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INTRODUCTION. 

Of  all  the  mass  of  Japanese  literature,  which  lies  before 
us  as  the  result  of  nearly  twelve  centuries  of  book-making, 
the  most  important  monument  is  the  work  entitled 
'' Ko-ji'ki''^  or  **  Records  of  Ancient  Matters,*'  which 
was  completed  in  A.  D.  712.  It  is  the  most  important 
because  it  has  preserved  for  us  more  faithfully  than  any 
other  book  the  mythology,   the    manners,    the    language, 


I.  Should  the  claim  of  Accadian  to  be  considered  an  Altaic  language 
be  substantiated,  then  Archaic  Japanese  will  have  to  be  content  with  the 
second  place  in  the  Altaic  family.  Taking  the  word  Altaic  in  its  usual 
acceptation,  viz.,  as  the  generic  name  of  all  the  languages  belonging  to 
the  Mantchu,  Mongolia,  Turkish  and  Finnish  groups,  not  only  the  Archaic, 
but  the  Classical,  literature  of  J2^)an  carries  us  back  several  centuries  be- 
yond the  earliest  extant  documents  of  any  other  Altaic  tongue. — For  a 
discussion  of  the  age  of  the  most  ancient  Tamil  documents  see  the  In- 
^  troduction  to  Bishop  Caldwell's  "Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian 
Languages,"  p.  91  et  seq. 
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and  the  traditional  history  of  Ancient  Japan.  Indeed  it 
\-\  tlic  earliest  authentic  connected  literary  product  of  that 
hrge  division  of  the  human  race  which  has  been  various- 
ly denominated  Turanian,  Scythian  and  Altaic,  and  it 
even  precedes  by  at  least  a  century  the  most  ancient  extant 
literary  compositions  of  non-Aryan  Int'ia.  Soon  after  the 
date  of  its  compilation,  most  of  the  salient  features  of 
distinctive  Japanese  nationality  were  buried  under  a 
superincumbent  mass-  o£  Chinese. culture,  and  it  is  to  these 
"  Records  "  and  to  a  very  small  number  of  other  ancient 
works,  such  as  the  poems  of  the  "  Collection  of  a  Myriad 
Leaves "  and  the  Shinto  Rituals,  that  the  investigator 
must  look,  if  lie  would  not  at  every  step  be  misled  into 
attributing  originality  to  modern  customs  and  ideas,  which 
have  simply  been  borrowed  wholesale  from  the  neigh- 
bouring continent. 

It  is  of  course  not  pretended  that  even  these  "  Records" 
are  untouched  by  Chinese  influence :  that  influence  is 
patent  in  the  very  characters  with  which  the  text  is 
written.  But  the  influence  is  less,  and  of  another  kind. 
If  in  the  traditions  preserved  and  in  the  customs  alluded 
to  we  detect  the  EUrly  Japanese  in  the  act  of  borrowing 
from  Cliina  and  perhaps  even  from  India,  there  is  at  least 
30  our  author's  part  no  ostentatious  decking  out  in 
Chinese  trappings  of  what  he  believed  to  be  original 
matter,  after  the  fashion  of  the  writers  who  immediately 
succeeded  him.  It  is  true  that  this  abstinence  on  his 
part  makes  his  compilation  less  pleasant  to  the  ordinary 
native  taste  than  that  of  subsequent  historians,  who  put 
fine  Cliinese  phrases  into  the  mouths  of  emperors  and 
heroes  supposed  to  have  lived  before  the  time  when 
intercourse  with  China  b^an.     But  the  European  student, 
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who  reads  all  such  books,  not  as  a  pastime  but  in  order 
to  search  for  facts,  will  prefer  the  more  genuine  composi- 
tion. It  IS  also  accorded  the  first  place  by  the  most 
learned  of  the  native  literati. 

Of  late  years  this  paramount  importance  of  the  "Recoids 
of  Ancient  Matters  "  to  investigators  of  Japanese  subjects 
generally  has  become  well-known  to  European  scholars  ; 
and  even  versions  of  a  few  passages  are  to  be  found 
scattered  through  the  pages  of  their  writings.  Thus  Mr. 
Aston  has  given  us,  in  the  Chrestomathy  appended  to 
his  "  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Written  Language,"  a 
couple  of  interesting  extracts ;  Mr.  Satow  has  illustrated 
by  occasional  extracts  his  elaborate  papers  on  the  Shinto 
Rituals  printed  in  these  *'  Transactions/'  and  a  remark- 
able essay  by  Mr.  Kempermann  published  in  the  Fourth  3 
Number  of  the  "  Mittheilungen  der  Deutschen  Gesellschaft 
fur  Natur  und  Volkcrkunde  Ostasiens,"  though  containing 
no  actual  translations,  bases  on  the  accounts  j^ivch  in  the 
'*  Records "  some  conjectures  regarding  the  origines  of 
Japanese  civilization  which  are  fully  substantiated  by  more 
minute  research.  All  that  has  yet  appeared  in  any  Eu- 
ropean language  does  not,  however,  amount  to  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  whole,  and  the  most  erroneous  views 
of  the  style  and  scope  of  the  book  and  its  contents  have 
found  their  way  into  popular  works  on  Japan.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  true  nature  of  the  book,  and  also  the  true 
nature  of  the  traditions,  customs,  and  ideas  of  the  Early 
Japanese,  will  be  made  clearer  by  the  present  translation, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  give  the  entire  work  in  a  con- 
tinuous English  version,  and  thus  to  furnish  the  luiropcaii 
student  with  a  text  to  quote  from,  or  at  least  to  use  as 
a  guide  in  consulting  the  original.     The  only  object  aimed 
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at  has  been  a  rigid  and  literal  conformity  with  the  Japan- 
ese text.  Fortunately  for  this  endeavour  (thongh  less 
fortunately  for  the  student),  one  of  the  difficulties  which 
often  beset  the  translator  of  an  Oriental  classic  is  absent 
in  the  present  case.  There  is  no  beauty  of  style,  to  pre- 
serve some  trace  of  which  he  may  be  tempted  to  sacrifice 
a  certain  amount  of  accuracy.  The  **  Records "  sound 
queer  and  bald  in  Japanese,  as  will  be  noticed  further  on ; 
and  it  is  therefore  right,  even  from  a  stylistic  point  of 
view,  that  they  should  sound  bald  and  queer  in  English. 
The  only  portions  of  the  text  which,  from  obvious  reasons, 
rofusc  to  lend  themselves  to  translation  into  English  after 
this  fashion  are  the  indecent  portions.  But  it  has  been 
thought  that  there  could  be  no  objection  to  rendering 
them  into  Liitin, — I^tin  as  rigidly  literal  as  is  the  English 
of  tlie  greater  part. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  it  will  be    most    con- 
venient to  take  the  several  points  which  a  study   of  the 
*'  Records  "  and  the  turning  of  them  into  English  suggest, 
and  to  consider  the  same  one  by  one.     These  points  are  : 
I. — Authenticity  and  Nature  of  the  Text,  together  with 

Bibliographical  Notes. 
II. — Details  concerning  the  Method  of  Translation- 
Ill.— The  '' Nihoti'Gr  or  *' Chronicles  of  Japan." 
IV. — Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Early  Japanese. 
^      V. — Religious  and  Political  Ideas  of  the  Early  Japanese. 
J>cginnings  of  the  Japanese  Nation,  and  Credibility 
of  the  National  Traditions. 
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I. 

THE   TEXT    AND    ITS   AUTHENTICITY,   TOGETHER   WITH 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL   NOTES. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  Preface  to  the  "  Records  of 
Ancient  Matters  "  is  the  only  documentary  authority  for 
the  origin  of  the  work.  It  likewise  explains  its  scope. 
But  though  in  so  doing  the  author  descends  to  a  more 
matter  of  fact  style  than^jhc  high-sounding  Chinese  phrases 
and__eJaborate  allusions  with  which  he  had  set  forth,  still 
his  meaning  may  be  found  to  lack  somewhat  of  clearness, 
and  it  will  be  as  well  to  have  the  facts  put  into  language 
more  intelligible  to  the  European  student.  This  having 
already  been  done  by  Mr.  Satow  in  his  paper  on  the 
"  Revival  of  Pure  Shinto,"^  it  will  be  best  simply  to  quote 
his  words.  They  are  as  follows  :  *'  The  Emperor  Temmu, 
at  what  portion  of  his  reign  is  not  mentioned,  lamenting 
that  the  records  possessed  by  the  chief  families  contained 
many  errors,  resolved  to  take  steps  to  preserve  the  true 
traditions  from  oblivion.  He  therefore  had  the  records 
carefully  examined,  compared,  and  weeded  of  their  faults. 
There  happened  to  be  in  his  household  a  person  of  mar- 
vellous memory  named  Hiyeda  no  Are,  who  could  repeat 
without  mistake  the  contents  of  any  document  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  never  forgot  anything  that  he  had  heard. 
Temmu  Tenno'*  took  the  pains  to  instruct  this  person  in 
the  genuine  traditions  and  '  old  language  of  former  ages,' 
and  to  make  him  repeat  them  until  he  had  the  whole  by 
heart.  'Before  the  undertaking  was  completed,'  which 
probably  means  before  it  could  be  committed  to  writing, 


2.     Published  in  Vol.  iii,  Pt.  I,  of  these  "  Transactions." 
3-     !'€.}  the  Emperor  Tem-mu. 
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the  Emperor  died,  and  for  twenty-five  years  Are's  memory 
was  the  sole  depository  of  what  afterwards  received  the 
title  of  Kojiki^  or  Furu-koto-bumi  as  it  is  read  by  Motoori. 
At  the  end  of  this  interval  the  Empress  Gemmio  ordered 
5  Yasumaro  to  write  it  down  from  the  mouth  of  Are, 
which  accounts  for  the  completion  of  the  manuscript  in 
so  short  a  time  as  four  months  and  a  half.  Arc's  age 
at  this  date  is  not  stated,  but  as  he  was  twenty-eight 
years  of  age  some  time  in  the  reign  of  Temmu  Tenno, 
it  could  not  possibly  have  been  more  than  sixty-eight, 
while  taking  into  account  the  previous  order  of  Temmu 
Tenno  in  681  for  the  compilation  of  a  history,  and  the 
statement  that  he  was  engaged  on  the  composition  of  the 
Kojiki  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  686,  it  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  it  belongs  to  about  the  last 
year  of  his  reign,  in  which  case  Are  was  only  fifty-three 
in  711." 

The  previous  order  of  the  Emperor  Temmu  mentioned 
in  the  above  extract  is  usually  supposed  to  have  resulted 
in  the  compilation  of  a  history  which  was  early  lost. 
But  Hirata  gives  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  and  the 
project  of  the  "  Records  of  Ancient  Matters  "  were  iden- 
tical. If  this  opinion  be  accepted,  the  "  Records,"  while 
the  oldest  existing  Japanese  book,  are,  not  the  third, 
but  the  second  historical  work  of  which  mention  has 
been  preserved,  one  such  having  been  compiled  in 
the  year  620,  but  lost  in  a  fire  in  the  year  645.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  rather  hard  to  say  whom 
we     should     designate     as     the    author     of    the     work. 

4.  Le.i  **  Records  of  Ancient  Matters."  Tlie  alternative  reading, 
which  is  probdolj  but  an  invention  of  Motowori's,  gives  the  same  meaning 
in  pure  Japanese  (instead  of  Sincioo- Japanese)  suun4s* 
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The  Emperor  Tem-mu,  Hiyeda  no  Are,  and  Yasiimaro 
may  all  three  lay"  claim  to  the  title.  The  question,  how- 
ever, is  of  no  importance  to  U8»  and  the  share  taken  by 
Are  may  well  have  been  exaggerated  in  the  telling.  What 
seems  to  remain  as  the  residue  of  fact  is  that  the  plan 
of  a  purely  national  history  originated  with  the  Emperor 
Temmu  and  was  finally  carried  out  under  his  successor 
by  Yasumaro.  one  of  the  Court  Nobles.  ~    ~ 

Fuller  evidence  and  confirmatory  evidence  from  other 
sources  as  to  the  origin  of  our  "  Records  "  would  doubt* 
less  be  very  acceptable.  But  the  very  small  number  of 
readers  and  writers  at  that  early  date,  and  the  almost 
simultaneous  compilation  of  a  history  (the  "  Chronicles 
of  Japan  ")  which  was  better  calculated  to  hit  the  taste 
of  the  age,  make  the  absence  of  such  evidence  almost 
unavoidable.  In  any  case,  and  only  noticing  in  passing 
the  fact  that  Japan  was  never  till  quite  recent  years  noted 
for  such  wholesale  literary  forgeries  (for  Motowori's  con- 
demnation of  the  "  Chronicles  of  Old  Matters  of  Former 
Ages  "  has  been  considered  rash  by  later  scholars), — it 
cannot  be  too  much  emphasized  that  in  this  instance  6 
authenticity  is  sufficiently  proved  by  internal  evidence. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  forger  living  later  than 
the  eighth  century  of  our  era  should  have  been  so  well 
able  to  discard  the  Chinese  "  padding  "  to  the  old  tradi- 
tions, which  after  the  acceptance  by  the  Court  of  the 
"  Chronicles  of  Japan,*'  had  come  to  be  generally  regarded 
as  an  integral  portion  of  those  very  traditions ;  and  it  is 
more  unlikely  still  that  he  should  have  invented  a  style 
so  little  calculated  to  bring  his  handiwork  into  repute. 
He  would  either  have  written  in  fair  Chinese,  like  the 
mass  of  early   Japanese  prose    writers    (and    his    Preface 
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shows  that  he  could  do  so  if  he  were  so  minded) ;  or,  if 
the  tradition  of  there  having  been  a  history  written  in 
the  native  tongue  had  reached  him,  he  would  have  made 
his  composition  unmistakably  Japanese  in  form  by  ar- 
ranging consistent  use  of  characters  employed  phonetical- 
ly to  denote  particles  and  terminations,  after  the  fashion 
followed  in  the  Rituals,  and  developed  (apparently  before 
the  close  of  the  ninth  century)  into  what  is  technically 
known  as  the  *'  Mixed  Phonetic  Style  "  {Kana-mazhiri^ 
which  has  remained  ever  since  as  the  most  convenient 
vehicle  for  writing  the  language.  As  it  is,  his  quasi- 
Chinese  construction,  which  breaks  down  every  now  and 
then  to  be  helped  up  again  by  a  few  Japanese  words 
written  phonetically,  is  surely  the  first  clumsy  attempt  at 
combining  two  divergent  elements.  What  however  is 
simply  incredible  is  that,  if  the  supposed  forger  lived  even 
only  a  hundred  years  later  than  A.D.  712,  he  should  so 
well  have  imitated  or  divined  the  archaisms  of  that  early 
period.  For  the  eighth  century  of  our  era  was  a  great 
turning  point  in  the  Japanese  language,  the  Archaic 
Dialect  being  then  replaced  by  the  Classical;  and  as  the 
Cliinese  language  and  literature  were  alone  thenceforward 
considered  worthy  the  student's  attention,  there  was  no 
means  of  keeping  up  an  acquaintance  with  the  diction  of 
earlier  reigns,  neither  do  we  find  the  poets  of  the  time 
ever  attempting  to  adorn  their  verse  with  obsolete  phrase- 
ology. That  was  an  affectation  reserved  for  a  later  epoch, 
when  the  diffusion  of  books  rendered  it  possible.  The 
poets  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries  apparent- 
ly wrote  as  Ihey  spoke  ;  and  the  test  of  language  alone 
would  almost  allow  of  our  arranging  their  compositions 
hulf  century    by    half  centuiy,    even    without    the    dates 
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which  are  given  in  many  instances  in  the  "  Collection 
of  a  Myriad  Leaves  "  and  in  the  "  Collection  of  Songs  7 
Ancient  and  Modern," — the  first  two  collections  of  poems 
published  by  imperial  decree  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  tenth,  century  respec- 
tively. 

The  above  remarks  are  meant  to  apply  more  especially 
to  the  occasional  Japanese  words, — ^all  of  them  Archaic, 
—which,  as  mentioned  above,  are  used  from  time  to  time 
in  the  prose  text  of  the  "  Records,"  to  help  out  the 
author^s__meani_ng^,  anH  tn  prf^Q#*rvp  names  __whose  exact 
pronunciation  Jie  wished  handed  down.  Tliat  he  should 
have  invented  the  Songs  would  be  too  monstrous  a  sup- 
position for  any  one  to  entertain,  even  if  we  had  not 
many  of  the  same  and  other  similar  ones  preserved  in 
the  pages  of  the  "Chronicles  of  Japan,"  a  work  which 
was  undoubtedly  completed  in  A.D.  720.  The  history  of 
t^  Japanese  language  is  too  well  known  to  us,  we  can 
trace  its  development  and  decay  in  too  many  documents 
reaching,  from  the  eighth  century  to  the  present  time,  for 
it  to  be  possible  to  entertain  the  notion  that  the  latest 
of  these  Songs,  which  have  been  handed  down  with 
minute  care  in  a  syllabic  transcription,  is  posterior  to  the 
first  half  of  the  eighth  century,  while  the  majority  must 
be  ascribed  to  an  earlier,  though  uncertain,  date.  If  we 
refer  the  greater  number  of  them  in  their  present  form 
to  the  sixth  century,  and  allow  a  further  antiquity  of  one 
or  two  centuries  to  others  more  ancient  in  sentiment  and 
in  grammatical  usage,  we  shall  probably  t>e  making  a 
moderate  estimate.  It  is  an  estimate,  moreover,  which 
obtains  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  the  first  notice 
we    have   of  the   use    of  writing    in   Japan   dates   from 
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early  in  the  iifth  century ;  for  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  Songs  believed  to  have  been  composed  by  the 
gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity  should  have  been  among 
the  first  things  to  be  written  down,  while  the  reverence 
in  which  they  were  held  would  in  some  cases  cause  them 
to  be  transcribed  exactly  as  tradition  had  bequeathed 
them,  even  if  unintelligible  or  nearly  so,  while  in  others 
the  same  feeling  would  lead  to  the  correction  of  what 
were  supposed  to  be  errors  or  inelegancies.  Finally  it 
may  be  well  to  observe  that  the  authenticity  of  the 
'*  Records "  has  never  been  doubted,  though,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  some  of  the  native  commentators 
have  not  hesitated  to  charge  with  spuriousness  another 
of  their  esteemed  ancient  histories.  Now  it  is  unlikely 
gthat,  in  the  war  which  has  been  waged  between  the 
partisans  of  the  *'  Records  "  and  those  of  the  "  Chronicles," 
some  flaw  in  the  former's  title  to  genuineness  and  to 
priority  should  not  have  been  discovered  and  pointed  out 
if  it  existed. 

Duriiig  Jthfi  Middle  Ages^  when  no ,  native  Japanese 
works  were_4iriated,  and  not  many  others  excepting  the 
Chinese_XIlajsics^nd  B^dhis^  Scriptures,  the  "  Records 
of  Ancient  Matters  "  remained  in  manuscript  in  the  hands 
of  the  Shinto  priesthood.  They  were  first  printed  in  the 
year  1644,  at  the  time  when,  peace  having  been  finally 
restored  to  the  country  and  the  taste  for  reading  become 
diffused,  the  great  mass  of  the  native  literature  first  began 
to  emerge  from  the  manuscript  state.  This  very  rare 
edition  (which  was  reprinted  in  fac-simile  in  1798)  is  in* 
dispensable  to  any  one  who  would  make  of  the  "  Records  " 
a  special  study.  The  next  edition  was  by  a  Shinto  priest, 
Deguchi  Nobuyoshi,  and  appeared  in  1687.     It  has  mar* 
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ginal  notes  of  no  great  value,  and  several  emendations  of 
the  text.     The  first-mentioned    of  these    two    editions   is 
commonly  called  the  "  Old  Printed  Edition ''  (»W*),  but 
has  no  title  beyond  that  of  the  original  work, — "  Records 
of  Ancient  Matters  with  Marginal  Readings  "  (ltSa*<tlG). 
Each    is    in    three    volumes.     They    were    succeeded    in 
1789-1822    by    Motowori's   great  edition,   entitled    *' Ex- 
position of  the  Records  of  Ancient    Matters  "    ("ir^SEfll). 
This,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  admirable  work  of  which 
Japanese  erudition  can  boast,  consists  of  forty-four  large 
volumes,  fifteen  of  which  are  devoted  to    the    elucidation 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  original,  seventeen  to  the  second, 
ten  to  the  third,  and  the  rest    to   prolegomena,    indexes, 
etc.     To  the  ordinary  student  this  Commentary  will  furnish 
all  that  he  requires,  and  the  charm  of  Motowori's   style 
will  be  found  to  shed  a  glamour  over  the  driest  parts  of 
the  original  work.     The  author's  judgment  only  seems  to 
&il   him    occasionally    when   confronted    with    the    most 
diflficuH  or  corrupt  passages,  or   with    such    as   might  be 
constructed  in  a  sense  unfavourable  to  his  predilections  as 
an  ardent  Shintoist.     He  frequently  quotes   the    opinions 
of  his  master  Mabuchi,  whose  own  treatise  on  this  subject 
is  so  rare  that  the  present  writer  has  never  seen  ^  copy 
of  it,  nor  does  the  public  library  of  Tokio    possess    one. 
Later  and  less  important  editions   are   the   "  Records    of 
Ancient  Matters  with  the  Ancient  Reading"   (*llll'S'4tlfi), 
a  reprint  by  one    of  Motowori's   pupils    of  the    Chinese 
text  and  of  his  Master's  Kana  reading  of  it  without  his 
Commentary,  and  useful  for  reference,  though  the  title  is  9 
a  misnomer,  1803 ;  the  "  Records  of  Ancient  Matters  with 
Marginal    Notes "    ("S^lWtt),   by    Murakami    Tadanori, 
1874;  the  "Records  of  Ancient  Matters  in    the    Syllabic 
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Character"  (<H45iS'<t8E),  by  Sakata  no  Kaneyasu,  1874,  a 
misleading  book^  as  it  gives  the  modern  Kana  reading 
with  its  arbitrarily  inserted  Honorifics  and  other  depar- 
tures from  the  actual  text,  as  the  ipsissinia  verba  of  the 
original  work;  the  "Records  of  Ancient  Matters  Revised" 
(ttJE*"**),  by  Ucmatsu  Shigewoka,  1875.  AH  these 
editions  are  in  three  volumes,  and  the  *'  Records  of 
Ancient  Matters  with  the  Ancient  Reading  "  has  also  been 
reprinted  in  one  volume  on  t>eautiful  thin  paper.  Another 
in  four  volumes  by  Fujihara  no  Masaoki;  187 1,  entitled 
the  "  Records  of  Ancient  Matters  in  the  Divine  Character  " 
(W^4'<t3fi),  is  a  real  curiosity  of  literature,  though  other- 
wise of  no  value.  In  it  the  editor  has  been  at,  the  pain$ 
of  reproducing  the  whole  work,  according  to  its  modern 
Kana  reading,  in  that  adaptation  of  the  Korean  alphabetic 
writing  which  some  modern  Japanese  authors  have  sup- 
posed to  be  characters  of  peculiar  age  and  sanctity,  used 

by  the  ancient  gods  of  their  country  and  named  *'  Divine 
Characters  "  accordingly. 

Besides  these  actual  editions  of  the  "Records  of  Ancient 
Matters,"  there  is  a  considerable  mass  of  literature  bear- 
ing less  directly  on  the  same  work,  and  all  of  which 
cannot  be  here  enumerated.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  men* 
tion  the  "  Correct  Account  of  the  Divine  Age  "  (WftiEIS) 
by  Motowori,  3  Vols.  1789,  and  a  commentary  thereon 
entitled  "  TokUia-Gtisa  "  (»>f^£»«J»¥)  by  Wosada  Tomi- 
nobu,  from  which  the  present  translator  has  borrowed  a 
few  ideas ;  the  "  Sources  of  the  Ancient  Histories  "  (**•) 
and  its  sequel  entitled  "  Exposition  of  the  Ancient  His- 
tories "  (*A1*),  by  Hirata  Atsutane,  begun  printing  in 
1819, — works  which  are  specially  admirable  from  a  philo- 
logical point  of  view,  and  in  which  the  student   will   6nd 
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the  solution  of  not  a  few  difficulties  which  even  to  Moto- 
wori  had  been  insuperable;*  the  ''  Idzu  no  Chi-WakV' 
(*<il*J),  by  Tachibana  no  Moribe,  begun  printing  in  185 1, 
a  useful  cbninientary  on  the  **  Chronicles  of  Japan  " ;  the  10 
''  Idzu  no  Koto-Wakr  (ll*»CT),  by  the  same  author^ 
begun  printing  in  1847,  an  invaluable  help  to  a  compre- 
hension of  the  Songs  contained  in  botli  the  "  Records  " 
and  the  "  Chronicles " ;  the  Examination  of  Difficult 
Words"  (»»«,  also  entitled  lU**^),  in  3  Vols.^  1831* 
a  sort  of  dictionary  of  specially  perplexing  terms  and 
phrases,  in  which  light  is  thrown  on  many  a  verbal  crux 
and  much  originality  of  thought  displayed ;  and  the 
"  Perpetual  Commentary  on  the  Chronicles  of  Japan " 
(B^tfSEftS),  by  Tanigaha  Shisei,  1762,  a  painstaking 
work  written  in  the  Chinese  language,  23  Vols.  Nmther 
niust.the  "  Kd  Gan  Shd**  (ffHi^),  a  commentary  on  the 
Songs  contained  in  the  "Chronicles"  and  **  Records " 
composed  by  the  Buddhist  priest  Keichiu,  who  may  be 
termed  the  father  of  the  native  school  of  criticism,  be 
forgotten.  It  is  true  that  most  Of  Kefchiu's  judgments 
on  doubtful  points  have  been  superseded  by  the  more 
perfect  erudition  of  later  days ;  but  some  fevy  of  his  inter- 
pretations may  still  be  followed  with  advantage.  .  The  , 
**  A'<?  G^n  Sha,''  which  was  finished  in  the  year- 1691, 
has  never  been  printed.  It  is  from  these  and  a  few  others 
aiid  from  the  standard  dictionaries  and  general  books  of 
reference,  such  as  the    "Japanese    Words    Classified   and 

5.  .  Unfortunately  the  portion  already  printed  does  not  carry  the  history 
down  even  to  the  close  of  the  "  Divine  Age."  The  work  is  as  colossal 
in  extent  aj  it  is  minute  in  research,  forty-one  volQAies  (inchiding  tire 
eleven  forming  the  *<  Sources  ")  having  already  appeared*  The-**/Au  f$c 
PAi-  PfoM"  .apd  /dtn  no  Koto-  fPah"  are  similarly  inooioplete. .  _ 
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Explained"  («WtW«lt),  the  "Catalogue  of  Family 
Names "  (ttRH),  and  (coming  down  to  more  modem 
times)  Arawi  Hakuseki's  "  Toga  "  (*■),  that  the  trans- 
lator has  derived  most  assistance.  The  majority  of  the 
useful  quotations  from  the  dictionaries,  etc,  havii^  been 
incorporated  by  Motowori  in  his  "  Commentary,"  it  has 
not  often  been  necessarj'  to  mention  them  by  name  in  the 
notes  to  the  translation.  At  the  same  time  the  translator 
must  express  his  conviction  that,  as  the  native  authorities 
cannot  possibly  be  dispensed  with,  so  also  must  their 
assertions  be  carefully  weighed  and  only  accepted  with 
discrimination  by  the  critical  European  investigator.  He 
must  also  thank  Mr,  Tachibana  no  Chimori,  grandson  of 
the  eminent  scholar  Tachibana  no  Moribe,  for  kindly 
allowing  him  to  make  use  of  the  unpublished  portions  of 
the  •'  fdxH  He  Cki-Waki"  and  the  "  Idmt  Ma  Koto-WojU," 
works  indispensable  to  the  comprehension  of  the  more 
difficult  portion  of  the  text  o(  the  "  Records."  To  .  Mr. 
Satow  he  is  indebted  for  the  English  and  Latin  equi- 
valents of  the  Japanese  botankal  names,  to  Capt.  Blakiston 
and  Mr.  Namiye  Motokichi  for  similar  assistance  with 
regard  to  the  zoological  names. 

Comparing  what  has  been  said  above  with  what  the 
author  tells  us  in  hia  Preface,  the  nature  of  the  text,  so 
^  as  language  is  concerned,  wilt  be  easily  understood. 
The  Songs  are  written  phonetically,  syllable  by  syllable, 
in  what  is  technically  known  as  MatiyihGaHa,  i.  e.  entire 
Chinese  characters  used  to  represent  sound  and  not  sense. 
The  rest  of  the  text,  which  is  in  prose,  is  verj*  poor 
Chinese,  capable  (owing  to  the  ideographic  nature  of  the 
Chinese  written  character'),  of  being  read  off  into 
Japanese.      It  is  also  not  only  full   of  "  Japonisms,"   but 
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irregularly  interspersed  with  characters  which  turn  the 
text  into  nonsense  for  a  Chinaman,  as  they  are  used 
phonetically  to  represent  certain  Japanese  words^  for  which 
the  author  could  not  find  suitable  Chinese  equivalents. 
These  phonetically  written  words  prove,  even  apart  from 
the  notice  in  the  Preface,  that  the  text  was  never  meant 
to  be  read  as  pure  Chinese.  The  probability  is  that 
(sense  being  considered  more  important  than  sound)  it 
was  read  partly  in  Chinese  and  partly  in  Japanese,  ac- 
cording to  a  mode  which  has  since  been  systematized  and 
has  become  almost  universal  in  this  country  even  in  the 
reading  of  genuine  Chinese  texts.  The  modern  school  of  | 
Japanese  literati^  who  push  their  hatred  of  everything  . 
foreign  to  the  bounds  of  fanaticism,  contend  however 
that  this,  their  most  ancient  and  revered  book,  was  from 
the  first  intended  to  be  read  exclusively  into  Japanese. 
Drawing  from  the  other  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
Archaic  Dialect,  Motowori  has  even  hazarded  a  restora- 
tion of  the  Japanese  reading  of  the  entire  prose  text,  in 
the  whole  of  which  not  a  single  Chinese  word  is  used, 
excepting  for  the  titles  of  the  two  Chinese  books  (the 
"  Confucian  Analects "  and  the  "  Thousand  Character 
Essay  ")  which  are  said  to  have  been  brought  over  to 
Japan  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  0-jin,  and  for  the 
names  of  a  Korean    King   and    of  three    or   four   other 

6.  The  translator  adopts  the  term  '<  ideographic,''  ^because  it  is  that 
commonly  used  and  understood,  and  because  this  is  not  the  place  to  de> 
monstrate  its  inappropriateness.  Strictly  speaking,  <<  logographic "  would 
be  preferable  to  « ideographic,"  the  difference  between  Chinese  characters 
and  alphabetic  writing  being  that  the  former  represent  in^  their  [entirely 
the  Chinese  words  for  things  and  ideas,  whereas  the  latter  dissects  into 
their  component  sounds  the  words  of  the  kingua^  which  it  is  employed 
to  write. 
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Koreans  and  Chinese.  Whatever  may  be  their  opinion 
on  the  question  at  issue,  most  European  scholars,- 1 a 
12  whom  the  superior  sanctity  of  the  Japanese  language  i& 
not  an  article  of  faith,  will  probably  agree  with  Mr. 
Aston^  in  denying  to  this  conjectural  restoration  the  credit 
of  representing  the  genuine  words  into  which  Japanese 
eighth  century  students  of  history  read  off  the  text  of 
the  **  Records/' 

METHODS  OF  TRANSLATION. 

To  the  translator  the  question  above  mooted  is  not 
one  of  great  importance.  The  text  itself  must  form  the 
basis  of  his  version,  and  not  any  one's, — not  even  Moto- 
wori's — private  and  particular  reading  of  it.  For  this 
reason  none  of  the  Honorifics  which  Motowori  inserts  as 
prefixes  to  nouns  and  terminations  to  verbs  have  been 
taken  any  notice  of,  but  the  original  has  been  followed, 
character  by  character,  with  as  great  fidelity  as  was  at- 
tainable. The  author  too  has  his  Honorifics  ;  but  he  does 
not  use  them  so  plentifully  or  so  regularly  as  it  pleases 
Motowori  to  represent  him  as  having  intended  to  do. 
On  the  other  hand,  Motowori's  occasional  emendations  of 
the  text  may  generally  be  accepted.  They  rarely  extend 
to  more  than  single  words ;  and  the  errors  in  the  earlier 
editions  may  frequently  be  shown  to  have  arisen  from 
careless  copying  of  characters  originally  written,  not  in 
the  square,  but  in  the  cursive  form.  The  translator  has 
separately  considered    each    case    where   various  readings 


7..    **  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Written  Language,*'  Second  Edition, 
Appendix  IL,  p.  VI. 
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occur,  and  has  mentioned  them  in  the  Notes  when  they 
seemed  of  sufficient  importance.  In  some  few  cases  he 
has  preferred  a  reading  not  approved  by  Motowof^,  but 
he  always  mentions  Motowori's  reading  in  a  Foot-note. 

The  main  body  of  the  text  contains  but  little  to  per- 
plex any  one  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  early 
Japanese  writings,  and  it  has  already  been  noticed  that 
there  is  an  admirable  exegetical  literature  at  the  student's 
command.  With  the  Songs  embedded  in  the  prose  text 
the  case  is  different,  as  some  of  them  are  among  the 
most  difficult  things  in  the  language,  and  the  comment- 
ators frequently  arrive  at  most  discordant  interpretations 
of  the  obscurer  passages.  In  the  present  version  particu- 
lars concerning  each  Song  have,  except  in  a  very  few 
cases  where  comment  appeared  superfluous,  been  given  13 
in  a  Foot-note,  the  general  sense  being  usually  first 
indicated,  the  meaning  of  particular  expressions  then 
explained,  and  various  opinions  mentioned  when  they 
seemed  worthy  of  notice.  Besides  one  or  two^terms  of 
Japanese  grammar,  the  only  technical  knowledge  with 
which  the  readers  of  the  Notes  are  necessarily  credited 
is  that  of  the  use  by  the  Japanese  poets  of  what  have 
been  styled  Pillow-Words,  Pivots,  and  Prefaces ;  and 
those  Pillow- Words  which  are  founded  on  a  jeu'de-mots 
or  are  of  doubtful  signification  form,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion mentioned  below,  the  only  case  where  anything 
contained  in  the  original  is  omitted  from  the  English 
version.*    After  some  consideration,   it  has  been  deemed 

8.  For  a  special  account  of  the  Pillow- Words,  etc.,  see  a  paper  by 
the  present  writer  in  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I,  pp.  79  et  seq.  of  these  «  Transactions," 
and  for  a  briefer  notice,  his  <*  Classical  Poetry  of  the  Japanese,''  pp. 
S.^UMl  6. 
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advisable  to  print  in   an   Appendix  the  Japanese  text  of 
^.  all  the  Songs,  transliterated  into   Roman.      Students  will 

thus  lind  it  easier  to  form-  their  own  opinion  on  the 
interpretatian  of  doubtful  passages.  The  importance 
likewise  of  these  Songs,  as  the  most  ancient  specimens 
of  Altaic  speech,  makes  it  right  to  give  them  as  much 
publicity  as  possible. 

The  text  of  the  "  Records  '*  is,  like  many  other  Japanese 

texts,  completely  devoid   of  breaks   corresponding  to  the 

chapters  and  paragraphs  into  which   Eurc^an  works  are 

I,  '  divided.     With  the  occasional   exception  of  a  pause  after 

a  catalogue  of  gods  or   princes,   and  of  notes  inserted  in 

smaller    type    and    generally    containing    genealogies    or 

indicating  the   pronunciation   of  certain  words,  the  whole 

^  story,  prose  and   verse,   runs    on    from   beginning  to  end 

with  no  interruptions  other  than  those  marked  by  the 
conclusion  of  Vol.  I  and  by  the  death  of  each  emperor 
in  Vols.  II  and  III.  Faithfulness  however  scarcely  seems 
to  demand  more  than  this  statement ;  for  a  similarly 
continuous  printing  of  the  English  version  would  attain 
ho  end  but  that  of  making  a  very  dry  piece  of  reading 
more  arduous  still.  Moreover  there  are  certain  traditional 
names  by  which  the  various  episodes  of  the  so-called 
"  Divine  Age "  are  known  to  the  native  scholars,  and 
according  to  which  the  text  of  Vol.  I  may  naturally  be 
divided.  The  reigns  of  the  emperors  form  a  similar 
foundation  for  the  analysis  of  Vols.  II  and  III,  which 
contain  the  account  of  the  **  Human  Age."  It  has  been 
thought  that  it  would  be  well  to  mark  such  natural 
14  divisions  by  the  use  of  numbered  Sections  with  marginal 
headings.  The  titles  proposed  by  Motowori  in  tlie 
Prolegomena  to  his  Commentary  have  been  adopted  with 
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scarcely  any  alteration  in  the  case  of  Vol.  I,  In  Vols.  II 
and  III,  where  his  sections  mostly  embrace  the  whole 
reign  of  an  emperor,  and  the  titles  given  by  him  to 
each  Section  consists  only  of  the  name  of  the  palace 
where  each  emperor  is  said  to  have  resided,  there  is  less 
•advantage  in  following  him ;  for  those  Sections  are  often 
inordinately  long,  and  their  titles  occasionally  misleading 
and  always  inconvenient  for  purposes  of  reference,  as  the 
Japftnese  en^perors  are  commonly  known,  not  by  the 
names  of  their  places  of  residence,  but  by  their  ''canonical 
names."  Motowori,  as  an  ardent  nationalist,  of  course 
rejected  theae  '*  canonical  names,"  because  they  were 
iirst  .applied  to  the  Japanese  emperors  at  a^comparatively 
late  date  in  imitation  of  Chinese  usage.  But  to  a  foreigner 
this  need  be  no  suflBcient  reason  for  discarding  them. 
The  Sections  in  the  translation  of  Vols.  II  and  III  have 
therefore  been  obtained  by  breaking  up  the  longer  reigns 
into  appropriate  portions;  and  in  such  Sections,  as  also 
in  the  Foot-notes,  the  emperors  are  always  mentioned 
by  their  "  canonical  names."®  The  Vol.  mentioned  in 
brackets  on  every  right-hand  page  is  that  of  Motowori's 
Coomientaiy  which  treats  of  the  Section  contained  in 
that  page. 

The  Notes  translated    frqm    the   original  are  indented, 
and  ace   printed    small    when    they   are    in  small  type  in 


9.  The  practice  of  bestowing  a  canonical  name  (okurina  ^)  on  an 
cmpeiror  after  hrs  decease  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century 
of  our  eta  when,  at  the  command  of  the  emperor  Kuwam-mu,  a  scholar 
named  Mifune-no<Mahito  selected  suitable  "canonical  names"  for  all  the 
previous  sovereigns,  from  Jim-mu  down  to  Kuwan-mn's  immediate  pre. 
deoessor.  From  that  time  forward  every  emperor  has  received  his 
"  canonical  name  '*  4oon  after  death,  and  it  is  generally  by  it  alone  that 
he  is  known  to  history. 
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the  Japanese  text.  Those  only  which  give  directions  for 
pronouncing  certain  characters  phonetically  have  been 
omitted,  as  they  have  no  significance  when  the  original 
tongue  and  method  of  writing  are  exchanged  for  foreign 
vehicles  of  thought  and  expression.  The  Songs  have 
likewise  been  indented  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  each 
one  printed  as  a  separate  paragraph.  The  occasionally 
unavoidable  insertion  in  the  translation  of  important  words 
not  occurring  in  the  Japanese  text  has  been  indicated  by 
15  printing  such  words  within  square  brackets.  The  trans- 
lator's Notes,  which  figure  at  the  bottom  of  each  page, 
do  not  aim  at  anything  more  than  the  exegesis  of  the 
actual  text.  To  illustrate  its  .subject-matter  from  other 
sources,  as  Motowori  does,  and  to  enlarge  on  all  the 
subjects  connected  with  Japanese  antiquity  which  are 
.sometimes  merely  alluded  to  in  a  single  phrase,  would 
require  several  more  volumes  the  size  of  this  one,  many 
years  of  labour  on  the  part  of  the  investigator,  and  an 
unusually  large  stock  of  patience  on  the  reader  s  part. 
The  Notes  terminate  with  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Ken- 
zo,  after  which  the  text  ceases  to  offer  any  interest,  except 
as  a  comment  on  the  genealogies  given  in  the  "  Chroni- 
cles of  Japan." 

Without  fofgetting  the  fact  that  so-called  equivalent 
terms  in  two  languages  rarely  quite  cover  each  other, 
and  that  it  may  therefore  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to 
render  one  Japanese  word  by  two  or  three  different 
English  words  according  to  the  context,  the  translator 
has  striven  to  keep  such  diversity  within  the  narrowest 
limits,  as  it  tends  to  give  a  false  impression  of  the 
original,  implying  that  it  possesses  a  versatility  of  thought 
which    is    indeed   characteristic   of  Modem   Europe,  but 
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not  at  all  of  Early  Japan.  With  reference  to  this  point 
a  certain  class  of  words  must  be  mentioned,  as  the 
English  translation  is  unavoidably  defective  in  their  case, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  our  language  not  possessing  sufficiently 
close  synonyms  for  them.  They  are  chiefly  the  names  of 
titles,  and  are  the  following : — 

Agata-no-atahe  roughly  rendered  by  Departmental  Suzerain, 


Agata-nttshi 

« 

« 

it 

Departmental  Lord. 

AsomiXAson) 

« 

« 

a 

Court  NobU. 

Atahe 

« 

(( 

it 

Sunerain. 

Hiko 

« 

<< 

« 

Prinee. 

Hime 

« 

li 

it 

Princess* 

fnaJki 

<« 

it 

n 

Temtorial  Lord. 

Iratiuko 

It 

u 

it 

Lord, 

Iraisume 

u 

ti 

a 

Lady. 

Kami 

u 

« 

a 

Deity. 

Kimi 

41 

*i 

it 

Duke. 

Ma 

(I 

It 

n 

True. 

Miko  (i) 

u 

it 

a 

King. 

m  Ko  («|:f ) 

(( 

(i 

t( 

August  Child. 

Mikoto 

<I 

it 

it 

Augustness. 

Miyatsuko 

u 

11 

tt 

Ruler. 

Murathi 

li 

(( 

ti 

Chief, 

Omi 

« 

« 

it 

Grandee. 

Sukune 

u 

u 

it 

Noble. 

i6 


Wake  (in  tiie  names  of  human  beings)  Lord. 

It  must  be  understood  that  no  special  significance  is 
to  be  attached  to  the  use  of  such  words '  as  *'  Duke," 
"  Suzerain,"  etc.  They  are  merely,  so  to  speak,  labels 
by  which  titles  that  are  distinct  in  the  original  are  sought 
to  be  kept  distinct  in  the  translation.  .  Many  of  them  also 
are  used  as  that  species  of  hereditary  titular  designation 
which  the  translator  has  ventured  to  call  the  *'  gentile 
name."^°      Where     possible,     indeed,     the     etymological 

lo.    See  Sect.   IV.   of  this    Introduction  and  Sect.  XIV,  Note  5  of 
th«  Transratioti. 
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neanmgofthe  Japanese  word  lias  been  pveserved.  Tbos 
^'  seems  to  be  ri^tly  derived  by  Motowori  from  oAo- 
m,  "  gteat  body ";  and  "  grandee "  is  therefore  tbe 
leaieat  Ki^jtt^  vqidvalent.  Snnilady  nimwiki,  chtef,"  is 
I  corruption  of  two  words  signifyii^  "  master  of  a  trftie." 
!)n  the  other  hand,  both  the  etymology  a«d  the  precise 
napoTt  of  the  title  of  wake  are  extremely  dcnibtful.  HUia 
\j\A  fume  again,  If  they  really  come  from  ki  ko,  "  sun- 
:hild "  and  At  me,  "  sun-female  "  (or  "  fire  child  "  and 
'  fire-female "),  have  vundered  so  far  from  their  origin 
IS,  even  in  Archaic  times,  to  have  been  nothi^  more 
han  Honorffic  appeTlaftions,  corresponding  in  a  loose 
ashion  to  the  English  words  "  prince  and  princess,"  or 
'  lord  and  lady," — in  some  cases  perhaps  meanii^  scarcely 
nore  than  "  youth  and  m^den." 

The  four  words  kami,  ma,  miko  and  tnikoio  alone  call 
or  special  notice  ;  and  ma  may  be  disposed  of  first.  It  is 
if  uncertain  origin,  but  identified  by  the  native  philcdc^ists 
vith  the  perpetually  recurring  honorific  mi,  lendered 
'  august."  As,  when  "written  ideograpraphically,  it  is 
always  represented  by  the  Chinese  character  J(,  the 
ranslator  renders  it  in  English  by  "  true  ";  but  it  must 
le  understood  that  this  word  has  no  force  beyond  that 
>f  an  Honorific. 

Mikoto,  rendered  "  Augustness,"  b  properly  a  com- 
>ound,  mi  koto,  "  august  thing."  It  is  used  as  a  title, 
oniewhat  after  the  fashion  of  our  words  "  Majesty  "  -and 
'  Highness,"  being  suffixed  to  the  names  of  exalted  human 
lersonages,  and  also  of  gods  and  goddesses.  For  the 
aUe  of  clearness  in  the  English  translation  this  title  is 
irefixed  and  used  with  the  possessive  pronoun,  thtis : 
Vamato-Take-no-Mikoto,    His   Augustness  Yamato-Take, 
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With  regard  to  the  tkle  read  miko  by  the  native 
commentators,  it  is  represented  in  two  ways  in  the 
Chinese  text.  When  a  young  prince  is  denoted  by  it, 
we  find  the  characters  -ft)^,  **  august  child,"  reminding 
us  of  the  Spanish  title  of  infante.  But  in  other  cases 
it  is  written  with  the  single  character  5,  "  King,''  and 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  reading  of  it  as  nnko 
is  not  arbitrary.  Many  indications  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  in  Early  Japan  something  similar  to  the  feudal 
system,  which  again  obtained  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
was  in  force ;  and  if  so,  then  some  of  these,  '*  kings,'' 
may  have  been  kings  indeed  after  a  iashion ;  and  to 
degrade  their  title,  as  do  the  modem  commentators,  to 
that  of  *'  prince  "  is  an  anachronism.  In  any  case  the 
safest  plan,  if  we  would  not  help  to  obscure  this  interesting 
political  question,  is  to  adhere  to  the  proper  signifkation 
of  the  character  in  the  text,  and  that  character  is  £, 
••  King."" 

Of  all  the  words  for  which  it  is  hard  to  find  a  suitable 
English  equivalent,  Kami  is  the  hardest.  Indeed  there 
is  no  English  word  which  renders  it  with  any  near 
approach  to  exactness.  If  therefore  it  is  here  rendered 
by  the  word  **  deity  "  ("  deity  "  being  preferred  to  "  god  " 
because  it  includes  superior  beings  of  both  sexes),  it  must 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  word  "  deity "  is  taken 
in  a  sense  not  sanctioned  by  any  English  dictionary;  for 
kami^  and  "  deity "  or  **  god,"  only  correspond  to  each 
other  in  a  very  rough  manner.  The  proper  meaning  of 
the  word  "  katni "  is  **  top,"  or  "  above  ";  and  it  is  still 
constantly  so  used.  For  this  reason  it  has  the  secondary 
sense  of  "  hair  of  the  head ;'  and  only  the  hair  on  the  tcp 

II.    Ccnf.  Section  LVI.  Note  7. 
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of  the  head, — not  the  hair  on  the  face, — is  so  designated. 
Similarly  the  Government,  in  popular  phraseology,  is 
O  Kami,  literally  "  the  honorably  above  ";  and  down  to 
a  few  years  ago  Kami  was  the  name  of  a  certain  titular 
i8  provincial  rank.  Thus  it  may  be  understood  how  the  word 
was  naturally  applied  to  superiors  in  general,  and  especially 
to  those  more  than  human  superiors  whom  we  call 
"  gods."  A  Japanese,  to  whom  the  origin  of  the  word 
is  patent,  and  who  uses  it  every  day  in  contexts  by  no 
means  divine,  does  not  receive  from  the  word  Kami  the 
same  impression  of  awe  which  is  produced  on  the  more 
earnest  European  mind  by  the  words  **  deity  "  and  "  god," 
with  their  very  different  associations.  In  using  the  word 
"  deity,"  therefore;  to  translate  the  Japanese  term  Kami 
we  must,  so  to  speak,  bring  it  down  from  the  heights 
to  which  Western  thought  has  raised  it.  In  fact  Kami 
does  not  mean  much  more  than  "  superior."  This  subject 
will  be  noticed  again  in  Section  V  of  the  present  Introduc- 
tion ;  but  so  far  as  the  word  Kami  itself  is  concerned, 
these  remarks  may  suflfice. 

To  conclude  this  Section,  the  translator  must  advert 
to  his  treatment  of  Proper  Names,  and  he  feels  that  he 
must  plead  guilty  to  a  certain  amount  of  inconsistency 
on  this  head.  Indeed  the  treatment  of  Proper  Names  is 
always  an  embarrassment,  partly  because  it  is  often 
difficult  to  determine  what  is  a  Proper  Name,  and  partly 
because  in  translating  a  text  into  a  foreign  tongue  Proper 
Names,  whose  meanings  are  evidelit  in  the  original 
and  perhaps  have  a  bearing  on  the  story,  lose  their 
significance  ;  and  the  translator  has  therefore  first  of  all 
to  decide  whether  the  name  is  really  a  Proper  Name  at 
all  or  simply  a   description    of  the    personage    or    place, 


> 

r 
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and  next  whether  he  will  sacrifice  the  meaning  because 
the  word  is  used  as  a  nanie,  or  preserve  the  original 
name  and  thus  fail  to  render  the  meaning, — a  meaning 
which  may  be  of  importance  as  revealing  the  channels 
in  which  ancient  thought  flowed.  For  instance  Oho^ 
kuni-nuski-iuhkami y  *'  the  Deity  Master  of  the  Great 
Land/'  is  clearly  nothing  more  than  a  description  of  the 
god  in  question,  who  had  several  other  names,  and  the 
reason  of  whose  adoptiou  of  this  special  one  was  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  *'  Great  Land,"  />.  of  Japan  (or 
rather  of  Tdzumo  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  in 
north-western  Japan),  was  ceded  to  him  by  another 
god,  whom  he  deceived  and  whose  daughter  he  ran 
away  with."  Again  Toyo-ashi-hara-'mhchhaki-Wh^iaga'i- 
ho-aki-KO'tnidzu-fuhnO'kuni,  which  signifies  *'  the  Luxuriant 
Reed-Moor,  the  Land  of  Fresh  Rice-ears, — of  a  Thousand  '9 
Autumns, — of  Long  Five  Hundred  Autumns  *'  cannot 
possibly  be  regarded  as  more  than  an  honorific  description 
of  Japan.  Such  a  catalogue  of  words  could  never  have 
been  used  as  a  nan^e.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  plain  that 
Tetpia  waS'Simply  the  proper  name  of  a  certain  mountain, 
because  there  is  no  known  word  in  Archaic  Japanese  to 
which  it  can  with  certainty  be  traced.  The  difficulty  is 
with  the  intermediate  cases,-— the  cases  of  those  names 
which  are  but  partly  comprehensible  or  partly  applicable 
to  their  bearers ;  and  the  difficulty  is  one  of  which  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  satisfactory  solution  possible.  The 
translator  may  therefore  merely  state  that  in  Vol.  I  of 
these  *'  Records,"  where  an  unusual  number  of  the  Proper 
Names  have  a  bearing  on  the  legends  related  in  the 
text,  he  has,  wherever  feasible,  translated  all  those  which 

...    It.    See  the  legend  in  Sect.  XXIII. 
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are  bome  by  persons,  whether  h^man  or  divine.  In  the 
succeeding  Volumes  he  has  not  done  so,  nor  has  he, 
except  in  a  very  small  luimber  of  instances,  translated 
the  Proper  Names  of  places  in  any  of  the  three  volumes. 
In  order,  however,  lu  convey  all  the  needful  information 
both  as  to  sound  and  as  to  sense,  the  Japanese  original 
is  always  indicated  in  a  Foot-nole  when  the  translation 
has  the  name  in  English,  and  vice  versa,  white  all 
doubtful  etymologies  arc  discussed. 


THE    "  CHRONICLES    OF    JAPAN." 

It  will  have  been  gathered  from  what  has  been  already 
said,  and  it  is  indeed  generally  known,  that  the  "  Records 
of  Ancient  Matters  "  do  not  stand  alone.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  "  ChroLiicles  of  Old  Matters  of  Former  Age  "  whose 
genuineness  is  disputed,  there  is  another  undoubtedly 
authentic  work  with  which  no  student  of  Japanese  anti- 
quity can  dispense.  It  is  entitled  Milion-Gi,  i.e.,  "  Chro- 
nicles of  Japan,"  and  is  second  only  in  value  to  the 
"  Records,"  which  it  has  always  excelled  in  popular  favour. 
It  was  completed  in  A.D.  720,  eight  years  after  the 
"  Records  of  Ancient  Matters "  had  been  presented  to 
the  Empress  Gem-miyo. 

The  scope  of  the  two  histories  is  the  same ;  but  the 
language  of  the  later  one  and  its  manner  of  treating  the 
national  traditions  stand  in  notable  contrast  to  the  unpre- 
10  tending  simplicity  of  the  elder  work.  Not  only  is  the 
style  (excepting  in  the  Songs,  which  had  to  be  le(t  as 
they  were  or  sacrified  altogether)  completely  Chinese, — in 
fact  to  a   great    extent    a    cento    of    well-worn    Chinese 
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phrases, — but  the  subject-matter  is  touched  up,  re- arranged, 
and  polished,  so  as  to  make  the  work  resemble  a_Chinese 
history  so  far  as  that  was  possible.  Chinese  philosophi- 
cal speculations  and  moral  precepts- are  intermingled  with 
the  cruder  traditions  tjiat  had  descended  from  Japanese 
antiquity.  Thus  the  naturalistic  Japanese  account  of  the 
creation  is  ushered  in  by  a  few  sentences  which  trace  the 
origin  of  all  things  to  Kfi-amLJ:^^  (P^fi&)i  ^he  Passive 
and  Active  Essences  of  Chinese  philosophy.  The  legen- 
dary Emperor  Jim-mu  is^crediied  with  speeches  made  up 
of  quotations  from  the^  "  Yi  Ching^  "  the  "  Li  Cki,'^ " 
and  other  standard  Chinese  works.  A  few  of  the  mobt 
childish  of  the  national  traditions  are  omitted,  for  in- 
stance the  story  of  the  *'  White  Hare  of  Inaba/'  that 
of  the  gods  obtaining  counsel  of  a  toad,  and  that  of  the 
hospitality  which  a  speaking  mouse  extended  to  the 
deicy  Master-of-the  Great-Land.*'^  Sometimes  the  original 
tradition  is  simply  softened  down  or  explained  away. 
A  notable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  account  of 
the  visit  of  the  deity  Izanagi**  to  Hades,  whither  he 
goes  in  quest  of  his  dead  wife,  and  among  other  things 
has  to  scale  the  "  Even  Pass  (or  Hill)  of  Hades."*"  In 
the  tradition  preserved  in  the  "  Records "  and  indeed 
even  in  the  **  Chronicles,"  this  pass  or  hill  is  mentioned 
as  a  literal  geographical  fact.  But  the  compiler  of  the 
latter  work,  whose  object  it  was  to  appear  and  to 
make  his  forefathers  appear,  as  reasonable  as  a  learned 
Chine§£^__adds  a  gloss  to  the    effect    that    "  One    account 


13.  ^t?.  14.  laiE- 

15.  See  Sects.  XXI.  XXVII  and  XXIII. 

16.  Rendered  in  the  English  translation  hy  "  the  Male- Who- Invites." 

17.  Yomo  isu  Hira-Saka. 
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says  that  the  Even  Hill  of  Hades  is  no  distinct  place, 
but  simply  the  momeiYt  when  breathing  ceases  at  the 
thtte  of  death  " ; — not  a  happy  guess  certahily,  for  this 
[>ass  is  mentiofted  in  connection  with  Izanagi's  return  to 
the  land  of  the  living.  In  short  we  may  say  of  this 
xvork  what  was  said  of  the  Septuagint, — thst  it  raticnoHBCs. 

Perhaps  it  \v\[{  be  asked,  Itow  can  k  have  come  to  pass 
21  that  a  bool<  in  wlitdi  the  national  traditions  are  thus  tin- 
iliistak^ly  tainpered  with,  and  which  is  moreover  written 
in  Chinese  instead  of  in  the  native  tongue,  has  enjoyed 
sudi  a  much  greater  skar^e  of  popularity  than  the  more 
genAiine  work  ? 

The  anf^wer  4ies  on  the  surface :  the  conoessions  made 
to  Chinese  tviitions— went  far  towards  satisfying  minds 
trained  on  Chinese  modds,  while  at  the  same  time  tlie 
reader  had  bis  respect  for  the  old  native  emperors  in- 
creased, affid  was  enabled  to  preserve  some  sort  of  belief 
in  the  native  gods.  People  are  rarely  quite  logical  in 
stich  matters,  particularly  in  an  early  stage  of  society  ; 
and  diflfioulties  at«e  gtossed  over  rather  than  insisted  upon. 
The  begninir^  of  the  world,  for  instance,  or,  to  i»e 
Japanese  phraseology,  the  ^*  separation  of  heaven  and 
earth ''  took  place  a  long  time  ago ;  and  perhaps,  al- 
though ttiere  co^uld  of  course  be  no  philosophical  doubt 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  event  having  been  the  interaction 
of  the  passive  and  Active  Essen^^es,  it  might  also  some- 
liow  be  true  that  Izanagi  and  Izanami  (the  *'  Male  Who- 
invites  "  and  the  "  Female- Who-Invites  ")  were  the  pro- 
genitor and  progenitrix  of  Japan.  Who  knows  but  what  in 
them  the  formative  principles  may  not  have  been  embodied, 
represented,  or  figured  forth  after  a  fashion  not  quite  deter- 
mined, but  none  the  less  real  ?     As  a  matler  of  fact,  the 
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two  deities    in    question    have    often    been    spoken    of  hi 
Japanese    books    under   such    designations   as   the    '*  Yin 

• 

Deity  "  and  the  **  Vang  Deity,"  and  in  his  Chinese  Pnc- 
face  the  very  compiler  of  these  **  Records "  lends  his 
sanction  to  the  use  of  such  phraseology,  though,  <f  we 
took  closely  at  the  part  taken  by  the  gods  in  the  legend 
narrated  tn  Sect.  IV,  it  would  seem  but  imperfecdy  ap- 
plicable. If  again  early  sovereigns,  such  as  the  Empress 
Jin-go,  addrcs_s  th^ir  troops  in  sentences  cribbed  from  the 
**  Shu  Cfdngy'^^  or,  like  the  Emperor  Kei-k5,  describe  the 
Ainos  ia  terms  that  would  only  suit  the  pages  of  a  Chinese 
topographer, — ^both  these  personages  beiag  supposed  to 
have  44ved  prior  to  the  opening  up  of  intercourse  with  the 
xxMitinent  of  Asia, — the  anachronism  was  partly  hidden 
by  the  fact  of  the  work  which  thus  recorded  their  doings 
t>eing  itself  written  in  the  Chinese  language,  where  sxich 
phrases  only  sounded  natural.  In  some  instances,  too^  die 
Chinese  usage  had  so  completely  superseded  the  native  22 
one  as  to  cause  the  latter  to  have  been  almost  forgotten 
excepting  by  the  members  of  the  Shintd  priestiaood.  This 
happened  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  method  of  dtvioaticsi 
by  ineans  of  a  tortoise-shell,  whose  introduction  caused 
the  elder  native  custom  of  divination  through  the  Bhoulder- 
blade  of  a  deer  to  fall  into  desuetude.  Wliether  indeed 
this  native  custom  itself  may  not  perhaps  be  traced  back 
to  still  earlier  continental  influence  is  another  question* 
So  &r  as  any  documentary  information  reaches,  divination 
throng  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  deer  was  the  most  an- 
cient Japanese  method  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  gods. 
The  use  of  the  Chinese  sexagenary  cycle  for  counting 
rs^  months,  and    days    Is'  another  instance  of  the  im- 
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ported,  usage  having  become  so  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  native  habits  of  mind  as  to  make  the  anachronism 
of  employing  it  when  speaking  4)£__a  period  confessedly 
anterior  to  the  introduction  of  continental  rJvilizatt'^n  nass 
unnQtirjvT  As  for  the  (to  a  modern  European)  grotesque 
notion  of  pretending  to  give  the  precise  months  and  days 
of  events  supposed  to  have  occurred  a  thousand  years 
before  the  date  assigned  to  the  introduction  of  astronomi- 
cal instruments,  of  observatories,  and  even  of  the  art  of 
writing,  that  is  another  of  those  inconsistencies  which, 
while  lying  on  the  very  surface,  yet  so  easily  escape  the 
uncritical  Oriental  mind.^"  Semi-civilized  people  tire  of 
asking  questions,  and  to  question  antiquity,  which  fills  so 
great  a  place  in  their  thoughts,  is  the  last  thing  that 
would  occur  to  any  of  their  learned  men,  whose  mental 
attitude-is^^aracteristically  represented  by  Confucius  when 
he  calls_himself  "A  transmitter  and  not  a  mafef,  be- 
lieving  in  and  loving,  the  ancients. '^^"^"^  As  regards  the 
question  of  language,  standard  Chinese  soon  became  easier 
to  understand  than  Archaic  Japanese,  as  the  former 
23  alone  was  taught  in  the  schools  and  the  native  language 
changed  rapidly  during  the  century  or  two  that  followed 
the  diffusion  of  the  foreign  tongue  and  civilization.      We 

19.  Details  as  to  the  adoption  by  the  Japanese  of  the  Chinese  system 
uf  computing  time  will  be  found  in  the  late  Mr.  Bramsen's  <*  Japanese 
Chronological  Tables,"  where  that  lamented  scholar  brands  ''  the  whole 
system  of  fictitious  dates  applied  in  the  first  histories  of  Japan,"  as  one 
of  the  greatest  literary  frauds  over  perpetrated,  from  which  we  may  infer 
how  little  trust  can  be  placed  in  the  early  Japanese  historical  works." 
See  also  Motowori's  "Inquiry  into  the  True  Chronology,"  pp.  33-36,  and 
his  second  work  on  the  same  subject  entitled  "  Discussion  of  the  Objections 
to  the  Inquiry  into  the  True  Chronology,"  pp.  46  et  seq, 

20.  <<  Confucian  Analects,"  Book  VII.  Chap.  I.  Dr.  Legge's  translation* 
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have  only  to  call  to  mind  the  relative  facility  to  most  of 
ourselves  of  a  Latin  book  and  of  one  written  in  Early 
English.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  principles  of  the 
Japanese  Renaissance  had  taken  hold  of  men's  minds  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  more  genuine,  more  national 
work  assumed  its  proper  place  in  the  estimation  of  students. 
But  the  uncouthness  of  the  style  according  to  modern 
ideas,  and  the  greater  amount  of  explanation  of  all  sorts 
that  is  required  in  order  to  make  the  **  Records  of  An- 
cient Matters "  intelligible,  must  always  prevent  them 
from  attaining  to  the  popularity  of  the  sister  history. 
Thus,  though  published  almost  simultaneously,  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  two  works  were  very  different,  and  their 
&te  has  differed  accordingly. 

To  the  European  student  the  chief  value  of  the 
"  Chronicles  of  Japan  **  lies  in  the  fact  that  their  author, 
in  treating  of  the  so-called  "  Divine  Age,"  often  gives  a 
number  of  various  forms  of  the  same  legend  under  the 
heading  of  **  One  account  says,"  suffixed  in  the  form  of 
a  note  to  the  main  text.  No  phrase  is  more  commonly 
met  with  in  later  treatises  on  Japanese  history  than  this, 
— "  One  account  in  the  *  Chronicles  of  Japan  *  says,"  and 
it  will  be  met  with  occasionally  in  the  Foot  notes  to  the 
present  translation.  There  are  likewise  instances  of  the 
author  of  the  "  Chronicles  "  having  preserved,  either  in 
the  text  or  in  *'  One  account,"  traditions  omitted  by  the 
compiler  of  the  "  Records."  Such  are,  for  instance,  the 
quaint  legend  invented  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  sun 
and  moon  do  not  shine  simultaneously,"  and  the  curious 
development  of  the  legend  of  tlie  expulsion  of   the  deity  ^ 


21.    It  majr  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  quote  this  legend  in  foil.     It 
is  as  follows : 
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Susa^nO'7vo  (**  Impetuous  Male  "),  telling  us  of  the  hos- 
pftaltty  which  was  refused  to  him  by  the  other  gods 
when  he  appeared  before  them  to  beg  for  shelter.  Many 
of  the  Songs,  too,  in  the  "  Chronicles  *'  are  different  from 
those  in  the  "  Records/'  and  make  a  precious  addition  to 
our  vocabulary  of  Archaic  Japanese.  The  prose  text, 
likewi^,  contains  in  the  shape  of  notes,  numbers  of  read^ 
ings  by  which  the  pronunciation  of  words  written  ideo- 
graphicallyi  or  the  meaning  of  words  written  phonetically 
in  the  "Records"  may  be  ascertained.  Finally  the 
"  Chronicles  "  give  us  the  annals  of  seventy-two  years  not 
comprised  in  the  plan  of  the  **  Records,"  by  carrying 
down  to  A.D.  700  the  history  which  in  the  "  Records " 
stops  at  the  year  628.     Although  therefore  it  is  a  mistake 

'<  One  Account  sayi  that  the  HeaTen-Shining  Great  Deity,  being  in 
Heaven  said  :  *  I  hear  that  in  the  Central  Land  of  Reed-Plains  (/.^.  Japan) 
there  is  a  Food-Possessing  Deity.  Do  thou,  Thine  Augustness  Moon-Night 
Possessor,  go  and  see.'  His  Augustness  the  Moon-Night  Possessor,  having 
received  these  orders,  descended  [to  earth],  and  arrived  at  the  place  where 
the  Food'PoMessing  Deity  was.  The  Food-Possessing  Deity  forthwith,  on 
tutning  her  head  towards  the  land,  produced  rice  from  her  mo  uth ;  again,  on 
turning  to  the  sea,  she  also  produced  from  her  mouth  things  broad  of  fin  and 
things  narrow  of  fin;  again,  on  turning  to  the  mountains,  she  also  pro- 
duced from  her  mouth  things  rough  of  hair  and  things  soft  of  hair. 
Having  collected  together  all  these  things,  she  offered  them  [to  the 
Moon-God]  as  a  feast  on  a  hundred  tables.  At  this  time  His  August- 
ness the  Moon-Night- Possessor,  being  angry  and  colouring  up,  said : 
*How  filthy!  how  vulgar!  What!  shalt  thou  dare  to  feed  me  with 
things  spat  out  from  thy  mouth  ? '  [and  with  these  words],  he  drew  his 
sabre  and  slew  her.  Afterwards  he  made  his  report  [to  the  Sun-God- 
dess]. When  he  told  her  all  the  particulars,  the  Heaven- Shining  Great 
Deity  was  very  angry,  and  said  :  '  Thou  art  a  wicked  Deity,  whom  it 
is  not  right  for  me  to  see ;  * — and  forthwith  she  and  His  Augustness  the 
Moon-Night-Possessor  dwelt  separately  day  and  night."  The  partly 
parallel  legend  given  in  these  "  Records  "  forms  the  aubject  of  Sect  XVII 
of  the  Translation, 
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tajassert,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  ''  Chronicles  of 
Japan  "  must  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  Japanese 
historical  works,  their  assistance  can  in  no  wise  be 
dbpensed  with  by  the  student  of  Japanese  mythology 
and  of  the  Japanese  language.^ 

IV. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  EARLY   JAPANESE. 

The  Japanese  of  the  mythical  period,  as  pictured  in 
the  legends  preserved  by  the  compiler  of  the  "  Records 
of  .Ancient  Matters,"  were  a  race  who  had  long  emerged 
from  the  savage  state,  and  had  attained  to  a  high  level 
of  barbaric  skill.  The  Stone  Age  was  forgotten  by  them  ) 
— or  nearly  so, — ^and  the  evidence  points  to  their  never 
having  passed  through  a  genuine  Bronze  Age,  though  the 
knowledge  of  bronze  was  at  a  later  period  introduced 
from  the    neighbouring    continent.     They    used    iron    for  as 

manu&cturing    speais^   swordsp  and-  knivfis oL-y^rious 

shapes^^nd  likewise  for  the  more  peaceful  purpose  of 
making  hooks  wherewith  to  angle,  or  to  fasten  the 
doors  of  their  huts.  Their  other  warlike  and  hunting 
implements  (besides  traps  and  gins,  which  appear  to 
have  been  used  equally  for  catching  beasts  and  birds 
and  for  destroying  human  enemies)  were  bows  and 
elbow-pads, — ^the  latter  seemingly  of  skin,  while  jspecial 
allusion  is  made  to  the  &ct  that,  the  jarrows  woic 
feathered.  Perhaps  clubs  should  be  added  to  the  list. 
Of  the  bows  and  arrows,  swords  and  knives,  there  is 
perpetual  mention ;  but  nowhere  do  we  hear  of  the  tools 

'  •  ax-  Compare  Mr.  Satow's  remarks  on  this  sabject  in  Vol.  Ill,  Pt.  I, 
pp.  2l-a3  of  these  <(Tnmsaetio&»."    


/ 
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with  which. they  were  manuiiictured,  and  tliere  ui  the 
game  remarkable  silence  regarding  tucb  widely  spread 
domestic  implements  as  the  saw  and  the  axe.  We  heiir. 
however,  of  the  pestle  and  iire-drill,  of  the  wedgei  of 
the  sickle,  and  of  the  shuttle  used  In  weaving. 

Navigation  seems  to  have  been  in  a  very  elementary 
stage.  Indeed  the  art  of  sailing  was,  as  we  know  from 
the  classical  literature  of  the  country,  but  little  practised 
in  Japan  even  so  late  as  the  middle-of^e-tffnth  century 
of  our  era  siibsequenLto^the^gencral  difTusion  of  Chinese 
civilization,  though  rowing  and  punting  are  often  men- 
tiond  by  the  early  poets.  In  one  passage  of  the 
"Records"  and  in  another  of  the  "Chronicles/*  mention 
is  made  of  a  "two-forked  boat"  used  on  inland  pools 
or  lakes ;  but,  as  a  rule,  in  the  earlier  portions  of  those 
works,  we  read  only  of  people  going  to  sea  or  being  sent 
down  from   heaven  in  water-proof  baskets  without  oar$, 

'^   and  reaching  their  destination  not  through  any  efforts  of 
their  own,  but  through  supernatural  inter-position  " 
To  what  we  should  call   towns  or  villages  very  Uttle 

26  reference,  is  made  anywhere  in  the  "  Records "  or  in 
ttiat  portion  of  the  '*  Chronicles "  which  contains  the 
account  of  the  so-called   "  Divine  Age."     But  from  what 


.  23.  A  curious  «crap  of  the  history  of  Japtneye  oiviliiatioii  is  pn* 
served  in  the  word  kaji^  whose  exclusive  ecotptatioQ  in  thie  modeni 
tongue  is  '<  rudder."  In  archaic  Japanese  it  meant  «oar,"  a  signification 
which  is  now  expressed  by  the  term  /v,  which  has  been  borrowed  from 
the  Chinese.  It  is  a  matter  of  debate  whether  the  ancient  Japanese 
boats  possessed  such  an  appliance  as  a  ruddsr^  and  the  word  U^^Uki  or 
iaUhi  has  been  credited  with  that  meftuing.  The  mofe  likely  Qpii»io» 
seems  to  be  that  both  the  thing  and  the  word  were  specialized  in  later 
tinxes,  the  early  Japanese  batmen  having  made  any  oar  4o.  duty  .for  a 
rudder  when  dxcmnstanoes  necessitated  the  wt  oC.pnc.    ...        ;  i:^  . 


wtt   learn   incidentally,   it   would    seem   that   the   scanty 

population  waa   chiefly   diatributed  in  small  hamlets  and 

iaoiated  dwellings  along  the  coast  and  up  the  course  of 

tba  larger  streams.    Of  houae4)uilding  there  is  frequent 

aietttioni    t specially  of  the  building  of  palaces  or  temples 

for    sovefsigns    or    godSi-^the    words     "  palace "    and 

*'  ttmple  "  being  (it  should  be   mentioned)  represented  in 

Japanese  by  the  same  term.     Sometimes,  in  describing 

the  construction  of  such  a  sacred  dwelling,  the  author  of 

the  '*  Records/'  abandoning  his  usual  flat  and  monotonous 

sQ^e,  soars  away  on  poetic  wings,  as  when,  for  instance, 

he  tslle  how  the  monarch  of  Idzumo,  oii  abdicating  Jn 

fiivour  of  the  Sun-GoddeSs's  descendant!  covenanted  that 

die  htMr  sho^lId  **  make  stout  his  temple  pillars  on  the 

nethermoet  rock4x>ttomi  and  make  high  the  cross-^beams 

to  the  plain  of  High   Heaven.*'^    It  must  not»  however, 

be  inferred  from  such  language  tliat  these  so-^led  palaces* 

and  ten^Ies  were  of  very  gorgeous  and  imposing  a^^t. 

Hie  more  exact  notices  to  be   culled  from  the  ancient' 

Sbintd   Jkftuala   (which   are    but   little   posterior  to   the 

''Reoofda^'  and  in  no  wise  contradict  the  inferences  to 
be  drawii  froni  the  latter)  having  been  already  summarized 

bf  Mr.  SafeOW,  it  may  be  as   well   to  quote  that  gentle- 

flttn's  words.     He  says  :^    "  The  pialace  of  the  Japaneser 

soveieign  was  a  wooden,  hut^  with  its  pHlai^  planted  in  the 

grdundy  instead  of  bdng  erected  upon  broad  flat  stones^ 

ae  In  modem  buildings.     The   whole   frame^-work,  con- 

siting  of  pdstSf  beams,  raftersi  door-posts  and  window- 

fittMes,  was  tied  together  wiA   cords  made  by  twisting 

tHe  kmg  'fibrous  stems  of  olimlring  plants^  such  as  Puersiria^ 

'   :m.  8«e  the  Md  Cff  ^eet,  XXXII.       ''      '  "'  '     J 

,V  sj.    .Sf*.  Vol'  ^X«  Pt.  11,  jpp.  J9i*i92,  of  these  **  TifwwclipBs/' . . !   • ! 
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Thunhergiana  (higu)  and  Wistaria  Sinensis-^  (/i^V).  The 
floor  must  have  been  low  down,  so  that  the  occupants  ^of 
the  building,  as  they  squatted  or  lay  on  their  mats,  were 
exposed  to  the  stealthy  attacks  of  venomous  snakes,  which 
were  probably  far  more  numerous  in  the  earliest  ages  when 
the  country  was  for  the  most  part  uncultivated,  than  at  the 

present  day There  seems  some  reason  to  think  that 

the  ji^uka,  here  translated  floor,  was  originally  nothing  but 
a  couch  which  ran  round  the  sides  of  the  hut,  the  rest 
27  of  the  space  being  simply  a  mud-floor,  aiid  tteit  tiie 
size  of  the  couch  was  gradualiy  increased  until  it  Oc* 
cupied  the  whole  interior.  The  rafters  projected  upward 
beyond  the  ridge-pole,  crossing  each  other  as  is  seen 
in  the  roofs  of  modem  Sbm-tau  temples,  whether  their 
architecture  be  in  conformity  with  early  traditions  (in 
which  case  all  the  rafters  are  so  crossed)  of  modified 
in  accordance  with  more  advanced  principles  of  con- 
struction, and  the  crossed  rafters  retained  only  as  orna- 
ments at  the  two  ends  of  the  ridge.  The  roof  was 
thatched,  and  perhaps  had  a  gable  at  each  etid,  with  a 
hole  to  allow  the  smoke  of  the  wood-firfe  to  escape,  so 
that  it  was  possible  for  birds  flying  in  ahd  perching  on 
the  beams  overhead,  to  defile  the  food,  or  the  Are  with 
which  it  was  cooked."  To  this  description  it  need  only 
be  added  that  fences  were  in  use,  and  that  the  wooden 
doors,  sometimes  fastened  by  means  of  hooks,  resembled 
those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Europe  rather  than 
the  sliding,  screen-like  doors  of  modern  Japan.  The 
windows  seem  to  have  been  mere  holes.  Rugs  of  skins 
and  rush  matting  were  occasionally  brought  in  to  Bit 
upon,  and  we  even  hear  once  or  twice  of  "  silk  rugs " 
beingused  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  noble  and  wealthy. 
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The  habits  of  personaLckanliiiess  whi^h  so  plgasantly 
distinguish  the  modern  Japanese  from  their  neighbours  in 
contjjiental  A.^i>^  though  less  fully  developed  than  at 
present,  would  seem  to  have  existed  in  the  gertn  in'  early' 
tinier,  as  we  read  more  than  once  of  bathing  in'  riy^rs,^ 
and  $ire  told  of  bathing-women  being  specially  attached 
to  the  person  of  a  certain  imperial  infant:  LustmtipAsV 
tCKS,  .formed  part  of  the  religious  practices  of  the  i^aoe. 
iatrines  are  mentioned  several  times.  They  would  .ap-»  .;c 
pear  to  h^ve  been  situated  aw^y  from  the  houses  and  to. 
have  generally -been  placed- over  a  runnmg  stream  ,-wheiKe 
doubtless  the  name  for  latrine  in  the  Ai'chaic  Dialect,— 
kaha-ya  i.e.  *'  river  house."  A  well-known  Japanese 
classic  of  the  tenth  century,  the  "  YamatO:  Tales/T  tells 
us  indeed  that  *^  in  older  days  the  people  dwelt  in  houses 
raised  on  "plat-forms  built  out  on  the  river  Ikuta,^*  and 
goes  on  to  relate  a  story  which  presupposes  such  a 
method  of  architecture.*^  A  passage  in  the  account  of  2« 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Jim-mu  which  occurs  both  in 
the  "  Records  "  and  in  the  "  Chronicles,"  and  another  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Sui-nin  occurring  in  the  "  Re- 
cords "  only,  might  be  interpreted  so  as  to  support  this 
statement^  But  both  are  extremely  obscure,  and  beyond 
the  fact  that  people  who  habitually  lived  near  the  water 
'may  have  built  their  houses  after  the  aquatic  fashion 
practised  rin  different  parts  of  the  world  by  certain  savage 
tribes  both  ancient  and  modern,  the  present  writer  is  not 
aware  of  any  authority  for  the  assertion  that  they  actually 

\  ^  ■  ,     r        .  ■  .  .  .       .       i,   ■ 

-"  Tfi,  •'  Yamato  Monogatari, 

vj."'  For  a  translation  of  this  story  see  the  present  writer's  **  Classical 
Poetry  of  the  Japanese,"  pp.  42.44. 

28.    See  Sect.  XLIV,  Note  12  and  Sect.  LXXII,  Note  29* 


did  flo  except  the  kdated  passage  In  the  '*  Y&mtto  Tales  " 
just  quoted. 

A  peculiar  sort  of  dwelling^laoe  which  the  two^  old 
hietoriai  bring  protninentiy  under  our  notioe,  is  the  80«» 
called  ''parturition-house/'--^  onetoomed  hut  widtout 
windows  which  a  woman  was  eicpected  to  build  and  ro* 
tire  into  for  the  purpose  of  being  delivered  ufiseen«*  It 
would  also  appear  to  be  not  unlikely  that  newlynnanrled 
»c0ij^)les  retired  into  a  specially  built  hut  for  tiie  puipose 
of  consummating  the  marriage,  and  it  is  certain  that 

29.  Mr.  Ernest  Satow,  who  in  1878  risited  the  island  of  Haohyo, 
gives  the  following  details  concerning  the  obsenrance  down  to  modem 
timei  in  that  remote  corn^  of  the  Japanese  Empire  of  the  custota  men- 
tioiied  in  the  text:  « In  HachiJ5  URomcn,  when  «ba«t  to  beoonw  nKMlM», 
were  fotmerljr  driven  ont  to  th«  favts  on  the  moontain-sidfl^  and  aoooiding 
to  the  acoonntt  of  native  writers,  left  to  shift  for  themselvasy  the  remit 
not  unfreqnently  being  the  death  of  the  newborn  infant,  or  if  it  survived 
the  rude  circmnstanoes  under  which  it  first  saw  the  light,  the  seeds  of 
dliesM  were  sown  which  dung  to  it  thronghont  Its  ifter  life.  The  nde 
0f  noB-ittteroourse  was  m  strictly  enforoed^  that  the  woman  was  aot  allow- 
ed to  leave  the  hut  even  to  visit  her  own  patents  at  the  point  of  death, 
and -besides  the  injurious  efiects  that  this  solitary  confinement  must  have 
had  on  the  wives  themselves,  their  prolonged  absence  was  a  serious  loss 
to  households,  where  there  were  elder  children  and  large  establishments 
•0  be  sttperintettded.  The  rigour  of  the  ousiom  wis  so  far  idoxed  in 
modem  times,  that  the  huts  wen  no  longer  built  on  the  bills,  but  wew 
constracted  inside  the  homestead.  It  was  a  subject  of  wonder  to  people 
from  other  parts  of  Japan  that  the  senseless  practice  should  stiU  be  kept 

upr  and  its  abolition  was  often  recommended,  but  the  administrMio&ol' 
the  ShAguns  was  not  animated  by  a  fefocmiflg  spirit,  aid  it  remained  for 
the  Government  of  the  Mikado  to  exhort  the  islanders  to  abandon  this 
and  the  previously  mentioned  custom.  They  are  therefore  no  longer 
sanctioned  by  official  authority  and  the  force  of  social  opinion  against 
them  is  incrMsiog,  so  that  before  long  these  reUcs  of  ancient  ceremonial 
religion  will  in  all  probability  have  di8i^>peared  from  the  gfoup  of  islands." 
(Trans,  of  the  Asiat.  80c.  of  Ji^an»  V<^.  \U  part  III,  pp*  4$5A) 


for  each  sovereign  a  new  palace  was  erected  on  hia 
accesaion* 

Castles  are  not  distinctly  spoken  of  till  a  period  which* 
though  still  mythical  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer 
coincides  according  to  the  received  chronology  with  the 
first  century  B.  C  We  then  first  meet  with  the  curious 
term;  "  pce-castle/'  whose  precise  signification  is  a  matter 
of  dispute  among  the  native  commentators,  but  which, 
on  comparison  with  Chinese  descriptions  of  the  Early 
Japanese,  should  probably  be  understood  to  mean  a  kind 
of  palisade  serving  the  purpose  of  a  redoubt,  behind 
which  the  warriors  could  ensconce  themselves.*  If  this 
conjecture  be  correct,  we  have  here  a  good  instance  of  a 
word,  so  to  speak,  moving  upward  with  the  march  of 
civilizatfon,  the  term,  which  formerly  denoted  something 
not  much  better  than  a  fence,  having  later  come  to 
convey  the  idea  of  a  stone  castle. 

To  conclude  the  subject  of  dwelling-places,  it  should 
be  stated  that  cave*^wellers  are  sometimes  alluded  to^ 
The  legend  of  the  retirement  of  the  Sun*Goddess  into  a 
cavern  may  possibly  suggest  to  some  the  idea  of  an 
eariy  period  when  such  habitations  were  the  normal 
abodes  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Japanese  mce.*^  But  at 
the  time  when  the  national  traditions  assumed  their 
present  shape,  such  a  state  of  things  had  certainly  quite 
passed  away,  if  it  ever  existed,  and  only  iMrbarous 
Ainos  and  rough  bands  of  robbers  are  credited  with  the 

• 

construction   of  such   primitive   retreats.     Natural  caves 

30.  See  Sect.  .LXX,  Note  6.  The  Japanese  term  is  ma-Jh',  ki  being 
an  Aichaio  tenn-  for  *■  castle.*' 

31.  See  Sect.  XVI.    Mention  of  oiv^^dwollers  wUl  iUq  be  found  in 
Seen.  XLVIII,  and  LXXX. 
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(it  may  be  well  to  state) '  are  rai«  in  Japan,  and  the 
caves  that  are  alluded  to  were  mostly  artificial,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  context. 

The  food^^of  the  Early  Japanese  consisted  of  fish  and 
of  the  fiesh  of  the  wild  creatures  which  fell  by  the 
hunter's  arrow  or  were  taken  in  the  trapper's  snare,— an 
animal  diet  with  which  Buddhist  prohibitions  had  not 
yet  interfered,  as  they  began  to  do  in  early  historical 
times.  Rice  is  the  only  cereal  of  which  there  is  such 
mention  made  as  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  its 
50  cultivation  dates  back  to  time  immemorial.  Beans,  millet, 
and  barley  are  indeed  named  once,  together  with  silk- 
worms, in  the  account  of  the  **  Divine  Age."**  But  the 
passage  has  every  aspect  of  an  interpolation  in  the 
legend,  perhaps  not  dating  back  long  before  the  time 
of  the  eighth  century  compiler.  A  few  unimportant 
vegetables  and  fruits,  of  most  of  which  there  is  but  a 
single  mention,  will  be  found  in  the  list  of  plants  given 
below.  The  intoxicating  liquor  called  sake  was  known 
in  Japan  during  the  mythical  period,^  and  so  were 
chopsticks  for  eating  the  food  with..  Cooking-pots  and 
cups  and  dishes — the  latter  both  of  earthenware  and  of 
leaves  of  trees, — ^are  also  mentioned ;  but  of  the  use  of 
fire  for  warming  purposes  we  hear  nothing.  Tables  are 
named  several  times,  but  never  in  ^connectionwith  food. 
They  would-secnTlo  have  been  exclusiuely  use3  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  offerings  on,  and  were  probably 
quite  small  and  low^ — in  fact  rather  trays  than  tables 
according  to  European  ideas. 

In  the  use  of  clothing  and  the  specialization  of  garments 

32.  See  the  latter  part  of  Seer.  XVII. 

33.  Sec  Sect.  XVIII,  Note  16.  -       
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the. Early  Japanese  had  reached  a  high  level.      We  read* 
in  the  most   ancient   legends    of   upper    garments,   skirts, 
trowscrs,    girdles,    veils,    and     hats, .  while    both    sexes 
adorned  themselves   with   necklaces,   bracelets,  and  head- 

»  r 

ornaments  of  stones  considered  precious, — in  this  respect . 
offermg  a  striking  contrast  to  their  descendants  in  modem 
times,  of  whose  attire  jewelry  forms  no  part.  The 
material  of  their  clothes  was  hempen  cloth  and  paper- 
mtilberry  bark,  coloured  by  being  rubbed  with  madder; 
and  probably  with  woad  and  other  tinctorial  plants.  All 
the  garments,  so  far  as  we  may  judge,  were  woven, 
sewing  being  nowhere  mentioned,  and  it  being  expressly 
stated  by  the  Chinese  commentator  on  the  "  Shan  Hai 
Chingl'^  who  wrote  earIy_JiLthe  fourth  century,  that  the 
Japanese  had  no  needles.**  From  the  great  place  which  the 
chase  occupied  in  daily  life  we  are  led  to  suppose  that 
skins  also  were  used  to  make  garments  of.  There  is  in  the 
"Records"  at  least  one  passage  which  favours  this  supposir 
tion,**  and  the  "Chronicles'*  in  one  place  mention  the  straw^ 
rain-coat  and  broad-brimmed  hat,  which  still  fomi  the3i 
Japanese  peasant's  effectual  protection  against  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather.  The  tendrils  of  creeping  plants 
served  the  purposes  of  string,  and  bound  the  warrior's 
sword  round  his  waist.  Combs  are  mentioned,  and  it  is 
evident  that  much  attention  was  devoted  to  the  dressing 
of  the  hair.  The  men  seem  to  have  bound  up  their  hair 
in't wo  bunches,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  whilst  the 
youngs  boys  tied  theirs  into  a  topknot,  the  unmarried  girls 

let '  their    locks    hang   down    over   their   necks,    and    the 

t«    . , ■  ■    .   - ' 

34.T   lUIVig. 
.;35.    Sec^  however,  the  legend  in  S«ct.  LXV. 
36.    See  beginning  of  Sect-  XXVII. 
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married  women  dressed  theirs  after  a  &shion  which  ap* 
parently  combined  the  two  last-named  methods.  There 
is  no  mention  in  any  of  the  old  books  of  cutting  the 
hair  or  beard  except  in  token  of  disgrace ;  neither  do  we 
gather  that  the  sexes,  but  for  this  matter  of  the  head- 
dress, were  distinguished  by  a  diversity  of  apparel  and 
ornamentation. 

With  regard  to  the  precious  stones  mentioned  above 
as  having  been  used  as  ornaments  for  the  head,  neck,  and 
arms,  the  texts  themselves  give  us  little  or  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  identity  of  the  stones  meant  to  be  referred 
to.  Indeed  it  is  plain  (and  the  native  commentators 
admit  the  fact)  that  a  variety  of  Chinese  characters  pro- 
perly denoting  different  sorts  of  jewels  were  used  indis- 
criminately by  the  early  Japanese  writers  to  represent 
the  single  native  word  tama  which  is  the  only  one  the 
language  contains  to  denote  any  hard  snbstance  on  which 
a  special  value  is  set,  and  which  often  refers  chiefly  to 
the  rounded  shape,  so  that  it  might  in  fact  be  translated 
by  the  word  "bead"  as  fittingly  as  by  the  word  "jewel." 
We  know,  however,  from  the  specimens  which  have  re- 
warded the  labours  of  archaeological  research  in  Japan 
that  agate,  crystal,  glass,  jade,  serpentine,  and  steatite 
arc  the  most  usual  materials,  and  carved  and  pierced 
cylindrical  shapes  {fnaga-tama  and  kuda-tama),  the  com- 
monest forms.*^ 

The   horse    (which    was    ridden,    but   not   driven),   the 


37.  For  details  on  this  subject  and  iUustiations,  see  Mr.  Henry  voo 
Siebold's  '<  Notes  onr  Japanese  Archaeology,"  p.  1$  and  Table  XI,  aad  a 
paper  by  Professor  Milne  on  the  "  Stone  Age  in  Japan,"  read  before  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  Great  Britain  on  the  25th  May,  1880,  pp^  lo 
and  II. 
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barndix>r  fowl»  and  the  cormorant  used  for  fishing,  are  the 
only  domesticated  creatures  mentioned  in  the  earlier  tra- 
ditions, with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the  silkworm,  to  3-J 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.'*  In  the  later 
portions  of  the  "  Records  "  and  "  Chronicles,"  dogs  and 
cattle  are  alluded  to;  but  sheep,  swine,  and  even  cats 
were  apparently  not  yet  introduced.  Indeed  sheep  were 
scarcely  to  be  seen  in  Japan  until  a  few  years  ago,  goats 
are  still  almost  unknown,  and  swine  and  all  poultry  ex- 
cepting the  barn-door  fowl  are  extremely  uncommon. 

The  following  enumeration  of  the  animals  and  plants 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  portion**  of  the  *'  Records"  may 
be  of  interest.  The  Japanese  equivalents,  some  few  of 
which  are  obsolete,  are  put  in  parenthesis,  together  with 
the  Chinese  characters  used  to  write  them : 

Mammals.  Horse,  {uma  %  and  koma  ||||). 

Bear,  (ktuna  m).  Mouse  or  Rat  {nedzumi  j^^ 

Boor,  («ri||().  <* Sea-ass"  [Seal  or  Sea-lion?]  {mi- 
Deer,  {shika  it).  chi  )j|||). 

Hare,  \magi  Jl).  Whale,  (kujira  IK). 


58.  The  tradition  preserved  in  Sect.  CXXIV,  shows  that  in  times 
almost,  if  not  quite,  historical  (the  4th  century  of  our  era)  the  silkworm 
was  a  curious  novelty,  apparently  imported  from  Korea.  It  is  not  only 
possible,  but  probable,  that  silken  fabrics  were  occasionally  im()orted  into 
Japan  from  the  mainland  at  an  earlier  period,  which  would  account  for 
the  mention  of  "silk  rugs"  in  Sects  XL  and  LXXXIV. 

39.  The  (necessarily  somewhat  arbitrary)  line  between  earlier  and 
later  times  has  been  drawn  at  the  epoch  of  the  traditional  conquest  of 
Korea  by  the  Empress  Jin-g9  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  century 
of  our  era,  it  being  then,  according  to  the  received  opinions,  that  the 
Japanese  first  came  in  contact  with  their  continental  neighbours,  and  began 
to  borrow  from  them.  (See  however  the  concluding  Section  of  this  In- 
troduction for  a  demonstration  of  the  untrustworthiness  of  all  the  so-called 
history  of  Japan  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  era). 


•  ;» 
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Birds. 

Barndoor-fowl,  {kake  m). 

Cormorant,  {u  |||). 

Crow  or  Raven,  [karasu  J^). 
■  Dotterel   or  Plover  or  Sand-piper, 
{chidori  ^,R). 

Heron  or  Egret  {jiagi  JH). 

Kingfisher  [soni-dori  3^A). 

Nuye  (jdD.-to 

Pheasant  (^fry^^V/zi  ^). 

Snipe,  (shigi^). 

Swan,  (shiro-tori  fij^). 

Wild -duck,  (>&rr>;w  f|)< 
.Wild-goose,  (itan'm). 

ZZ  Reptilks. 

Crocodile,  (wart2||).4i 
Tortoise  {kame  j|}. 
Toad    iv    Frog,    {tanigukuy    written 

phonetically). 
Serpent,  {worochi  j(g). 


Snake  [smaller  than  the  piecediiig], 
{hemi  Jfg). 

Insects.-  '     ' 

Centipede,  {mukade  |^£^).      '■'••' 

Dragon-fly,  (akidzu  IfM). 

Fly,  {hahi,!^). 

Louse,  {shirami  |^). 

Silk- worm,  {kahiko  U). 

Wasp  <7r  Bee,  (hachi  %), 

■     .  ,  (! 

Fishes,  etc. 

Pagrus  cardinalis  [probably], ,  [oka' 
dahi  ISM)  [of  perhaps  the  Pagrus 
cardinaiis  {iai  ^)  is  intended.] 

Perch  \_Percalabrax  japonicus\  su- 
dzuki  ^). 

B^he-de-mer   [genus   Pen(acta\  \ko 

Medusa,  {kuragey  written  phoneti- 
cally). 


40.  See  Sect.  XXIV,  Note  4.  . 

41.  Mr.  Satow,  in  his  translation  of  a  passage  of  tlie  <<  Records  of 
Ancient  Matters "  forming  part  of  a  note  to  his  third  paper  on  the 
•*Rituab"  in  Vol.  IX,  Pt.  II  of  these  "Transactions,"  renders  wani  by 
"shark."  There  is  perhaps  some  want  of  clearness  in  the  old  Iiistocical 
books  in  the  details  concerning  the  creature  in  question,  and  \^%  fin  is 
mentioned  in  the  "  Chronicles."  But  the  accounts  point  rather  to  an 
amphibious  creature,  conceived  of  as  being  somewhat  similar  to  the 
serpent,  than  to  a  fish,  and  the  Chinese  descriptions  quoted  by  the 
Japanese  commentators  unmistakably  refer  to  the  crocodile.  The  ti^nslator 
therefore  sees  no  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning  the  usually  accepted 
interpretation  of  wani  (|l|)  as  "crocodile"  It  should  be  noticed- that 
the  wani  is  never  introduced  into  any  but  patently  febulous  stories,  and 
that  the  example  of  other  nations,  and  indeed  of  Japan  itself,  shows 
that  myth-makers  have  no  objection  to  embellish  their  tales  by  the 
mention  of  wonders  supposed  to  exist  in  foreign  lands. 
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Shells. 
Area    Subcrenata   [?]    (htralfu-kahi, 

written  phonetically). 
Cockle  [Area  /njinia](kisa'gahi^^). 
Turbinida  [a  shell  of  the  family] 
.{tMadamij^lfli). 

PlAhfTS. 
Ampelopsis    seriancefoliq  [?]    {^kaga- 

Apharuwthe  aspera^  {mukuj  written 

phonetically). 
Aucuba  japonica  [probably]   aha-giy 

written  phonetically). 
'^Bamboo,'  {take  1t). 
Bamboo-grass  [Bambusa  ekino\,  sasa 

Barley  [or  wheat?],  {mugi'^). 

Beans  [two  kinds,  viz.,  Soja  glya'th* 
and  Phaselus  radia/us  (the  general 
name  is  mame  g.  that  of  the  latter 
spedies  in  particular  adzuki  ^hg). 

Bulrush  {Typha  japonica']  {kama  % 

Bush-clover    [Lespedeza    of   various 

species],  {hagi  ^). 
Camellia  japHmica  {tsuba-ki  J5|). 
Cassia  [Chinese  mythical ;  or  perhaps 

•  the  xaM\vtCercidiphyllumjapomca\ 

{katsura^  variously  written). 
Chamacyparis  obisusa,  {hi-no-ki  ifj^). 
Qeyera  japonica  [and  another  allied 

but  undetermined  species],  [saka- 

Clubmoss,  {hi'kage  fl  Jt). 

Cocciilus  thtmbergi  [probably]   {fsu- 

'^*'*^"  SRlf) 
Gryptomeria  japonicay  {s^ugi  ^g.) 


Eulalia  japonica  (kaya  51^). 
Evonymus  japonica^   {ntasa-ki  'JIH 

*). 
Ginger,  [or  perhaps  the  Xanthoxylon 

is  intended]  ha%kfkami  J[). 
Halochoha  macrantha  [but  it  is  not 

certain  that  this  is   the  dea-weed 

intended]  komo  %%). 

Holly  [or  rather  the  Olea  aquifoliwn, 
which  closely  resembles  holly], 
hihira-gi  jf^). 

Knot-grass  [Polygonum  tinctori^m 
{awi  g). 

Lily,     {sawi    written     phonetically, 

yamayuri-gttsa  lljftJl?,  and  saJki- 

^^^^  Hfif:). 

Madder,  (akatie  ^). 

Millet  [Pnnicum  itdlicutn\  (aha  5|). 

Moss,  (/^c?^^  |j[). 

Oak  (two  species,  one  evergreen  and 
one  deciduous,— ^//^/r«j  myrsina:- 
/olia,  Q.  dentata  {kashi  Qflf,  kashi- 
wa  tt)]. 

Peach,  (momo  i^), 

Photinia  glabra   [?],  soba^  written 

phonetically). 
Pine-tree,  {rnatsu  3^). 
Pueraria  thunbergiana,  {kudzu  J5). 
Reed,  {ashi  ^). 
Rice,  {ine  f^). 
Sea-weed  [or  the  original  term  may 

designate  a  particular  species],  {me 

Sedge  [Scripus  mariHmu5\  suge  ff ). 
Spindle-tree    [Evonymus    radicans^ 

masaki  no  kadzura  Jl^JI)- 
Vegetable  Wax-tree  [Rhus  succeda-  34 

nea\  {hashi  jH[). 
Vine,  {yebi-kadmra  |BiV}.   ■ 
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Wild  cherry  [or  birch  ?],  hakaka  ^ 

Wild  chive  [or  rather  the  allium 
odorum^  which  closely  resembles 
it],  {kthndra  jy|). 


Winter-cherry  [^PhysaHs  alkikengi'^ 
aka-kagachi  written  phonetically, 
and  also  hohodtuH  HH). 


The  later  portions  of  the   work  furnish  in  addition  the 
following : — 


Animals. 

Cow  {ushifi^\ 

Dog.  (»«»  *)• 

Crane,  [genos  Grus\  {tadwu  |||). 

35  Dove  or  Pigeon,  {hato  Ml). 
Grebe,  {nihthdori^jf^. 
Lark,  {hibari^^l^ 
Peregrine  falcon,  {hayahiaa  ||L). 
Red-throated  quail,  {udzura  H). 
Treespanow  {mutme  f|). 
Wag-tail,  [probably]  (mana-hcuhira), 
written  phonetically). 
Wren,  (w*i/ftiaMJ|). 
Dolphin,  {truka  AftJSSl)- 
Trout,  {Plecoglossus  altivelis]  {ayu  i^ 

a)- 

Tunny,    [a   kind    of,    viz.    7^ynnus 

n'W]  (shibi^). 
Crab,  (kani  (). 
Horse-fly  {amu  tt). 
Oyster  {knki  ^), 

Plants. 
Alder  [^Unus  maritinM]  {hari-nc-ki 

m- 

Aralia  (nii-lsuna  gashiwa  |||i|||46)' 
Brasaiia  peltata  {nunaha  J|). 
Cabbage  \brassica\  [aona  i|S%)* 


Catalpa  Kaempfri  [btrt  some  say  the 

cherry  is  meant  [adtusa  ||&). 
Chestnut  {kurijf^. 
Dioscorea  ^in^hba  {tokorthdutra 

Efwonynms  siebotdianus  {nu^ttmi  Hfi 

Gourd  {hisago  ^O* 
Hedys€trum  esaUenhtm  (wcgi  |K). 
Hydropyrum  laHfolium  (komo  (). 
Kadxura  japonica  [sen-kadzura  |f ). 
Livislona  sinensis  {aji'masa  KW)* 
Lotus  \nelunibium'\  hachisu  jj|). 
Musk- melon  (howchi  IJ^H). 
Oak,  [three  species,  Quercus  serraia 
(hmugi  Bl>t()  ^^  Q'  gla**duUfera 

(nara  ^),  bot  h  deciduous ;  Q,  gilva 

{ichihi  HtHI)  [evergreen]. 
Orange  {tachibana  i|j|). 
Podocarpus  macrcphylla  [maki^). 
Radish,   [Raphanus  soHvus']  oko*ne 

km- 

Soikibu  (written  phonetically)  [not 

identified]. 
Water    caltrop,     \_Trapa    bispitiosa] 

{hishi  H). 
Wild  %9x\\c[Allium  nipponiaim]  {nu- 

Zelkowa  keaki  [probably]  (tsuH  m). 
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A  few  more  are  probably  preserved  in  the  names  of 
places.  Thus  in  Shinano,  the  name  of  a  province,  we 
seem  to  have  the  sh'na  {Ttl'a  cordatd),  and  in  Tadetsu 
the  tade  {Polygonum  japontaini).  But  tiie  identification 
in  these  cases  is  mostly  uncertain.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that,  as  in  the  case  of  all  non-scientific 
nomenclatures »  several  species,  and  occasionally  even 
more  than  one  genus,  are  included  in  a  single  Japanese 
term.  Thus  chi-dori  (here  always  rendered  "  dotterel ") 
is  the  name  of  any  kind  of  sand-piper,  plover  or  dotterel. 
Kari  is  a  general  name  applied  to  geese,  but  not  to  all 
the  species,  aud  also  to  the  great  bustard.  Again  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  may  have  been,  and 
probably  were,  in  the  application  of  some  of  these  terms, 
differences  of  usage  between  the  present  day  and  eleven 
or  twelve  centuries  ago.  Absolute  precision  is  therefore 
not  attainable.^ 

Noticeable  in  the  above  lists  is  the  abundant  mention 
of  plant-names  in  a  work  which  is  in  no  ways  occupied 
with  botany.  Equally  noticeable  is  the  absence  of  some 
of  those  which  are  most  common  at  the  present  day, 
such  as  the  tea-plant  and  the  plum-tree,  while  of  the 
orange  we  are  specially  informed  that  it  was  introduced 
from  abroad.^  The  difference  between  the  various  stones 
and  metals  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  attracted  36 
very  little  attention    from   the    Early  Japanese.     In   late 


42.  Sect.  CXXVIII  very  preserves  a  very  early  ornithological  observa< 
tion  in  the  shape  of  the  Songs  composed  by  the  Emperor  Nin-toku  and  his 
Minister  Take-Uchi  on  the  subject  of  a  wild-goose  laying  eggs  in  Central 
Japan.  These  birds  are  not  known  to  breed  even  so  far  South  as  the 
island  of  Yezo. 

43.  Set  the  legend  in  Sect.  LXXIV. 
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times  the  chief  metals  were  named   mostly  according    to 
their  colour,  as  follows  : 

Yellow  metal (go'd)- 

:  White     /* (silver). 

Red  '*      (copper). 

Black       " (iron). 

Chinese  (or  Korean...  (bronze). 
But  in  the  "  Records  "  the  only  metal  of  which  it  is 
implied  that  it  was  in  use  from  time  immemorial  is  iron, 
while  '*  various  treasures  dazzling  to  the  eye,  from  gold 
and  silver  downwards,"  are  only  referred  to  once  as 
existing  in  the  far- western  land  of  Korea.  Red  clay  is  • 
the  sole  kind  of  earth  specially  named. 

Black. 

Blue  (including  Green). 

Red. 

Piebald  (of  horses). 

White. 
Yellow  is  not  mentiened  (except  in  the  foreign  Chinese 
phrase  "the  Yellow  Stream/'  signifying  Hades,  and  not 
to  be  counted  in  this  context),  neither  are  any  of  the 
numerous  terms  which  in  Modern  Japanese  serve  to 
distinguish  delicate  shades  of  colour.  We  hear  of  the 
"  blue  (or  green),  i.e.  black"")  clouds  *'  and  also  of  the 
'*  blue  (or  green),  sea  "  ;  but  the  **  blue  sky  "  is  conspi- 
cuous by  its  absence  here  as  in  so  many  other  early 
literatures,  though  strangely  enough  it  does  occur  in  the 
oldest  written  monuments  of  the  Chinese. 

With  regard  to  the   subject  of  names  for  the    different 
degrees  of   r^'^lationshij), — a    subject    of   sufficient    interest 

44.     Mr.  Satow  suggests  that  awo  («*  blue  "  or  "  green  ")    means  pro* 
perly  any  colour  derived  from  the  ami  plant  (^Polygonum  HnetbahUn,)  •  • 
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to  the  student  of  sociology  to  wdrrant  its  being  discussed 
at  some  length, — it  may  be  stated  that  in  modern  Japanese 
parlance  the  categories  according  to  which  relationship  is 
conceived  of  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  that  are 
current  in  Europe.  Thus  we  find  father,  grandfather, 
great-grandfather,  uncle,  nephew^  stepfather,  stepson,  37 
father-in-law,  and  the  corresponding  terms  for  females, 
-^mother,  grandmother  etc., — as  well  as  such  vaguer 
designations  as  parents,  ancestors,  cousins,  and  kinsmen. 
The  only  striking  difference  is  that  brothers  and  sisters, 
instead  of  being  considered  as  all  mutually  related  in  the 
same  manner,  are  divided  into  two  categories,  viz.: 

Ani  ^ elder  brother(s), 

Otouto  j|^ younger  brolher(s), 

Ane  jls^  ...     elder  sister(s), 

Imottto'  jy^ younger  sister(s). 

in  exact  accordance  with  Chinese  usage, 

Novy  in  Archaic  times  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
different  and  more  complicated  system,  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  which  still  obtains  among  the  natives  of 
Korea,  and  which  the  introduction  of  Chinese  ideas  and 
especially  the  use  of  the  Chinese  written  characters 
must  have  caused  to  be  afterwards  abandoned.  There 
are  indications  of  it  in  some  of  the  phonetically 
written  fragments  of  the  **  Records,"  But  they  are  not 
of  themselves  sufficient  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation, and  the  subject  has  puzzled  the  native  literati 
themselves.  Moreover  the  English  language  fails  us  at 
this  point,  and  elder  and  younger  brother,  elder  and 
younger  sister  are  the  only  terms  at  the  translator's  com- 
mand. It  may  therefore  be  as  well  to  quote  in  extenso 
Motowori's  elucidation  of  the  Archaic  usage  to  be  found 
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In  vol.  XIII,  p.  63-4  of  his  "Exposition  of  the  Records 
of  Ancient  Matters/'  *°  He  says :  *'  Anciently,  when 
brothers  and  sisters  were  spoken  of,  the  elder  brother 
was  caltcd  se  ov  ani  in  contradistinction  to  tlie  younger 
brothers  and  younger  sisters,  and  the  younger  brother 
also  was  called  se  in  contradistinction  to  the  elder  sister. 
The  elder  sister  was  called  apte  in  contradistinction  to 
the  younger  sister,  and  the  younger  brotlier  also  would 
use  the  word  ane  in  speaking  of  his  elder  sister  himself. 
TIjc  younger  brother  was  called  oto  in  contradistinction 
to  the  elder  brother,  and  the  younger  sister  also  was 
called  oto  in  contradistinction  to  the  elder  sister.  The 
y^Hinger  sister  was  called  inio  in  contradistinction  to  the 
elder  brother,  and  the  elder  sister  also  was  called  imo  in 
3^  contradistinction  to  the  younger  brother.  It  was  also  the 
custom  among  brothers  and  sisters  to  use  tlie  words  iro- 
jf<  for  se^  iro-m  for  ane^  and  irodo  for  oto,  and  analogy 
forces  iw  to  conclude  that  iro-mo  was  used  for  imo** 
(Motowoii  elsewliere  explains  tr<;  as  a  term  of  endear* 
ment  indentical  with  the  word  iro,  "love;"  but  we  may 
hc>itAte  to  accept  this  view.)  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  foundation  of  this  systetn  of  nomenclature  was  a 
Sv;KM\linv\tion  of  the  vounwr  to  the  eldcr-bom  moditied 
bv  a  $ubv>rvl;jv\tion  of  the  females  to  the  males.  In  the 
Mast,  esi^ecially  iu  primitive  tiu^s,  it  is  not  "/.'itv  aux 
,.\v\\*jf/*  but  *'/;"..\Y  ciux  f:iss enrs** 

Another  irr.ivrtant  p>>iut  to  notice  is  that,  though  in  a 
fvW  jv^Vi^cs  of  the  ''Records"  we  fi:id  a  i!istincti*>n 
v!.  v\:\  tvtv^vca  the  chief  ar.d  the  secondjirj-  wives.. — 
ivi*\x^    notl^r»;r    r^.re    than   the   favorite  or  better-bom. 


•> 
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and  the  less  well-born,  are  meant  to  be  thus  designated, 
— yet  not  only  is  this  distinction  not  drawn  throughout, 
btit  tl>e  wife  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  iwo,  i.e.  "younger 
sister."  In  fact  sister  and  wife  were  convertible  terms 
and  ideas ;  and  what  in  a  later  stage  of  Japanese,  cis  of 
Western,  civilization  is  abhorred  as  incest  was  in  Archaic 
Japanese  times  the  common  practice.  We  also  hear  of 
marriages  with  half-sisters,  with  stepmothers,  and  with 
aunts ;  and  to  wed  two  or  three  sisters  at  the  same  time 
was  a  recognized  usage.  Most  such  unions  were  naturally 
so  contrary -to  Chinese  etjiical  ideas,  that  one  of  the  first 
traces  of  the  influence  of  the  latter  in  Japan  was  the  stig- 
matizing of  them  as  incest ;  and  the  conflict  between  the 
old  native  custom  and  the  imported  mor^l  code  is  seen 
to  have  resulted  in  political  troubles.^  Marriage  with 
sifters  was  naturally  the  first  to  disappear,  and  indeed  it 
is  only  mentioned  in  the  legends  of  the  gods ;  but  unioHS 
with  half-sisters,  aunts,  etc.,  lasted  oil  into  the  historic 
epoch.  Of  exogamy,  such  as  obtains  in  China,  there  is 
no  trace  in  any  Japanese  document,  nor  do  any  other 
artificial  impediments  seem  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  free  choice  of  the  Early  Japanese  man,  who  also  (in 
some  cases  at  least)  received  a  dowry  with  his  bride  or 
brides. 


If,   taking   as   our   guides  the  incidental    notices  which 
are    scattered    up    and    down    the    pages    of    the    earlier  39 
portion   of  the    **  Records "    we   endeavour  to   follow  an 
Archaic    Japanese    through    the   chief  events    of  his    life 

46.    See  the  story  of  Prince  Kara^  which    is   probably   historical,  in 
Sects.  CXLI  ei  seq. 
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from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
begin  by  recalling  what  has  already  been  alluded  to  as 
llic  "  parturition-house "  built  by  the  mother,  and  in 
which,  as  we  are  specially  told  that  it  was  made 
windowless,  it  would  perhaps  be  contradictory  to  say 
that  the  infant  first  saw  the  light.  Soon  after  birth  a 
name  was  given  to  it, — given  to  it  by  the  mother, — 
such  name  generally  containing  some  appropriate  personal 
reference.  In  the  most  ancient  times  each  person  (so 
far  as  we  can  judge)  bore  but  one  name,  or  rather  one 
string  of  words  compounded  together  into  a  sort  of 
personal  designation.  But  already  at  the  dawn  of  the 
ihistorical  epoch  we  are  met  by  the  mention  of  surnames 
and  of  what,  in  the  absence  of  a  more  fitting  word,  the 
translator  has  ventured  to  call  "  gentile  names,"  bestowed 
by  the  sovereign  as  a  recompense  for  some  noteworthy 
deed.-*^ 

It  may  be  gathered  from  our  text  that  the  idea  of 
calling  in  ihe  services  of  wet-nurses  in  exceptional  cases 
had  already  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  ruling 
class,  whose  infants  were  likewise  sometimes  attended 
by  special  bathing-women.  To  what  we  should  call 
education,  whether  mental  or  physical,  there  is  absolutely 
no  reference  made  in  the  histories.  All  that  can  be 
inferred  is  that,  when  old  enough  to  do  so,  the  boys 
began  to  follow  one  of  the  callings  of  hunter  or  fisherman, 

--------- —         ■  ■■    -■■■ 

47.  The  custom  of  using  surnames  was  certainly  borrowed  from 
China,  although  the  Japanese  have  not,  I.ke  the  Koreans,  gone  so  far  as 
to  adopt  the  actual  surnames  in  use  in  that  country.  I'he  "gentile 
names''  may  have  sprung  up  more  naturally,  though  they  too  show 
traces  of  Chinese  influence.  Those  most  frequently  met  with  are  Agata- 
fiushit  Asoftf  Atahe^  Ktmi,  Miyatsukoy  Miirazhi^  Onii^  Sukunty  and  Wake. 
§ce  above,  pp.  xv-xvi. 
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while  the  girls  staid  at  home  weaving  the  garments  of 
the  family.  There  was  also  a  great  deal  of  fighting, 
generally  of  a  treacherous  kind,  in  the  intervals  of  which 
the  warriors  occupied  themselves  in  cultivating  patches 
of  ground.  The  very  little  which  is  to  be  gathered 
concerning  the  treatment  of  old  people  would  seem  to 
indicate  tliat  they  were  well  cared  for. 

We  are  nowhere  told  of  any  wedding  ceremonies 
except  the  giving  of  presents  by  the  bride  or  her  father, 
the  probable  reason  being  that  no  such  ceremonies  40 
existed.  Indeed  late  on  into  the  Middle  Ages  cohabita- 
tion alone  constituted  matrimony,  —  cohabitation  often 
secret  at  first,  but  afterwards  acknowledged,  when,  instead 
of  going  round  under  cover  of  night  to  visit  his  mistress, 
the  young  man  brought  her  back  publicly  to  his  parents' 
house.  Mistress,  wife,  and  concubine  were  thus  terms 
which  were  not  distinguished,  and  the  woman  could 
naturally  be  discarded  at  any  moment.  She  indeed  was 
expected  to  remain  faithful  to  the  man  with  Whom  she 
liad  had  more  than  a  passing  intimacy,  but  no  reciprocal 
obligation  bound  him  to  her.  Thus  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  gods  is  made  to  address  her  husband  in  a  poem 
which  says : 

"Thou ...indeed,  being  a  man,  probably  hast  on 

the  various  island-headlands  that  thou  seest,  and  on 
eveiy  beach-headland  that  thou  lookest  oh,  a  wife  like 
the  young  herbs.  But  I,  alas !  being  a  woman,  have  no 
spouse  except  thee,"  etc ,  ctc.*^ 

In  this  sombre  picture  the  only  graceful  touch  is  the 
custom  which  lovers  or  spouses  had  of  tieing  each  other'.*-' 
girdles  when   about   to   part  for  a  time, — a  ceremony  by 

48.     See  Sect.  XXV.  (the  second  Song  in  that  Section). 


n 
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which  tliey  implied  that  they  would  be  constant  to  each 
other  during  the  period  of  abseiKe.^®  What  became  of 
the  children  in  cases  of  conjugal  separation  does  not 
clearly  appear.  In  the  only  instance  which  is  related  at 
length,  we  find  the  child  left  with  the  father ;  but  this 
instance  is  not  a  normal  one.^  Adoption  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  earliest  traditions ;  so  that  when  we  meet 
with  it  later  on  we  shall  probably  be  justified  in  tracing 
its  introduction  to  Chinese  sources. 

Of  death-bed  scenes  and  dying  speeches  we  hear  but 
little,  and  tliat  little  need  not  detain  us.  The  burial 
rites  are  more  important.  The  various  ceremonies 
observed  on  such  an  occasion  are  indeed  not  explicitly 
detailed.  But  we  gather  thus  much :  that  the  hut 
tenanted  by  the  deceased  was  abandoned, — ^an  ancient 
custom  to  whose  former  existence  the  removal  of 
the  capital  at  the  commencement  of  each  reign  long 
41  continued  to  bear  witness, — and  that  the  body  was 
first  deposited  for  some  days  in  a  "  mourning-house," 
during  which  interval  the  survivors  (though  their  tears 
and  lamentations  are  also  mentioned)  held  a  carousal, 
feasting  perhaps  on  the  food  which  was  specially  prepared 
as  an  offering  to  the  dead  person.  Afterwards,  the 
corpse  was  interred,  presumably  in  a  wooden  bier,  as  the 
introduction  of  stone  tombs  is  specially  noted  by  the 
historian  as  having  taken  place  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Sui-nin,  and  was  therefore  believed  by 
those  who  handed  down  the  legendary  history  to  have 
been  a  comparatively  recent  iitnovation,  the  date  assigned 
to  this  monarch  by  the  author  of  the  "  Chronicles  "  coin- 

49.  See  Sect.  LXXI,  Note  12. 

50.  See  Sect.  XMI. 
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cidl«g  wkh  th«  latter  part  of  our  first,  and  tlie  first  half 
of  our  second  centuries.  To  a  time  not  long  anterior  is 
attributed  the  abolition  of  a  custom  previously  observed 
at  the  interments  of  royal  personages.  This  custom  was 
the  burying  alive  of  some  of  their  retainers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  tomb.  We  know  also,  both  from  other 
early  literary  sources  and  from  the  finds  which  have  re- 
cently rewarded  the  labours  of  archaeologists,  that  articles 
of  clothing,  ornaments,  etc  ,  were  buried  with  the  corpse. 
It  is  all  the  more  curious  that  the  *'  Records "  should 
nowhere  make  any  reference  to  such  a  custom,  and  is  a 
proof  (if  any  be  needed)  of  the  necessity  of  not  relying 
exclusively  on  any  single  authority,  however  respectable, 
if  the  full  and  true  picture  of  Japanese  antiquity  is  to  be 
restored.  A  few  details  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  custom 
of  burying  retainers  alive  round  their  master's  tomb,  and 
of  the  substitution  for  this  cruel  holocaust  of  images  in 
clay  will  be  found  in  Sect.  LXIII,  Note  23,  and  in  Sect 
LXXV,  Note  4,  of  the  following  translation."  If  the 
custom  be  one  which  is  properly  included  under  the 
heading  of  human  sacrifices,  it  is  the  only  form  of  such 
sacrifices  of  which  the  earliest  recorded  Japanese  social 
state  retained  any  trace.  The  absence  Jof  slavery  ^is 
another  honourable  feature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
cruel  punishments  were  dealt  out  to  enemies  and  wrong- 
doers. Their  nails  were  extracted,  the  siiievvs  of  their 
knees  were  cut,  they  were  buried  up  to  the  neck  so  that 
their  eyes  burst,  etc.      Death,  too,  was    inflicted   for  the  42 

51.  Representations  of  these  clay  images  (Tsuchi-nin-giyo)  wiU  be 
found  in  Table  XII  of  Mr.  lieniy  von  Siebold's  "^Notes  on  Japanese 
Archseology,"  and  in  Mr.  Satow's  i>aj:)er  on  "  Ancient  Sepulchral  Mounds 
in  Kaudzuke"  publibhcd  in  Vol.  VII,  Ft.  HI,  pp.  313  et  seq.  of  these 
<*  Transactions." 
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most  trivial  offences.  Of  branding,  or  rather  tattooing, 
the  face  as  a  punishment  there  are  one  or  two  incidental 
mentions.  But  as  no  tattooing  or  other  marking  or  paint- 
ing of  the  body  for  any  other  purpose  is  ever  alluded  to, 
with  the  solitary  exception  in  one  passage  of  the  painting 
of  her  eyebrows  by  a  woman,  it  is  possible  that  the  penal 
use  of  tattooing  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Chinese,  to  whom  it  was  not  unknown. 

The  shocking  obscenity  of  word  and  act  to  which 
the  "  Records  *'  bear  witness  is  another  ugly  feature 
which  must  not  quite  be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  is 
true  that  decency,  as  we  understand  it,  is  a  very  modern 
product,  and  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  any  society  in 
the  barbarous  stage.  At  the  same  time,  tlie  whole  range 
of  literature  might  perhaps  be  ransacked  in  vain  for  a 
parallel  to  the  naive  filthiness  of  the  passage  forming 
Sect.  IV.  of  the  following  translation,  or  to  the  extra- 
ordinary topic  which  the  hero  Yamato-Take  and  his 
mistress  Miyazu  are  made  to  select  as  the  theme  of 
poetical  repartee."^  One  passage  likewise  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  the  most  beastly  crimes  were  commonly 
committed.^ 

To  conclude  this  portion  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
useful  for  the  sake  of  comparison  to  call  attention  to  a 
few  arts  and  products  with  which  the  early  Japanese  were 
not  acquainted.  Thus  they  had  no  tea,  no  fans,  no  porce- 
lain, no  lacquer, — none  of  the  things,  in  fact,  by  which 
in  later  times  they  have  been  chiefly  known.  They  did 
not  yet  use  vehicles  of  any  kind.  They  had  no  accurate 
method    of    computing    time,    no    money,    scarcely    any 

52.  See  Sect.  LXXXVII. 

53.  Sec  Sect.  XCVII. 
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knowledge-  of  medicine.  Neither,  though  they  possessed 
some  sort  of  music,  and  poems  a  few  of  which  at  least 
are  not  without  merit,"  do  we.  hear  anything7of  the  art 
of  drawing.  But  the  most  important  art  of  which  they 
were  ignorant  is  that  of  writing.  As  some  misaj  * 
prehension  has  existed  on  this  head,  and  scholars  in  43 
Europe  have  been  misled  by  the  inventions  of  zealous 
champions  of  the  Shinto  religion  into  a  belief  in  the 
so-called  **  Divine  Characters,"  by  them  alleged  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Japanese  gods  and  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Japanese  people  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Chinese  ideographic  writing,  it  must  be  stated 
precisely  that  all  the  traditions  of  the  **  Divine  Age," 
and  of  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  Emperors  down  to  the 
third  century  of  our  era  according  to  the  received 
chronology,  maintain  a  complete  silence  on  the  subject 
of  writing  materials,  and  records  of  every  kind.  Books 
are  nowhere  mentioned  till  a  period  confessedly  posterior 
to  the  opening  up  of  intercourse  with  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, and  the  first  books  wliose  names  occur  are  the 
"Lun  Yu"  and  the  "  Ch'ien  Tzu  W£n,"^  which  aTe 
said  to  have  been  brought  over  to  Japan  during  the 
reign_  of  the    Emperoro    O-jin, — accord ingr   t,p   the   same 

chronology    in    the    year    284    after    Christ.      That   even 
"~        — ^— — '*"'"'™**^"^— '^ , 

54.  A  translation,— especially  a  literal  prose  translation, — is  not  cal- 
culated to  show  off  to  best  advantage^thejpoctry  of  an  alien  race.  But 
even  subject  to  this  drawback,  the  present  writer  would  be  surprised  if  it 
were  not  granted  that  poetic  fire  and  grace  are  displayed  in  some  of  the 
lx)ve-Songs  (for  instance  the  third  Song  in^^Sect.*XXIV  and  both  Songs 
in  Sect.  XXV),  and  a  quaint  pathos  in  certain  others  (for  instance  in 
Yamato  Take's  cdJress  to  his  «' elder  brother  the  pine-tree,"  and  in  his 
Deaih-Songs  contained  in  Sect.  LXXXIXJ. 

55.  »aiSand=f^X- 
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this  sfatement  is  antedated,  is  sbairn  by  the  fact  ttiat 
the  "  Ch'ien  Tzii  Wen "  was  not  written  till  more  than 
two  centuries  later, — a  feet  which  is  wortliy  the  attention 
of  those  who  have  been  disposed  simply  to  take  on 
trust  the  assertions  of  the  Japanese  historians.  It  should 
likewise  be  mentioned  that,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Aston,  the  Japanese  terms  fumi  "  written 
document,"  and  fu.ie  *'  pen,"  are  probably  corruptions 
of  foreign  words"  The  present,  indeed,  is  not  the 
^  place  to  discuss  the  whole  question  of  the  so-called 
•*  Divine  Character^,'*  which  Motowori,  the  most  patriotic 
as  well  as  the  most  learned  of  the  Japanese  literati^ 
dismisses  in  a  note  to  the  Prolegomena  of  his  **  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Records  of  Ancient  Matters"  with  the  remark 
that  they  "are  a  late  forgery  over  which  no  words  need 
be  wastedr"  But  as  this  mare's  nest  has  been  imported 
into  the  discussion  of  the  Eaily  Japanese  social  state, 
and  as  the  point  is  one  on  which  the  absolute  silence 
of  the  early  traditions  bears  such  clear  testimony,  it  was 
Impossible  to  i>ass  it  by  without  some  brief  allusion. 

56.  Viz.  of  the  Chinese  35t  ^^^  ^f  (in  ^^  modern  Mandarin 
prcmunciation  iv9n  and  //).  Mr.  Aston-  would  seem  to  derive  both  the 
Japanese  iexm  fude  and  the  Korean  ////  independently  from  the  Chinese 
Up.  The  present  writer  thinks  it  more  likely  that  the  Japanese /i/dV  was 
Ixjrrowed  mediately  through  the  Koreati  ////.  In  any  case,  as  it  regularly 
corresponds  with  the  latter  according  to  the  laws  of  letter-change  subsisting 
between  the  two  languages,  it  will  be  observed  tliat  the  Japanese  term 
would  still  have  to  be  considered  borrowed,  even  if  the  derivation  oi  pttt 
from  IpE  had  to  be  abandoned ;  for  we  can  hardly  suppose  Korean  and 
Japanese  to  have  independently  selected  the  same  rcot  to  denote  such  a 
thing  as  a  "pen."  As  to  the  correctness  of  the  derivation  oi  fumi  from 
^  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  it  had  long  ago  struck  even  the 
Japanese  themselves,  who  are  not  prompt  to  acknowledge  such  loans. 
They  usually  derive /ft//^  from/«w/-/^,  "document  hand,"  and  thus  again 
we  are  brought  back  to  the  Chinese  ^  as  the  origin  of  the  Jap atitse 
word  for  "  pen." 
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V. 


RELIGIOUS   AND   POLITICAL   IDEAS  OF  THE  EARLY   JAPANESE, 

BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  JAPANF-SE   NATION,   A^'D 

CREDIBILITY  OF  THE   NATIONAL 

RECORDS. 

The  religious  beliefs  of  the  modern  upholders  of 
Shinto*^  may  be  ascertained  without  much  difficulty  by 
a  perusal  of  the  works  of  the  leaders  of  ihc  movement 
which  has  endeavoured  during  the  laist  century  and  a 
half  to  destroy  the  influence  of  Buddhism  and  of  the 
Chinese  philosopliy,  and  which  has  latterly  succeeded  to 
some  extent  in  supplanting  those  two  foreign  systems. 
But  in  Japan,  as  elsewhere^  it  has  been  impossible  for 
men  really  to  turn  back  a  thousand  years  in  religious 
thought  and  act ;  and  when  we  try  to  discover  the 
primitive  opinions  that  were  entertained  by  the  Japanese 
people  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  culture, 
we  are  met  by  difficulties  that  at  first  seem  insui3crable. 
The  documents  are  scanty,  and  the  modern  commentaries 
untrustworthy,  for  tliey  are  all  written  under  the  influence 
of  a^^jDreconceiyed  opinion.  Moreover,  tlie  problem  is 
apparently  complicated  by  a  mixture  of  races  and  'my- 
thologies^ and  J2y_ji__filteilag^  JiLof_Clm^  'il^J}s  previous 
;ot1ic  _£ompilation  of  documents  of  any  soit,  tliougli 
tliese  are  considerations  which  have  hitherto  scarcc'ly 
been  takcnjiitp  accp"".^.  ^Y  foreigners,  and  are  designedly 
neglected  and  obscured  by  such  narrowly  patriotic  native 
writers  as  Motowori  and  Hirata. 

.  ■  I  .         ..p  I  ■  I  IT  I.     I  ■   .  ■       I,    ■  .  ,    I        ■     -         .1  -  ■    I  .  ■ 

57.  The  Chinese  characters  used  to  write  this  word  are  jj^-^t  whicii 
signify  the  *' Way  of  the  Gods."  The  term  was  adopted  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  old  native  belief^)  from  Buddhism  and  Confucianism. 
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In  Ibc  polilical  field  the  difficulties  are  not  less,  but 
45  rather  greater ;  for  when  once  the  Imperial  house  and 
the  centralized  Japanese  polity,  as  we  know  it  from  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century  of  our  era  downwards,  became 
fully  established,  it  was  but  too  clearly  in  the  interest  of 
the  powers  that  be  to  efface  as  far  as  possible  the  trace 
of  different  governmental  arrangements  which  may  have 
preceded  them,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  believed  that,  as 
things  were  then,  so  had  they  always  been.  The  Em- 
peror Tem-mu,  with  bis  anxiety  to  amend  *'  the  deviations 
from  truth  and  the  empty  falsehoods  "  of  the  historical 
documents  preserved  by  the  various  families,  and  the 
author  of  the  "  Chronicles  of  Japan  "  with  his  elaborate 
system  of  fictitious  dates,  recur  to  our  minds,  and  we  ask 
ourselves  to  what  extent  similar  garblings  of  history, — 
sometimes  unintentional, — may  have  gone  on  during  earlier 
ages,  when  there  was  even  less  to  check  them  than  there 
was  in  the  eighth  century.  If,  therefore,  the  translator 
here  gives  expression  to  a  few  opinions  founded  chiefly 
on  a  careful  study  of  the  text  of  the  **  Records  of  Ancient 
Matters  "  helped  out  by  a  study  of  the  "  Chronicles  of 
Japan,"  he  would  be  understood  to  do  so  with  great 
diffidence,  especially  with  regard  to  his  few  (so  to  speak) 
constructive  remarks.  As  to  the  destructive  side  of  the 
criticism,  there  need  be  less  hesitation  ;  for  the  old  histories 
bear  evidence  too  conclusively  against  themselves  for  it 
to  be  possible  for  the  earlier  portions  of  them,  at  least, 
to  stand  the  test  of  sober  investigation.  Before  endeavour- 
ing to  piece  together  the  little  that  is  found  in'  the 
''Records"  to  illustrate  the  beliefs  of  Archaic  Japanese 
times,  it  will  be  necessary,  at  the  risk  of  dulness,  to  give 
^  svimmary  of  the  old  traditions  as  they  lie  before  us  in 
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their  entirety,  after  which  will  be  hazarded  a  few  specu- 
lations on  the  subject  of  the  earlier  tribes  which  combined 
lo  form  the  Japanese  people ;  for  the  four  questions  of 
religious  beliefs,  of  political  arrangements,  of  race,  and  of 
the  credibility  of  documents,  all  hang  closely  together 
and,  properly  speaking,  form  but  one  highly  complex 
problem. 

•  Greatly  condensed,  the  Early  Japanese  traditions  amount 
to  this :  After  an  indefinitely  long  period,  during  which 
were  born  a  number  of  abstract  deities,  who  are  differently 
enumerated  in  the  "  Records  "  and  in  the  *'  Chronicles," 
two  of  these  deities,  a  brotiier  and  sister  named  Izanap^i 
and  Izanami  (ie.,  the  **  Male  who  Invites "  and  the 
''Female  Who  Invites"),  are  united  in  marriage,  and 
give  birth  to  the  various  islands  of  the  Japanese  archi-  46 
pelago.  When  they  have  finished  producing  islands, 
they  proceed  to  the  production  of  a  large  number  of 
gods  and  goddesses,  many  of  whom  correspond  to ' 
what  we  should  call  personifications  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  though  personification  is  a  word  which,  in  its 
legitimate  acceptations,  is  foreign  to  the  Japanese  mind. 
The  birth  of  the  Fire-God  causes  Izanami's  death,  and 
the  most  striking  episode  of  the  whole  mythology  then 
ensues,  when  her  husband,  Orpheus-like,  visits  her  in 
the  under-world  to  implore  her  to  return  to  him.  She 
would  willingly  do  so,  and  bids  him  wait  while  she 
consults  with  the  deities  of  the  place.  But  he,  impatient 
at  her  long  tarrying,  breaks  off  one  of  the  end-teeth 
of  the  comb  stuck  in  the  left  bunch  of  his  hair,  lights 
it  and  goes  in,  only  to  find  her  a  hideous  mass  of  cor- 
ruption, in  whose  midst  are  seated  the  eight  Gods 
of  Thunder.     This   cpisodj   ends   with    the    deification   of 
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58  three  peaches**  who  had  assisted  him  in  his  retreat  before 
tlie  armies  of  the  under-world,  and  with  bitter  words 
exchanged  between  him  and  his  wife,  who  herself  pursues 
him  as  far  as  the  "  Even  Pass  of  Hades." 

Returning  to  Himuka  in  south-west^mjapan,  Izanagt 
|Mirifies  himself  by  bathing  in  a  stream,  and,  as  he  does 
so,  fresh  deities  are  born  from  each  article  of  clothing 
that  he  throws  down  on  the  river-bank,  and  from  eadi 
,  part  of  his  person.  One  of  these  deities  was  tlie  Sun- 
;  Goddi^ss,  who  was  born  from  his  left  eye,  while  tlic 
MooiViGod  sprang  from  his  right  eye,  and  the  last  born 
of  all,  Susa-tto-Wo.  whose  name  the  translator  renders  by 
*'  the  Impetuous  Male,"  was  born  from  his  nose,  lietween 
these  three  children  their  father  divides  the  inheritance  of 
the  universe. 

At  this  poiot  the  story  loses  its  unity.  The  Moon- 
God  is  no  more  heard  of,  and  the  traditions  concerning 
the  Sun- Goddess  and  those  concerning  the  '*  Im^^etnous 
Male  Deity  "  diverge  in  a  manner  which  is  productive  of 
inconsistencies  in  the  remainder  of  the  mythology.  The 
Sun-Goddess  and  the  **  Impetuous  Male  Deity  "  have  a 
violent  quarrel,  and  at  last  the  latter  breaks  a  hole  in 
the  roof  of  the  hall  in  Heaven  where  his  sister  is  sitting 
at  work  with  the  celestial  weaving-maidens,  and  through 
it  lets  fall  "  a  heavenly  piebald  horse  which  he  had  flayed 

47  with  a  backward  flaying."  The  consequences  of  this  act 
were  so  disastrous,  that  the  Sun- Goddess  withdrew  for  a 
season  into  a  cave,  from  which  the  rest  of  the  eight 
hundred  myriad    (according  to  the   *'  Chronicles  "    eighty 


58.  Conf.  p.  xvii,  last  paragraph  for  Ihc  modified  sense  in  which 
alone  the  word  *♦  deification "  can  l)e  used  in  speaking  of  the  Early 
Japanese  worship. 
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myriad)  deities  with  difficulty  allured  her.  The  "Impe- 
tuous Male  Deity  "  was  thereupon  banished,  and  the  Sun- 
Goddess  remained  mistress  of  the  field.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  she  thenceforward  retires  into  the  background^  and 
the  most  bulky  section  of  the  mythology  consists  of 
stories  concerning  the  *'  Impetuous  Male  Deity  *'  and  his 
descendants,  who  are  represented  as  the  monarchs  of 
Japaiij  or  rather  of  the  province  of  Idzumo.  The  '*  Im- 
petuous Male  Deity  "  himself,  whom  his  father  had  charged 
with  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  never  assumes  that  rule, 
but  first  has  a  curiously  told  amorous  adventure  and  an 
encounter  with  an  eight-forked  serpent  in'  Idzumo,  and 
afterwards  reappears  as  the  capricious  and  filthy  deity  of 
Hades,  who  however  seems  to  retain  some  power  over 
the  land  of  the  living,  as  he  invests  his  descendant  of 
the  sixtlL^neration  with  the  sovereignty  of  Japan.  Of 
this  latter  personage  a  whole  c)'cle  of  stories  is  told,  all 
centering  in  Idzumo.  We  learn  of  his  conversations  with 
a  hare  and  with  a  mouse,  of  the  prowess  and  cleverness 
which  he  displayed  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  his  an- 
cestor in  Hades,  which  is  in  this  cycle  of  traditions  a 
much  less  mysterious  place  than  the  Hades  visited  by 
Izanagi,  of  his  amours,  of  his  triumph  over  his  eighty 
brethren,  of  his  reconciliation  with  his  jealous  empress, 
and  of  his  numerous  descendants,  many  of  whom  have 
names  that  are  particularly  difficult  of  comprehension. 
We  hear  too  in  a  tradition,  which  ends  in  a  pointless 
manner,  of  a  microscopic  deity  who  comes  across  the  sea 
to  ask  this  monarch  of  Idzumo  to  share  the  sovereignly 
with  him. 

This  last-mentioned  legend  repeats  itself  in  the  sequel. 
The  Sun-Goddess,  who  on  her  second  appearance  is  con- 
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stantly  represented  as  acting  in  concert  with  the  "  High 
August  Producing  Wondrous  Deity/' — one  of  the  abstrac- 
tions mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  the  **  Records," 
— resolves  to  bestow  the  sovereignty  of  Japan  on  a  child 
P  of  whom  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  were  hers  or  that  of 
her  brother  the  *'  Impetuous  Male  Deity."  Three  em- 
bassies  are  sent  from  Heaven  to  Idzumo  to  arrange 
matters,  but  it  is  only  a  fourth  that  is  successful,  the 
final  ambassadors  obtaining  the  submission  of  the  monarch 
48  or  deity  of  Idzumo,  who  surrenders  his  sovereignty  and 
promises  to  serve  the  new  dynasty  (apparently  in  the 
under-world),  if  a  palace  or  temple  be  built  for  him  and 
he^hfi- appropriately  worshipped.  Thereupon  the  child  of 
the  deity  whom  the  Sun-Goddess  had  originally  wished 
to  make  sovereign  of  Japan,  descends  to  earth,— not  to 
Idzumo  in  the  north-west,  be  it  mentioned,  as  the  logical 
sequence  of  the  story  would  lead  one  to  expect, — but  to 
the  peak  of  a  mountain  in  the  south-western  island  of 
Kiushiu.  " 

Here  follows  a  quaint  tale  accounting  for  the  old  ap- 
pearance of  the  beche-de-mer,  and  another  to  account  for 
the  shortness  of  the  lives  of  mortals,  after  v/hich  we  are 
told  of  the  birth  under  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
heaven-descended  deitys  three  sons.  Two  of  these, 
Ho-deri  and  Howori,  whose  names  may  be  Englished  as 
**  Fire;3Shine "  and  "  Fire-Subside,"  are  the  heroes  of 
a  very  curious  legend,  which  includes  an  elaborate  account 
of  a  visit  paid  by  the  latter  to  the  palace  of  the  God  of 
Ocean,  and  of  a  curse  or  spell  which  gained  for  him  the 
victory  over  his  elder  brother,  and  enabled  him  to  dwell 
peacefully  in  his  palace  at  Takachiho  for  the  space  of 
five  hundred    and    eighty    years, — the    first  statement  re- 
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sembling  a  date  which  the  "  Records  *^  contain.  This 
personage's  son  married  his  own  aunt,  and  was  the  father 
of  four  children,  one  of  whom  *'  treading  on  the  crest  of 
the  waves,  crossed  over  to  the  Eternal  Land/*  while  a 
second  "  went  into  the  sea  plain,"  and  the  two  others 
moved  eastward,  fighting  with  the  chiefs  of  JCibi  and 
Yamato,  having  adventures  with  gods  both  with  and 
without  tails,  being  assisted  by  a  miraculous  sword  and 
a  gigantic  crow,  and  naming  the  various  places  they 
passed  through  after  incidents  in  their  own  career,  as 
*'  the  Impetuous  Male  "  and  other  divine  personages  had 
done  before  them.  One  of  these  brothers  was  Kamu- 
Yamato-Ihare-Biko,  who  (the  other  having  died  before 
him)  was  first  given  the  title  of  Jim-mu  Ten-n5  more 
than  fourteen  centuries  after  the  date  which  in  the 
"  Chronicles  "  is  assigned  as  that  of  his  decease. 

Henceforth  Yamato,  which  had  scarcely  been  men* 
tioned  before,  and  the  provinces  adjacent  to  it  become 
the  centre  of  the  story,  and  Idzumo  again  emerges  into 
importance.  A  very  indecent  love-tale  forms  a  bridge 
which  unites  the  two  fragments  of  the  mythology;  and  the 
"  Great  Deity  of  Miwa,"  who  is  identified  with  the  deposed 
monarch  of  Idzumo,  appears  on  the  scene.  Indeed  during 
tlie  rest  of  the  story  this  '*  Great  Deity  of  Miwa,*'  and  49 
his  colleiague  the  **  Small  August  Deity  '*  (Sukuna-Mi- 
Kami^),  the  deity  Izasa-Wake,  the  three  Water-Gods  of 
Sumi,  and  the  "  Great  Deity  of  Kadzuraki,"  of  whom 
there  is  so  striking  a  mention  in  Sect.  CLVIII,  form, 
with  the   Sun-Goddess    and    with   a   certain  divine  sword 


59.  In  Sect.  XXVI r,  where  this  deity  is  first  mentioned,  he  is 
called  Siikona-Biko-Na-no-Kami^  the  "Little  Prince  the  Renowned 
Deity." 
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preserved  at  the  temple  of  Isonokami  in  Yaniato,  the 
only  objects  of  worship  specially  named,  the  other  gods 
and  goddesses  being  no  more  heard  of.  This  portion  of 
the  story  is  closed  by  an  account  of  the  troubles  which 
inaugurated  th^  reign  of  Jim-mu's  successes,  Sui-sei»  and 
then  occurs  a  blank  of  (according  to  the  accepted 
chronology)  five,  hundred  .years,  during  which  absolutely 
nothing  is  told  us  excepting  dreary  genealogies,  the 
place  where  each  sovereign  dwelt  and  where  he  was 
buried,  and  the  age  to  which  he  lived, — this  after  tlie 
minute  details  which  had  previously  been  given  con* 
cerning  the  successive  gods  or  monarchs  down  to  Suisse! 
ijiclusivc.  It  should  likewise  be  noted  that  the  average 
age  of  the  first  seventeen  monarchs  (counting  Jim-mu 
Ten-n5  as  the  first  according  to  received  ideas)  is  nearly 
96  years  if  we  follow  the  '*  Records,"  and  over  a  hundred 
if  we  follow  the  accepted  chronology  which  is  based 
chiefly  on  the  constantly  divergent  statements  contained 
in  the  "  Chronicles."  The  age  of  several  of  the  monarclia 
i'xceeds  120  years* 

The  above-mentioned  lapse  of  an  almost  blank  period 
of  five  centuries  brings  us  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
known  to  history  by  the  name  of_Su-jin,  whose  life  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  (one  hundred  and 
twenty  according  to  the  **  Chronicles ")  is  supposed  to 
have  immediately  preceded  the  Christian  era.  In  this 
reign  the  former  monarch  of  Idzumo  or  god  of  Miwa 
^gain  appears  and  produces  a  pestilence,  of  the  manner 
of  staying  which  Su-jin  is  warned  in  a  dream,  while  a 
curious  but  highly  indecent  episode  tells  us  how  a  jjerson 
called    Oho-Tata-Ne-Ko   was  known   to  be  a  son  of  the 

60.     See  Appendix  II. 
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deity  in  ^ucstioiii  and  was  therefore  appointed  high 
priest  of  bis  temple.  In  the  ensuing  reign  an  elaborate 
legend,  involving  a  variety  of  circumstances  as  miraculous 
as  any  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  mythology,  again 
centres  in  the  necessity  of  pacifying  the  great  god  of  50 
Idzamo;  and  this,  with  details  of  internecine  strife  in 
the  Imperial  family,  of  the  sovereign's  amours,  and  of 
the  importation  of  the  orange  from  the  "  Eternal  Land,'' 
brings  us  to  the  cycle  of  traditions  of  which  Yamato-' 
Take,  a  son  of  the  Emperor  Kei-ko,  is  the  hero.  This 
prince,  after  slaying  one  of  his  brothers  in  the  privy) 
accomplished  the  task  of  subduing  both  western  and 
eastern  Japan;  and,  notwithstanding  certain  details  which 
are  unsavoury  to  the  European  taste,  his  stoiy,  taken  as 
a  whole,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the  book.  He 
performs  marvels  of  valour,  disguises  himself  as  a  woman 
to  slay  tJie  brigands,  is  the  possessor  of  a  magic  sword 
and  fire-striker,  has  a  devoted  wife  who  stills  the  fury 
of  the  waves  by  silting  down  upon  their  surface,  has 
encounters  with  a  deer  and  with  a  boar  who  are  really 
gods  in  disguise,  and  finally  dies  on  his  way  westward 
before  he  c«ft  teacti'  hte"11<5\Tve  in  Yainato.  His  death 
is  followed  by  a  highly  mythological  account  of  the 
laying  to  rest  of  the  white  bird  into  which  he  ended  by 
being  transformed. 

TIkj  succeeding  reign  is  a  Wank,  and  the  next  after 
that  transports  us  whhout  a  woid  of  warning  to  quite 
another  scene.  The  sovereign's  home  is  now  in  Tsuku- 
sbi,  the  south-western  island  of  tlie  Japanese  archipelago, 
and  four  of  the  gods,  through  the  medium  of  the  so- 
vereign's wife,  who  is  known  to  history  as  the  Empress 
iin-g5,    reveal   the    existence    of  the   land^of  Korea^  of 
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which,  however,  this  is  not  the  first  mention.  The 
Emperor  disbelieves  the  divine  message,  and  is  punished 
by  death  for  his  increduh'ty.  But  the  Empress,  after  a 
special  consultation  between  her  prime  minister  and  tl.e 
gods,  and  the  performance  of  various  religious  ceremonies, 
marshals  her  fleet,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  fishes 
both  great  and  small  and  of  a  miraculous  wave,  reaches 
Shij:ai**  (one  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  Korea),  and 
subdues  it.  She  then  returns  to  Ja^^an,  the  legend  ending 
with  a  curiously  naive  tale  of  how  she  sat  a-fishing 
one  day  on  a  shoal  in  the  river  Wo-gawa  in  Tsukusju 
with  threads  picked  out  of  her  skirt  for  lines. 

The  next  section  shows  her  going  up  by  sea  to 
Ya^u^to, — ^another  joint  in  the  story,  by  means  of  which 
51  the  Yamato  cycle  of  legends  and  the  Tsukushi  cycle 
are  brought  into  apparent  unity.  The  "Chronicles  of 
Japan "  have  even  improved  upon  this  by  making  Jin- 
go's .liusbaads  dw<^U  ia- Yamato  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  and  only  remove  to  Tsukushi  later,  so  that  if 
the  less  elaborated  '*  Records  "  had  not  been  preserved, 
the  two  threads  of  the  tradition  would  have  been  slill 
more  diflRcult  to  unravel.  The  Empress's  army  defeats 
the  troops  raised  by  the  native  kings  or  princes,  who 
are  represented  as  her  step-sons ;  and  from  that  time 
forward  the  story  runs  on  in  a  single  channel  and  always 
centres  in  Yamato.  China  likewise  is  now  first  mention- 
ed, books  are  said  to  have  been  brought  over  from  the 
mainland,  and  we  hear  of  the  gradual  introduction  of 
various  useful  arts.  Even  the  annals  of  the  reign  of 
0-jin  however,  during  which  this  civilizing  impulse  from 
abroad  is  said  to    have    commenced,    are    not    free    from 
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details  as  miraculous  as  any  in  the  earlier  portions  of 
book.  Indeed  Sects.  CXIV  CXVI  of  the  following  trans- 
lation, which  form  part  of  the  narrative  of  li's  reign,  arc 
occupied  with  the  recital  of  one  of  the  most  fanciful  tales 
of  the  whole  anthology.  The  monarch  himself  is  said 
to  have  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  while  his 
successor  lived  eighty-three  (according  to  the  **  Clironiclcs, ' 
0-jin  lived  a  hundred  and  ten  and  his  successor  Nin-toku 
reigned  eighty-seven  years).  It  is  not  till  the  next  reign 
that  the  miraculous  ceases,  a  fact  which  significantly 
coincides  with  the  reign  in  which,  according  to  a  state- 
ment in  the  "  Chronicles,"  "  historiographers  were  first 
appointed  to  all  the  provinces  to  record  words  and  events, 
and  forward  archives  from  all  directions."  This  brings 
us  to  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era, 
just  three  centuries  before  the  compilation  of  our  histories, 
but  only  two  centuries  before  the  compilation  of  the  first 
history  of  which  mention  has  been  preserved.  From  that 
time  the  story  in  the  *'  Records,"  though  not  well  told, 
gives  us  some  very  curious  pictures,  and  reads  as  if  it 
were  reliable.  It  is  tolerably  full  for  a  few  reigns,  after 
which  it  again  dwindles  into  mere  genealogies,  carrying 
us  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century. 
The  "  Chronicles,"  on  the  contrary,  give  us  full  details 
down  to  A.D.  701,  that  is  to  within  nineteen  years  of 
the  date  of  their  compilation. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  this  sumn  a:y,  or  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  through  the  whole  text  for 
liimself  will  perceive  that  there  is  no  break  in  the  story, 
— at  least  no  chronological  break, — and  no  break  between  ^ 
the  fabulous  and  the  real,  unless  indeed  it  be  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,    i.e.    more 
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than  a  thousand  years  later  than  the  date  usually  accepted 
as  the  comniencement  of  genuine  Japanese  history.    The 

(   only  breaks  are, — not  chronological, — but  topographical. 

L  This  fact  of  the  continuity  of  the  Japanese  mythology 
and  history  has  tieen  fully  recognized  by  the  leading 
native  commentators,  whose  opinions  are  those  considered 
brtbodox  by  modern  Shintoists ;  and  they  draw  from  it 
the  conclusion  that  everything  in  the  standard  national 
histories  must  be  equally  accepted  as  literal  truth.  All 
persons  however  cannot  force  their  minds  into  the  limUs 
of  such  a  belief;  and  early  in  the  last  century  a  celebrated 
writer  and  thinker,  Arawi  Hakuseki,  published  a  work 
in  which,  while  accepting  the  native  mythology  as  an 
authentic  chronicle  of  events,  he  did  so  with  the  reserva- 
tion of  proving  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  all  the 
miraculous  portions  thereof  were  allegories,  and  the  gods 
only  men  under  another  n:ime.  In  this  partkular,  the 
elasticity  of  the  Japanese  word  for  **  deity,"  katmt  which 
lias  already  been  not'ced,  stood  the  eastern  Euhemerus 
in  good  stead.  Some  of  his  explanations  are  however 
extremely  comical,  and  it  is  evident  tliat  such  a  system 
enables  tlie  person  who  uses  it  to  prove  whatever  he  has 
a  muid  to.**  In  the  present  century  a  diluted  form  of 
the  same  theory  was  adopted  by  Tachibana  no  Moribe, 
who,  although  endeavouring  to  renuin  an  orthodox  Sliifi- 
toist,  yet  decided  that  some  of  the  (so  to  speak)  useless- 

62.  As  a  specimen  of  Ihe  flexibility  of  his  system,  the  reader  to 
whom  the  Japanese  language  and  Japanese  legend  are  familiar  ■  ceoom* 
mended  to  peruse  pp.  13-24  of  Vol.  I  of  Arawi  Hakuseki's  *<  A#  Ski 
Tsu"  (ilfj^afi))  where  an  elaborate  rationalistic  interpretation  is  applied 
to  the  story  of  the  amours  of  Izanagi  and  Izanami.  It  is  amusing  in  its 
very  gravity,  and  one  finds  it  difiicuU  to  believe  (hat  (he  writer  can  have 
been  in  earnest  when  he  penned  it. 


^ 
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ly  miracnlous  iiicideats  need  not  be  believed  in  as 
revealed  truth.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  story  of  the 
speaking  mouse,  and  that  of  Izanagi's  head-dre&s  turning 
into  a  bunch  of  grapes.  He  accounts  for  many  of  these 
details  by  the  supposition  that  they  are  what  he  calls 
xvosana-gotVy  i.e.  **  child-like  words/*  and  thinks  that  they 
were  invented  for  the  sake  of  fixing  the  story  in  the  minds 
of  children,  and  are  not  binding  on  modem  adults  as 
articles  of  faith.  He  is  also  willing  to  allow  that  saxfX'Si 
passages  show  traces  of  Chinese  influence,  and  he  blames  53 
Motowori's  uncompromising  championship  of  every  iota  of 
the  existing  text  of  the  '*  Records  of  Ancient  Matters." 
As  belonging  to  this  same  school  of  what  may  perhaps 
be  termed  "  rationalistic  believers  '*  in  Japanese  mythology, 
a  contemporary  Christian  writer,  Mr.  Takahash!  Gor5, 
n.ust  also  be  mentioned.  Treading  in  the  foot-steps^of 
Arawi  Hakuseki,  but  bringing  to  bear  on  the  legends  of 
his  own  country  some  knowledge  of  the  mythology  of 
other  lands,  he  for  instance  explains  the  traditions  of  the 
Sun-Goddess  and  of  the  Eight-Forked  Serpent  of  Yamada 
by  postulating  the  existence  of  an  ancient  queen  called  Sun» 
whose  brother,  after  having  been  banished  from  her  realm 
for  his  improper  behaviour,  killed  an  enemy  whose  name 
was  Serpent,  etc.,  while  such  statements  as  that  the 
microscopic  deity  who  came  over  the  waves  to  share  the 
jioygreignty  of  Idsumo  would  not  tell  his  name,  are  ex-* 
plained  by  the  assertion  that,  being  a  foreigner,  he  was 
unmtelligible  for  some  time  until  he  had  learnt  the 
language.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  such  theorists  should 
not  see  that  they  are  undermining  with  one  hand  that 
which  they  endeavour  to  prop  up  with  the  other,  and 
that  their  own   individual    fancy    is    made    by    them    the 
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sole  standard  of  historic  truth.  Yet  Mr.  Takahashi  con- 
fidently asserts  that  *'  his  explanations  have  nothing  forced 
or  fanciful "  in  them,  and  that  **  they  cannot  fail  to  solve 
the  doubts  even  of  the  greatest  of  doubters.*  *® 

The  general  habit  of  the  more  sceptical  Japanese  of 
the  present  day, — i.c,  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
of  the  educated, — seems  to  be  to  reject,  or  at  least  to 
ignore,  the  history  of  the  gods,  whilejniplicitj^  accepting 
the  history  of  the  e mpero rs  .from  J i m- m u  down-wards; 
and  In  so  doing  they  have  been  followed  with  but  little 
reserve  by^  most  Europeans,— almanacs,  histories  and 
cyclopaedias  all  continuing  to  repeat  on  the  antiquated 
authority  of  such  writers  as  Kaempfer  and  Titsingh,  that 
Japan  possesses  an  authentic  history  covering  more 
that  two  thousand  years,  while  Siebold  and  Hoffmann 
even  go  the  length  of  discussing  the  hour  of  Jim-mu's 
accession  in  the  year  660  B.Cl  This  is  the  attitude  of 
mind  now  sanctioned  by  the  governing  class.  Thus,  in 
the  historical  compilations  used  as  text-books  in  the  schools, 
54  the  stories  of  the  gods, — that  is  to  say  the  Japanese  tradi- 
tions down  to  Jim-mu  exclusive, — are  either  passed  over 
in  silence  or  dismissed  in  a  few  sentences,  while  the 
annals  of  the  human  sovereigns, — that  is  to  say  the 
Japanese  traditions  from  Jim-mu  inclusive, — are  treated 
precisely  as  if  the  events  therein  related  had  happened 
yesterday,  and  were  as  incontrovertibly  historical  as  latter 
statements,  for  which  there  is  contemporary  evidence. 
The  same  plan  is  pursued  elsewhere  in  official  publica- 
tions. Thus,  to  take  but  one  example  among  many,  the 
Imperial  Commissioners  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  in  their 

63.     Mr.  Takahashi  Goro's  book  here  alluded  to  is  his  "  Shinlo  Dis- 
cussed Afresh." 
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*'  Notice  sur  TEmpire  du  Japan/'  tell  us  that  "  L'histoire 
de  la  dynaslJe  imperiale  remonte  tres-haut.  Uobscurite 
entoure  ses  debuts,  vu  Tabsence  de  documents  reguliers 
ou  d'un  calendrier  parfait.  Le  premier  Empereur  de  la 
dynastie  presente,  dont  il  reste  des  annates  dignes  de 
confiance,  est  Jin-mou-tcn-no**    qui    organisa    un   souleve* 

ment  dans  la  province  de  Hiuga,   marcha  a  I'Est  avec  ses 

<  ■      •  ■  ■  ■ 

compagnons,  fonda  sa  capitale  dans  la  vallee  de  Kashi* 
hara    dans    le .  Yamato,    et   monta    sur   le   trone .  comme 

Empereur.     C'est  de  cet  Empereur  que  descend,  par  une 

succession  reguliere,  la  presente  famille  regnante  du  Japon. 

C'est  de   I'annee   de.  Tavenement   de    Jin-mou-ten-no   que 

(Jate  Tere  japonaise  (Annee   \  —660.  avant  Jesus-Christ)." 

As  for  the  ere  Japonaise  mentioned  by  the  commissioners, 

it  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that  it  was  only  introduced 

by  an  edict  dated  15th  Dec.,  1872**  that  is  to. say  just  a 

fortnight  before,  the  publication  of  their  report.     And  this. 

era,  this  accession,  is  confidently  placed  thirteen  or  fourteen 

centuries  be/ore  tlu  first  history  ivhich  records  it  was  ivritten, 

7une  centuries  before  (at  the  earliest  computatiofi)  the  art  of 

ivritlng  was  introduced  into  the  country,    and  on   the  sole 

authority  of  books  teemiiig  with  miractdous  legends  /  /    Does. 

such,  a  proceeding  need  any    comment   after    once    being 

formulated  in  precise    terms,    and    can    any    unprejudiced 

person  continue  to  accept  the  early  Japanese    chronology 

and  the  first  thousand  years  of  the  so-called    history    of 

Japan. 

^p  •^^  ^F  •P  ^F 

Leaving    this     discussion,     let   us     now    see    whether 

64.  /.  e.  the  emperor  Jim-mu, — teri'Tid,  written    Ji%f  being   simply 
the  S  in  ico- Japanese  word  for  *<  emperor.  j 

65.  15th  day  of  iith  joooo  of  5th  year  of  Meiji. 


/ 


u- 
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•  .  -  -  •  • 

55  any  infoftnation  relative  to  the  early  religious  and  political 
st^teof  tlie  Japanese  can  be  gleaned  from  the  pageV  oT 
the  "Records'*  and  of  the  *' Chronicles."  There  are 
fragments  of  infoimation, — fragments  of  two  sorts,-=— some 
namely  of  clear  import,  others  which  are  rather  a  matter 
for  infcrenx:e  and  for  argument.  Let  us  take  the  positive 
fragments  fi!'st*-*th^  notices  as  to  cosmological  ideas, 
dreams,  pra3rers,  etc. 

Tlie  first  thing  that  strikes  the  Student  is  that  what, 
for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  name,  we  must  call  the 
religion  of  the  Early  Japanese,  was  not  an  or^janized 
religion.  We  can  discover  in  it  nothing. corresponding  to 
the  body  of  dogma,  the  code  of  morals,  and  the  sacred 
book  authoritatively  enforcing  both,  with  which  we  are. 
familiar  in  civilized  religions,  such  as  Buddhism,  Christ- 
ianity, and  Islam.  What  we  find  is  a  bundle  of  miscel- 
laneous superstitions  rather  than  a  co-ordinated  system. 
Dreams  evidently  were  credited  with  great  importance, 
the  future  being  supposed  to  be  foretold  in  them,  and 
the  will  of  the  gods  made  known.  Sometimes  even  an 
actual  object,  such  as  a  wonderful  sword,  was  sent  down 
in  a  dream,  thus  to  our  ideas  mixing  the  material  with 
the  s[aiiitua1.  The  subject  did  not,  however,  present  itself 
in  that  light  to  the  Early  Japanese,  to  whom  there  was 
evidently  but  one  order  of  phenomena, — what  we  should 
call  the  natural  order.  Heaven,  or  rather  the  Sky,  was 
an  actual  place,—  not  more  ethereal  than  earth,  nor  thought 
of  as  the  abode  of  the  blessed  after  death, — but  simply 
a  *'  high  plain  "  situated  above  Japan  and  cornnumicatiiig 
with  Japan  by  a  bridge  or  laddei%  and  forming  the  resi- 
dence of  some  of  those  i)owjei'ful  personages  called  kajni, — 
a  word  which  wjc  nvwst  make  shift  to  translate  by  *-god" 
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or '* goddess,"  pr  "deity."  An  arrow  shot  from  eartli 
coulcl  reach  Heaven,  and  make  a  hole  in  it.  There  was 
at  least  one  moimtain  in  Heaven,  and  one  river  with  a 
broad  stony  bed  like  those  with  which  the  traveller  in 
Japan  becomes  familiar,  pne  or  two  caves,  one  or  moj-e 
wells,  and  animals,  and  trees-  There  js>  however,  some 
confusion  as  to  the  mountain, — the  celebrated  Mount 
Kagw, — for  there  is  one  of  that  name  in  the  Provmcc  of 
Yamato. 

Some  of  the  gods  dwelt  here  on  earth,  or  descended 
hither  from  Heaven,  and  had  children  by  human  women. 
Such,  for  instance,  was  the  empero£jim-mu's  great-grand- 
f^thqr.  Some  few  gods  had  tails  or  were  otherwise  per-  56 
sonally  remaikable;  and  "  savage  deities "  are  often 
mentioned  as  inhabiting  certain  portions  of  Japan,  both  in 
the  so-called  "Divine  Age"  and  during  the  reigns  of  the  . 
human  emperors  down  to  a  time  correapondnig,  according 
to  the  generally  received  chronology,  with  the  first  or 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  human  em- 
perors themselves,  moreoyei*,  were  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  deities,  and  evep  made  personal  use  of  that  designation. 
The  gods  ocQ»siona]ly  transformed  themselves  into  animals, 
and  at  other  tiroes  simple  tangible  objects  were  called 
gods^'— or  at  least  t)iey  were  called  kami  \  for  the  gulf 
separating  the  Japanese  from  the  English  term  can  never 
be  too  often  recalled  to  mind.  The  word  kamiy  as  pre- 
viously mentioned,  properly  signifies  "  superior,"  and  it 
would  be  putting  more  mto  it  than  it  really  implies  to 
say  that  the  Early  Japanese  •*  deified,"— in  our  sense  of  j 
the  verb  to  "  deify,"-— the  peaches  which  Ixanagi  used  to 
pelt  his  assailants  with,  or  any  other  natural  objects 
whatsoever.     It  would,  indeed,  be  to  attribute  to  them  a- 
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flight  of  imagination  of  which  ihey  werie  not  capable, 
and  a  habit  of  personification  not  in  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  their  language.  Some  of  the  gods  are  men- 
tioned collectively  as  "  bad  Deities  like  unto  tJie  flies  in 
the  fifth  moon";  but  there  is  nothing  approaching  a. 
systematic  division  into  good  spirits  and  bad  spirits.  In 
fact  the  word  "spirit"  itself  is  not  applicable  at  all  to 
the  gods  of  Archaic  Japan.  They  were,  like  the  gods  of 
Greece,  conceived  of  only  as  more  powerful  human  beings. 
They  were  born,  and  some  of  them  die  J,  lliough  here 
again  there  is  inconsistency,  as  the  death  of  some  of 
them  is  mentioned  in  a  manner   leading    one   to  suppose 

.  that  they  were  conceived  of  as  being  that  as  an  end, 
whereas  in  other  cases  such  death  seems  simply  to  denote 
transference  to  Hades,  or  to  what  is  called  "  the  One 
Road,"  which  is  believed  to  be  a  synonym  for  Hades. 
Sometimes,  again,  a  journey  to  Hades  is  undertaken  by 
a.  god  without  any  reference  to  his  death.  Nothing, 
indeed,  could  be  less  consistent  than  the  various  details. 
Hades^  itself  is  another  instance  of  this  inconsistency. 
In  the  legend  of  Oho-Kuni-Nushi  (the  "  Master  of  the 
Great  Land  "), — one    of  the  Idzumo  cycle  of  legends, — 

57  Hades  is  described  exactly  as  if  it  were  part  of  the  land  • 
of  the  living,  or  exactly  as  if  it  were  Heaven,  which  . 
indeed  comes  to  the  same  thing.  It  has  its  trees,  its 
houses,  its  family  quarrels,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  legend  of 
Izanagi,  on  the  other  hand,  Hades  means  simply  the 
abode  of  horrible  putrefaction  and  of  the  vindictive  dead, 
and  is  fitly  described  by  the  god  himself  who  had  ven- 
tured  thither   as    "  a    hideous   and    polluted  land."     The 
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66.    For  the  use  of  this  word  to    repfcsent    the    Japanese    Yomo  or 
Yiomi^  $te  Sect.  IX.,  Note  I. 
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only  point  in  which  the  legends  agree  is  in  placing 
between  the  upper  earth  and  Hades  a  barrier  called  the 
*^Even  Pass  (or  Hill)  of  Hades."  The  state  of  the  dead 
in  general  is  nowhere  alluded  to,  nor  are  the  dying  ever 
made  to  refer  to  a  future  world,  whether  good  or  evil. 

The  objects  ..of.  worship  were.  _  oL  coursfi.  the  gods,  or 
some  of  them.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  during 
the  later  portions  of  the  story,  wliose  scene  is  laid 
almost  exclusively  on  earth,  the  Sun-Goddess,  the  deity' 
Izasa-Wake,  the  Divine  Sword  of  Isonokami,  the  Small* 
August  Deity  {Sukuna-Mi-Kami),  the  "  Great  Gods'"  of 
Miwa  and  of  Kadzuraki  and  the  three  Water-Deities  of 
Sumi,  alone  are  mentioned  as  having  been  specially  wor- 
sliipped.  Of  these  the  first  and  the  last  appear  together, 
forming  a  sort  of  quaternion,  while  the  other  five  appear 
singly  and  have  no  connection  with  each  other.  The 
deities  of  the  mountains,  the  deities  of  the  rivers,  the 
deities  of  the  sea,  etc.,  are  also  mentioned  in  the  aggre- 
gate, as  are  likewise  the  heavenly  deities  and  the  earthly 
deities ;  and  the  Empress  ]\Ti-gb  is  represented  as  con- 
ciliating them  all  previous  to  her  departure  for  Korea  by 
"putting  into  a  gourd  the  ashes  " of  a  maki  tree,^  and 
likewise  making  a  quantity  of  chopsticks  and  also  **  of 
leaf-platters,  and  scattering  them  all  on  the  waves." 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  religious  rites,  —  a 
subject  on  which  we  long  for  fuller  information  than  the 
texts  afford.**  That  the  conciliatory  offerings  made  to 
the  gods  were  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  will  be  expected 
from  the     quotation    just    made.      Nevertheless,    a    very 
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67.  Padocarpus  macrophylla, 

68.  The  least   meagre  account    will   be    found    in  Sects.    XVI.    and 
XXXIf. 
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natural  method  was  in  the  main  followed ;  for  the  people 
offered  tlie  things  by  which  they  themselves  set  most 
store,  as  we  hear  at  a  later  period  of  the  poet  Tsnrayuki, 
when  in  a  storm  at  sea,  flinging  his  mirror  into  the  waves 
be^au=e  he  had  but  one.  The  Early  Japanese  made  offer- 
58  ings  of  two  kinds  of  cloth,  one  being  hempen  cloth  and 
the  otlier  cloth  manufactured  from  the  t)ark  of  the  paper 
mulberry, — offerings  very  precious  in  their  eyes,  but 
which  have  in  modern  times  been  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  useless  strips  of  paper.  They  likewise  offered  shields, 
spears,  and  other  things.  Food  was  offered  both  to  the 
gods  and  to  the  dead ;  indeed,  the  palace  or  tomb  of  the 
dead  monarch  and  the  temple  of  the  god  cannot  always 
be  distinguished  from  each  other,  and,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  the  Japanese  use  the  same  word  mya 
for  "  palace  "  and  for  "  temple."  Etymologically  signify- 
ing "  august  house,"  it  is  naturally  susceptible  of  what 
are  to  us  two  distinct  meanings. 

With  but  one  exception,®®  the  "  Records  "  do  not  give 
us  the  words  of  any  prayers  (or,  as  the  Japanese  term 
norito  has  elsewhere  been  translated,  *'  rituals.")  G^nver- 
sations  with  the  gods  are  indeed  detailed,  biit  no  devo- 
tional utterances.  Fortunately,  however,  a  number  of 
very  ancient  prayers  have  been  preserved  in  other  books, 
and  translations  of  some  of  them  by  Mr.  ^atcnv  will  be 
found  scattered  through  the  volumes  of  the  Transactions 
of  this  Society.  They  consist  mostly  of  declarations  of 
praise  and  statements  of  offerings  made,  either  in  return 
for  favours  received  or  conditionally  on  favours  being 
granted.  Tliey  are  all  in  prose,  and  hymns  da  not  seem 
to  have  been  in  use.     Indeed  of  the  hundred  and  eleven 

69.     To  be  found  at  ihe  end  of  Sect.  XXXII. 
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Songs   preserved    in   tlie    **  Records,"    not   OAe   has  any 
religious  reference. 

The  sacred  rile  of  which  most  frequent  menlJon  is 
made  is  puilfication  by  water.  Trial  by  hot  water  is  also 
alluded  to  in  both  histories,  but  not  till  a  time  confessedly 
posterior  to  the  commencement  of  intercoui^se  with  the 
mainland.  We  likewise  hear  of  compacts  occasionally 
entered  into  with  a  god,  and  somewhat  resembling  our 
European  wager,  oath,  or  curse.  Priests  are  spoken  of 
in  a  few  passages,  but  wilhout  any  details.  We  do  not 
hear  of  their  functions  being  in  any  way  mediatorial,  and 
the  impression  conveyed  is  that  they  did  not  exist  in 
very  early  times  as  a  separate  class.  When  tliey  did 
come  into  existence,  the  profession  soon  became  heredi- 
tary, according  to  the  general  tendency  in  Japan  towards 
the  hereditability  of  oflfices  and  occupations. 

Miscellaneous  superstitions  crop  up  in  many  places. 
Some  of  these  were  evidently  obsolescent  or  unintelligible  59 
at  the  time  when  the  legends  crystalized  into  their  pre- 
sent shape,  and  stories  are  told  purporting,  to  give  their 
origin.  Thus  we  learn  either  in  the  *'  Recoi-ds "  or  in 
the  "  Chronicles,'*  or  in  both  works,  why  it  is  unlucky 
to  use  only  one  light,  to  break  off  the  teeth  of  a  comb 
at  night-time,  and  to  enter  the  house  with  straw  hat 
and  rain-coat  on.  The  world-wide  dread  of  going  against 
the  sun  is  connected  with  the  Jim-mu  legend,  and  recurs 
elsewhere.'^    We   also   hear   of  charms, — for  instance,  of 

70.    Tsii  tli«   Jin-mu   kgend   we   hav*e   tlie   more    usual  &)rm   of  the 

-si^peistition,    that,   viz.,    which    makes   it   unlucky    to   go   from    West    to 

East,  which  is  the  contrary  of   the  course  pursued  by  the  sun.     lo  Sect. 

CLIII,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor  Yv-riaku  is  found  fault'with  for 

acting  ia  precisely  the  reverse  manner,  viz.,  for  going  from  East  to  West, 
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the  wondrous  "  Herb-Quelling  Sabre "  found  by  Susa- 
no-Wo  (the  "Impetuous  Male  Deity**)  inside  a  serpent's 
tail,  and  still  preserve,  d  as  one  of  the  Imperial  rcgalta. 
Other  such  charms  were  the  "tide-flowing  jewel"  and 
"tide-ebbing  jewel,"  that  obtained  for  Jim-mu*s  grandfather 
the  victory  over  his  elder  brother,  together  with  the  fish-, 
hook  which  figures  so  largely  in  the  same  legend.^* 
Divination  by  means  of  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  stag 
was  a  favourite  means  of  ascertaining  the  will  cf  the 
gods.  Sometimes  also  human  beings  seem  to  have  been 
credited  in  a  vague  manner  with  the  power  of  prophetic 
utterance.  Earthenware  pots  were  buried  at  the  point 
of  his  departure  by  an  intending  traveller.  In  a  fight 
the  [^initial  arroAV  was  regarded  with  superstitious  awe. 
The  great  precautions  with  which  the  Empress  Jin-go  is. 
said  to  have  set  out  on. her  expedilion  to  Korea  have 
already  been  alluded  to,  and  indeed  the  commerxement 
of  any  action  or  enterprise  seems  to  have  had  special 
importance  attributed  to  it. 

To  conclude  this  survey  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
Early  Japanese  by  referring,  as  was  done  in  the  case  ot 
the  arts  of  life,  to  certain  notable  features  which  are 
^°  con.spicuous  by  their  absence,  attention  may  be  called  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  tradition  of  a  deluge,  no 
testimony  to  any  effect  produced  on  the  imagination  by 
the  earthquakes  from  which  the  Japanese  islanders  suffer 
such  constant  alarms,  no  trace  of  star-worship,  no  notion 

i,e.  with  his  back  to  the  sun.    The  idea  is  the  same,  though  its  practical- 
application  may  thus  diametrically  diifer,  the  fundamental  objection  being 
to  going  against  the  sun,  in   whatever  manner  the  word  against^  or  some 
kindred  expression,  may  be  interpreted. 

71.     See  Sects.  XXXIX  to  XLI.      Tor  the    «  Herb  Quelling    Sabre" 
sec  Sects.  XVIII  and  LXXXII.  et.  seq.  , 
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of  incarnation  or  of  transmigration.  This  last  remark 
goes  to  show  that  the  Japanese  mythology  had  assumed 
its  present  shape  before  the  first  echo  of  Buddhism 
revci  berated  on  these  shores.  But  the  absence  of  any 
tradition  of  a  deluge  or  inundation  is  still  more  remaikable, 
&oth  because  such  catastrophes  are  likely  to  occur  oc- 
casionally in  all  lands,  and  because  the  imagination  of 
most  nations  seems  to  have  been  greatly  impressed  by 
their  occurrence.  Moreover  what  is  specifically  known 
to  us  as  the  Deluge  has  been  lately  claimed  as  an 
ancient  yMla'ic  myth.  Yet  here  we  have  the  oldest  of 
the  nmtoubtedly  Altaic  nations  without  any  legend  of  the 
kind.  As  for  the  neglect  of  the  stars,  round  whose 
names  the  imagination  of  other  races  has  twined  such 
fanciful  conceits,  it  is  as  characteristic  of  Modern  as  of 
Archaic  Japan.  The  Ciiinese  designations  of  tlie  con- 
stellations, and  some  few  Chinese  legends  rrlniinfr  to 
them,  have  been  borrowed  in  historic  times ;  but  no 
Japanese  writer  has  ever  thought  of  looking  "in  the  stars 
for  "  the  poetry  of  heaven."  Another  detail  worthy  of 
mention  is  that  the  number  seven,  which  in  so  many 
countries  has  been  considered  sacred,  is  here  not  prominent 
in  any  way,  its  place  being  taken  by  eight.  Thus  we 
have  Eight  Great  Islands,  an  Eight-forked  Serpent,  a 
beard  Eighty  Hand-breadths  long,  a  God  named  "  Eight- 
Thousand  Spears,"  Eighty  or  Eight  Hundred  Myriads 
of  Deities,  etc.,  etc.  The  commentators  think  it  necessary 
to  tell  us  that  all  these  eights  and  eiglities  need  not  be 
taken  literally,  as  they  simply  mean  a  great  number. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  number  eight  had,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  a  special  significance  attached  to  it ; 
and  as  the  documents  which    mention  eight  also  mention 
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nine  and  ten,  besides  higher  numbers,  and  as  in  some 
test  cases,  such  as  that  of  the  Eight  Great  Islands,  each 
of  the  eight  is  separately  enumerated,  it  is  plain  that 
when  the  Early  Japanese  said  eight  they  meant  eight, 
though  they  may  doubless  have  used  that  number  in 
a  vague  manner,  as  we  do  a  dozen,  a  hundred,  and  a 
thousand. 

How  glaringly  different  all  this  is  from  the  fanciful 
accounts  of  Shijrto  that  have  been  given  by  some  recent 
60  popular  writers  calls  for  no  comment.  Thus  one  of 
them,  whom  another  quotes  as  an  authority,'*  tells  us 
that  Shinto  '*  consists  in  the  belief  that  the  productive 
ethereal  spirit  being  expanded  through  the  whole  universe, 
every  part  is  in  some  degree  impregnated  with  it,  and 
therefore  every  part  is  in  some  measure  the  seat  of  the 
deity  ;  whence  local  gods  and  goddesses  are  everywhere 
•  worshipped,  and  consequently  multiplied  without  end. 
Like  the  ancient  Romans  and  the  Greeks,  they  acknowl* 
edge  a  Supreme  Being,  the  first,  the  supreme,  the  intel- 
lectual, by  which  men  have  been  reclaimed  from  rudeness 
and  barbarism  to  elegance  and  refinement,  and  been 
taught  through  privileged  men  and  women,  not  only  to 
live  with  more  comfort,  but  to  die  with  better  hopes/'(!) 
Truly,  when  one  peruses  such  utterly  groundless  asser- 
tions,— for  that  here  quoted  is  but  one  among  many, — 
one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  the  nineteenth  century 
must  form  part  of  the  early  mythopoeic  age. 

With  regard  to  the    question    of  government,  we    learn 
little  beyond  such  vague  statements  as  that   to  so-and-so 
was  yielded    by    his   eighty    brethren    the    sovereignty  of 
the  land  of  Idzumo,  or  that  Izanagi  divided  the  dominion 

72.     General  Le  CJendre,  quoted  Ijy  Sir  Edward  Reed. 
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over  all  things  between  his  three  children,  bestowing  on 
one  the  "  Plain  of  High  Heaven,"  on  another  the  Domi- 
nion of  the  Night,  and  on  the  third  tlie  **  Sea-Plain." 
But  we  do  not  in  the  earlier  legends  see  such  sovereignty 
actually  administered.  The  heavenly  gods  seem  rather  to 
have  been  conceived  as  forming  a  sort  of  commonwealth, 
who  decided  tilings  by  meeting  together  in  counsel  in  the 
stony  bed  of  the  "  River  of  Heaven,"  and  taking  the 
advice  of  the  shrewdest  of  their  number.  Indeed  the 
various  divine  assemblies,  to  which  the  story  in  the 
**  Records  "  and  "  Chronicles  "  introduces  us,  remind  us 
of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the  village  assemblies  of  primi- 
tive tribes  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  clever- 
ness of  one  and  the  general  willingness  to  follow  his 
suggestions  fill  the  place  of  the  more  definite  organization 
of  later  times. 

Descending  from  heaven  to  earth,  we  find  little 
during  the  so-called  "  Divine  Age  "  but  stories  of  isolated 
individuals  and  families;  and  it  is  not  till  the  Jiarrativ^e 
of  the  wars  of  the  earlier  Emperors  commences,  that  any 
kind  of  political  organization  comes  into  view.  Then  at 
once  we  liear  of  chieftains  in  every  locality^  who  lead  62 
their  men  to  battle,  and  are  seemingly  the  sole  deposi- 
tories of  power,  each  in  his  microscopic  sphere.  The 
legend  of  Jimmu  itself,  however,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  autocracy,  as  we  understand  it,  was  not  characteristic 
of  the  government  of  the  Tsukushi  tribes ;  for  Jim-mu 
and  his  brother,  until  the  latter's  death,  are  represented 
as  joint  chieftains  of  their  host.  Similarly  we  find  that 
the  **  Tenitoiial  Owners"  of  Yamato,  and  the  *' Rulers" 
of  Idzumo,  whom  Jim-mu  or  his  successors  are  said  to 
have  subjugated,  arc  constantly  spoken  of   in  the  Plural, 
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as   it    if  to    intimate  that  they  exercised  a  divided  sove- 
reignly.     During    the  whole    of    the   so-called  **  Human 
Age  '*  we  meet,  both  in  parts  of  the  country  which  were 
aheady  subject  to  the  Imperial  rule  and  in  Qtheis-Aiduch 
were  jiot  yet  annexed,  with  local  magnates  bearing  these 
same  titles  of  "  Territorial  Owners,"  **  Rulers,"  '*  Chiefs," 
etc. ;  and  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  is  that  in  early 
historical  times  the  sovereign's  power  was    not  exercised 
directly  over  all  parts  of  Japan,  but  that  in    many  cases 
the  local  chieftains  continued  to   hold  sway  though  own- 
ing some  sort  of  allegiance  to  the    emperor    in  Yamato, 
while  in  others  the  emperor  was  strong  enough  to  depose 
these    local    rulers,    and    to    put    in    their  place  his  own 
kindred    or    retainers,  who    however    exercised  unlimited 
authority  hi  their  own  districts,  and  used  the  same  titles 
as  had  been  borne  by  the  former  native  rulers, — that,  in 
y    fact,  the  government  was    feudal    rather  than  centralized. 
This  characteristic  of  the  political    organization  of   Early 
Japan    has    not    altogether    escaped    the    attention  of  the 
native    commentators.      Indeed   the    great   Shintd  scholar 
Hirata    not    only    recognizes    the  fact,  but  endeavours  to 
prove    that   the    system  of   centralization  which  obtained 
during  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  part  of  the 
twelfth  centuries,  and  which  has  been  revived  in  our  own 
day,  is  nothing  but  an  imitation  of  the    Chinese    bureau- 
cratic system  ;  and  he  asserts  that  an  organized  feudalism, 
sinilTar  "to    that    which    existed   from  the  twelfth  century 
down  to  the  yeat  1867,  was  the  sole  really  ancient    and 
national    Japanese    form    of   government.     The  translator 
cannot    follow    Hirata    to    such    lengths,    as    he    sees  no 
evidence  in  the  early  histories  of   the    intricate  organiza- 
tion of  mediaeval  Japan.     But  that,  beyond  the  immediate 
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limits  of  the  Imperial  domain,  the    government  resembled 
feudalism    rather    than    centralization    seems  indisputable.  ^3 
It  is  also  true  tliat  the  seventh  century  witnessed  a  sud- 
dea-inoye  in  the    direction    of.  bureaucratic  organization^ 
many  of  the  tiiles  which    had  up    till    that  lime  denoted 
actual  provincial  chieftains  being  then    either  suppressed, 
or    else    allowed    to    sink    into    mere    **  gentile    names." 
Another  remark  which  is  suggested  by  a   careful  perusal 
of  the  two  ancient  histories  is  that  the    Imperial    succes-   ,^ 
sion  was  in  early  historical  times  very  irregular.     Strange 
gaps  occur  as  late  as  the  sixth  century  of  our  era ;    and 
even  when  it  was  one  of  the  children  who    inherited  his 
father's  throne,  that  child  was  rarely  the  eldest  son. 


What  now  are  we  to  gather  from  this  analysis  of 
the  relig^ious  and  political  features  revealed  to  us  by  a 
study  of  the  books  containuig  the  Early  Japanese  tradi- 
tions as  to  the  still  remoter  history  and  tribal  divisions 
of  Japan,  and  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Japanese  legends? 
Very  little  that  is  certain,  perhaps ;  but,  in  Hie  opinion 
of  the  present  writer,  two  or  three  interesting  probabilities. 

In  view    of  the  multiplicity  of   gods    and    the   compli- 
cations of  the  so-called  historical  traditions,  he  thinks  that 
it  would  be  a  priori  difficult  to  believe  that  the  develop- 
ment   of    Japanese    civilization   should    have  run  on  in  ali 
single,  stream    broken    only  in    the    third  century  by  tliclj 
comaiencement  of  intercourse  with  the  mainland  of  Asia.  I 
We  are,  however,  not    left  to    such   a  merely  theoretical  | 
consideration.     There  are  clear  indications  of  there  having 
been   three    centres    of  legendary    cycles,   three    streams 
which  mixed  together  to  form  the  Japan  which  meets  us 
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at  the  dawn  of  authentic  liistory  in  the  fifth  centuiy  of 
our  era.  One  of  these  centres, — the  most  important  in 
the  mythology, — is  Idzumo ;  the  second  is  Yamato :  the 
third  is  Tsukushi,  called  in  modern  ti4iies  Kiushiu. 
Eastern  andTlorthern  Japan  count  for  nothing ;  indeed, 
much  of  the  North-East  and  North  was,  down  to  com- 
paratively recent  times,  occupied  by  the  barbarous  Ainos 
or,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Japanese,  Yemishi,  Yebisu, 
or  Yezo.  That  tlie  legends  or  traditions  derived  from  the 
three  parts  of  the  country  here  mentioned  accord  but  im- 
perfectly together  is  an  opinion  which  has  already  been 
alluded  to,  and  upon  which  light  may  perhaps  be  thrown 
by  a  more  thorough  shifting  of  the  myths  and  beliefs 
classified  according  to  this  three-fold  system.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  ancient  division  of  Japan  into  several  inde- 
64  pendent  states  is,  however,  not  completely  a  matter  of 
opinion.  For  we  have  in  the  *'  S/ian  Hal  Ching"'^ "  a 
positive  statement  concerning  a  Northern  and  a  Southern 
Yamato  (fl^),  and  the  Chinese  annals— ol^both^  the  Han 
dynasties  tell  us  of  the  division  of  the  country  into  a 
much  larger  number  of  kingdoms,  of  which,  accordin^j  to 
the  annals  of  the  later  Han  dynasty,  Yamato  {%\^%)  was 
the  most  powerful.  A  later  official  Chinese  historian  also 
tells  us  that  fih-phi  (fl;^,  our  Japan)  and  Yamato  had 
been  two  different  states,  and  that  Jih-peu  was  reported 
to  have  swallowed  up  Yamato.  By  Jihpcn  the  author 
evidently  meant  to  speak  of  the  iskuid  of  Tsukushi  or  of 
part  of  it.  That  the  Chinese  were  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  Japan  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  there  being  in  the 
old  Chinese  literature  more  than  one  mention  of  "  the 
country  of  the  hairy  people  beyond  the  mountains  in  the 
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East  and  Noftb," — that  is  of  the  Yemishi  or  Ainos.  No 
Chinese  book  would  seem  to  mention  Idzumo  as  having 
fonned  a  separate  country;  and  this  evidence  must  be 
allowed  its  whole  weight.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
Ic^umo  may  have  been  incorporated  with  Yamato  before 
the  conquest  of  the  latter  by  the  Tsukuslii  people,  and 
in  this  case  some  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  history 
may  be  traceable  to  a  confusion  of  the  traditions  concern- 
ing the  conquest  of  Idzumo  by  Yamato  and  of  those 
concerning  the  conquest  of  Yamato  hy-Tsakusbi.  Perhaps 
too  (for  so  almost  impossible  a  task  is  it  to  reconstruct- 
history  out  of  legend)  there  may  not,  after  all,  be  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  believing  in  the  former  existence  of 
Idzumo  as  a  separate  state,  though  it  certainly  seems 
hard  to  account  otherwise  for  the  peculiar  place  that 
Idzumo  occupies  in  mythic  story.  In  any  case,  and  what- 
ever light  may  hereafter  be  thrown  on  this  very  obscure 
question,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  so  far  as  clear 
native  documentary  evidence  reaches,  400  A.D.  is  ap- 
proximately the  highest  limit  of  reliable  Japanese  history. 
Beyond  that  date  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  the 
miraculous ;  and  if  any  facts  relative  to  earlier  Japan  are 
to  be  extracted  from  the  pages  of  the  "  Records  "  and 
**  Chronicles,"  it  must  be  by  a  process  very  different  from 
that  ol  simply  reading  and  taking  their  assertions  upon 
!  trust. 

i 

' ^  With  regard  to  the  origin,  or  rather  to  the  signi- 
ficance, of  the  clearly  fanciful  portions  of  the  Japan- 
ese legends,  the  question  here  mooted  as  to  the  probability  65 
of  the  Japanese  mythology  being  a  mixed  one  warns  us  to 
exercise  more  than  usual  caution  in  endeavouring  to 
interpret  it.     In  fact,  it  bids  us  wait    to  interpret  it  until 
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such  time  as  further  research  shall  have  shown  which 
legends  belong  together.  For  if  they  are  of  hetero- 
geneous origin,  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  establish  a 
genealogical  tree  of  the  gods,  and  the  very  phrase  so 
often  heard  in  discussions  on  this  subject, — "  the  original 
religious  beliefs  of  the  Japanese," — ceases  to  have  any 
precise  meaning ;  for  different  beliefs  may  have  been 
equally  ancient  and  original,  but  distinguished  geo- 
grapically  by  belonging  to  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Furthermore  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  gods  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
opening  phrases  of  the  histories  as  we  now  have  them 
are  not  therefore  necessarily  the  gods  that  were  most 
anciently  worshipped.  Surely  in  religions,  as  in  books, 
it  is  not  often  the  preface  that  is  written  first.  And  yet 
this  simple  consideration,  has  been  constantly  neglected, 
and,  one  after  another,  European  writers  having  a  tincture 
of  knowledge  of  Japanese  mythology,  tell  us  of  original 
Dualities,  Trinities,  and  Supreme  Deities,  without  so  much 
as  pausing  to  notice  that  the  only  two  authorities  in  the 
matter,— viz.,  the  "Records"  and  the  '*  Chronicles," — 
differ  most  gravely  in  the  lists  they  uirnish  of  primary 
gods.  If  the  present  writer  ventured  to  thrpw  out  a 
suggestion  where  so  many  random  assertions  have  been 
made,  it  would  be  to  the  effect  that  the  various  abstrac- 
tions which  figure  at  the  commencement  of  the  *'  Records  '* 
and  of  the  '*  Chronicles "  were  probably  later  growths, 
and  perhaps  indeed  mere  inventions  of  individuals  priests. 
There  is  nothing  either  in  the  histories  or  in  the  Shinto 
Rituals  to  show  that  these  gods,  or  some  one  or  more 
of  tliem,  were  in  early  days,  as  has  been  sometimes 
su[iposed,    the    objects    of  a    purer    worship    which    was 
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afterwards  obscured  by  the  legends  of  Izanagi,  Izanami,^ 
and  their  numerous  descendants.  On  the  contrary,  with 
the  exception  of  the  deity  Taka-Mi-MusUrBi/^  they  are 
no  sooner  mentioned  than  they  vanish  into  space.      ■  . 

Whether  it  is  intrinsically  lilcely  that  so  rude  a  race- 66 
as  the  Early  Japanese,  and  a  race  so-  little  given  to 
metaphysical  speculation  as  the  Japanese  at  all  times  of 
their  history,  should  have  commenced  by  a  highly  abstract 
\yorship  which  they  afterwards  completely  abandoned,  is. 
a  question  which  may  better  be  left  to  those?  -whose 
general  knowledge  of  early  peoples  and  early  religious 
beliefs  entitles  their  decisions  to  respect.  Their  assistance, 
likewise,  even  after  the  resolution  of  the  Japanese  mytho- 
logy into  its  several  component  parts,  must  be  called  in 
by  the  specialist  to  help  in  deciding  how  much  of  this 
my tholpgy  should  be  interpreted  according  to  the  "  solar  " 
method  now.  so  popular  in  England,  how  much  -should 
be  accepted  as  history  more  or  less  perveted,  how  much 
should  be  regarded  as  embodying  attempts,  at  explaining  - 
fects  in  nature,,  and  what  r  residue  may  bje  rejected  as 
simple  fabrication  of  the  priesthoo(i  in  comparatively  late, 
times/'*  Those  who  are  .personally  acquainted  with  tlie 
Japanese;  character,  will  probably  incline,  to  enlarge  the. 
^rea  of  the  three  later  divisions  more,  than  lyould  be 
prudent  in  the  case  of'  the^  highly  imaginative  Aryans, 
and  to. point  out  t^at^  though  some  few  Japa^jeseJegends 

■ r J :: r-, ; ; ^ . 

74.  /<•.  the  High  August  Producing  Wofadrous  Deity,  >lfc  is  the 
second  divide  personage' nvhpse  birth  is  mentioned  in  the  \"  Retord^  (selt 
Sect.  I  NDle.5U.  In  thetjstory  of  the  creation  riven,  in  the  *<■  Chronicles" 
he  does  .not  .appear  except  in, "  One' account." . 

75.  Sect:  XXXVIl  is  a  good  luslarice^of  <he  th^rd'of  these  catafiories.' 
For  an  fcfaborate  jnylh  fbimded  on  the  name  of  a  plQc6  see  Scot.  1.XV. 
I^esser  instances  occur,  in  Seels.  X LI V,  LXV,  an4.  l.X>CIII#    .    .  .       j  •  .4 
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or  portions  of  legends  can  be  traced  to  felse  etymologies 
invented  to  aa:ount  for  names  of  places,  and  Are  there- 
fore true  myths  in  the  strict  acception  of  the  term,  yet 
the  kindred  process  whereby  personality  Is  ascribed  to 
inanimate  objects,— a  process  which  lies  at  the  very  root 
of  Aryan  mythology,— is  altogether  alien  to  the  Japanese 
genius,  and  Indeed  to  the  Far-Eastern  mind  In  general. 
Mythology  thus  originated  has  been  aptly  described  as  a 
**  disease  of  language."  But  all  persons  arc  not  liable  to 
catch  the  same  disease,  neither  presumably  are  all  langu- 
ages ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  linguistic  disease 
which  consists  in  mistaking  a  metaphor  for  a  reality  can 
attack  a  tongue  to  which  metaphor,  even  in  its  tamest 
shape,  is  an  almost  total  stranger.  Thus  not  only  have 
Japanese  Nouns  no  Genders  and  Japanese  Verbs  no 
Persons,  but  the  names  of  inanimate  objects  cannot  even 
b«  used  as  the  subjects  of  Transitive  Verbs.  Nowhere 
for  instance  in  Japanese,  whether  Archaic,  Classical,  or 
67  Modern,  do  we  meet  with  such  metaphorical,*— mytholo- 
gical,—phrases  at  '*  the  hot  wind  melts  the  Ice,"  or  '*  his 
conversation  delights  me,"  where  the  words  "  wind  "  and 
*'  conversation  *'  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  personal 
agents.  No,  the  idea  is  invariably  rendered  in  some 
other  and  impersonal  way.  Yet  what  a  distance  separates 
snch  statements,  in  which  the  ordinary  European  reader 
unacquainted  with  any  Altaic  tongue  would  scarcely  re- 
cognize the  existence  of  any  personification  at  all,  from 
the  bolder  flights  of  Aryan  metaphor!  Indeed,  though 
Altaic  Asia  has  produced  very  few  wise  men,  the  words 
of  its  languages  closely  correspond  to  the  definition  of 
words  as  "  the  wise  man*s  count^s";  for  they  are  colour- 
less and  matter-of-fact,  and  rarely  if  ever  carry  him  who 
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speaks  th<^t»  abovQ  th^  level  of  sober  reality.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  pat<;nt  that  the  sun  plays  sonn  part  in 
the  Japanese  mythology;  and  even  the  legend  of  Prince 
y^mato-Takej  which  has  hitherto  been  generally  accept- 
ed as  historical  or  semi-historicali  bears  such  close 
resemblance  to  legends  in  other  countries  which  have 
been  pronounced  to  be  solar  by  great  authorities  that  it 
may  at  leavt  be  worth  while  to  subject  it  to  inve^tigatioir 
from  that  point  of  view.'*  The  present  writer  has  already 
expressed  his  conviction  that  this  matter  is  not  one  for 
the  specialist  to  decide  alone.  He  would  onIy>  from  the 
Japanese  point  of  view,  suggest  very  particular  caution 
in  the  application  to  Japanese  legend  of  a  method  of 
interpretation  which  has  elsewhere  been  fruitful  of  great 
results. 

A  further  particular^vhich  is  deserving  of  notice  is  the 
ahnost  certain  fact  of  a  recension  of  the  various  traditions 
at  a  comparatively  late  date.  This  is  partly  shown  by 
the  amount  of  geographical  knowledge  displayed  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  various  islands  supposed  to  have  been 
given  birth  to  by  Izanagi  and  Izanami  (the  *'Male  who 
Invites  "  and  the  "  Female  who  Invites "),— an  amount 
and  an  exactness  of  knowledge  unattainable  at  a  time 
prior  to  the  union  under  one  rule  of  all  the  provinces 
mentioned,  and  significantly  not  extending  much  beyond 
those  provinces.  Such  a  recension  may  likewise  be  in- 
ferred,— if  the  opinion  of  the  manifold  origin  of  the 
Japanese  traditions  be  accepted, — from  the  fairly  ingenious 
manner  in  which  their  component  parts  have  generally 
been  welded  together.  The  way  in  which  one  or  two 
legends, — for   instance,    that    of   the   curious    curse    pro-^g 
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hounced  by  the  younger  brother    Ho-wbri    on    the    elder 
Ho  dcri — are  repeated  more  than  once  exemplifies  a  less 
intelligent  revision.^      Under    this  heading  may,  perhaps* 
be  included  the  legends  of  the  conquest   of  Yamato    by 
the  Emperor  Jim-mu  and  of  the    conquest    of  the    same 
country  by  the  Empress  Jin-g5,  which    certainly    bear   a 
suspicious  likeness  to  each    other.     Of  tlie    subjection   of 
Korea  by  this  last-named  personage  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  Chinese  and  Korean  histories,  so  far  as  they  are- 
known  to  us,  make  no  mention,  and  indeed  the  dates,  as 
more  specially  given  in  the    **  Chronicles,'*  clearly   show' 
the  inconsistency  of  the  whole  story;  for  Jin-go*s  husband,, 
the  Emperror  Chiu-ai,  is  said  to  have   been    born    in    the" 
19th  year  of  the  reign  of  Sei-mu,  i.e.  in  A.'D.   149,  while- 
his  father,  Prince  Yamato-Take,  is  said  to  haved  died  in 
the  43rd  year  of  Kei-k5,  i.e.  in  A.D.   113,    so  that  there 
is  an  interval  of  thirty-six  years    between    the    death    of 
the  father  aiid  the  birth  of  the  son  !"^'  ' 

One  peculiarly  interesting  piece    of   information    to    be 

'  ... 

derived   from    a    careful    study    of  the    "Records"    and' 
"  Chronicles "  (though  it  is    one    on    which   the    patriotic 
Japanese  commentators"  preserve  complete  silence)  is  that,  • 
at  the  very  eariicst  period  to  which  the  twflight  of  legend  - 
stretches  back,   Chinese  influence  had    already    begun ;  to 

77  See  tliis  legend  as  first  given  in-  Sects.  XL  ai\d  XL!   and   after- 
wards in  quite  another  context  in  Sect.  CXVI.     The  way  in  whxh  "One 
account  "  of  the  «.*  Chronicles  of  Japan  "  tells    the   story    of   the    ravages, 
committed  on  Hie  fields  of  the  Sun-Goddess    by    her   brother,    the    **  Im-  • 
petuous  Male  Deity,'*  might  perhaps  justify  the  opinion  that  that  likewise 
is.  but  the  same  tale  iii  another  form.    The   legend   is   evidently   a  very:' 
important  one,.  :     .,         _  .- 

78  The  translator's  attention-was  drawn  to  the  inconsistency  of  these  - 
dates  by  Mr.  Ernest  Salow. 
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make  itself  felt  in  these  islands,  communicating:  to  the 
inhabitarits_hfiJLli_iniplements  and  ideas.  This  is  surely  a 
fact  of  veiy  particular  importance,  lending,  as  it  does,  its 
weight  to  the  mass  of  evidence  which  goes  to  prove  that 
in  almost  all  known  cases  culture  has  been  introduced 
from  abroad^  and  has  not  been  spontaneously  developed; 
The  traces  of  Chinese  influence  are  indeed  not  niimeroirs, 
but  they  are_.uamistakable.  Thus  we  find  chopsticks 
mentioned ., both.  4^  -  the .  Idzuuio^jind-  in  the  Kiushu 
legendary_  cycle.  The  legend  of  the  .birth  of  the  Sun-  69 
Tjocldess  and  Moon-God  from  Izanagi's  eyes  is  a  scarcely 
altered '.Xragmeiit.  of  the  Chinese  nnlylh  of  P'an  Ku  ;  the 
superstition  that  peaches  had  assisted  Izanagi  to  repel' 
the  hosts  of  Hades  can  almost  certainly  be  traced  to  a 
Cliinese  source,  and  the  hand-maidens  of  the  Japanese 
Sun-Goddess  are  mentioned  under  the  exact  title  of  the 
Spinninjg  Damsel  of  Chinese  myth  (^itttic),  while  th© 
River  of  Heaven  {^^)y  which  figures  in  the  same  legend," 
is  equally  Chinese, — ^for  surely  both  names  cannot  be 
mere  coincidences.  A  like  remark  applies  to  the  name' 
of  the  Deity  -of  the  Kitchen,  and  to  tlie  way  in  which 
that  deity  is  mentioned.^^  The  art  of  making  an  in- 
toxicating liquor  is  referred  to  in  the  very  earliest  Japan- 
esc  legends.  Are  we  to  believe  that  its  invention  here 
w^  Jndependent  of  its  invention  on  the  continent?  In 
this  ii^tance  moreover  the  old  histories  bear  witness 
against  themselves' ;  for  they  mention  this  same  liquor  Lii 
terms  showing  that  it  was  a  curious  rarity  in  what, 
according  to  the  accepted  chronology,  corresponds  to 
the  century  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era,  and 
again  in  the  third   century  of  that  era.     The  whole  story 

79.  -See  Sect.  XXIX,  Note  i6.  '      ■-  '   ^-  ^ 
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of  tha  Sca-Qod's  palacQ  has  a.  Chinese  ring  about  it, 
9nd  the  '*  ciigsja-tree ''  (d)  nientiwed  in  it  it  certainly 
Chinese,  a0  are  the  crpcodHey,  That  the  lo-called  magti" 
tnmaJ'Qt  "curved  jewels,"  which  figure  ao  largely  in  the 
Japanese  mythology,  and  with  which  the  Early  Japanese 
adorned  theipgelves,  w«re  ^rived  froni  China  waa  already 
lu^pectcd  by  Mr.  Henry  von  Siebold;  and  quite  IttterFy 
[r,  Mihie  has  tlirown  light  on  this  subject  from  an 
Jtogether  unexpected  quarter.  He  has  remnrked,  namely, 
^liat  jadq  or  the  jad^illke  stone  of  which  many  of  the 
^noffii'tatna  jire  made,  is  a  mineral  which  lias  never  yet 
'been  met  with  in  Japan.  We  therefore  know  that  w/w 
at  least  of  tlie  "  curved  jewels  *'  or  pf  the  material  for 
thgm  came  from  the  aiainland,  and  the  probability  that 
the  idea  of  carving  these  very  oddly  shaped  ornaments 
was  likewise  imported  thence  gains  in  probability.  The 
peculiar  kind  of  arrow  called  uan-^riura  (•••)  Is  anotlier 
trace  of  Chinese  influence  in  the  material  order,  and  a 
thorough  search  by  a  competent  Chinese  scholar  would 
perhaps  reveal  others.  I^ut  enough  at  least  has  been 
said  to  show  the  indisputable  existence  of  that  influence. 
70  From  other  sources  we  know  that  the  more  recent 
mythic  fancy  of  Japan  hag  shown  itself  as  little  im- 
penetrable to  such  influence  as  have  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people.  The  only  difference  is  that 
assimilation  has  of  late  proceeded  with  much  greater 
rapidity. 

In  this  ^nguag^  is  another  guidg;  fur,  though  the 
discoverable  traces  of  Chinese  influence  are  comparatively 
few  in  the  Archaic  Dialect,  >^t  they  are  there,  This  is 
a  subject  which  has  as  yet  scarcely  been  touched.  Two 
Japanese  authors  of  an  elder   generation,    Kahibara   and 
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some  such  tfaces.  But  they  drew  no  inference  from 
tliem,  they  d?d  not  set  to  work  to  di^over  new  ones, 
and  theif  indicfttions,  except  in  dnc  or  two  obvious 
CAted,  have  received  h'ttle  attention  from  later  writers 
whether  native  or  foreign.  But  when  we  compare  such 
wordji  as  ktlfti,  kumit,  kuni,  s^ka,  tttna,  tima,  and  many 
others  with  the  pronunciation  how  given,  or  with  that 
which  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  language  in  Its  earh'ci 
stage  would  have  caused  to  be  given,  to  their  Chinese 
^qujv&lenta  *,  •,  *,  fi,  %  *i  etc.,  the  idea  forces  way 
that  such  coincidences  of  sdund  and  sense  cannot  all  be 
purely  accidental ;  and  when  moreover  we  find  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  words  in  question  denote  things  or 
ideas  that  were  almost  certainly  imported,  we  perceive 
that  a  more  thorough  sifting  of  Archaic  Japanese  (es- 
pecially of  botanical  and  zoological  names  and  of  the 
names  of  implements  and  manufactures)  would  probably 
be  the  best  means  of  discovering  at  least  the  negative 
ftatures  of  an  antiquity  remoter  than  all  written  docu- 
ments, remoter  even  than  the  crystallij^ailon  of  the  legends 
which  these  documents  have  preserved.  In  deah'ng  with 
Korean  words  found  in  Archaic  Japanese  we  tread  ou 
mdre  delicate  ground ;  for  there  we  have  a  language 
which,  unlike  Chinese,  stands  td  Japanese  In  the  closest 
family  relationship,  making  it  plain  that  many  coincidences 
iy(  sound  and  sense  should  be  ascribed  to  radical  affinity 
rather  than  to  later  intercourse.  At  the  same  lime  It 
appears  more  probable  that,  for  instance,  such  seemingly 
Indigenous  Japanese  terms  as  Hotoke,  "  Buddha,"  and 
ftm,  "  Buddhist  temple,"  should  have  been  in  fact  bor- 
rowed from  the  corresponding  Korean  words  BtchM  and 
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r//^/ than •  that  both  nations  slrould  have'  indfependently. 
chosen  homonynis  to  denote  the  same '  foreign  ideas. 
Indeed,  it  will  perhaps  not  be  too  bold  to  assume^  that 
71  in  the  case  of  Hotoke.  "Buddha/*  we  have  before  us  a. 
word,  whose  journey ings  consist  of  many  stages,  it  having 
been  first  brought  from  India  to  China,  then  fronx  Cliina 
to. Korea,  and  thirdly  from  Kor^a  to  Japan,  where 
finally  the  ingenuity  of  philologists  has  discovered  for  it 
a  Japanese  "etymology  {hito  ke,  "human  spirit")  with 
which  in  reality  it  has  nothing  whatever  td  do. 
.  These  introductory  remarks  have  already  extended  ta 
such  a  length  that  a  reference  to  tlie  strikingly  parallel* 
case  of  borrowed  customs  and  ideas,  which  is  presented 
by  the  Aiiibs  in  this  same  archipelfigo  must  be  left 
undeveloped.  Jn  conclusion,  it  need  only  he  remarked 
that  a  simple  translation  of  one  book,  such  as  is  here 
given,  does  not  nearly  exhaust  the  work  which  mfght 
be  expended  even  on  the  elucidation .  of  that  single 
book,  and  much  less  can*  it  fill  the  gap  whigh  $till  lies 
betxwcn  us.  and  a  proper  knowledge  of  Japanese  antiquity. 
Tp.'do-thb,  tlie  co-operation. of  the  archaeologist  ipiist-be 
fjbt^ined,  while;  even  in  the  field  of  the  critical  investrgH- 
li^n'of  doc^naents  there  is  an  immense  deal  still  to  be 
doi}e.  Not  only  must  all  the  available  Japanese  sources 
l[i&,n?ade  to  yield  up  the  information  which  they  contain, 
t>y^  ,the  assistance  of  Chinese  and  Korean  records  must 
bGi;^Ued  in.  A  large  quantity  of  Chinese  literature  has 
c\Jrca4y  been  ransacked,  for  a  similar  purpose  by  Matsu- 
s^aiUr  Ken-rin,  a  translation  of  part  of  whose  very,  useful 
^^>)pi1tilion  entitled  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Forefgn 
Notices  of  Japan"  (l48FH*(i!^)  would  be  one  of  the 
grjeate^t  helps  towards   the    desired    knowledge.      In   fact 
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'th^e  still  remains  to  be  done  for  Japanese  antiquity 
from  otjr  fetandpolnt  what  *  Hirata  '  has  done  for  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  Japanese  Shiatoist.  Except  in  some 
of  Mr.  Satow'-s  papers  published  in  these  **  Transac- 
tions/' the  subject  has  scarcely  yet  been  studied  in  this 
spirit,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Japanese  members  of 
our  Society  may  be  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  idea 
of  their  national  history  being  treated  with  so  little 
reverence.  Perhaps,  however,  the  discovery  of  the  in- 
terest of  .the  4ickl  of  study  thus  only  waiting  to  be 
investigated    may   reconcile    them   to  the  view  here  pro- 

'•^pounded.  In  any  case  if  the  early  history  of  Japan  is 
not  all  true,  no  amount  of  make  believe  can  make  it  so. 

'What  we  would  like  to  do  is  to  sift  the  true  from  the 
false.     As  an  eminent  writer  on  anthropology*^  lias  recently 

.said,  '*  Historical  criticism,  that  is,  judgment,  is  practised  7* 
not   for   the    purpose    of  disbelieving,    but    of  believing. 
Its  object  is  not  to   find    fault   with   the    author,   but  to 

^ascertain  how  much  of  what. he  says  may  be  reasonably 
taken  as  true."  Moreover,  .even: in  what  is  not  to  be 
accepted  as  iMstoric  fact  there  is  often  mucli  that  is 
valuable  from  other  points  of  view.  :If,  therefore,  we 
'lose  :a<  thousand  years  of  so-called  .Japanese  history,  >it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Japanese  -mythology  remains 
as  the  oldest;  eixistiog  jxoduct  of  the  Altaic  mind. 


The    following   is  .a    liat    of  all    the    J«ipanese    works 

quoted    in   this    Introduction   and    in    the    Notes   to   the 

'  Translation.     For  the  sake  of  convenience  to  the  English 

reader  all  the  titles  have  been .  translated  excepling  some 

80.     Dr.  Tylor  in  his  « Anthcropology,"  Chap.  XV. 
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fe\v    which,    mostly. '6n    account    of   Jthfetr:  qmbodykig    a 
recbndite^aUusion,  do  not  admit  of  translation : — 
Catalogue  of  Family  Names,  Itfttfc,  by  Prinde  Mata/^ 
Chronicles  of  Japan  (generally  quoted  as  the;  "Chronicles,") 

0*IB  or  B4^ftlE,  by  Prince  Toneri  and  others. 
Chronicles  of  Japan  Continued,  IRB^^tt,  by  Sugano  Ason 

Mamichi,  Fujihara  no  Ason  Tsugunaha  .  and  others. 
Chronicles   of  Japan    Explained,   WH*lfi,^.  by   Urabe   no 

-  '  Ya'sukata.  ^!j  •     , 
Chronicles  of  the  Old   Matters  of  Former  Ages,  *ftB4t 

!B,^authorship  uncertain. 

■  Collection  of  a  Myriad   Leaves,  KXH,  by  Tachibana  no 

MoROYE  (probably).  . 

Collection  of  Japanese   Songs   Ancient  and   Modern,  *♦ 
^SRIfc,  by  Ki  ho  Tsurayuki  and  others. 
- :  Commentary    on    the    Collection    of   a    Myriad    Leaves, 

■  /B<S#,  by  Kamo  no  Mabuchi. 

^•i Commentary  on  the. Lyric  Dramas,  tttt}frXJfc,  by  Jmko, 
Commentary  on  the  Ritual  .of  the  General  Purification,  ^ 

-  IRSftW,  Motowori  Norinaga.  

Correct  Account  of  the   Divine  Age,'  WftlS,  by  Moto- 
wori Norinaga. 

-  Dictionary  of  Pillow-Words,  5ail#,  by  Kamo  no  Mabuchi. 
Digest  of  the  Imperial   Genealogies,  XttOVXH,  by  Yoko- 

yama  Yoshikiyo  and  Kurokaha  Saneyori. 


8i.  llie  names  in  small  capitals  are  those  by  which  the  authors 
(or  compilers)  are  best   known,    and    are   mostly   either  their  surname  or 

'personal  name.  Japanese  usage  is  however  very  fluctuating,  and  sanctions 
nxoieover  the  u^e  of  a  variety  of  noms  de  plume.  Thus  Motowori  is  not 
only  often    mentioned    by    his    personal    name    Norinaga,  but  also  by  the 

.  designation  of  Suzunoya  no  Vshi^  Mabuchi  by  the  designation  of  A^atawi 
no  Ushiy  etc. 
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Discussion  of  tlie  Objections  to  the  Liquiry  into  the  True 

Chronology,  ilHi^if#,  by  Motowori  Norinaga. 
Examination  of  Difficult  Words,  Sllfr#,  by  Tachibana  no 

Mori  BE. . 
Examination  of  the  Synonyms  for  Japan,  8BW#,  by  Mofo- 

woRi  Norinaga.  : 

Explanation    of  Japanese    Names,    B+S^,  by  Kahibara 

Tokushiil. 
Explanation  of  the  Songs  in  the  Chronicles  of  Japan,  B* 

iCMlfifK,  by  Arakida  no  HisAOi. 
Exposition    of  the    Ancient   Histories,  "SAW,  by  Hirata 

Atsutane. 
Exposition  of  the  Foreign  Notices  of  Japan,  lM8Q*f8  by, 

Matsushita  Ken-rin. 
Exposition  of  the  Records    of   Ancient    Matters    (usually 

quoted  simply  as  *' Motowori's  Commentary  "),  "S^fSEIW, 

by  MoTOWORi  Norinaga. 
Exposition  of  the    Records  of  Ancient  Matters  Criticized 

(usually  quoted  as    *'Moribe's    Critique  on  Motowori's 

•Commentary,")  BIS<f SEW,  by  Tachibana  no  Moribe. 
Gleanings  from  Ancient  Story,  'fi'R^lt,  by  Imibe  no  Hiro- 

NARI. 

Idsu  no  Chi-  VVa,ki^  SUfiitf'J,  by  Tachibana  no  MorIbe. 

Idzu  no  Koto-waki,  ttjftff^'J,  by  „ 

Inquiry  into  the  Signification  of  the   Names  of  the   Pro-v  / 

vinces  (MS.),  IBH*tt#,  by  Fujihaia  no  Hitomaro. 
Inquiry  into  the  True   Chronology,  JtJS^,    by  MarowoRi 

Norinaga. 
Japanese  Words  Classified  -and    Explained,  W45J9SH0?,  by- 

MlNAMO   NO   ShiTAGAFU. 

Ko-Shi  Tsu,  '^'itaft,  \!>y  Arai  Kumbi  Haku55EKI. 
Ko'Gan  Shd,  (MS.),  tfflilJ>,  by.KEi-CHiYU, 
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74  Perpetual  G>mmentai7  on- the  Chronicles  of  Japaiv  (osuallyr ; 

quoted   as    "  Tanigalia   Shisei's  Conimcfltary/')  .  B  *filB 

lis,  by  Tanigaiia  Siiisei. 
Records  of  Ancient  Matters   (often  quoted  simply,  a^  the 

"  Records  *'),  "S^ffi,  by  Futo  no  Yasumaro. 
Records  of  Ancient  Matters  in  the  Divine  Character,  IW 

lirVSC,  by  Fujihaia.no  Masaoki. 
Records  of  Ancient  Matters    in    the    Syllabic    Character, 

fH^^VSB,  by  Sakata.  no.  Kaneyasu. 
Records  of  Ancient  Matters  Revised,  KiEiirt^SC,  Anony- 
mous; 
Records  of  Ancient  Matters  With  Marginal  Notes  (usually 

quoted  as  **  the  Edition   of  1687  ");  lll8l*«fC,.  by  De«! 

gUChi    NOBUYOSHI. 

Records  of  Ancient  Matters  With  the:  Ancient. Rieading, 
"^Wt^tUSt,  by  Nagase  no  Masachi  (publisliod  with 
Motowori's  sanction). 

Records  of  Ancient  Matters  with  Marginal  Readings,  tlM' 
'fi'VS&,  by  Murakami  Tadayoshi. 

Ritual  of  the  General  Purification,  %W^,  AutJiorsUJp  Un- 
certain. 

Shinto  Discussed  Afresh,  Itiltrlft,  by  Takahashi  Gapa- 

Sources  of  the.  Ancient  Histories,  "filWII,.  by  Hirata  Atsar 
tane. 

Tale  of  a  Bamboo-Cutter,  ItftftIB,  Authorship  Uncertain. 

Tama-Katsuma,  ifiHH,  by  Motowori  Norinaga. 

Tokiha-Gusa  (the  full  title  is  Jin-Dai-Sci-Go  Tokilta-Gusai  . 
*»¥,  (MifiIE»««i?),  Hosoda  Tominobu. 

Topography   of  Yamashfro,    llJ!*K±>B,    Authorehip    Un-; 
certain. 

To'Ga  (MSw),  :SCfll,  by  Arai  Kumbi  Hakuseki. 

Wa-Kun  Sliiwori,  *l?yc^,  by  Tanigawa  Suisei.  . 
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Yamato  Tales,  ::fc^ttR,  Authorship  Uncertain. 

Besides  these,  two  or  three  standard  Chinese  works 
are  referred  to  such  as  ihQ-  -*  H  CAin'*  or  "Book  of 
Chaflg£a!L4**5),  and  the  ''S/ian  Hai  Ching  "  or  **  Moini: 
tain  and  Sea  Qasric "  (lUattt) ;  but  they  are  very  few, 
and  so  easily  recognized  that  it  were  unnecessary  to  enu- 
merate them.  AH  Japanese  words  properly  so  called  are 
transliterated  according  to  Mr.  Satow's  *'  Orthographic 
System,"  which,  while  representing  the  native  spelling, 
does  not  in  their  case  differ  very  greatly  from  the  modern 
pronunciation.  In  the  case  of  Sinico-Japanese  words, 
where  the  divergence  between  the  "  Orthographic  "  spel-  75 
ling  and  the  pronunciation  is  often  considerable,  a  phonetic 
spelling  has  been  preferred.  With  but  two  or  three 
exceptions,  which  have  been  specially  noted,  Sinico-Japa- 
nese words  are  found  only  in  proper  names  mentioned 
in  the  Preface  and  in  the  translator's  Introduction,  Foot- 
notes, and  Sectional  Headings.  The  few  Chinese  words 
tliat  occur  in  the  Introduction  and  Notes  are  transliterated 
according  to  the  method  introduced  by  Sir  Thomas  Wade, 
and  now  so  widely  used  by  students  of  Chinese. 
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PRRFACE.- 


r  Yasumaro^  say:" 

Now  when  chaos  had  begun  to  condense,  but  force  and  4 
form  were  not  yet  manifest,  and  there  was  nought  named, 
nought  done,  who  could  know  its  sliape?^  Nevertheless 
Heaven  and  Karth  first  parted,  and  the  Three  Deities  per- 
formed the  commencement  of  creation ;  the  Passive  and 
Active  Essences  then  developed,  and  the  Two  Spirits  be- 
came  the  ancestors  of  all  things.*  Therefor?*  did  he  enter 
obscurity  and  emerge  into  light,  and  the  Sun  and  Moon 
were  revealed  by  the  washing  of  his  eyes ;  he  floated 
on  and  plunged  into  the  sea-water,  and  Heavenly  and 
Earthly  Deities  appeared  through  the  ablutions  of  his 
person  ?^  So  in  the  dimness  of  the  great  commencement, 
we,  by  relying  on  the  original  teaching,  learn  the  time 
of  the  conception  of  the  earth  and  of  the  birth  of 
islands ;  in  the  remoteness  of  the  original  beginning, 
we,  by  trusting  the  former  sages,  perceive  the  era  of  the 
genesis  of  Deities  and  of  the  establishment  of  men.'" 
Truly  do  we  know  that  a  mirror  was  hung  up,  that  5 
jewels  were  spat  out,  and  that  then  an  Hundred  Kings 
succeeded  each  other;  that  a  blade  was  bitten,  and  a 
serpent  cut  in  pieces,  so  that  a  Myriad  Deities  did 
flourish."      By    deliberations    in   the    Tranquil    River   the 
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Empire  was  pacified;  by  discussions  on  tlie  Little  Shore 
the  land  was  purified^-  Wherefore  His  Augustness  Ho- 
no-ni-ni-gi*^  first  descended  to  the  Peak  of  Takachi,^*  and 
the  Heavenly  Sovereii^n  Kanui-Yamato^^  did  traverse  the 

6  Island  of  the  Dragon-Fly.^*^.  A  weird  bear  put  forth  its 
claws,  and  a  heavenly  sabre  was  obtained  at  Takakura.^^ 
They  with  tails  obstructed  the  path,  and  a  great  crow 
guided  him  to  YeshinuJ*  Dancing  in  rows  they  destroyed 
the  brigands,  and  listening  to  a  song  they  vanquished 
the  foemen.^^  Being  instructed  ia  a  dream,  he  was 
reverent  to  the  Heavenly  and  Earthly  Deities,  and  was 
therefore  styled  the  Wise  Monarch;"^  having ^gazfid.  on 
the  smoki^-lif{  was  benevolent  to  the  black-haired  people,  C^V^w^^^vw^ 
and  is  therefore  remembered  as  the  EmperqriSage.^^ 
Determining  the  frontiers  and  civilising  the  country,  he 
issued    laws    from    the    Nearer    Afumi ;  ^    reforming    the  j 

7  surnames  and  selecting  the    gentile  names,  he  held  sway  "^ 
at  the  Further  Asuka.^     Though  each  differed  in  caution 

and  in  ardour,  though  all  were  unlike  in  accomplishments 
and  in  intrinsic  worth,  yet  was  there  none  who  did  not 
by  contemplating  antiquity  correct  manners  that  had 
fallen  to  ruin,  and  by  illuminiu'^  modern  times  repair 
laws  that  were  approaching  dissolution.^^ 

In  the  august  reign  of  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  who 
governed  the  I'-ight  Great  Islands  from  the  Great  Palace 
of  Kiyomihara    at  T^suka,^'*    the    Hidden  Dragon    put   on 

8  i:)erfection,  the  Reiterated  Thunder  came  at  the  appointed  j 
moment.     Having   heard  a  nong  in  a  dream,  he  felt  that 

he  should  continue    the    succession  ;    having   reached  the  , 

water  at  night,  he  knew  that  he  should  receive  the 
inheritancci      Nevertheless    Heaven's    time    was    not   yet,  ^ 

and  he  escaped  like  the  cicada  to  the  Southern  Mountains; 
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both  men  and  matters  were  favourable,^  and  he  raaiched 
Hke  the  tiger  to  the  Eastern  Land.  Suddenly  riding 
in  the  Imperial  Palanquin,  he  forced  .  his  way  across 
mountains  and  rivers :  the  Six  Divisions  rolled  like 
thunder,  the  Three  Hosts  sped  like  lightning.  The  erect 
spears  lifted  up  their  might,  and  the  bold  warriors  arose 
like  smoke :  the  crimson  flags  glistened  among  the 
weapons,  and  the  ill-omened  crew  were  shattered  like 
tiles.  Or  ere  a  day  had  elapsed,  the  evil  influences 
were  purified :  forthwith  were  the  cattle  let  loose  and 
the  hor.ses  given  repose,  as  with  shouts  of  victory  they 
returned  to  the  Flowery  Summer;  the  flags  were  rolled 
up  and  the  javelins  put  away,  as  with  dances  and 
chants  they  came  to  rest  in  the  capital  city.  The  year 
was  that  of  the  Cock,  and  it  was  in  the  Second  Moon.^" 
At  the  Great  Palace  of  Kiyomihaia  did  he  ascend  to  9 
the  Heavenly  seat :  in  morality  he  outstripped  Ken-Ko, 
in  virtue  he  surpassed  Shiia-O.  Having  grasped  the 
celestial  seals,  he  was  paramount  over  the  Six  Cardinal 
Points ;  having  obtained  the  heavenly  supremacy,  he 
annexed  the  Eight  Wilde nie_sses.  He  held  the  mean 
between  the  Two  Essences,-'  and  regulated  the  order 
of  the  PjveElements.  He  established  divine .  reajjon 
wherewith  to  advance  good  customs ;  he  disseiiiinated 
brilliant  usages  wherewith  to  make  the  land  great. 
Moreover  the  ocean  of  his  wisdom,  in  its  vastness,  pro- 
foundly investigated  the  highest  antiquity;  the_u>irror  of 
his  heart,  in  its  fervour,  clearly  observed  former  ages. 

Hereupon  the  !Heaveiily  Sovereign  commanded,  saying: 
**  I  hear  that  the  chronicles  of  the  emperors  and  likewise 
the  original  words  in  the  possession  of  the  various  families 
deviate    from    exact    truth,   and    arc   mostly  amplified  by 
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emply  fdlsehoods..  If  at  the  present  lime  these  imperfec- 
tions be  not  amended,  ere  many  years  shall  have  elapsed, 
the  purport  of  this,  the  great  basis"-'  of  the  country,  the 
grand  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  will  be  destroyed. 
So  now  I  desire  to  have  the  chronicles  of  the  emperors 
selected  and  recorded,  and  the  old  words  examined  and 
ascertained,  falsehoods  being  erased  and  the  truth  deter- 
mined, in  order  to  transmit  [the  lalter]  to  after  ages."^ 
At  that  time  there  wa»  a  retainer  whose  surname  was 
Hiyeda  and  his  personal  name  Are.  He  was  twenty- 
eight  years   old,   and    of  so    intelligent  a  disposition  that 

10  he  could  repeat  with  his  mouth  whatever  met  his  eyes, 
and  record  in  his  heart  whatever  struck  his  ears.^  l^'orth- 
with  Are  was  commanded  to  learn  by  heart  the  genea- 
logies of  the  emperors,  and  likewise  the  words  of  former 
ages.  Nevertheless  time  elapsed  and  the  age  changed, 
and  the  thing  was  not  yet  carried  out.'* 

Prostrate  I  consider  how  Her  Majesty  the  Empress, 
having  obtained  Unity,  illumines  the  empire, — being  versed 
in  the  Triad,  nourishes  the  people.*^  Ruling  from  the 
Purple  Palace,  Her  virtue  reaches  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  the  horses'  hoof-marks :  dwelling  amid  the  Sombre 
Retinue,  Her  influence  illumines  the  furthest  distance 
attained  to  by  vessel^  |)rows.  The  sun  rises,  and  the 
brightness  is  increased ;  the  clouds  disperse,  neither  is 
there  smoke.  Never  cease  the  historiographers  from 
recording  the  good  omens  of  connected  stalks  and  double 
rice-cars ;  never  for  a  single  moon  is  the  treasury  without 
the  tribute  of  continuous  beacon-fires  and  repeated  inter- 
pretations. In  fame  She  nuust  be  pronounced  superior 
to  Bum-Mei,    in    viitue    more    eminent    than    Ten-Itsu.  ^ 

11  Hereupon,"^    regretting   the  errors  in  the  old  words,    and 
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wishing  to  correct  tlie  misstatements  in  the  former  chro- 
nicles, She,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  ninth  month 
of  the  fourth  year  of  Wa-do,""  commanded  me  Yasumaro 
to  select  and  record  the  old  words  learnt  by  heart  by 
Iliyeda  no  Are  according  to  the  Imperial  Decree,  and 
dutifully  to  lift  them  up  to  Her.*' 

In  reverent  obedience  to  the  contents  of  the  Decree,  I 
have  made  a  careful  choice.  But  in  high  antiquity  both 
speech  and  thought  were  so  simple,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  arrange  phrases  and  compose  periods  in  the 
characters."'"  To  relate  everything  in  an  ideographic 
transcription  would  entail  an  inadequate  expression  of  the 
meaning;  to  write  altogether  according  to  the  phonetic  12 
method  would  make  the  story  of  events  unduly  lengthy.'* 
For  this  reason  have  I  sometimes  in  the  same  sentence 
used  the  phonetic  and  ideographic  systems  conjointly,  and 
have  sometime3.  in  one  matter  used  the  ideographic  record 
exclusively.  .Moreover  where  the  drift  of  the  words  was 
obscure,  I  have  by  comments  elucidated  their  signification; 
but  need  it  be  said  that  I  have  nowlicre  commented  on 
wl)at  was  easy?^'  Again,  in  such  cases  as  calling  the 
surname  HT  Ktisaka,  and  the  personal  name  written  with 
the  character  W  TarasJii,  I  have  followed  usage  without 
alteration.*'  Altogether  the  things  recorded  commence 
with  the  separation  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  conclude 
with  the  august  reign  at  Woharida.'"  So  from  the  13 
Deity  Master-of-the-August-Centre-of-Hcavea  down  to 
His  Augustness  Prince-Wave-Limit-Brave-Cormorant- 
Thatch-Meeting-Incompletcly  makes  the  First  Volume ; 
from  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  Kamu-Yamato-Ihare-Biko 
down  to  the  august  reign  of  Homuda  makes  the  Second 
Volume ;    from    the    Emi^ror    Oho-Sazaki    down   to   the 
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great  palace  of  VVoharida  makes  the  Third  Volumes- 
Altogether  I  have  written  Three  Volumes,  which  I 
reverently  and  respectfully  present.^^  I  Yasumaro,  with 
true  trembling  and  true  fear,  bow  my  head,  bow  my 
head. 

Reverently  presented  by  the  Court  Noble  Futo  no 
Yasumaro,  an  Officer  of  the  Upper  Division  of  the 
Fifth  Rank  and  of  the  Fifth  Order  of  Merit,  on  the 
28th  day  of  the  first    moon  of  the  fifth  year  of  VVa-do/^ 


1.  Literally  "  Upper  Volumes,"  there  being  ihree  in  all,  and  it  I)cing 
the  common  Jai)ancse  practice  (borrowed  from  the  Chinese)  to  use  t!ie 
words  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  to  denote  tlie  First,  Second  and  Third 
Volumes  of  a  work  respectively. 

2.  The  I3eculiar  nature  of  this  Preface,  which  is  but  a  tour  de  force 
meant  to  show  that  the  writer  could  compose  in  the  Chinese  style  if  he 
chose  to  do  so,  has  been  already  hinted  at  in  the  introduction.  It  is 
inileed  a  laboured  little  composition,  and,  but  for  the  facts  stated  in  its 
latter  portion,  has  no  value  except  perhaps  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  Vkhicli  the  legends  of  one  country  may  be  made  to  change  aspect  by 
being  prc^enled  through  the  medium  of  the  philoso])hical  terminology 
and  set  phrases  of  another.  It  may  be  divided  into  five  parts,  j  In  the 
iirst  the  writer,  in  a  succession  of  brief  allusions  antithetically  balanced, 
summarizes  the  most  striking  of  the  legends  that  are  detailed  in  the 
pages  of  his  "  Records,"  and  in  a  few  words  paints  the  exploits  of  some 
of  the  early  emperors.  In  the  second  the  troubles  that  ushered  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Tem-mu  and  his  triurpph  over  I  rincc  Ohotomo  are 
related  at  greater  length  in  high-flown  allusive  phrases  borrowed  from 
the  Chinese  historians.  /Ihe  tlnrd  division  gives  us  the  Emperor  Tem- 
mu's  decree  ordering  tKe  compilation  of  the  "  Records,"  (jLnd  the  fourth 
tells  how  the  execution  of  that  decree  was  delayed  till  the  reign  of  the 
Empress  GemmiyO  (A.l).  708-715),  on  whom  likewise  a  panegyric  is  pro- 
nounced. Tin  the  fifth  and  last  the  compiler  enters  into  some  details 
concerning  the  style  and  method  he  has  adopted. 

3.  The  First  Personal  Pronoun  is  here  represented  by  the  humble 
chamcler  g*  "vassal,"  used  in  China  by  a  sn1)jcct  when  addressing  his 
sovereign  in  writing. 
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4.  This  is  the  coiP])iler's  personal  name.      His  full  name  and  titles, 

as  given  at  the  end  of   this   preface,  were   jT£lfe±Sft3L-giik4^& SjSIPp 

i.e.y  the  Court  Noble  Futo  no  Yasumaro,  an  Officer  of  the  Upper  Division 

of  the  First  Class  of  the    Fifth  Rank  and  of   the  Fifih  Order    of   Merit. 

The  family  of  Futo  claimed  to  descend  from  His  Au£ii5tness_Kattiu»y-a\vi- 

mimi^  second.son  of  the  Emperor  Jim  mu. .  Yasumaro's  death  is  recordtil 

in  the    <' Chronicles    of   Japan  Continued/'    under  date   of   30t.h    Augus^t, 
A.D.  723.   ; 

5.  /^.,  I  report  as  follows  to  Her  Majesty  the  Empress. 

*  This  number  and  that  in  the  corner  of  every  succeeding  page  of 
the  Translation  is  the  number  of  the  Volume  of  Motowori's  Commentary 
treating  of  the  Section  in  question. 

6.  I.e.^  in  the  primeval  void  which   preceded    all    phenomena    there 

w.is  neither  form  nor  movement,  and  it  was    therefore    unnamed    and  un- 
knowable. 

7.  'Ihis  sentence  summarizes  the  first  eight  Septions  of  the  text  of 
the  "Records."  The  "three  Deities"  are  the  Deity  Masler-of-the-Aligust- 
Centre-of-1  leaven,  the  High-August-Producing-Wondrous-Deily  (see  Sect. 
I.  Xotes  4,  5,  and  6.)  Tiie  two  Spirits  representing  the  "  Passive  and 
Active  Elements  "  are  the  creatrix  and  creator  Izanami  and  Izanagi  (the 
**Female-Who-Invitcs  "  and  tlie  "  Male-Who-Iuvites," — see  Sect.  U,  Note 
8),  the  procreation  by  whom  of  the  i.slands  of  the  Japanese  archipelago 
and  of  a  large  number  of  gocls  and  goddesses  forms  the  subject  of  Sec- 
tions nr.-vn. 

8.  The  word  "  therefore  "  is  not  appropriate  in  this  place,  and  Moto- 
wori  accordingly  warns  the  reader  to  lay  no  stress  ujon  it. 

9.  This  sentence  alludes  to  Izanagi's  visit  to  Hades,  and  to  the 
purification  of  his  person  on  his  return  to  the  Upper  World  (>ee  Sects. 
IX.  and  X).  It  also  refers  to  the  birth  of  the  Sun-Goddess  and  of  the 
Moon-God  from  his  lefc  and  from  his  right  eye  respectively,  and  to  that 
of  a  large  nuuiber  of  lesser  gods  and  goddesses,  who  were  produced  from 
every  article  of  his  wearing  apparel  and  from  every  part  of  his  person  on 
ihe  occasion  of  his  pci forming  those  ablutions  (see  Sect.  X.) 

10.  The  "  orignal  teaching"  here  mentioned  means  the  original 
traditions  of  Japanese  antrquTty",  The  •*  former  sage>l," — a  tcnn  which  in 
China  fitly  designates  such  philosophers  as  Confucius,  and  Mcncius,  br.t 
which  it  is  difficult  to  invest  with  any  p.uticulnr  sense^Jiere  in  Japan  where 
no  sages  have  ever  arisen, — may  be  best_taken  to  mean  those_  unknown 
persons  who  transmitted  the  legends  of  the  gods  and  early  emperors. 
The  "establishment    of    men"    probably   alludes  to. the  investiture  of  the 
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sovereignty  of  Japan  in  I  he  human  descendants  of  the  Sim-CIoddcss.  The 
expression  is  however  obscure,  and  Motowori  himself  has  nothing 
satisfactory  to  tell  us  aix>ut  it. 

11.  The  mirror  here  mentioned  is  that  by  means  of  which  the  Sun- 
Goddess  was  allured  out  of  the  cave  (sec  Sect.  XVI);  ihc  jewels  arc 
those  which  Susa  no-Wo  (the  "Impetuous  Male  I3eity ")  begged  of  his 
sister  the  Sun-Goddess,  and  crunched  into  fragments  (see  Sect.  XIII);  the 
blade  that  was  bitten  to  pieces  by  the  Sun-Goddess  fi^jures  in  the  same 
legend ;  the  serpent  is  ihat  slain  by  Susa-no-Wo  after  his  banishment 
from  Heaven  (scc^ect.  XVIII);  the  "Myriad  Deities"  arc  suppose!  by 
Motowori  to  be  this  same  god*s  numerous  descendants  (see  Sect.  XX), 
who  ruled  in  Idzumo.  There  remains  the  phrase  "  an  Hundred  Kings," 
which  is  lacking  in  clearness.  The  only  rational  interpretation  of  it  is 
as  designating  the  Japanese  imperial  line,  and  yet  the  reference  seems  to 
have  no  special  appropriateness  in  this  context. 

12.  For  the  Tranquil  River  of  Heaven,  in  whose  stony  bed  the 
gods  were,  wont  to  meet  in  council,  see  Sect.  XIII,  Note  12.  The  divine 
deliberations  here  referred  to  are  those  which  resulted  in  the  investiture 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Japan  in  the  grandson  of  the  Sun-Goddess  (see 
Sects.  XXX-XXXIII).  The  "discussions  on  the  Little  Shore"  allude  to 
the  parleys  on  the  beach  of  Inasa  in  Idzumo  which  preceded  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  Deity  who  had  held  sway  over  that  part  of  the  country  prior 
to  the  descent  of  the  Sun-Goddess's  grandson  (see  Sect.  XXXII). 

13.  The  abbreviated  form  of  the  name  of  the  Sun- Goddess's  grandson 
(see  Sect.  XXXIII,  Notes  5  and  io)i 

14.  I.e.y  Mount  Takachiho  (see  Sect.  XXXIV,  Note  5).  The  final 
syllal  le  is  here  apocopated,  in  order  to  preserve  the  rhythmical  balance 
of  the  sentence  by  using  only  three  Cliincse  characters  to  -WTile  this 
name,  the  "Island  of  the  Dragon-Fly"  being  likewise  written  with  three 
characters. 

15.  /.^.,  the  first  "  human  Emperor"  Jim-niu,  whose  full  native  Japa- 
nese name  is  Kamu-Yamato  Ihare-Biko.  For  the'account  of  his  reign  see 
.Sects.  XLIV-LII. 

16.  Ijt.y  Japan.  For  the  traditionl  origin  of  this  poetical  synonym 
of  Japan  see  Sect  V,  Note  26  and  also  the  legend  in  Sect.  CLVI.  Ihe 
v^ord  "traverse"  in  this  sentence  alludes  to  tlie  Emperor  Jim-mu's 
victorious  progress  from  Western  Japan  to  _Vainato  jn  the  centre  of  the 
country,  which  he  is  said  to  have  subdued,  and  where  it  is  related  that 
he  tslablished  his  capital  (see  Sect.  XIJV^-L). 
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17.  For  the  mention  of  the  bear,  whose  appearance  caused  the  Em- 
peror Jim-mu  and  his  army  to  faint  away,  see  commencement  of  Sect. 
XLV.  Motowori  thinks  that  the  character  flj,,  "claws,"  is  a  copyist's 
error  for  ^J,  «<momilain"  or  %,  "hole,"  Conf.  Sect.  XLV,  Note  2). 
For  the  carious  legend  of  the  sabre  see  the  same  Section,  and  fjr  the 
name  of  Takakura  sec  more  especially  Note  3  to  that  Section. 

18.  For  the  -Gods  with  tails  who  met  and  conversed  with  the  Em- 
peror Jim-mu  in  Yamalo,  sec  the  latter  part  of  Sect.  Xl.VI,  a  perusal  of 
which  will  liowcver  show  th.it  the  phrase  *'  obstructed  the  path,"  wliich 
is  here  used  of  them,  is  not  exactly  applicable.  The  miraculous  crow, 
which  was  sent  down  from  Heaven  to  assist  Jim-mu  in  his  conquests,  is 
mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  the  same  Section  and  again  at  the 
commencement  of  Sect,  XLVII.  For  Yeshinu  (modern  Yoshino)  see  Sect. 
XLVI,  Note  3. 

19.  The  word  *•  dancing  "  in  Ibis  sentence  must  not  be  too  closely 
pressed,  as  it  is  used  simply  to  balance  the  word  "  song  "  in  the  parallel 
clause,— which  clause  itself  docs  but  echo  the  sense  of  that  which  pre- 
cedes it.  The  reference  is  to  the  song  which  Jim-mu  sang  as  a  signal  to 
his  followers  to  destroy  the  "earth-spiders"  (see  Sect.  XLVIIl),  and 
perhaps  also  to  the  songs  in  Sect.  XLIX. 

20.  "The  Emperor  Su-jin"  must  be  mentally  supplied  as  the  logical 
subject  of  this  clause.  For  the  story  of  his  dream  sec  Sect.  LXIV,  and 
for  the  origin  of  the  laudatory  designation  here  mentioned  see  tlie  end  of 
Sect.  LXVII,  which  is  however  obscure. 

21.  «*The  Emperor  Nin-toku  "  must  be  supplied  as  the  logical  sub- 
ject of  this  clause.  The  allusion  to  the  smoke  and  the  lauJatory  designa- 
tion here  mentioned  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  Sect.  CXXI.  The 
"  black-haired  people"  is  a  common  Chinese  phrase^ for  jhe  peasantry^  or 
the  people  in  general. 

22.  "The  Emperor  Sei-mu "  must  be  supplied  as  the  logical  sub- 
ject of  this  clause.  His  labours  are  briefly  recapitulated  in  Sect.  XCIV- 
For  the  province  called  Nearer  Afumi  (Chika-tsn'Afunn)^  see  Sect.  XXIX 
Note.  20.  lis  name  is  here  rhythmically  balanced  against  "Further 
Asuka  "  in  the  following  clause. 

23.  "The  Emperor  In-giyo"  must  be  supplied  as  the  logical  subject 
cf  this  sentence.  This  Sovereign's  rectification  of  the  names  forms  the 
subject  of  Sect.  CXXXIX.  For  Further  Asuka  {Toho-tm- Asuka)  see  Feet. 
CXXXIII,  Notes  13  and  ii. 

24.  J.e.y  though  unlike  in  character,  some  of  the  ancient  emperors 
excelling  in  caution  and  others  in  ardour,  some  l^eing  remtrkable  for  their 
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attainnents  others  for  their  native  worth,  yet  was  there  not  one  without 
a  claim  to  greatness,  uol  one  who  did  not  regard  antiquity  as  the  stand- 
ard by  which  modern  times  should  be  judged,  and  repair  the  deviation 
from  antique  perfection  that  successively  arose  during  the  lapse  of  ages. — 
How  marvellously  inapplicable  is  this  rodomontade  to  the  early  monarchs 
of  Japan  the  student  of  Japanese  history  need  scarcely  be  told,  and  Moto- 
wori  himself  allows  that  « it  is  not  completely  appropriate."  Here  the 
first  part  of  the    Preface  terminates. 

25.  Viz.,  the  Emperor  Tem-mu,  whose  struggle  for  the  crown  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era  against  the  contending  claims 
of  Prince  Ohotomo  is  related  nt  great  length  in  the  pages  of  the 
"  Chronicles,"  though  naturally  beyond  the  scope  of  these  «*  Records," 
which  close  in  A.D.  628.  The  *'  Eight  Oeat  Islands "  is  one  of  the 
synonyms  of  Japan  (see  Sect.  V,  Note  27).  The  reason  for  the  specially 
laudatory  mention  in  this  place  of  the  Emperor  Tem-mu  is  the  fact  that 
il  was  witli  him  that  tl^e  idea  of  compiling  these  Records  orig;nalc<l,  as 
is  indeed  stated  a  little  further  on.  IJe  is  here  alluded  to  by  the  ex- 
pressions Hidden  Dragon  and  Reiterated  Thunder,  metaphorical  names 
borrowed  from  the  "  Yi  Ching^^  and  denoting  the  heir  apparent,  Tem- 
mu  not  having  ascended  the  throne  till  some  time  after  his  predecessor's 
death,  as  Prince  Ohotomo  disputed  by  force  of  arras  his  right  to  the 
succession.  The  phrases  "put  on  perfection  "  and  "came  at  the  appointecl 
moment"  are  attempts  at  representing  the  original  KtC-  ^"*^  S119I'  The 
meaning  is  that  the  Emperor  Tem-mu  was  the  man  for  the  age,  and  that 
he  took  his  proper  and  exalted  place  in  it.  In  the  following  sentences 
we  have  a  flowery  rhunii  of  the  story  of  the  successful  war  by  which^he 
obtained  the  crown.  The  reference  to  the  "  song  in  a  dream  "  is  indeed 
obscure;  but  the  "water  at  night"  is  the  River  Yoko,  which  we  read^of 
in  the  "  Chronicles "  as  having  been  crossed  by  him.  The  characters 
somewhat  freely  rendered  by  the  English  words  "succession"  and  "in- 
heritance "  are  ^  and  Jg,  which  approximate  to  that  sense  in  this  con- 
text. The  "  Southern  Mountains  "  are  the  Mountains  of  Yoshino,  whither 
he  escaped  for  a  season  as  a  cicaila  escapes  from  its  cast-off  shell ;  the, 
"  Eastern  Land"  denotes  the  ea-tern  provinces  of  Japan  where  he  organ- 
ized his  army.  1  he  "  Six  Divisions  "  and  the  "  Three  Hosts"  are  Chinese 
desii;nations  of  the  Impeiial  troops,  while  the  "  ill-omened  crew "  of 
course  refers  to  Tcm-mu's  enemies, — Prince  Ohotomo  and  his  followers. 
In  the  ensuing  sentence  we  see  peace  restored:  Tem-mu  has  returned  to 
the  cajjital  (for  which  the  words  "  Flowery  Summer  "  are  a  Chinese  peri-  ' 
phrasis),    he    has   taken    in    his  hands    the?  insignia  of    office,  and  reigns 
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supreme  over  the  Six  Cardinal  Points  (Norlh,  Soulh,  East,  West,  Above, 
and  Below)  and  over  the  **  Eight  Wildernesses  "  (/>.,  the  baibarous  regioas 
on  all  sides).  The  writer  concludes  nliis  division  of  his  Preface  by  a 
glowing  panegyric  of  the  Monarch,  who  was,  he  says,  superior  to  llsiian 
Hou  (ff/g  Jap.  Ken-K6),  and  Chou  Wang  {]^3i  Jap.  ShiU-O),  famous 
T'hinese  SJVireigiis  of  the  legendary  period.  So  intelligent  were  his 
efforts,  so  perfect  was  his  conformity  with  the  ways  of  Heaven  as  dis- 
played in  the  \\orkings  of  the  Active  and  Passive  Essences,  that  the  Vive 
Elements  (Water,  Fire,  Wood,  Metal,  and  Earth)  all  interacted  with  due 
regularity,  and  laudable  usages  alone  prevailed  throughout  the  land.  Up 
to  this  point  the  preface  may  be  said  to  be  purely  ornamtnlal. 

/.<f.,  March  (20lh  as  the  "  Ciironicles "  tell  us),  A.  D.  673.  The 
original,  to  denote  the  year  and  the  month  mentioned,  uses  the  periphrases 
ISS^I^^  ^'^^^  }\^^^^  ^"^  doubtless  without  any  reference  to  the 
original  proper  meaning  of  those  terms. 

2"].  The  text  literally  reads  thus:  "He  rode  in  the  exactness  of 
the  Two  Essences."  But  the  author's  intention  is  to  tell  us  that  Tem-mu 
acted  according  lo  the  golden  mean,  keeping  the  balance  even,  and  not 
inclining  unduly  either  lo  the  Active  or  the  Passive  side. 

28.  Literally  ''warp  and  woof,"  i\e.f  cannon,  standard,  mainspring, 
first  necessity. 

29.  This  is  the  imperial  decree  ordering  the  compilation  of  the 
"Records  of  Ancient  matters."  The  expressions  "original  words"  (^i^B) 
and  "old  words"  (Sftf)  ^^^  curious,  and  Motowori  is  probably  right  in 
arguing  from  the  emphatic  manner  in  ANhich  they  are  repeated  that  the 
Emperor  Tem-mu  attached  spcoial  importance  to  the  actual  archaic  phra- 
seology in  which  some  at  least  of  the  early  documents  or  traditions  had 
been  handed  down. 

30.  Le.j  he  could  repeat  the  contents  of  any  document  that  he  had 
once  seen  and  remember  all  that  he  had  ever  heard. 

31.  Le.y  the  Emperor  Tem-mu  died  before  the  plan  of  the  compila- 
tion of  these  "Records"  had  been  carried  into  execution,  viz.,  it  may  be 
presumed,  l)cfore  a  selection  from  the  various  original  documents  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  Are  had  been  reduced  to  writing. 

32.  ^S— 3t^2|H'^t¥-  F'T  the  phrase  "obtaining  Unity,"  which 
is  borrowed  from  Lao  Tzii,  the  student  should  consul t  Stanislas  Judicn's 
"  Livre  de  la  Voie  et  de  la  Vertu,"  pp.  144-149.  The  "Triad"  is  the 
threefold  intelligence  of  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Man.  The  general  meaning 
of  the  sentence  is  that  the  Empress's  perfect  virtue,  which  is  in  complete 
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nccord  wiih  ihe  heavenly  ordinances,  is  spread  abroad  Ihroughout  Ihe 
empire,  and  that  with  her  all -penetrating  insight  she  nourishes  and  sus- 
tains her  people. 

'^'^,  In  the  above  four  sentences  the  compiler  expresses  his  respect- 
ful admiration  of  the  Ismpress  Gem-miyo,  who  was  on  the  throne  at  the 
lime  when  he  wrote,  and  tells  us  how  wide  was  her  rule  and  how 
prosperous  her  reign.  The  **  Purple  Palace "  is  one  of  the  ornamental 
names  borrowed  froip.-  ihe^ Ch inese  to  denote  the  imi>erial  residence.  The 
"  Sombre  Retinue"  (if  such  indeed  js  the  "Correct  rendering  of  tl.e  original 
expression  |£IB)  is  a  phrase  on  which  no  authority  consulted  by  the 
translator  thro^vs  any  light.  The  "utmost  limits  of  the  horses*  hoof- 
marks  "  and  the  "  furthest  distance  attained  to  by  vessels*  prows  '*  are 
favourite  phrases  in  the  old  literature  of  Japan  to  express  extreme  dis- 
tance (see,  for  instance,  Mr.  Satow's  translations  of  the  Ritual  of  the 
Praying  for  Harvest,"  Vol.  VII,  Pt.  II,  p.  ill  of  these  "Transactions** 
and  the  present  writer's  "Classical  Postry  of  the  Japanese,"  p.  ill.  Such 
unusual  phenomena  as  connected  stalks,  /.r.,  trunks  springing  from  the 
same  root  and  uniting  again  higher  up  and  "joint  rice-ears,"  i.^.,  two 
rice-ears  growing  on  a  single  stem,  are  considered  lucky  omens  by  the 
Chinese,  and  their  appearance  is  duly  chronicled  in  those  Japanese  histories 
that  are  composed  after  the  Chinese  model.  The  "continuous  Ijcacon- 
fires'*  and  the  "repeated  interpretations"  are  phrases  alluding  to  the 
<  N  foreign  lands  {i.e.  the  various  small  Korean  states)  speaking  strange  lan- 
V  ,  V  **  guages,  whence  tribute  was  sent  to  Japan,  The  text,  as  it  stands,  gives 
''  ^  ,-'"1  the  impression  that  the  arrival  of  the  tribute-ships  was  announced  by 
*^  beacon -fires  being  lighted.     Motowori  however  wishes  us  to  understand  the 

,  '^      ,/.  w"  ^  author's  meaning  to  be  that  foreign  states  which,  in  the  natural  course  of 

e\        ^,      ^       events,    would   be    inimical,   and    the  approach  of   whose   ships  would  be 
•*  .      '    signalized  by  the  lighting  of  beacon-fires,  now  peacefully  sent  gifts  to  the 

Japanese  monarch.     It  may  by  added  that  the  whole  sentence  is  borrowed 
scarcely  without  alteration    from  the    "Jl^n  Jlsiian '*  i^^^.     Bum^jnci  is 
the  Japanese  pronunciation  of  the  characters  3SC^»    ^^'^    original    name  of 
^^  ^'  VU  {^)  a  celebrated  legendary   Emperor  of  China.      Tcn-It>u   is  the  Jap- 

anese pronunciation  of  the  characters  J^Zu*  ^^^  original  name  of  the 
ancient  cmi:)eior  T'ang  (jig),  who  is  said  to  have  founded  the  Shang 
dynasty  in  the  eighteenth  century  B.C. 

34.     This    word    is   here   used    as  an  initial  particle  without  special 
significance. 

35'     ^'f'i  3rd  November  A.D.  711.     Wa-do   (fllS)  •*  ^^^^  n^ms.  of  a 
Japanese  "year-period"  which  lasted  from  A.D.  708  to  714. 
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36.  l.f.y  present  Ihem  to  her.  With  this  sentence  ends  the  fourth 
division  of  the  preface. 

37.  /.^.,  the  simplicity  of  .«5peech  and  thought  in  Early  Japan  renders 

it  too  hard  a  task  to  rearrange  the  old  documents  committed  to  memory 

by  Are    in    such  a  manner    as    to    make    them    conform    to   the   rules   of 
Chinese  style. 

3^.  Le.y  if  I  adopted  in  its  entirely  the  Chinese  ideographic  method 
of  ^vriting,  I  should  often  fail  of  giving  a  true  impression  of  the  nature 
of  I  he  original  documents  (conf.  the  preceding  Note).  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  consistently  used  the  Chinese  characters,  syllable  by  syllable,  as 
phonetic  symbols  for  Japanese  sounds,  this  work  would  attain  to  inordinate 
proportions,  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  the  ix)lysyllabic  Japanese 
as  compared  with  the  monosyllabic  Chinese.  Ihe  author's  meaning  may 
be  illustrated  by  referring  to  the  first  clause  of  the  "Records,"  ^itlldH 
;^B^  ("when  Heaven  and  Karth  began"),  which  is  thus  written  ideo- 
graphically  with  six  Chinese  characters,  whereas  it  would  require  no  less 
than  eleven  to  write  it  phonetically,  so  as  to  represent  the  sound  of  the 
Jnpanese  words  ante  tsttchino  hazhiine  no  toki^  viz.,  pi^^{{)S^j|||2^-{;X|gg^. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  in  this  passage  the  author  employs  the  techni- 
cal expressions  on  and  htn  (]pf  and  ||||)  in  a  manner  which  is  the  precise 
reverse  of  that  sanctioned  by  modem  usage,  on  being  with  him  the 
phonetic,  and  kmi  the  ideographic,  acceptation  of  the  Chinese  characters. 

39.  It  will  be  seen  by  perusing  the  following  translation  that  the 
author  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  vouchsafed  as  much  exegctical  matter 
as  this  statement  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Indeed  his  "comments"  are 
mostly  confined  to  information  concerning  the  pronunciation  of  certain 
characters.  See  however  Motowcri's  remarks  on  this  sentence  in  Vol.  II, 
l)p.  19-20  of  this  Commentary. 

40.  The  author  here  refers  to  a  certain  class  of  Japanese  words 
which  offer  peculiar  difficulties  because  written  neither  ideographically  nor 
phonetically,  but  in  a  completely  arbitrary  manner,  the  result  of  a  freak 
ff  usnge.  His  manner  of  expressing  himself  is,  however,  ambiguous. 
What  he  meant  to  say  is,  as  Motowori  points  out  :  "  Again  in  such  cases 
as  writing  the  surname  Kusaka  with  the  characters  p  f^,  and  the  [xirsonal 
name  Tarashi  with  the  character  ^,  I  have  followed  usage  without 
alteration."  It  is  his  imperfect  mastery  over  the  Chinese  construction  that 
makes  him  fall  into  such  errors, — errors  easily  rectifiable,  however,  by  the 
more  widely  read  modern  Japanese  literati. 

le.,  commence  with  the  creation,  and  end  with  the  death  of  the 
Kmprc^s  Sui-ko  (A.  I).  628),  who  rcsi<lcil  at  Wuharida. 
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42.  For  ihe  Deity  Mastcr-of- 1  he- August -Cent  re-of  Heaven  see  Sect. 
I,  Xoie  4,  and  for  Prince- Wave- Limit,  etc.,  sec  Sect.  XLIT,  Note  15. 
Kamu-Vamato>IbareBiko  is  the  proper  cative  Japanese  n^nie  of  the  em- 
peror commonly  known  hy  the  Chinese  **  cauonical  name"  of  J!ra-mu. 
IJorouda  is  part  of  the  native  Japanese  name  of  tiie  EniiKror  Ojin  (sec 
Sects.  XCIV.  to  CXVJIl).  Oho-Sazaki  is  the  nalive  Japanese  name  of 
the  Emi^eror  Nin-toku  (see  Sects.  CXIX  to  CXXX.) 

43.  Q.d-i  to  the  Empress. 

44.  J.e.y  icth  March,  A.  D.  712. 
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[sect.    I. — THE   BEGINNING  OF    HEAVEN    AND   EARTH.] 

The  names  of  the  Deities^  that  were  born*  in  the 
riain  of  Hl^h  Heaven'  when  the  Heaven  and  Earth 
began  were  the  Deity  Waster-of-the-Augiist-Centrc-of- 
Heaven,"*  next  the  High-August-Producing- VVcJndroiis 
Deity, "^  next  the  Divine-Producing- Wondrous-Deity.** 
These  tluee  Deities  were  all  Deities  born  alone,  and  hid 
their  persons.^  The  names  of  the  Deities  that  were  born 
next  from  a  thing  that  sprouted  up  liko  unto  a  reed-shoot 
when  the  earth,*  young  and  like  unto  floating  oil,  drifted 
about  medusa-like,  were  the  Pleasant-Reed-Shoot-Prince- 
Elder  Deity.®  next  the  Hcavenly-Eternalty-Standing-  16 
Deity.'*^  These  two  Deities  were  likewise  born  alone, 
and  hid  their  persons. 

The  five  Deities  in  tlie  above  list  are  separate  Heavenly 
DeitiesJ' 


1.  For  this  rendering  of  the  Japanese  word  kami  see  Introduction, 
pp.  xvii-xviii. 

2.  Literally,  "  that  became  "  (fS)-  Such  **  becoming  "  is  concisely 
defined  by  Motowpri  as  *'  the  birth  of  that  which  did  not  exist  before." 

1.     In  Japanese   Taknmano-Jiara, 

4.  Ame-nomi  naka-mnhi-no-kami. 

5.  7aka-»ii-mustt-bi  no-kami.  It  is  open  to  doubt  whether  the  syl- 
lable bi,  instead  of  signifying  "  wondrous,"  may  not  simply  be  a  verbal 
termination,  in  which  case  the  three  syllables  musitOi  would  mean,  not 
"  wondrous  producing,"  but  simply  "  producing,"  />.,  if  we  adopt  the 
interpretation  of  the  Verb  mustibu  as  "  to  produce"  in  the  Active  sense 
of  the  woril,  an  interpretation  as  to  whose  propriety  there  is  some  room 
for  doubt.  In  the  absence  of  certainty  the  translator  has  followed  the 
view  expressed  by  Motowoii  and  adopted  by  Ilirata.  Ihe  same  remark 
applies  to  the  following  and  other  similar  names. 
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6.  luimi-mnstt'bi-no-kami.  This  name  reappears  in  later  Sections 
under  the  lengthened  form  of  Kami'mmu-bi'mi-oyn'tio-mikoto^  i.e.,  1 1  is 
Aiigttslness  the  Deity- Producing- Wondrous- August- Ancestor,  and  also  in 
abbreviated  forms. 

7.  /.^.,  they  all  came  into  existence  without  being  procreated  in  the 
manner  usual  with  both  gods  and  men,  and  afterwards  disappeared,  r>., 
died. 

8.  Here  and  elsewhere  the  character  gj,  properly  "  country  "  (''<§"'<')» 
is  used  where  "earth"  {ielliis)  better  suits  the  sense.  Apparently  in  the 
old  language  the  word  knni  (written  jfg),  wh'ch  is  now  restricted  to  the 
former  meaning,  was  used  ambiguously  somewhat  like  our  word  "  land." 

9.  Umaihi-ashl-kabi  hikoji-no-kami,  P'or  hiko  here  and  elsewhere 
rendered  "prince"  see  Introduction  p.  xvi ;  ji  is  rendered  "elder"  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Motowori  and  Ilirata,  who  say 
that  it  is  "an  Honorific  designation -of  males  identical  with  the  ji  mean- 
ing old  man." 

10.  Or,  the  Dcity-Stnnding  Kternally-in-IIeaven,  Ame  ito-toko-iachi-no- 
kami.  The  translation  of  the  name  here  given  follows  the  natural  meaning 
of  the  characters  composing  it,  and  here  the  sanction  of  Tanigaha  Shisai. 
Motowori  and  Ilirata  take  toko  to  stand  for  soko^  *•  bottom,"  and  interpret 
accordingly;  but  this  is  probably  but  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which 
the  Japanese  philologists  allow  themselves  to  be  led  by  the  boldness  of 
their  etymological  speculations  into  identifying  words  radically  distinct. 

11.  This  is  a  note  in  the  original,  where  such  notes  are  indented, 
as  has  also  been  done  in  the  translation.  The  author's  obscure  phrase  is 
explained  by  Motowori  to  mean  that  these  Heavenly  Deities  were  separate 
from  those  who  came  into  existence  afterwards,  and  especially  from  the 
Eartlily-Kternally-.Standing-Deity  {Kunino-tokotachi-iiG-kiwii)  who  in  the 
"  Chronicles  "  is  the  first  divine  being  of  whom  mentiori  is  made.  These 
five  were,  he  says,  "separate"  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  creation 
of  the  world.  It  should  be  stated  thnt  the  sentence  will  also  bear  the 
interpretation  "The  five  Deities  in  the  above  list  are  Deities  who  divided 
Heaven"  (;.^.,  presumably  from  Earlli.) ;  but  this  rendering  has  against  it 
the  authority  of  all  the  native  editors.  As  the  expressions  "Heavenly 
Deity"  and  "Earthly  Deity"  (lit.,  "Country  Deity")  are  of  frequent 
ocrurrence  in  these  "  Records,"  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that,  according 
to  Motowori,  the  "Heavenly  Deities"  were  such  as  either  dwelt  in 
Heaven  or  had  originally  descended  to  Eiith  from  Heaven,  whereas  the 
Earthly  Deities  were  those  born  and  dwelling;  in  Japan. 
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[sKCr.   II. — THE  SEVEN   DIVINE  GENERATIONS.] 

The  names  of  the  Deities  that  were  bom  next  were 
the  Earthly-Eternally-Standing-Deity/  next  the  Luxuriant- 
Inte^ting-Master-Deity.^  These  two  Deities  were  Hkewise  17 
Deities  born  alone,  and  hid  their  persons.  The  names 
of  the  Deities  that  were  born  next  were  the  Deity 
Miid-Earth-Lord,  next  his  younger  sister  the  Deity 
Mud-Earth-Lady  f  next  tlie  Germ-Integrating-Deity,  next 
his  younger  sister  tlie  Life-Intcgrating-Deity  ;**  next  the 
Deity  Elder-of-the- Great-Place,  next  his  younger  sister 
the  Deity  Elder-I^dy-of-the-Great-Place  y*  next  the  Deily  18 
Perfect-Exterior,*^  next  li is  younger  sister  the  Deity  Oh- 
Awful-Lady ;"  next  the  Deity  the  Male-Who-Invitcs, 
next  his  younger  sister  the  Deity  the  Female-Who- 
Invites.® 

From  the  Earthly-Eternally-Standing  Deity  down  to 
the  Deity  the  Female-Who-Invites  in  the  previous  list 
are  what  are  termed   the   Seven    Divine  Generations. 

nhe   two   solitary    Deities   above  [-mentioned]  are  each  called  one  • 
generation.     Of    the   succeeding   ten    Deities  each  pair  of  deities  is 
called  a  general ion.o  ' 


1.  Or,  the  Deity-Slanding-Eternally-on-Fartb,  Kttni-notokotachi-nO' 
kami,     Conf,  Note  lo  to  Sect.  I. 

2.  Toyo-kumo-nu-uo-kanti.  Ihcre  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  proper 
interpretation  of  this  name.  'J lie  characters  fgff  ("cloud-moor"),  with 
M'hich  the  syllables  read  kumonu  are  written,  are  almost  certainly  phonetic, 
and  the  translator  has  followed  Motowori's  view  as  corrected  by  llirata, 
according  to  which  kumo  is  taken  lo  stand  for  kwntt,  **  integrating,"  and 
liu  is  considered  to  be  an  apocopated  form  of  nushiy  "  master  "  (or  more 
vaguely  "the  person  who  presides  at  or  does  a  thing").  Mabuchi  in  his 
"  Dictionary  of  Pillow- words,"  Article  Sasutaket  argues  that  the  syllables 
in  question  should  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  "  coagulated  mud  " ;  but 
this  is  kss  satisfactory. 
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3.  V-hiji-ninO'kami  and  Su-tiiji-iti-no-kamL  The  names  of  this 
pair  lend  ihemselves  to  a  variety  of  interpretations.  -  Motowori's  view  of 
the  nneaning  of  the  first  three  syllables  in  each  seems  best,  if  it  is  founded 
on  the  Chinese  characters  with  which  they  arc  writltn  in  the  parallel 
passage  of  "the  "  ChronicU^s,"  and  it  has  therefore  been  adopted  here. 
Hirala  interprets  the  names  thus:  First -Mud-Lor<l  -and  First* Sand- Lady, 
and  takes  4ii  to  be  an  alternative  form  of  the  Honorific  tte  found  in  so 
many  proper  names.  This  view  of  the  meaning  of  ni  has  been  followed 
by  the  translator.  On  the  other  hand  Mabuchi  explains  the  names  to 
mean  respectively  Floating-Mud-Earth  and  Sinking-Mud-Earth.  The  only 
thing  therefore  that  is  granted  by  all  is  thnt  the  names  in  question  refer 
to  the  mud  or  slime  out  of  which  the  world  was  afterwards  made. — The 
reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  "younger-sister"  and  "wife"  are  convertible 
Dames  in  Archaic  Japanese.     (See  Introduction  p.  XXXVIII.) 

4.  Tsunu-guJii-no-kami  and  I/cn-guhi-no-kami,  The  interpretation 
given  is  one  in  which  the  commentators  agree,  and  which  has  some  pro- 
bability in  its  favour.     It  must  however  only  be  accepted  with  reservation^ 

5.  O/tO'to-no-jinO'kami  and  Ohoto-tio-be-no'kami, 

6.  OinO'daru-no-kami.  We  might  also  render  omodartt  by  "  perfect- 
face,"  !>.,  perfectly  beautiful." 

7.  Aya-kashikone-no-kiWiL  For  "awful  "  we  might  substitute  **  vene- 
rable." Ilirata,  commentating  on  this  name  and  the  seven  which  precede 
it,  says :  "  U-hiji-ni  and  Su-hiji-v.i  arc  so  named  from  their  having  con- 
tained the  germs  of  what  was  to  become  the  earth.  Oh-to-no-ji  ^vA  Oho- 
to-no-be  are  so  called  from  the  appearance  of  the  incipient  earth.  Tsnnu- 
guhi  and  Iku-guhi  are  so  called  from  the  united  appearance  of  the  earth 
and  the  Deities  as  they  came  into  existence.  Onio-dani  and  Kaihiko-ne 
are  so  called  from  the  completion  of  the  auj^ust  persons  of  the  Deities. 
Thus  their  names  were  given  to  Ihem  from  the  gradual  progress  [of 
creation]." 

8.  hana-gi-uo-knjni  and  Izananii-uokatiii.  There  is  some  slight 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  literal  sii;nilication  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  names  of  these  the  be^t-known  of  the  Deities  hitherto  mentioned, 
though  the  gibt  of  the  meaninL;  remains  unchanged.  Motowori  would 
prefer  to  read  Iza-ua  gi  nnd  Jzn  na-mi,  takini,'  the  syllable  ua  as  the 
Seond  Personal  Pronoun  «'  thou,"  nnd  understanding  the  names  thus  : 
"  the  Prince- Who-Invites-Thcc  "  an-l  the  "  Princess-Who-Tnviles-Thee."  It 
seems  however  more  natural  to  look  on  izana  as  forming  but  one  word, 
viz.,  the  Koot  of  the  Verb  Izmiafn,    "  to   invite."     The  older  native  com- 
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mentators  mean  the  same  thing  when  Ibcy  tell  us  that  fja  is  an  Expletive. 
The  syllables  ^;  and  ////  are  of  unccrtaia  etymology,  but  occur  in  other 
Archaic  words  to  denote  the  female  and  male  of  a  pair.  The  appro- 
priateness of  the  names  of  these  deities  will  be  seen  by  referring  to 
Sect.   IV. 

9.     For  explanatory  notes    which    are    printed    in   small  type  in  the 
original,  small  type  is  likewise  used  in  this   translation. 


[sect.    III. — THE"  ISLAND    OF   ONOGORO.] 

Hereupon  all  the  Heavenly  Deities  commanded  the 
two  Deities  His  Augustness^  the  ]\Iale-Who-Invites  and 
Her  Augiistness  the  Feniale-Who-Invites,  ordering  them 
to  "  make,  consolidate,  and  give  birth  to  this  drifting 
land.'*  Granting  to  them  an  heavenly  jewelled  spear,^ 
they  [thus]  deigned  to  charge  them.  So  the  two  Deities, 
standing  upon  the  Floating  Bridge  of  Heaven,^  pushed  19 
down  the  jewelled  spear  and  stirred  with  it,  whereupon, 
when  they  had  stirred  the  brine  till  it  went  curdlecurdle,^ 
and  drew  [the  spearj  up,  the  brine  that  dripped  down 
from  the  end  of  the  spear  was  piled  up  and  became  an 
island.     This  is  the  Island  of  Onogoro.'* 


1,  For  this  rendering  of  the  Japanese  tille  Mikoto  see  Introduction, 
p.  xvi,  last  paragraph. 

2.  The  characters  translated  "jewelled  spear  "  are  S^,  whose  proper 
Chinese  signification  would  be  quite  different.  But  the  first  of  the  two 
almost  certainly  stands  phonetically  for  Sj  or  ^, — the  syllable  ;;w,  which 
is  its  sound,  having  apparently  been  an  ancient  word  for  "jewel"  or 
"bead",  the  better-known  Japanese  term  being  tama.  In  many  places  the 
word  "  jewel "  (or  "  jewelled  ")  seems  to  be  used  simply  as  an  adjective 
expressive  of  beauty.  But  Motowori  and  liirata  credit  it  ir»  this  instance 
with  its  proper  signification,  and  the  translator  always  renders  it  literally, 
leaving  the  reader  to  consider  it  to  be  used  metaphorically  if  and  where 
he  pleases. 
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3.  Ama-nO'Ukl'hazki  or  Ame-no-ukihaski.  The  best  authorities  are 
at  variance  as  to  the  nature  of  this  bridge  uniting  Heaven  with  Earth. 
Hirata  identifies  it  with  the  Heavenly-Rock- Boat  {^Atne  no-iha-fttne)  men- 
tioned in  some  ancient  writings,  whereas  Motowori  takes  it  to  have  been 
a  real  bridge,  and  finds  traces  of  it  and  of  similar  bridges  in  the  so- 
called  "Heavenly  Stairs"  {Ama-no-hashi'daU)  which  are  found  on  several 
points  of  the  coast,  for.ning  a  kind  of  natural  breakwater  just  alove 
water- level. 

4.  I.e.y  "  till  it  became  thick  and  glutinous."  It  is  not  easy  to  find 
in  English  a  word  which  will  aptly  render  the  original  Japanese  onoma- 
topcKia  koworokoworo.  The  meaning  may  also  l)e  "  till  it  made  a  curdling 
sound."  But  though  the  character  i^jj,  "  to  make  a  noise,"  sanctions  this 
view,  it  is  not  the  view  approved  by  the  commentators,  and  i^g  is  proba- 
bly only  written  phonetically  for  a  homonymous  word  signifying  "to 
become,"  which  we  find  in  the  parallel  passage  of  the  "  Chronicles." 

5.  /.^.,  "  Self- Curdling,"  "  Self-Condensed."  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  islets  off  the  coast  of  the  larger  island  of  Ahaji. 


[sect.    IV. — COURTSHIP   OF   THE   DEITIES   THE   MALE-WHO- 
INVITES   AND   THE   FEMALE-WHO-INVITES.] 

Having  descended  from  Heaven  onto  this  island,  they 
saw  to  the  erection^  of  an  heavenly  august  pillar,  they 
saw  to  the  erection  of  an  hall  of  eight  fathoms.'  Tunc 
20  quaisivit  [Augustus  Mas-Qui-Invitat]  a  minore  sorore 
Augusta  Fennn3i-Qui-Invitat :  "  Tuum  corpus  quo  in 
modo  factum  est?"  Respondit  dicens :  *' Meum  corpus 
crescens  cievit,  sed  est  una  pars  qua^  non  crcvit  con- 
tinua."  Tunc  dixit  Augustus  Mas-Qui-Livitat :  "  Mourn 
cprpus  crescens  crevit,  sed  est  una  pars  qu;e  crevit 
superflua.  Ergo  an  bonum  erit  ut  hanc  corporis  mei 
partem  qiue  crevit  superflua  in  tui  corporis  partem 
quae  non  crevit  continua  inseram,  ct  regiones  prccreem?" 
Augusta  Femina-Qua^-Invitat  respondit  dicens :  '*  Bonum 
erit,"      Tunc    dixit    Augustus    Mas-Qui-Invitat:    ''Quod 
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quum  ita  sit,  ego  et  tu,  hanc  ccelestem  augustam  coliini- 
nam  circunieuntes  mutuoque  occurrentes,  augustarum 
[i.e.  privatarum]  partium  augustam  coitionem  faciemus."'* 
Hac  pactione  facta,  dixit  [Augustus  Mas-Qni-Invitat] : 
•'  Tu  a  dextera  circumeuns  occurre ;  ego  a  sinistra  oc- 
curram."  Absolula  pactione  ubi  circumierunt,  Augusta 
Femina-Qui-Invitat  primum  inquit:  "O  venuste  et  aniabilis 
adolescens !"  Deinde  Augustus  Mas-Qui-Invitat  inquit: 
"  O  venusta  et  amabilis  virgo !''  Postquam  singuli  orationi 
finem  fecerunt,  [Augustus  Mas-Qui-Invitat]  locutus  est 
sorori,  dicens :  **  Non  decet  feminam  primum  verba  facere." 
Nihilominus  in  thalamo  [opus  procreationis]  inceperunt, 
et  filium  [nomine]  Hirudinem"*  [vel  Hirudini  similem] 
pepererunt.  1  his  child  they  placed  in  a  boat  of  reeds, 
and  let  it  float  away.  Next  they  gave  birth  to  the 
Island  of  Aha.^  This  likewise  is  not  reckoned  among 
their  children.* 


1.  The  original  of  this  quasi-causative  phrase,  of  which  there  is  no 
other  example  in  Japanese  literature  so  far  as  the  translator's  reading 
goes,  is  interpreted  by  Motowori  in  the  sense  of  the  English  locution  to 
which  it  literally  corresix)nds,  and  it  has  here  been  rendered  accordingly, 
thoi:gh  with  considerable  hesitation.  Hirata  does  not  approve  of  Moto- 
wori's  view  ;  but  then  the  different  text  which  he  here  adopts  imposes  on 
him  the  necessity  of  another  interpretation.  (See  his  **  Exposition  of  the 
Ancient  Histories,"  Vol.  II,  pp.  39-40). 

2.  The  original  word  ///><?  (written  3J)  is  defined  as  the  distance 
between  the  hands  when  the  aims  are  outslretclied.  The  word  rendered 
"  hall"  may  also  be  translated  "palace." — 'ihc  text  of  the  parallel  passaj;e 
of  the  ''Chronicles "  is  "lliey  made  the  Island  of  Onogoro  the  central 
pillar  of  the  land," — a  statement  which  seems  more  rational  and  more  in 
accordance  with  general  tradition  than  that  of  these  "  Records." 

3.  'Jhis  is  Ilirata's  view  of  the  import  of  the  someuhat  obscure 
original  (see  his  "Exposition  of  the  Ancient  Histories,"  Vol.  IT,  pp.  61-64J. 
Molowori's  interpretation  is  :  "  augiislc  in  thalamo  coil;imus." 


2  2  RircrJs  of  Ancient  j\ hitters, 

4.  The  name  in  the  original  is  Hiru-go,  an  instance  of  the  foituitous 
verbal  resemblances  occasionally  found  belweeii  unrelated  languages. 

5.  TJlerally  "  foam."     It  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  islet  near  the 
islaixl  of  Aliaji  in  the  province  of  Sanuki. 

6.  lliru-go  was  nut  so  reckoned,  because  he  was  a  failure. 


SECT.    V.  —  BIRl'II    OF   THE   EIGHT    ISLANDS.] 

Hereupon  the  two  Deities  took  counsel,  saying:  ''The 
children  to  whom  we  have  now  given  biilh  are  not 
good.      It    will    be   best   to-  announce   this  in  the  august 

21  place^  of  the  Heavenly  Deities."  They  ascended  forthwith 
to  Heaven  and  enquired  of  Their  Auguslnesses  the 
Heavenly  Deities.  Then  the  Heavenly  Deities  com- 
manded and  found  out  by  grand  divination,"  and  ordered 
them,  saying :  **  They  were  not  good  because  the  woman 
spoke  first.  Descend  back  again  and  amend  your  words." 
So  thereupon  descending  back,  they  again  went  round 
the  heavenly  august  pillar  as  before.  Thereupon  his 
Augustness  the  Male-Who-Invites  spoke  first :  *'  Ah ! 
what  a  fair  and  lovely  maiden  !  Afterwards  his  younger 
sister  Her  Augustness  the  Female-Who-Invites  spoke : 
"  Ah  !  what  a  fair  and  lovely  youth  !"  Tali  modo  quum 
oration!  finem  fecerant,  auguste  coierunt  et  pepererunt  a 
child   the   Island   of  Ahaji,   Ho-no-sa-wake.^     Next   they 

22  gave  birth  to  the  Island  of  Futa-no  in  lyo.*  This  island 
has  one  body  and  four  faces,  and  each  face  has  a  name. 
So  the  Land  of  lyo  is  called  Lovely- Princess ;'  the 
Land  of  Sanuki*^  is  called  Prince-Good-Boiled-Rice  ;'  the 
Land  of  Aha  is  called  the  Princess-of- Great-Food  f  the 
I^nd  of  Tosa'*  is  called  Brave- Good-Youth. ^^  Next  they 
gave  birth  to  the  Islands  of  I\litsu-go'^  near  Oki,^-  another 
name  for  which  [islands]  is  Heavcnly-Grcat-Hcart-Youth.^' 
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This  island  likewise  has  one  body  and  four  faces,'"'  and 
each  face  has  a  name.  So  the  Land  of  Tsukushi  is 
called  White-Sun-Youth  ;^^  the  Land  of  Toyo"  is  called  23 
Luxuriant-Sun- Youth  ;^^  the  Land  of  Hi  is  called  Brave 
Sun-Confronting-Luxuriant- Wondrous-Lord- Youth  ;^^  the 
Land  of  Kumaso  is  called  Brave- Sun- Youth .-'^  Next  they 
gave  birth  to  the  Island  of  Iki,-V  another  name  for  which 
is  Heaven's  One-Pillar.-'  Next  they  gave  birth  to  the 
Island  of  Tsu,-^  another  name  for  which  is  Heavenly- 
Hand-net-Good-Princess.-*  Next  they  gave  birth  to  the 
Island  of  Sado.-*'^  Next  they  gave  birth  to  Great- Yamato- 
the-Luxuriant-Island-of-the-Dragon-Fly,"'^'  another  name 
for  which  is  Heavenly-August-Sky-Luxuriant-Dragon-fly-  24 
Lord-Youth.  The  name  of  *-  Land-of-the-Eight-Great- 
Islands  "^'  therefore  originated  in  these  eight  islands 
having  been  born  first.  After  that,  when  they  had 
returned,^  they  gave  birth  to  the  Island  of  Ko  [-zhima]'-^ 
in  Kibi;'^'^  another  name  for  which  [island]  is  Brave-Sun- 
Direction- Youth.  Next  they  gave  birth  to  the  Island  of 
Adzuki,*^^  another  name  for  which  is  Oho-Nu-De-Hime.  25 
Next  they  gave  birth  to  the  Island  of  Oho  [-shima],'^- 
another  name  for  which  is  Oho-Tamaru-Wake.  Next 
they  gave  birth  to  the  Island  of  Ilime,^  another  name 
for  which  is  Heaven's-One-Root.  Next  they  gave  birth 
to  the  Island  of  Chika,'^^  another  name  for  which  is 
Heavenly-Grcat-Malc.  Next  they  gave  birth  to  the  Island 
[s]    of   Futa  go,"'^    another  name  for    which    is    Heaven's- 

Two-Houses.      i^^^  islands  in  all  from  the   Island   of  Ko  in  Kibi  to 
the  Island  of  Hcavcn's-Two-Houses. 


I.  The  characters  ^^nj^.  here  translated  **  aii|;iist  place"  (the  proper 
Chinese  siL^nification  is  "imperial  place  "j  are  those  still  in  common  use 
to  denote  the  Mikado's  palace. 


24  Records  of  Ancicut  M  liters . 

2.  For  an  elaborate  account  of  the  various  methods  of  divnution 
practised  by  the  Ancient  Japanese  see  Note  5  to  Mr.  Salow's  translation 
of  the  "Service  of  the  Gods  of  Wind  at  Talsuta  "  in  the  "Transactions 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,"  Vol.  VII,  Pt.  IV,  p.  425  f/  seq,  "The 
most  important  mode  of  divination  practised  by  the  primitive  Japanese 
was  that  of  scorching  the  shoulder- blade  of  a  deer  over  a  clear  fire,  and , 
finding  omens  in  the  cracks  produced  by  the  heat." 

3.  /ihaji  signifies  "foam- way,"  /.^,  "  Ihe  way  to  Foam  (Aha)- Island," 
on  account,  it  is  said,  of  its  intermediate  position  between  the  mainland 
and  the  province  of  Aha  in  what  is  in  modern  parlance  the  Island  of 
Shikoku.  The  author  of  the  "Chronicles  of  Old  Affairs"  fancifully  de- 
rives the  name  from  a  Itaji  "  my  shame."  The  etymology  of  Ho-nosa- 
wake  is  disputed;  but  Hirata,  who  in  the  body  of  Vol.  HI  of  his  "Ex- 
13osilion  of  the  Ancient  Histories  "  had  already  expanded  much  ingenuity 
in  discussing  it,  gives  the  most  satisfactory  interpretation  that  has  yet 
been  proposed  in  a  postscript  to  that  volume,  where  he  explains  it  to 
signify  "Rice  ear-True-Vouth."  IVake  {%oiSk!t\\i£it,'s>  wak  ox  ivakti)  is  a  word 
of  frequeni  occurrence  in  the  names  of  gods  and  heroes.  Whether  it 
really  signifies  "youth,"  as  Hirata  believes  and  as  it  is  most  natural  to 
suppose,  or  whether  Motowori's  guess  that  it  is  an  Honorific  title  cor- 
rupted from  waga  kimi ye  (lit.  "my  prince  elder  brother,"  more  freely 
"lord")  remains  undecided.  When  it  is  used  as  a  ''gentile  name,"  the 
translator  renders  it  by  "  lord,"  as  that  in  such  cases  is  its  imixjrt  apart 
from  the  question  of  derivation.  Sn^  rendered  "true,"  may  almost  be 
considered  to  have  dwindled  down  to  a  simple  Honorific. — It  is  this  little 
island  which  is  said  by  the  author  of  the  "  Chronicles "  to  have  been  the 
caul  with  which  the  great  island  of  Vamato  was  born.  Ahaji  and  Hono- 
sa-wake  must  be  understood  to  be  alternative  names,  the  latter  being  what 
in  other  cases  is  prefaced  by  the  phrase  "another  name  for  whom." 

4.  Futa-na  is  written  with  characters  sij;nifying  "  two  names,"  and 
Motowori's  derivation  from  ftita-varabiy  "  two  abreast,"  does  not  carry 
conviction.  '1  he  etymology  of  lyo  is  quite  uncertain.  It  is  here  taken 
as  the  name  of  the  whole  ibland  called  in  modern  times  Shikoku  ;  but 
immediately  below  we  find  it  in  its  usual  mfdern  acceptation  of  one  of 
the  four  provinces  into  which  that  island  is  divided.  A  similar  remark 
applies  to  Tsukushi  a  little  further  on. 

5.  Ye-hinie.  For  the  rendering  of  hiko  anl  hime  as  "prince"  and 
"prince«;s"  see  introduction,  p.  xvl. 

6.  Probably  derived,  as  Hirata  shows,  from  saho-ki^  "  pole-trees,"  a 
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tribute  of  poles  having  anciently  been  paid  by  that  province.  Motowori 
adopts  the  unusual  reading  of  the  name  given  in  the  "  Japanese  Words 
Classified  and  Explained,"  viz.  Smugi,  with  the  last  syllable  ni'^ri^ed. 

7.  Ihi-yori-hiko,  The  translator,  though  with  some  hesitation,  fol- 
lows Motowori  in  looking  on  yori  as  a  contraction  of  yoroshi^  "  good." 
The  character  used  for  it  in  the  original  is  fltc* 

8.  Oho-ge-tsu-himc.  Remember  that  aha  signifies  not  only  "  foam  " 
but  "millet,"  so  that  we  need  not  be  astonished  to  find  that  the  alter- 
native designation  of  the  island  so  designated  is  that  of  a  food- goddess. 

9.  Etymology  uncertain,  only  fanciful  derivations  being  proposed  by 
the  native  philologists. 

10.  Take-yori-wake, 

11.  Mitsu'go  signifies  "triplets,"  lit.,  "three  children."  The  three 
islets  intended  are  Ania-na-ihima^  Mukafu-nO'Shima  vind.,Chibiin-noshiiftn. 

12.  Oki  probably  here  signifies  "offing,"  which  is  its  usual  accep- 
tation. 

13.  Ame-nO'Oshi-koro-wnke.  The  syllables  oshi^  which  recur  in  the 
names  of  many  gods  and  heroes,  are  rendered  "great"  in  accordance  with 
Motowori's  plausible  conjecture  that  they  are  an  abbreviation  of  ohoshi 
("great,"  not  "many"  as  in  the  later  language).  The  translation  of  koro 
by  "heart"  follows  a  conjecture  of  Hirata's  (Motowori  acknowledged  that 
he  could  make  nothing  of  the  word),  according  to  which  it  is  taken  to 
be  an  abbreviated  form  of  kokoro,  "  heart." 

14.  None  but  fanciful  derivations  of  this  word  are  suggested  by  the 
native  philologists. 

15.  A  note  to  the  edition  of  1687  says:  "Should  the  word  *four* 
l:)e  changed  to  'five?"  For  most  texts  enumerate  five  countries  in  this 
passage  with  slight  variations  in  the  names,  Himuka,  (Tliuga),  which  it 
certainly  seems  strange  to  omit,  being  the  fourth  on  the  list  with  the  alter- 
native name  of  Toyokuzhi-hinc-wake,  while  the  alternative  name  of  Hi  is 
Ilaya-hi-wake,  Motowori  argues  that  an  enumeration  of  four  agrees  better 
with  the  context,  while  Moribe  in  his  Critique  on  Motowori's  Commentary 
decides  in  favour  of  the  five.  There  are  thus  texts  and  authorities  in 
favour    of  lx)th  views. 

16.  Shira-bi-wake. 

17.  Toyo  means  "luxuriant"  or  "fertile."  ///'  appears  to  signify 
"  fire"  or  "sun."  Kumaso  is  properly  a  compound,  Kuma-so^  as  the  district 
is  often  mentioned  by  the  s'mple  name  of  So-  Kuma  signifies  ^"  bear," 
and  Motowori  siigi;cst.«<  that  the  use  of  the  name  of   this    the    fiercest    of 
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beasts  as  a  prefix  may  be  traced  to  the  evil  reputation  of  that  ]>.irl  of  the 
country  for  robbers  and  outlaws,  lie  quotes  similar  compounds  with  kuma 
in  support  of  this  view. 

18.  ToyO'bi'Wake . 

19.  Taki'hi-mukahitoyo-kmhih'uie  wake.  The  interpretation  of  this 
name  follows  Motowori. 

20.  Take-bi-wake. 

21.  Etymology  uncertain,  but  there  seems  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  name  was  originally  pronounced  Yiki  or  Vuki. 

2  2.     Aiiie-  hiio-tsu-  das  hirti. 

23.  7i//  (Tsu-shima)  means  "  port,"  "anchorage,"  a  name  probably 
given  to  this  island  on  account  of  its  being  the  midway  halting-place  for 
junks  plying  between  Japan  and  Korea. 

24.  Aine-no'Sade-yori-hime.  The  interpretation  of  sade  (rendered 
"hand-net")  is  uncertain.  The  translator  has  followed  tliat  sanctioned 
by  an  ode  in  Vol.  I  of  the  "  Collection  of  a  Myriad  Leaves  "  and  by  a 
passage  in  the  "  Japanese  Words  Classified  and  Explained."  Hirata  lakes 
sa  to  be  an  Honorific  and  te  to  be  the  usual  word  for  "hand,"  while 
Motowori  gives  up  the  name  in  despair. 

25.  Etymology  uncertain. 

26.  Oho-yatnato-toyo-aki-dztt-shima  (the  original  of  the  alternative 
personal  name  is  Ania-no-nti-sora-toyo-aki-dzH-ns-ivake).  The  etymology  of 
Yamato  is  much  disputed.  Mabuchi,  in  his  "  Addenda  to  the  Commentary 
on  the  Collection  of  a  Myriad  Leaves,"  derives  the  name  from  yama-to^ 
"mountain-gate."  Motowori,  in  a  learned  discussion  to  be  found  in  his 
"  Examination  of  the  Synonymus  of  Japan,"  pp.  24-27,  proposes  three 
other  possible  derivations,  viz.  yama-tOy  "  mountain-place,"  yatna-to  (sup- 
posed to  stand  for  yama-tsiibo  and  to  mean  '*  mountain -secluded"),  and 
yama-uisn  (ttfsn  being  a  suppositious  Arclinic  form  of  uchi),  "within  the 
mountains."  Other  derivations  are  yamn-to  (ili51')j  "without  the  moun- 
tains," ^v?///^-^?-/!?,  "mountain-traces"  and  yama-todomi^  "mountains  stop- 
ping," i.e.  (as  Moribe,  who  proposes  it,  explains),  "  far  as  the  mountains 
can  be  seen."  .Xnollier  disputed  point  is  whether  the  name  of  Vamalo 
which  here  designates  llic  Main  Island  of  the  Archipelago,  but  \Nhich  in 
the  common  parlance  of  Ijolh  ancient  and  modern  times  is  the  denomina- 
tion on  the  one  hand  of  the  sin^jle  province  of  Vamato  and  on  the  other 
of  the  whole  Knipire  of  Japan,  (originally  had  the  wider  application  or 
the  more  restricted  one.  Motowori  and  the  author  of  the  "Exposition 
of  the  Foreign  Notices  of  Japan  "    seem  to   the    present   writer    to    make 
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cut  the  case  in  favour  of  the  latter  view.  Motowori  supposes  the  r.ame 
to  have  denoted  first  a  village  and  then  a  district,  before  being  applied 
to  a  large  province  and  finally  to  the  entire  country.  The  "  Island  of 
the  Dragon-fly"  is  a  favourite  name  for  Japan  in  the  language  of  the 
Japanese  pods.  It  is  traced  to  a  remark  of  the  Emperor  Jim-mu,  who 
is  said  to  have  compared  the  shape  of  the  country  round  Mountain 
Ilohoma  to  "  a  dragon-fly  drinking  with  its  tail."  "  Con/,  also  the 
tradition  forming  the  subject  of  Sec,  CLVl  of  the  present  translation. 

27.  Ohc-ya-shima-kunL  A  perhaps  still  more  literal  Knglish  render- 
ing of  this  name  would  be  "Land  of  the  Grand  Eight  Islands"  or 
"  Grand  Land  of  the  Eight  Islands,"  for  the  word  oho  must  l>e  regarded 
rather  as  an  Honorific  than  as  actually  meant  to  convey  an   idea  of   size. 

28.  "  To  the  Island  of  Onogoro,"  says  Motowori ;  but  we  are  not 
told  that  the  god  and  goddess  had  ever  left  it. 

29.  Ko  means  "  infant  "  or  "small."  The  original  of  the  alternative 
personal  name  is  Take-hi-gnia-wal'e.  Gala  (or,  without  the  ni^orif  A'a/a) 
here  and  in  other  names  offers  some  difficulty.  The  translator  renders  it 
l)y  the  equivalent  of  the  usual  JapanetJC  signification  of  the  character  j^, 
"  direction,"  with  which  it  is  written. 

30.  Etymology  uncertain.  -" 

31.  Athttki  is  written  the  characters  /J^S>  which  signify  a  kind  of 
bean  (the  Phaseolus  radialus)'y  but  it  is  possible  that  they  represent  the 
sound,  and  not  the  sense,  of  the  name.  In  the  alternative  {personal  name 
oho  signifies  "great,"  and  hime  "princess,"  while  the  syllables  nu-de  are 
of  altogether  uncertain  interpretation.  Motowori  suggests  that  nu  may 
mean  "  moor  "  and  de   (for  if)  "  clapper-bell." 

32.  I.e. J  Great  Island.  The  word  tamarii  in  the  alternative  personal 
name  is  so  obscure  that  not  even  any  plausible  conjecture  concernmg  it 
has  been  ventured  and  the  name  is  therefore  of  necessity  left  untranslated. 

^^2,^  hime  signifies  "  princess "  or  "  maiden."  The  original  of  the 
alternative  personal  name  is  Amehito-tsu-ne. 

34.  Etymology  uncertain.  Motowori  would  take  the  name  in  a 
Plural  sense  as  standing  for  the  modern  islands  of  Ilirado  and  Go- to 
(Goto).  'I  he  original  of  the  alternative  personal  name  is  Ame-tio-os/ii-wo', 
in  which  as  usual,  oshi  is  supposed  to  represent  ohoshi  (^),  "great." 

35.  Futa-go  means  "  twins."  '1  he  original  of  the  alternative  personal 
name  is  Ame-ftUa'ya, 
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[sECr.    VI. — BIRTH    OF  THE   VARIOUS   DEITIES.] 

When  they  had  finished  giving  birth  to  countries, 
the  began  afresh  giving  birth  to  Deities.  So  the  name 
of  the  Deity  they  gave  birth  to  was  the  Deity  Great-Male- 
of-the- Great-Thing  ;^  next  they  gave  birth  to  the  Deity 
Rock-Earth-Prince  f    next   they   gave   birth  to  tlie  Deity 

26  Rock-Nest-Princess  ;^  next  they  gave  birth  to  the  Deily 
Great-Door-Sun-Youth  ;^  next  they  gave  birth  to  the 
Deity  Heavenly-Blowing-Male  ;'^  next  they  gave  birth  to 
the  Deity  Great- House-Prince  \^  next  they  gave  birth  to 
the  Deity  Youth-of-the-Wind-Breath-the- Great-Male;^  next 
they  gave  birth  to  the  Sea-Deity,  whose  name  is  the 
Deity  Great-Ocean-Possessor ;®  next  they  gave  birth  to 
the  Deity  of  the  Water- Gates, ^  whose  name  is  the  Deity 
Prince-of-Swift-Autumn  ;*^  next  they  gave  birth  to  his 
younger  sister  the   Deity    Princess-of-Swift- Autumn.     C^^** 

Deities  in  all  from  the  Deity- Great-Male-of-lhe-Great-Thing   to  the  Deity 

Princess  of- Autuinn.)ii  jhe  names  of  the  Deities  given  birth 
to    by    these    two    Deities     Prince-of- Swift- Autumn    and 

27  Pfincess-of-Swift-Autumn  from  their  separate  dominions 
of  river  and  sea  -were :  the  Deity  Foam-Calm  ;*-  next 
the  Deity  Foam- Waves ;  next  the  Deity  Bubble-Calm ; 
Next  the  Deity  Bubble- Waves ;  next  the  Deity  Hcavenly- 
Water-Dividcr  ;'^  next  the  Deity  Earthly- Water-Divider ; 
next  the  Deity  Heavenly- Water-Drawing-Gourd- Pos- 
sessor ;***  next  the  Deity  Earthly-Water-Drawing-Gourd- 
Possessor.      (E'C^^l  Deities  in  all    from  tlie   Deity  Foam-Piince  to  the 

Deity  Karthly-Water  Drawing-Gourd-Possessess.)        Next     thev      CavC 

birth  to  the  Deity  of  W^ind,  whose  name  is  the  Deity 
Prince-of-Long-Wind.^^  Next  they  gave  birth  to  the 
Deity  of  Trees,  whose  name  is  Deity   Stem-Elder,'*''  next 
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they  gave  birth  to  the  Deity  of  Mountains,  whose  name 
is  the  Deity  Grcat-Mountain-Possessor.^^  Next  they  gave 
birth  to  the  Deity  of  Moors,  whose  name  is  the  Deity 
Thatch-Moor-Pi  incess/**    another    name    for  whom    is  the 

Deity   Moor-KIder.        (Four  Deities  in  all  from  the  Deity  Prince-of- 

Long-Wiad  to  Moor-Eldcr.)  The  names  of  the  Deities  .given  28 
birth  to  by  these  two  Deities,  the  Deity  Great-Mountain- 
Possessor  and  the  Deity  Moor-Elder  from  their  separate 
dominions  of  mountain  aiid  moor  were :  the  Deity 
Heavenly-Elder-of-the-Passes,  next  the  Deity  Earthly- 
Elder-of-the- Passes  ;"^  next  the  Deity  Heavcnly-Pass- 
Boundary,  next  the  Deity  Earthly-Pass-Boundary  f^  next 
the  Deity  Heavenly-Dark-Door,  next  the  Deity  Earthly 
Dark-Door  ;^^  next  the  Deity  Great- Vale-Prince,  next  the 

Deity  Great- Vale-Princess.^"^  (Eight  Deities  in  all  from  the  Deity 
Heavenly- Elder  of   the- Passes   to    the    Deity    Great- Vale-Princess.)      The 

name  of  the  Deity  they^^  next  gave  birth  to  was  the 
Deity  Bird's-Rock-Camphor-tree-Boat,*^  another  name  for 
whom  is  the  Heavenly-Bird-Boat.  Next  they  gave  biith 
to  the  Deity  Princess-of-Great-Food.^'^  Next  they  gave  29 
birth  to  the  Fire-Burning-Swift-Ma le-Deity,''*^  another  name 
for  whom  is  the  Deity  Fire-Shining-Prince,  and  another 
name  is  the  Deity  Fire-Shining-Elder. 


1.  Olw-kcto-oshi-wonokaini,  " '1  he  Male- Enduring- Great-Things  " 
would  be  a  possible,  but  lej-s  good  rendering.  This  god  is  identified  by 
Motowori  wiih  Koto-toke-iio-wo  mentioned  in  "  One  account "  of  the 
**  Chronicles  of  Japan." 

2.  The  original  Iha-tstichibikono-kami  [J\±jyi^f{i^  )is  idcnliliccl  by 

Motowori  with  Uhadtutsti'iiotvo  (ii(8l«^^)  nienlioned  in  Sect.  X  fNole 
18).  He  would  interpret  the  first  tsu  (i/sit)  as  the  Genitive  particle  and 
the  second  as  identical  with  the  *' Honorific  appellation  j'i  of  males," 
which  as  //iko/'t\  Oho-to-no-ji^  etc.  If  this  surmise  were  correct,  the  entire 
name  Mould  signify  Upper- Lord-Pri ncc ;  but  it  is  safer  to  be  guided  by 
tiic  cl  araclcrs  in  the  text. 


^ 
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3.  Iha^zu'bimeno-kami.  Hire  loo  Motowori  takes  the  syllable  %u 
to  he  •*  connected  with  "  the  syllables  t>U'tsu  interpreted  as  above,  forget- 
t'ng  apparently  that  the  second  tstt  [ji)  is  said  to  occur  only  in  the 
nmus  of  maUs. 

4.  O/io  tj-bl'-vake-na-kami^  a  name  which  Motowori,  by  supposing 
corruptions  of  the  text  and  by  making  a  plentiful  use  of  the  pliant  and 
powerful  system  of  derivation  with  which  the  Japanese  etymologists  lay 
siege  to  the  difhcullics  of  their  language,  identifies  with  Okonaho-bi-no- 
kamiy  "  the  Great-Rectifying- Wondrous-Ueily,"  mentioned  in  Sect.  X 
(Note  16). 

5.  Ame-no-fuki-7cono-kamiy  identified  by  Motowori  with  I-buki  do- 
nushi  mentioned  in  the  '*  Ritual  of  the  General  Purification."  (See  his 
Ci.mmcntary  on  this  Ritual,  Vol.  II,  pp.  29.-32.) 

6.  Oho-ya-biko-HO'kamiy  identified  by  Motowori  with  Oho-aya-tsui-bi 
mentioned  in  ••One  account"  of  the  Chronicles." 

7.  Kaza-ge-isu-wake-nooshi-tvo-no-kami,  Motowori's  conjectual  inter- 
pretation has  been  followed;  but  both  the  reading  and  the  meaning  of 
the  original  are  encompassed  with  difiicullies.  Motowori  identifies  this 
deity  with  Soko-sastira-hinte  mentioned  in  the  "  Ritual  of  the  General 
Purification." 

8.  Oho-7cattitsu-mi'nO'kiuni.  The  interpretation  of  mochiy  "posses- 
sor," though  not  absolutely  sure,  has  for  it  the  weight  both  of  authority 
and  of  likelihood. 

9.  I,€,f  river-mouths,  estuaries,  or  ports.  In  the  ojiginal  Minatono- 
kami» 

10.  Haya-aki-dzii'hiko.  Aki\  whose  proper  signification  is  "autumn," 
might  also  by  metonymy  be  interpreted  to  meaw"  dragon-fly  "  or  "  Japan." 
Motowori,  apropos  of  this  name,  launches  forth  on  very  bold  derivations 
and  identifications  with  the  names  of  other  gods.  The  original  of  the 
sibter-deity  is  IJaYaaki-dzuhifHe-no-kanii, 

11.  'I he  text  here  omits  the  word  ".Swift"  from  this  name. 

12.  The  original  names  of  this  deity  and  the  three  that  follow  are 
Aiva-nai^^i-no-kamiyAiva'Unnnno-kamiy  'J'sura-fwgi-no-kami^2X\di  Tsurn-natni^ 
no-kami.  The  inlerprelation  of  the  component  parts  is  open  lu  doubt- 
but  that  here  adopttd  has  tlic  authority  of  Motowori  and  liirata. 

13.  Amc-tio-nii-kiinian-Ho-kami.  The  folluwin^  deity  ib  Kunino-mi' 
kumari-nokami. 
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14.  This  Deity  ami  the  next  are  in  the  original  Ameno-kn-hizn- 
ntochi'UO'kami  and  Kuni-no-ku-hiza-mocki-no-kami.  The  etymology  is  ob-» 
tained  by  comparison  with  a  passage  in  the    "  Ritual  for  Averting  Fire  '* 

15.  Shina-tsu-hiko-nO'kami.  The  original  of  this  name  is  explained 
l)y  Motowori,  who  founds  his  view  on  two  passages  in  the  **  Collection  of 
a  Myriad  Leaves,"  to  signify  Prince-of-Long-i^z-tr^M.  But  the  translator 
feels  confident  that  ihi-noy  by  him  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  "  long 
brealh  "  (or  rather  "  long  of  breath  ")  should  be  connected  with  shi,  a:i 
old  word  for  wind  which  we  see  in  ara-shi  ("storm-wind"),  ni-shi 
("west -wind "),  /«'-_^tw///  ("east  wind"),  and  perhaps  under  a  slightly 
altered  form  in  kazCy  "  wind,"  whereas  ihi  nowhere  occurs  in  the  sense  of 
"brealh."  Hirata  notices  approvingly  this  etymology  of  shi  ("  Exposition 
of  the  Ancient  Histories,"  Vol.  III.  p.  63),  though  without  venturing  flatly 
to  contradict  his  precedessor's  decision  as  to  the  import  of  the  name  in 
question.  Ilie  difference  in  the  meaning  is  after  all  slight.  Na  is  to  be 
taken  as  an  apocopated  form  of  nagnki\  "  long."  In  later  times  Shinato 
has  been  used  as  a  name  for  the   north-west  wind. 

16.  Such  seems  to  l)e  the  meaning  of  the  ox\g\ii7)\Kitku-nochi-no-kami. 

17.  Oho-ya  ma- tsu- mi-no- kami. 

18.  Kayti-nu-hime-no'kami.  The  etymology  of  the  alternative  per- 
sonal name  (in  the  original  Nii-dzu-chi-no-kami)  is  not  quite  certam. 

19.  The  original  of  these  two  names  is  Ame-no-sa-dzitchi-no-kann 
and  Kuni-no-sa-dzH-chi-nO'kami.  Their  signification  is  obscure,  but  tlie 
translator  has,  after  some  hesitation,  followed  Motowori's  interpretation. 
The  words  "heavenly"  and  "earthly"  should  probably  be  considered  as 
qualifying  "  passes."  This  word  "  pass,"  used  here  and  elsewhere  to  render 
the  Japanese  term  saka  (sa\  must  l)e  understood  to  include  lesser  ascents 
than  those  very  arduous  ones  which  are  alone  denoled  by  the  word  "|>ass" 
in  ordinary  Engli.sh  parlance.  In  the  later  language  of  Japan  the  word 
taiige  {(oge)  generally  denotes  "passes"  properly  so  called,  while  saka  is 
restricted  to  the  meaning  of  small  ascents  or  hills.  But  this  distinction 
is  by  no  means  strictly  observed. 

20.  Amenosa-giri'}io-kami  and  Kuni-uo-sa-girino-kami.  Sa  secmS 
to  be  rightly  considered,  as  in  the  two  preceding  nanus,  to  be  ah  archaic 
form  of  saka  (properly  sa-ka,  "  hill-place  "),  and  g/ri  as  an  apocopated 
form  of  kngiri,  ())r()perly  ka-gin\  "  place-culling  "),  "  limit  "  or  "  1  onndary." 
Hirala  however,  following  ihe  Chinese  character  M'ilh  which  kiri  is 
written,  interprets  it  in   the  sense  of  "  mist." 
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21.  Ame-no-hira-do-uo-kami  and  Knni  no-kurado  nO'kaiuL  Moto- 
wori  explains  kura  (H»  dark  ")  by  tani  (:g.,  "  valley  "),  and  to  {)"%  "door") 
by  tokoro  ( jj,  "  place  "). 

22.  Such  appears  to  be  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  originals  of 
th^se  two  names,  Oko-fomatohiko-no-kami  and  Oho- tomato- hime-no-kami^ 
tomato  being  plausibly  referred  to  to7Vomaru  and  taroamn.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  an  English  word  to  represent  exacily  the  i<lea,  which  is  rather 
that  of  a  gGT\\\t  fold  in  the  mountains  than  of  the  narrower  and  steeper 
hollow  which  we  call  a  **  valley." 

23.  /^.,  the  Prince-Who-Invites  and  the  Princess -Who-Invites  (/s/ww- 
gi  and  iMfia-vii). 

24.  Tori-no  iha-kusa-buni'nO'kami.  The  alternative  name  is  Ameno- 
tori-bunty  from  which  the  title  of  Deity  is  omitted.  Motowori's  Com- 
mentary, Vol.  V.  pp.  52-53  should  be  consulted  on  the  subject  of  this  deity. 

25.  Homonymous  with  the  alternative  personal  name  of  the  Island 
of  Aha.     (See  Sect.  V.  Note  8.) 

26.  Hino-haya-yagi-Tvo-no-kami.  If,  as  seems  likely,  yogiy  is  an  in- 
correct reading  for  kagi^  we  should  have  to  translate  by  "  shining"  the  word 
here  rendered  "  burning."  The  alternative  names  are  IJino-kaga-biko-no- 
kamizxA  Hino-kngii-tsuchi-uokami.  In  "One  account"  of  the  ''Chroni- 
cles"  and  elsewhere  in  the  "Rituals"  this  fire  god  is  called  flcmusubi 
i.e.  "the  Fire- Producer." 


[sect.    VII. — RETIREMENT   OF    HER   AUGUSTNESS   THE 

PRINCESS-WHO-INVITES.] 

Through  giving  biith  to  this  child  her  augu.st  private 
parts  were  burnt,  and  she  sickened  and  lay  down.'  The 
names  of  the  Deities  born  from  her  vomit  were  the 
Deity  Metal-Mountain-Piijice  and  next  the  Deity  Metal- 
Mountain-Princess.-  The  names  of  the  Deities  that  were 
born  from  her  faeces  were  the  Deity  Clay- Viscid-Prince 
and  next  the  Deity  Clay- Viscid-Princess.'  The  names 
of  the  Deities  that  were  next  born  from  her  urine  were 
the  Deity  Mitsuhanome'*  and  next  the  Young-Wondrous- 
Producing-Deity.*      The    child    of  this    Deity   was  called 
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the    Djity     Luxuriant-Food-Prlncess.^        So     the     Deity  3^ 
the      Feinalc-Who-Invitcs,      tlirough      giving      birth .    to 
the  Deity-of-Fire,  at  length  divinely  retired."     (Eight  Deities 

in  all  from  the  Heavenly-Bird -Boat  to  the  Deity  Luxuriant-Food- Princess.**  ) 

The  total  number  of  islands  given  birth  to  jointly  by 
the  two  Deities  the  Male-Who-Invites  and  the 
Female-Who-Invitcs    was    fourteen,    and    of    Deities 

thirty-five.  (These  are  such  as  were  given  birth  to  before  the 
Deity  the  Princess-Who-Invites  divinely  retired.  Only  the  Island  of 
Onogoro  was  not  given  birth  to,o  and  moreover  the  Leech -Child'*^ 
and  the  Island  of  Aha  are  not  reckoned  among  the  children). 

So  then  His  Augustness  the  Male-Who-Invites  said  : 
Oh !  Thine  Augustness  my  lovely  younger  sister ! 
Oh  !  that  I  should  have  exchanged  thee  for  this  single 
child  !""  And  as  he  crept  round  her  august  pillow,  and  31 
as  he  crept  round  her  august  feet  and  wept,  there  was 
born  from  his  august  tears  the  Deity  that  dwells  at 
Konomoto  near  Unewo  on  Mount  Kagu,^^  and  whose 
name  is  the  Crying-Weepiiig-Female-Deity."  So  he 
buried  the  divinely  retired'"*  Deity  the  Female- Who- 
Invites  on  Mount  Hiba^*'  at  the  boundary  of  the  Land 
of  Idzumo^^  and  the  Land  of  Hahaki.^" 

1.  *' Lying  down"  {koyasit)  is  a  term  ofien  u-ed  in  the  Archaic 
language  in  the  sense  of  *'  dying."  But  here  it  must  be  taken  literally, 
the  death  ("  divine  retirement ")  of  the  goddeas  being  narrated  a  few 
lines  further  on. 

2.  Kaua-yama-biko-no-katni  and  Kana-yamabime-no-kaim.  The  trnns- 
Inlion  of  this  pair  of  names  follows  the  plain  sense  of  the  characters  ^ 
llj  wilh  which  lliey  are  written,  and  which  seems  appropriate  enough, 
coming  as  they  do  between  the  deity  of  fire  and  deilies  of  clay.  Molo- 
wori  however,  declaring  both  characters  to  be  merely  phonetic,  derives 
kana-yama  fiom  karena-yamastty  "  to  cause  to  wither  and  suffer,"  and 
interprets  the  names  accordingly.     This  is  at  any  rate  ingenious. 

3.  Ilaiii yaiti-biko'Hokauti  and  /laui-yasit  bime-nokixmi. 
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4.  The  significnlion  of  lUis  name  is  not  to  be  asccrlained.  In  the 
text  it  is  written  phonetically  9|  flH  t'^  ^  K'  ^*^^  *^^'°  Passages  in  the 
•*  Chronicles,"  where  tliii  deity  is  mentioned  as  7K  I'll  j^  %  ic  ^"^^  i\^  ^ 
fi  B  1^]  ft  "ic  ^^'^^^  directions  in  each  case  to  read  the  name  with  the 
sounds  here  j;iven  to  it,  do  not  help  us  much,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
show  that  Mitsuhanome  was  conceived  of  as  the  deity  of  water  and  as 
a  female. 

5.  Jf'tiku-musU'bi-nokami. 

6.  Toyo-uke-bime-no-  kami. 

7.  /^.,  "  died." 

8.  There  is  here  an  error  in  the  computation,  as  nine  deities  are 
mentioned.  The  total  of  thirty-five  deities  given  immediately  below  is 
still  more  erroneous,  as  no  less  than  forty  are  named  in  the  preceding 
passage.  Motowori  makes  an  ingenious  effort  to  reconcile  arithmetic  and 
revelation  I<y  supposing  the  five  pairs  of  brothers  and  sisters  with  parallel 
names  to  have  been  considered  as  each  forming  bnt  one  day. 

9.  See  Sect.  III.  This  island  was  not  borny  but  arose,  spontaneous- 
ly from  drops  of  brine. 

10.  I/ini go.  See  the  .latter  part  of  Sect.  IV  for  these  two  names. 
Hiru-go  was  not  counted  among  the  children  of  these  Deities  for  the 
reason  that  the  latter  abandoned  him  as  soon  as  he  was  born,  he  being  a 
failure.  The  reason  for  omitting  Aha  from  the  computation  is  not  so 
clear. 

11.  The  text  here  is  very  peculiar,  the  characters  lendered  "single 
child"  being  ^^— ;^C  where  we  should  expect  qp;2l  — A  ^^  T— A- 
Ilirata  proposes  to  consider  7)^,  "  tree,"  which  most  scholars  agree  in 
reading  ke  instead  of  ki  in  this  place,  as  phonetic  for  ke  (^)  "hair," 
and  to  interpret  the  god's  words  to  signify  that  he  values  the  child  no 
more  than  a  single  hair  in  comparison  with  the  w  fe  whom  that  child's 
l)irth  has  lost  for  him.  Moribe,  in  his  "  Examination  of  Difficult  Words," 
s  V.  Ko  no  /lifo-fiu  ki  (Vol.  I.  p.  8  ef  sci^.),  ingeniously  argues  that  ki 
was  an  old  native  Japanese  "Auxiliary  Numeral"  for  animals,  afterwards 
driven  out  by  the  somewhat  like-sounding  Chine*?e  word  /i/.i-i  (QC)  which 
is  now  in  common  use,  and  ihnt  the  god  employs  this  degrading  Auxiliary 
Numeral  in  si-eaking  of  his  child  on  account  of  the  resentment  which 
he  feels  against  him.  On  the  other  hand  we  gather  from  the  "  Chronicles 
of  Japan  Explained"  that  ;^  was  used  in  its  natural  sense  as  an  "  Auxiliary 
Numeral"  for  gods  and  for  men  of  exalted  rank.  This  seems  to  the 
translator  the  better  view  to  follow,  and  it    is    supported    by    the    use    of 
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t^,  has/iira,  as  Ihe    regular  "Auxiliary    Numeral"    for    divine    person.igc?. 
The  parallel  passage  in  ihe  "Chronicles"  has  simply  — ^  "one  infant." 

12.  This  rendering  is  but  tentative;  for  it  is  not  certain  that  Ilirato, 
whose  vew  has  been  adopted,  is  right  in  regarding  Konomoto  and  Unewo 
as  names  of  places.  If  we  followed  the  older  authorities,  we  should  have 
to  translate  thus:  "The  Deity  that  dwells  at  the  foot  of  the  trees  on 
tlie  slope  of  the  spur  of  Mount  Kagu."  The  etymology  of  the  name  of 
this  celebrated  mountain  (known  also  as  Ame-no-kaptyama  or  Ania-no- 
kiigti-yama^  i.e.  "Heavenly  Mcu::t  Kagu")  is  disputed.  13iit  Hirata's 
view,  according  to  which  it  should  be  connected  with  kagOy  "  deer,"  is 
the  jnost  plausible.  If  it  were  established  we  should  be  tempted  to 
follow  him  in  renderir.g  by  "  deer- possessor "  the  name  of  the  deity 
Kagutaii-chi^  of  whom  were  born  the  eiglit  god.«  of  mountains,  and 
whose  slaying  forms  the  title  of  the  next  section.  That  the  fire-deity 
should  be  connected  with  the  mountain-deities,  and  thereby  with  the 
deer  who  roam  about  the  mountains  and  furnish  the  hunter  with  a 
motive  for  penetrating  into  their  recesses,  is  of  course  but  natural.  'Ihe 
character  §:  with  which  Kagu  is  written  signifies  "fragrant";  but  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Japanese  word  may  be  connected  with  an  expres- 
sion signifying  "  heaven-descended,"  in  allusion  to  the  supposed  origin  of 
the  mountain  as  related  in  an  old  geographical  work  (now  lost)  treating 
of  the  Province  of  lyo. 

13.  Naki-saha-me-no-kami.  The  seme  of  the  second  word  of  the 
compound  is  "marsh"  or  "stream";  but  Motowori  seems  right  in  con- 
sidering the  character  •/$  to  be  here  used  phonetically  as  an  abbreviation 
of  isaha  from  isatsuy  "  to  weep." 

14.  I.e.y  dead. 

15.  Etymology  uncertain. 

16.  For  this  name  see  Sect.  XIX.  Note  6. 

17.  Etymology  uncertain. 


[sect.    VIII. — THE   SLAVING    OF   THE    FIKEDEITV.] 

Then  His   Augustncss    the    Male-Who-Iiivites,  drawing 
the   ten-grasp    sabre^    that    was   augustly   girded  on  hini,  3, 
cut  off  the  head  of  his    child    the    Deity    Shining-Elder. 
Ilereupon  the  names  of  the  Deities  that  were  born  from 
Ihe  bluod  that  stuck  to   the   point   of   the    august   sword 
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and  bespattered  the  multitudinous  rock-masses  were :  the 
Deity  Rock-Splitter,^  next  the  Deity  Root-Splitter,  next 
the  Rock-Possessing-Malc-Deity.*  The  names  of  the 
Deities  that  were  next  born  from  the  blood  that  stuck 
to  the  upper  part^  of  the  august  sword  and  again 
bespattered  the  multitudinous  rock-masses  were  :  the 
Av/fully-Swift-Dcity,^  next  the  Ffre-Swift-Deity,'''  next  the 
-  Brave-Awful-Possessing-Male-Deity,"  another  name  for 
whom  is  the  Bnivc-Snapping-Deity,*  and  another  name 
is  the  Luxuriant-Snapping  Deity.  The  names  of  the 
Deities  that  were  next  born  from  the  blood  that  collected 
33  on  the  hilt  of  the  august  sword  and  leaked  out  between 
his  fingers  were :  the  Deity  Kura-okavii  and  next  the 
Deity  Kiira-m.tsuJia? 

Ail  the  eight  Deities  in  the  above  list,  from  the  Deity 
Rock-Splitter  to  the  Deity  Kura-initsuha,  are  Deities 
that  were  born  from  the  august  sword. 

The  name  of  the  Deity  that  was  born  from  the  head 
of  the  Deity  Shining-Elder,  who  had  been  slain  was  the 
Deity  Possessor-of-the-True-Pass-Mountains.^^  1  he  name 
of  the  Deity  that  was  was  next  born  from  his  chest  was 
the  Deity  Possessor-of-Descent-Moun tains. ^^  The  name 
of  the  Deity  that  was  next  born  from  his  belly  was  the 
Deity  Possessor-of-the-Innermost  Mountains. ^'^  The  name 
of  the  Deity  that  was  next  born  from  his  private  parts  was 
the  Deity  Possessor-of-the-Dark-Mountains.  Tlie  name 
of  the  Deity  that  was  next  born  from  his  left  hand^"  was 
the  Deity  Posscssor-6f-the-Dense[ly-Wooded]-Mountains. 
The  name  of  the  Deity  that  was  next  born  from  his 
right  hand^^  was  the  Deity  Possessor-of-the-Outlying- 
Mountains.  The  name  of  the  Deity  that  was  next  born 
from    his     left    fool^*    was    the     Deity    Posscssor-of-the- 
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Moorland-Mountains.  The  name  of  the  Deity  that  was 
next  born  from  his  right  foot'*   was  the  Deity  Possessor-  34 

of-the-Outer-Mountains.  (KiglU  Deities  in  all  from  the  Deity 
Possessor-of-lhc-Truc-Pass-Moun tains    to    the    Deity  Possessor-iif-the-Outer- 

Mountains).  So  the  name  of  the  sword  with  which  [the 
Male-Who-Invites]  cut  off  [his  son's  head]  was  Heavenly- 
Point-Blade-Extended,  and  another  name  was  Majestic- 
Point-Blade-Extended. ^^ 


I.  One  "grasp"  is  defined  as  "the  breadth  of  four  fingers  wlicn  the 
hand  is  clenched,"  so  that  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  of  a 
big  sabre  ten  hand-breadihs  long.  The  length  of  sabres  and  of  be;.rds 
was  measured  by  such  "  grasps  "  or  "hand-breadths." 

2.  The  original  names  of  this  deity  and  the  next  are  Iha-sakuno- 
kami  and  Ne-sakino-kami. 

3.  Or  the  Rock-Elder,  /.<?,  the  Male  J)eity  the  Elder  of  the  Rocks, 
if  with  Motowon  we  regard  the  second  tsu  of  tlic  original  name  Iha- 
tsutsti-no-wo'tio-kami  as  being  equivalent  to  eld  or  ji^  supposed  to  be  "  the 
honorific  appellation  of  males  "  elsewhere  rendered  "  elder."  The  trans- 
lation in  the  text  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  this  tsti  represents 
moc/ii.  The  purport  of  llic  name  remains  much  the  same  whichever  of 
these  two  views  be  adopted. 

4.  Explained  by  reference  to  the  parallel  passage  of  the  "  Chroni- 
cles" through  a  character  signifying  "  the  knob  at  the  end  of  the  guard 
of  the  sword." — (Williams'  "Syllabic  Dictionary.'') 

5.  Mika-haya-bi-no-kami.  Motowori  seems  to  be  right  in  regarding 
mika  as  equivalent  to  ika^  the  root  of  ikamcshikiy  "  stern,"  "  awful,"  and 
bi  as  the  root  of  buru^  a  verbalising  suffix. 

6.  Jli'  haya-bi-nO'kami. 

7.  7ake-fnika-dzu-c/ii-no-iUo-tiO'kamij  written  with  the  characters  j^ 
;g^  ^  ^  9^  it*  '^^^^  translator  has  without  much  hesitation  followed 
Motowori's  interpretation. 

7\ike-fui5ii'tw-k(i/fit.  The  text  name  is  Toyo-futsu-nokaini.  I'ntsn 
is  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  "  the  sound  of  snapping  "  by  reference  to  a 
passage  in  tlie  "Chronicles"  where  it  occurs  written  both  ideogrnphic.dly 
and  phonetically  in  the  name  of  the  deity  I'litsti'tw-mi-tama. 

9.  The  etymology  of  l)oth  these  names  is  oliscure.  A'itr<T,  the  first 
elcuual  of  each  co'^ipoui.d,  signifies  "dark." 
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10.  TliLs  is  the  explanation  of  ihe  uriyinal  name  Ma-iaka-yanatstt- 
mi-HO'kand  which  is  given  in  ihc  "Secret  of  the  Chronicles  of  Japan," 
and  is  approved  l>y  the  later  commentators.  * 

11.  Odoyama'tsuminokami,  The  Eni;lish  rendering  is  unceitain, 
as  it  rests  only  on  a  conjecture  of  Motowori's,  deriving  odo  from  ori  do 
(  f  ft)>  "descending  place,"  "way  down." 

12.  The  original  names  of  this  and  the  following  five  deities  are: 
Oku-yaina'tsumi-no-kami^  Kiir,i-yama-isu-mi  fiokanit\  Shli^i-yama-isu-mi-nO' 
k(imi,  Ila-yama-tsti-mi-noktinii^  Jlara-yama-tiu-vii-no-kauii  and  To-yama- 
tsu mi-no- kti mi.  S/iii^iy  here  translated  "dense,"  seems  to  be  almost  certainly 
a  contraction  of  ski^'c'kij  which  has  Ihat  signification.  Ila-yama  is  a  term 
for  which  it  is  hard  to  find  an  exact  English  equivalent.  It  denotes  the 
lesser  hills  or  first  visibly  rising  ground  fonnmg  the  approach  lo  an  actual 
mountain-range.  The  signification  of  to  in  the  last  name  t»f  the  set  is 
disputed.  Mabuchi  takes  it  in  the  sense  of  "gate."  The  translator  prefers 
Aiotowori's  view;  but  after  all,  the  difference  in  meaning  docb  not  amount 
to  much,  A  third  derivation  proposed  by  Motowori  is  faxiayama,  i.e. 
"  mountains  with  folds." 

13.  Or  "arm." 

14.  Or  "  leg." 

15.  These  two  names  are  in  the  original  Ameuo-ivo-ha-bori  and 
Itsuuo-wo-ha-bori.  Their  impoit  is  not  absolutely  clear,  but  they  seem  to 
designate  a  weapon  broad  towards  the  point,  such  as  is  represented  in 
the  illustrations  given  in  Vol.  I,  pp.  19-20  and  Vol.  II,  pp.  4-5  of  the 
"  rokiha-Giisar 


[sect.    IX. — THE    LAND   OF    HADES.] 

Thereupon  [His  Aiigustness  the  Male-Who-Invitcs],  wish- 
ing to  meet  and  see  his  younger  sister  Her  Augustness  the 
Female-Who-Invites,  followed  after  her  to  the  I^nd  of 
Hades. ^  So  when  from  the  palace  she  raised  I  he  door 
5  and  came  out  to  meet  him,"  His  Augustness  the  IMalc- 
Who-Invites  spoke,  saying  :  **  Thine  Augustness  my  lovely 
younger  sister !  the  lands  that  I  and  thou  made  are 
not  yet  finished  making;  so  come  back!"  Then  Her 
Augi:stncss   the  Femalc-Who-Invilcs    answered,    saying : 
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"  Lamentable    indeed    that    thou    camesf    not    sooner !    I 
have  eaten  of  the  furnace  of  Hades.'     Nevei^theless,  as  I  * 

reverence^  the  entry  here  of  Thine  Auguslness  my  lovely 
cider  brother,  I  wish  to  return.'^  Moreover®  I  will  discuss 
It  particularly  with  the  Deities  of  Hades."  Look  not  at 
me !"  Having  thus  spoken,  she  went  back  inside  the 
palace ;  and  as  she  tarried  there  very  long,  he  could 
not  wait.  So  having  taken  and  broken  off  one  of  the 
end-teelh^'  of  the  multitudinous  and  close-toothed  comb 
stuck  in  the  august  left  bunch  [of  his  hair],  he  lit  one 
lighl^  and  went  in  and  looked.  Maggots  were  swarming, 
and  [she  was]  rotting,  and  in  her  head  dwelt  the  Great-  36 
Thunder,  in  her  breast  dwelt  the  Fire-Thunder,  in  her 
left  hand^^  dwelt  the  Young-Thunder,  in  her  right  hand''* 
dwelt  the  Earth-Thunder,  ill  her  left  foot^*  dwelt  the 
Rumbling-Thunder,  in  her  right  foot"  dwelt  the  Couchant- 
Thunder : — altogether  eight  Thundef-Deities  had  been 
born  and  dwelt  there. ^'^  Hereupon  His  Augustncss  the 
Male-Who-Invites,  overawed  at  the  sight,  fled  back, 
whereupon  his  younger  sister  f  ler  Augustncss  the  Female- 
Who-Invites  said  :  *'  Thou  hast  put  mc  to  shame,"  and 
at  once  sent  the  Ugly-Female-of-Hadcs^^  to  pursue  him. 
So  His  Augustncss  the  Male-Who-Invites  took  his  black 
august  head-dres.s^^  and  cast  it  down,  and  it  instantly 
turned  into  grapes.  While  she  picked  them  up  and  ate 
them,  he  fled  on  ;  but  as  she  still  pursued  him,  he  took 
and  broke  the  multitudinous  and  close-toothed  comb  in 
the  right  bunch  [of  his  hair]  and  cast  it  down,  and  it 
instantly  turned  into  bamboo-sprouts.  While  she  pulled 
them  up  and  ate  them,  he  fled  on.  Again  later  [his 
younger  sister]  sent  the  eight  Thunder-Deities  with  a 
thousand  and  five   hundred    warriors   of  f  lades  to  pursue  37 


/ 
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him.  So  he,  drawing  the  ten-grasp  sabre  that  was 
augustly  girded  on  him,  fled  forward  brandishing  it  in 
his  back  hand  ;^^  and  as  lliey  still  pursued,  he  took,  oa 
reaching  the  base  of  the  Even  Pass  of  Hades,^*  three 
peaches  that  were  growing  at  its  base,  and  waited  and 
smote  [his  pursuers  therewith],  so  that  they  all  fled 
back.  Then  His  Augustncss  the  Male-Who-Invites  an- 
nounced to  the  peaches :  *'  Like  as  ye  have  helped  me, 
so  must  ye  help  all  living  people'"  in  the  Central  Land 
of  Reed- Plains'^  whei^  they  shall  fall  into  troublous 
circumstances  and  be  harrassed !" — and  he  gave  [to  the 
peaches]  the  designation  of  Their  Augustncsscs  Great- 
Divine-Fruit. '^  Last  of  all  his  younger  sister  Ilcr 
Augustness  the  Princess-Who-Invites  came  out  herself  in 
pursuit.  So  he  drew  a  thousand-draught  rock,^  and 
[with  it]  blocked  up  the  Even  Pass  of  Hades,  and 
38  placed  the  rock  in  the  middle ;  and  tliey  stood  opposite 
to  one  another  and  exchanged  Icave-lakings  ;*'  and  Her 
Augustness  the  Female-VVho-Invites  said :  *'  My  lovely 
elder  brother,  thine  Augustness  !  If  thou  do  like  thi.s^  I 
will  in  one  day  strangle  to  death  a  thousand  of  the 
folks  of  thy  land."  Then  His  Aug'istnss  the  Male- 
Who-Invites  replied  :  "  My  lovely  younger  sister.  Thine 
Augustness !  If  t/ioii  do  this,  /  will  in  one  day  set  up  a 
thousand  and  five  hundred  parturition-houses.-**  In  this 
manner  each  day  a  thousand  people  would  surely  be 
born."  So  Her  Augustness  the  Female-WIio-Invites  is 
called  the  Great-Dcity-of-Hados/"  Again  it  is  said  that, 
owing  to  her  having  pursued  and  reached  [her  elder 
brother],  she  is  called  the  Road-Reaching-Great-Deity." 
Again  the  rock  with  which  he  blocked  up  the  Pass  of 
Hades    is    called    the     Great-Dcity-of-thc-Road-Turning- 


\ 
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back,-^  and  again  it   is   called   the   Blocking-Great-Deity-  39 
of-the-Door-of-Hadcs.^^      So    what   was   called    the  Even- 
Pass-of-Hades  is  now  called  the  Ifuya-Pass^  in  the  Land 
of  Idzumo. 


1.  The  characters  in  the  original  which  are  here  rendered  Hades 
^''fi  iK&»  ^**'  "  Yellow  Stream,"  a  Chinese  name  for  the  Underworld  to 
which  a  remark  of  Mencius  and  a  story  in  the  "  Tso  Chuan  "  appear  to 
have  given  rise.  They  here  represent  the  Japanese  word  Yomo  or  Yomi^ 
which  we  find  phonetically  written  with  the  characters  ^{|^  in  the  name 
of  Yomo-t$U'ihiko-me  a  little  further  on,  and  which  is   defined   by    Molo- 

wori    as  "an    underworld, the    habitation  of   the   dead, the   land 

whither,  when  they  die,  go  all  men,  whether  noble  or  mean,  virtuous  or 
wicked."  The  orthodox  Japanese  derivation  of  Yomi  is  from  Yoi'u^ 
**  night,"  which  would  give  us  for  Yomo-tsu-kitni  some  such  rendering  as 
"  the  Land  of  Gloom."  A  suggestion  quoted  by  Arawi  Hakuseki  ("  Tr^rt," 
art.  Idzutni)  that  the  word  may  really  be  but  a  mispronunciation  of  Yamn, 
the  Sanscrit  name  of  the  Buddhist  god  of  hell,  is  however  worthy  of 
consideration ;  but  it  seems  best  on  the  whole  to  translate  Yomi  or_  Yomo 
by  *'  Hades,"  a  term  which  is  itJrclf  of  uncertain  derivation,  and  the 
signification  attached  to  which  closely  resembles  the  Japanese  Shinto 
notion  of  the  world  beyond,  or  ralhcr  beneath,  the  grave. 

2.  The  original  text  ^fj|^]2^{&|i^Ji^B^  seems  to  bt;  Corrupt,  and 
Motowori,  unable  to  make  anything  of  Ijf^,  leaves  |y|  without  any  Japan- 
ese reading  (see  the  remarks  in  his  Commentary,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  5-6).  Mr. 
Aston,  in  the  version  of  this  passage  given  in  the  Chrestomathy  appended 
to  his  "Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Written  I^anguage,"  follows  Motowori 
in  not  translating  |j|,  but  does  not  allude  to  the  difficulty. 

I.e.  "  of  the  food  of  Hades."  It  would  be  more  obvious  (following 
the  text)  to  translate  "  I  have  eaten  in  the  doors  \i.€.  in  the  house]  of 
Hades " ;  but  the  character  fi  in  this  place  stands  almost  certainly  for 
g|,  "  a  place  for  cooking,"  "a  furnace." 

4.  The  word  kashikoshi  (^),  here  translated  "  reverence,"  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  modern  polite  idiom  osore-iri-viashiia,  for  which  there 
is  no  precise  equivalent  in  English,  but  which  conveys  some  such  senti- 
ment as  "  I  am  overpowered  by  the  honour  you  do  me,"  "  I  am  sorry 
you  should  have  taken  the  trouble." 

5.  Q.d.  "with  thee  to  the  land  of  the  livincj." 
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6.  The  original  here  has  the  character  XL  which  signifies  "moreover" 
as  in  this  translation,  and  Motowori's  proposed  emendation  to  XL  ^^  for 
it  the  authority  of  no  manuscript  or  earlier  printed  edition.  In  his 
*'  Records  of  Ancient  Matters  with  the  Ancient  Reading "  he  actually 
substitutes  this  very  new  reading,  accompanying  it  in  kana  with  the  Jap- 
anese words  ashita  niy  "  in  the  morning."  Bjt  what  is  to  become  of  the 
text  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  alter  it  to  suit  our  convenience, — for  there  is 
mbrd  than  one  other  passage  where  H  is  similarly  used? 

7.  Yo/no-fm-kami.  Both  Motowori  and  Hir^ta  take  the  wofd 
"Deities"  in  the  Plural,  and  the  translator  therefv»re  renders  it  In  that 
number,  though  the  Singular  would  be  at  least  equally  suitable  to  the 
text  ds  it  stands.  Of  the  Deities  of  Hades  little  or  nothing  is  known. 
Conf.  Note  23  to  thin  Section. 

8.  Literally  "the  male  pillar,"  i.e.  the  large  tooth  t)f  which  thcte 
is  one  al  each  end  of  the  oomb. 

9.  Th6  use  of  th«  expression  "  lit  erne  light,"  where  it  would  have 
been  more  rtttoral  to  say  simply  ''lit  [a]  light,"  is  explained  by  a  gloss 
in  the  "  Chronicles,"  which  inforrtfw  os  that  "  al  the  present  day  '*  \ht 
lighting  of  a  single  light  is  considered  unlucky,  as  ^  also  the  throwing 
away  of  a  comb  at  night-tiftie.  It  is  allowed  that  the  gloss  Is  a  late  ad- 
dition, and  its  statement  might  perhaps  Ije  considered  a  mere  invention 
made  to  account  for  the  peculiar  expression  in  the  text.  Motowori  tells 
us  however  that  '*  it  is  said  by  the  native  "  that  these  actions  are  still 
(latter  part  of  i8th  centory)  con5idercd  unhicky  in  the  province  6f  Ihami, 
and  the  same  superstition  also  strrvives,  as  the  translator  is  assured,  in 
Yedo  ilse!f.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  it  was  the  large  tooth  broken  off 
from  the  cottib  which  the  god  lighted. 

10.  Or  "arti." 

If.     Or  "leg."  " 

12.  The  Japanese  names  of  tire  eight  Thunder- Deiteis  are:  Oho- 
ikncizttchif  Ho-no-ikadzuchU  Kuro-ikadzuchi^  Sakn-ikadzuchi,  IVaki-Ika* 
dzuc/ii'f  Tsitchiikadzuchiy  Narit-ikadzttchi,  and  Fnshi-ikadznchi.  Morilje- 
in  his  Critique  on  Motowori's  Commentary,  has  some  observation  on  the 
appropriateness  of  each  of  these  names  which  the  student  will  do  well 
to  consult  if  the  work  should  be  published. 

1 3.  YomO'tsn-shikv-nie. 

14.  We  might  perhaps  with  equal  propriety  render  by  "  wreath  " 
the  word  here  translated  head-dress, — leaves  and  flowers  having  been  the 
earliest  ornaments  for  t1i«  hair.    In  later  times,  however,  it  has  been  used 
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to  designate  any  soit  of  head-dress,  and  that  is  also  the  dictionary  mean- 
ing of  the  Chinese  character  with  which  it  is  written.  Ihe  Japanese 
words  for  **  head-dress  "  and  "  creeper  "  are  homonymouf,  and  indeed  the 
ibrn^er  is  probably  but  a  specialised  acceptation  of  the  latter. 

15.  /.e.f  brandishing  it  behind  him. 

16.  Or  Flat  Hill  of  Hades,  Yomo-isu-Aira-sakat  said  by  Motowori 
to  form  the  frontier-line  between  Hades  and  the  World  of  the  Living. 
See  also  Note  27  .to  this  Section. 

17.  The  three  characters  ff  X?  \itrQ  rendered  "  people  "  are  evidently 
(Motowori  notwithstanding)  meant  to  be  equivalent  to  the  common  Chi- 
nese expression  ^^,  which  has  that  signification.  The  word  translated 
"living"  means  literally  "present,'*  "visible."' 

18.  Ashi-hara-uo  naka-tsu-ktmi,  a  common  periphrastic  designation 
of  Japan.  It  is  better  to  translate  the  name  thus  than  to  render  it  by 
"  the  Land  in  the  Middle  of  the  Reed-Plains,"  a  forced  interpretation 
which  Motowori  and  Hirata  would  only  seem  to  adopt  in  order  to  veil 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  revered  names  of  their  native 
land  was  imitated  from  that  of  China, — everything  Chinese  being  an 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  these  ardent  Shintoists.  Yamazaki  Suiga,  as 
quoted  by  Tanigaha  Shisei,  is  more  sensible  when  he  remarks  that  each 
country  naturally  considers  itself  central  and  foreign  countries  barbarous, 
and  that  Japan  is  not  peculiar  in  being  looked  on  by  its  inhabitants  as 
the  centre  of  the  universe.  This  is  also  the  view  taken  by  the  other 
earlier  scholars. 

i9.  Oho-kamu-d*umi-no-mikoto.  The  difference  between  Singular  and 
Plural  is  not  often  present  to  the  Japanese  mind,  and  though  there  were 
three  peaches,  we  might  just  as  well  render  their  name  by  the  words 
"  His  Augu^tness,  etc.,"  considering  (he  three  as  forming  together  but  one 
divinity.  The  interpretation  of  the  name  here  adopted  is  the  simple  and 
natural  one  which  Motowori  borrowed  from  Tanigaha  Shisei. 

.20.  I.e.y  a  rock  which  it  would  take  a  thousand  men  to  lift. 
21.  That  some  kind  of  leave-taking  and  separation  is  intended  seems 
certain ;  but  the  precise  import  of  the  characters  ^JSipff^^  in  the  text  is 
not  to  be  ascertained.  Motowori's  "  Commentary,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  29-30  and 
Vol.  X,  pp.  52-55,  should  be  consulted  lor  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
various  interpretations  which  they  may  be  made  to  bear.  Moribe,  in  his 
Critique  on  this  Commentary,  argues  that  "divorced  each  other"  is  the 
proper  signification  of  the  words,  and  supports  his  opinion  by  the 
parallel  passage  of  the  "  Chronicles-," 
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22.  /.r.,  "I  will  cause  fifteen  hundred  women  to  bear  chiMren." 
For  the  custom  of  erecting  a  separate  hut  for  a  woman  about  to  be  de- 
livered see  Introduction,  p,  xxviii.) 

23.  Yoiuo-tiU'Oho-kami.  On  this  rather  embarrassing  statement  Moto- 
wori  is  silent,  and  Hirata  simply  says:  <' It  must  be  supposed  that  the 
*  Deities  of  Hades'  previously  mentioned  had  been  its  'Great  Deities'  up 
to  this  time,  a  position  which  was  henceforward  assumed  by  Her  August- 
ness  Izana-mi  (the  Female-Who-Invites.")  Conf.  Note  7  to  ♦his  Section. 

24.  Chi-shiki-no-oho-kami.  [This  is  Motowori's  reading.  We  might 
also  read  MUhi-shiki'nooho-kanii\.  M^towori  conclusively  proves  that 
"reaching"  is  the  signi'icatlon  of  the  word  shiki  which  is  here  so  trans- 
lated. That  it  was  already  obscure  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of 
these  "  Records  "  is  however  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  written  sylla- 
bically  in  the  first  instance,  and  with  a  "borrowed  character"  {i.e.,  a 
homonymous  word)  in  the  second. 

25.  Because  the  goddess  was  turned  back  by  it  on  the  road  where 
she  was  pursuing  her  brother-husband.  The  original  is  Chi-f^aheshi  [or 
AIiehi-gahe5hi\no-oho-kami. 

26.  Sayari'inasu-yomi-do-no-oho-kami. 

27.  I/nya-zaka.  Moribe  in  his  ^''  IJzti-nochi-waki"  conjectures  that 
Ifuya  may  be  derived  from  Yu/ii-ynmi\  "  evening  darkness,"  an  etymology 
which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  suiting  the  legend. 


[sect.    X. — ^THE   PURIFICATION   OF   THE   AUGUST   PERSON.] 

Therefore  the  Great  Deity  the  Male-Who-Invites  said: 
"  Nay !  hideous !  I  have  come  to  a  hideous  and  polluted 
land, — I  have  !*  So  I  will  perform  the  purification  of  my 
august  person."  So  he  went  out  to  a  plain  [covered 
with]  a/iagi^  at  a  small  river-mouth  near  Tachibana^  in 
Himuka*  in  [the  island  of]  Tsukushi,  and  purified  and 
cleansed  himself.  So  the  name  of  the  Deity  that  was 
born  from  the  august  staff  which  he  threw  down  was 
the  Deity  Thrust-Erect-Come-Not-Place.^  The  name  of 
40  the  Deity  that  was  born  from  the  august  girdle  which 
he  next  threw  down  was   the    Deity    Road-Long-Space. 
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The  name  of  the  Deity  that  was  born  from  the  august  skirt 
which  he  next  threw  down  was  the  Deity  Loosen-Put.^ 
The  name  of  the  Deity  that  was  born  from  the  august 
upper  garment  which  he  next  threw  down  was  the  Deity 
Master-of-Trouble.*  The  name  of  the  Deity  that  was 
born  from  the  august  trousers  which  he  next  threw 
down  was  the  Road-Fork-Deity.®  The  name  of  the 
Deity  that  was  born  from  the  august  hat  which  he  next 
threw  down  was  the  Deity  Master-of-the-Open-Mouth.'° 
The  names  of  the  Deities  that  were  born  from  the 
bracelet  of  his  august  left  hand'^  which  he  next  threw 
down  were  the  Deity  Offing-Distant/^  next  the  Deity 
Wash-Prince-of-the-Offing,  next  the  Deily  Interraediate- 
Direction-of-the-Offing.  The  names  of  the  Deities  that 
were  born  from  the  bracelet  of  his  august  right  hand  41 
which  he  next  threw  down  were :  the  Deity  Shore- 
Distant,  next  the  Deity  Wash-Prince-of-the-Shore,  next 
the  Deity  Intermediate-Direction-of-the-Shore. 

The    twelve    Deities    mentioned    in   the   foregoing*'  list 

from  the    Deity   Come-Not-Place  down  to  the  Deity 

Intermediate-Direction-of-the-Shore    are    Deities    that 

were  born  from  his  taking   off  the   things  that  were 

on  his  person. 

Thereupon  saying  :    "  The  water  in  the  upper  reach  is 

[too]    rapid ;    the    water    in    the    lower    reach    is    [too] 

sluggish,"    he    weni    down    and    plunged    in    the    middle 

reach ;    and,    as    he    washed,    there    was    first    born    the 

Wondrous-Deity-of-Eighty-Evils,  and  next  the  Wondrous- 

Deity-of-Great-Evils.*^    These  two  Deities  are  the  Deities 

that  were  born   from    the    filth   [he  contracted]  when  he 

went  to  that  polluted,  hideous  land.'^     The  names  of  the 

Deities  that  were   next   born  to  rectify  those  evils  were : 
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the  Divine-Rcctifying-Wondrous  Deity,  next  the  Great- 
Rectify  mg- Wondrous-Deity,"  next  the  Female-Deity- 
Idzu.*^  The  names  of  the  Deities  that  were  next  born, 
as  he  bathed  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  were :  the 
Deity     Possess©  r-of-the-Ocean-Bottom,**     and     next     His 

42  Augustness  Elder-Male-of-the-Bottom.  The  names  of  the 
Deities  tliat  were  born  as  he  bathed  in  the  middle  [of  the 
water]  were ;  the  Deity  Possessor-of-the-Ocean-Middle, 
and  next  His  Augustness  Elder-Male-of-the-Middle.  The 
names  of  the  Deities  that  were  born  as  he  bathed  at  the 
top  of  the  water  were  the  Deity  Possessor-of-the«-Ocean- 
Surface,  and  next  His  Augustness  Elder-Male-of-the-Sur- 
face.  These  three  Ocean-Possessing  Deities  are  the  .Deities 
held  in  reverence  as  their  ancestral  Deities  by  the  Chiefs  of 
Adzumi/'  So  the  Chiefs  of  Adzumi  are  the  descendants 
of  His  Augustness  Utsuski-hi-gana-saku^  a  child  of  these 
Ocean-Possessing  Deities.^*  These  three  Deities  His 
Augustness  Elder-Male-of-the-Bottom,  His  Augustness 
Elder-Male-of-the-Middle,  and  His  Augustness  Elder- 
Male-of-the-Surface  are  the  three  Great  Deities  of  the 
Inlet  of  Sumi;^  The  name  of  the  Deity  that  was  born 
as  he  thereupon  washed  his  left  august  eye  w^as  the 
Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Dcity.**  The  name  of  the 
Deity  that  was  next  born  as  he  washed  his  right  august 

43  eye  was  His  Augustness  Moon-Night  Possessor.**  The 
name  of  the  Deity  that  was  next  Jjorn  as  he  washed 
his  august  nose  was  His  Brave-Swifi-Inipctuous-Malc- 
Augustness.^ 

The  fourteen  Duities  in  the  foregoing  list  from  the 
Wondrous-Deity-of-Eighty-Evils  down  to  His  Swift- 
Impetuous-Male- Augustness  are  Deities  born  from 
the  bathing  of  his  august  person. 
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I.  The  words  '<!  have"  thus  repeated  are  an  attempt  to  render  (he 
concluding  words  art  ken  of  the  sentence  in  the  original,  by  which, 
though  they  have  no  particular  sense,  tlie  author  evidently  set  great  store, 
as  he  writes  them  syllabically.  They  may  be  considered  to  emphasize 
what  goes  before  and,  says  Motowori,  "convey  the  idea  of  lamentation." 
The  idiom  occurs  some  half-dozen  times  in  the  course  of  the  present 
work. 

3.  This  botanical  name  is  identified  by  Arawi  Hakuseki  and  Hirata 
with  the  modem  kagi,  or  "  bushdover "  {Jesptdeta  of  various  species). 
The  received  opinion  used  to  be  that  the  oiuoki  (Au^uda  Japaniea)  was 
here  intended. 

3.  Tachihana  is  understood  to  be  the  general  designation  of  trees  of 
the  orange  tribe.  (See  however  Sect.  LXXIV,  Note  7).  Here  it  is  used 
as  a  proper  name. 

4.  This  name,  which  signifies  "  sun-confronting,"  was  not  unnaturally 
bestowed  on  a  province  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  westernmost  of  the 
larger  Japanese  islands,  as  it  might  well  be  conceived  as  lying  "opposite 
the  sun."  It  has,  however,  been  supposed  to  have  originally  denoted  the 
whole  of  the  island  in  question.  In  any  case  the  name  fe  not  inappro- 
priate, as  the  island  has  a  long  eastern  sea-board. 

5.  In  OUT  text  Tsuki'tatsu-funa-do.  But  fnna  should  almost  certainly 
be  ku-na^  and  the  name  (which  has  here  been  translated  accordingly)  is 
then  illustrated  by  (he  more  extended  version  of  this  myth  which  is 
given  in  the  "Chronicles,"  where  we  read  (hat  the  god  (probably  address- 
ing his  sister)  threw  down  his  staff  with  the  words:  "Come  no  further." 
"Stand"  must  be  understood  in  a  Transitive  sense:  the  god  stood  his 
staff  op  by  thrustfng  it  into  (he  sand. 

6.  This  is  Moribe's  explanation  {^ Idzuno-Cki-waki."  Vol.  IV,  p.  44) 
of  the  meaning  of  the  original  name  J^Iichi-no-naga'chiha-no-kanii^  the 
syU.able  ha  of  which  is  considered  by  him  to  foe  an  alternative  form  of 
ma  (UQ,  "  space  ").  It  is  however  a  great  crux,  and  Motowori  confesses 
his  inability  to  explain  it  satisfactorily.  Other  views  as  to  the  import  of 
the  s>llal)le  in  question  will  be  found  in  the  ^  Jin-dai  no  maki  Mo-sHho- 
gusa^^  Vol.  n,  p.  29. 

7.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  original  name,  if  we  retain 
the  reading  loki-okashino-kami.    See  however  Motowori's  remarks  in  loco. 

8.  lVad*i*rahi'no-nshi-nO'kami. 

9.  Chi'maia-no-kann, 
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10.  Aki'gtihi-nouski'ttO'kami.  The  English  rendering  of  this  oliscure 
name  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  Motowori  is  correct  when  he  pro- 
poses to  consider  kuhi  as  equivalent  in  this  place  to  kuchi,  "  mouth." 
The  gaping  trousers  no  longer  filled  by  the  deity's  legs  would  perhaps 
suggest  the  idea  of  an  open  mouth,  though  it  is  true  that  this  is  not  the 
deity  said  to  have  been  actually  bom  from  that  portion  of  the  attire. 

11.  Or  "arm." 

12.  The  names  of  this  deity  and  the  five  who  follow  are  in  the 
original  Oki-sakarunokami^  Oki-isu-nagisa-biko-no-kami^  Oki-Uu-kahi-bera- 
nokami,  He-zakaru-no-katni,  He-tsu-nngha-biko-uo-kami  and  I/e-tsu-ki^hi- 
bera-no'kami.  The  word  "  wash,"  by  which  for  want  of  a  belter  one  the 
Substantive  uagisa  has  been  rendered,  must  be  understood  to  signify  the 
part  nearest  lo  the  strand  of  the  sea  or  of  a  river, — the  boundary  of  the 
waves.  Tlie  third  and  sixth  of  this  set  of  names,  in  which  the  syllables 
kahi-bera  (here  represented  by  **  Intermediate  Direction ")  offer  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty,  have  been  translated  in  accordance  wilh  Molowori's  ex- 
planation of  their  probable  meaning. 

13.  Lit.  "right."  In  Chinese  and  Japanese  compositions  the  lines 
follow  each  other  from  right  to  left  instead  of  from  top  to  bottom  as 
with  us.     "  Right  "  therefore  signifies  "  foregoing,"  and  "  left,"  *'  following." 

14.  The  names  of  these  two  deities  in  the  original  are  Ya-so-vinga- 
tsu-bi-nO'kami  and   Oho-maga-tsu-bino- katui. 

15.  Viv.  to  Hades. 

16.  The  names  of  Ihese  two  deities  in  ihe  original  are  Kamumiho- 
bi-no  kauii  and  Ofiofia-ho-bi-no-kami, 

17.  Idzu-no'ine-no-kami,  The  word  Idzu  is  incomprehensible,  unless 
indeed,  following  Motowori,  we  identify  this  goddess  wilh  the  god  and 
goddess  Haya-aki'dzu-hiko  and  Haya-aki-dsu-hime  mentioned  in  Sect.  VI, 
Note  10,  and  consider  idzu  as  standing  by  apheresis  for  aki-dzu. 

18.  The  original  names  of  this  deity  and  the  five  who  follow  are 
Soko-  tsu-  wata  -  tsu-  tut-  no  -  kom  1',  Soke-  dzulsu-  nc-wo-  no- mi-  koto,  A  ^aka  -  tsti-  wata- 
tsu-mi-  no-  kam?\  Naka  ■  dzittm-no-  7vo-nnkotOj  L  'ha-tsu-waia-tsu-  mi-no-kami^ 
and  Vka-dzutsu-no-ivono-rnikofo.  There  is  the  usual  doubt  as  to  the 
signification  to  be  assigned  lo  the  syllable  tsu  in  the  second,  fourth  and 
last  of  these  names.  If  it  really  means,  not  "  elder  "  but  "  possessor," 
we  should  be  obliged  to  translate  by  "  the  Bottom-/'<7w^jj//7^-Male,"  etc. 

19.  Adtimi-no-murazhi.  This  name  is  said  by  Motowori  to  be  taken 
from  that  of  a  place  in  the  province  of  Shinano.     But  Moribe  shows  that 
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at  any  rate  the  etymology  of  the  word  may  be  traced  to    ama-fsu-moc/n, 
"  possessors  of  fishermen." 

20.  It  is  impossible  to  translate  this  name  which,  according  to 
Motowori,  is  derived  from  those  of  two  districts  in  Shinano  to  which  the 
word  uisushi  (for  ufstitsu,  "  present "  or  "  living ")  is  prefixed. 

21.  Attention  must  again  be  drawn  to  the  vagueness  of  the  Japanese 
perception  of  the  distinction  between  Singular  and  Plural.  As  three  deities 
are  particularly  and  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  text,  we  are 
forced  to  translate  this  pa-ssage  in  the  Plural;  and  yet  how  could  one 
child  have  three  fathers  ? 

22.  Sumi-no-yg,  also  called  Sitmi'yosht\  i.e.,  by  a  play  upon  words, 
"  pleasant  to  dwell  in."  The  real  etymology  of  stimi  is  not  certain. — 
Instead  of  "the  three  Great  Deities,"  we  might  translate  by  "the  Great 
Deities  o(  the  Three  Shrines." 

23.  Ama-terasu-ohO'tni-kami  (^jf^^^^lH')*  The  reading  terasu,  which 
is  established  by  the  authority  of  the  "Collection  of  a  Myriad  Leaves" 
and  by  almost  universal  usage,  must  not  mislead  the  student  into  imagin- 
ing that  the  Verb,  because  it  is  Causative  in  form,  has  a  Causative  mean- 

ng  which  would  require  some  such  English  translation  as  "Heaven- 
Illuminating."  The  Causative  form  is  simply  Honorific,  and  the  two  words 
ama  terasu  signify,  as  Motowori  explains,  "  shining  in  heaven;" 

24.  Tsuki-yomi-no-kami.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  a  moon-god  being 
intended,  but  the  precise  import  of  the  name  is  disputed.  The  translator 
has  followed  Mabuchi's  view  as  quoted  by  Motowori,  and  which  is  sup. 
ported  by  the  fact  that,  from  classical  times  down  to  the  present  day, 
isukii-yo  or  tsuki-yo  has  been  a  word  in  common  use  to  denote  a  fine 
moonlight  night.  If  we  were  to  take  yomi  as  one  word,  we  should  have 
to  render  it  either  by  "Moon-Hades"  or  by  "  Moon -Darkness,"  which 
seem  less  appropriate  designations,  though  still  of  plain  enough  intent. 
The  characters  ^3|,  fl  ^1  and  ^|^^,  with  which  the  name  is  variously 
written,  seem  all  phonetic  unless  we  might  take  the  second  set  ^1^  to 
mean  the  crescent  (lit.  "moon-bow). 

25.  Take- hay a-susa-no-wo-no'tfti koto.  Susa,  which  is  sometimes  read 
Sosa^  is  rendered  by  the  word  "  impetuous "  in  accordance  with  Mabuchi's 
view  as  quoted  by  Motowori.  The  first  member  of  this  compound  name 
is  frequently  omitted. 
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[sect.   XI — INVESTITURE  OF   THE   THREE  DEITIES 
THE   ILLUSTRIOUS   AUGUST  CHILDREN.] 

.At  this  time  His  Augustness  the  Male-Who-Invites 
greatly  rejoiced,  saying  :  "  I,  begetting  child  after  child, 
have  at  my  final  begetting  gotten  three  illustrious  child- 
ren." [with  which  words,]  at  once  jinglingly  taking  off 
and  shaking  the  jewel-string*  fonning  his  august  neck- 
lace, he  bestowed  it  on  the  Heaven-Shining-Great-August- 
Deity,  saying:  '*  Do  Thine  Augustness  rule  the  Plain- 
of-High-Heaven."  With  this  charge  he  bestowed  it  on 
her.  Now  the  name  of  this  august  necklace  ^yas  the 
August-Store-house-Shelf-Deity.*  Next  he  said  to  His 
Augustness  Moon-Night-Possessor :  "  Do  Thine  August- 
^^ness  rule  the  Dominion  of  the  **  Night."'  Thus  he 
charged  him.  Next  he  said  to  His-Brave-Swift-Impetu- 
ous-Male-Augustness :  **  Do  Thine  Augustness  rule  the 
Sea-Plain."  * 


1.  I.e.^  "the  string  of  jewels."  For  these  so-called  "jewels"  see 
Introduction,  p.  xxxi. 

2.  Mi-kuro'iana-no-hami,  Motowori  comments  on  this  name  by  say- 
ing that  the  necklace  was  doubtless  so  precious,  that  it  was  carefully  kept 
by  the  goddess  on  a  shelf  in  her  store-house. 

3.  Yont-fio-wosn-kitni. 

4.  Una-lara. 


[sect.    Xir. — THE   CRVING   AND   WEEPING   OF    HIS 

IMPETUOUS-MALE-AUGUSTNESS], 

So  while  [the  other  two  Deities]  each  [assumed  his 
and  her]  rule  according  to  the  command  witli  which 
[then-  father]  had  deigned  to  charge  them,  His-Swift- 
Impetuous-Male-Augustness    did    not    [assume    the]    rule 
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[of]  the  dominion  with  which  he  had  been  charged,  but 
cried  and  wept  till  his  eight-grasp  beard^  reached  to  the 
pit  of  his  stomach.^  The  fashion  of  his  weeping  was 
such  as  by  his  weeping  to  wither  the  green  mountains 
into  withered  mountains,  and  by  his  weeping  to  dry  up 
all  the  rivers  and  seas.^  For  this  reason  the  sound  of 
bad  Deities  was  like  unto  the  flies  in  the  fifth  moon'*  as 
they  all  swarmed,^  and  in  all  things^  every  portent  of 
woe  arose.  So  the  Great  August  Deity  the  Male-Who- 
Invites  said  to  His  Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness  : 
*'  How  is  it  that,  instead  of  ruling  the  land  with  which 
I  charged  thee,  thou  dost  wail  and  weep?"  He  replied, 
saying:  '*V  wail  because  I  wish  to  depart  to  my 45 
deceased  mother's^  land,  to  the  Nether  Distant  Land."* 
Then  the  Great  August  Deity  the  Male-Who-Invites 
was  very  angry  and  said :  If  that  be  so,  thou  shall  not 
dwell  in  this  land,"*°  and  forthwith  expelled  him  with  a 
divine  expulsion.  So  the  Great  Deity  the  Male-Who- 
Invites  dwells  at  Taga"  in  Afumi.^* 

1.  See  Sect.  VIII,  Note  i. 

2.  Lit,  "  in  front  of  his  heart." 

3.  Sic  in  the  original,  to  the  perplexity  of  commentators. 

4.  « Plies  in  the  fifth  moon "  is  the  receK-ed  interpretation  of  the 
original  term  sa-bahe.  Con/,  sa-tsuki^  the  old  native  name  for  the  fifth 
moon. 

5.  The  text  has  here  the  character  |£,  "  to  be  full,"  for  which 
Molowori  somewhat  arbitrarily  reads  j^,  "  to  bubble  up,"  taking  this  word 
in  the  sense  of  swarming,  'llie  translator  has  endeavoured  to  preserve 
the  vagueness  of  the  original  Japanese,  which  leaves  it  doubtful  at  first 
sight  whether  the  flies  or  the  deities  shoiiid  be  regarded  as  the  logical 
subject  of  the  Verb.  There  is  an  almost  identical  passage  near  the  be- 
ginning of  Sect.  XVI. 

6.  Lit.  "a  myriad  things,"  a  Chinese  phrase  for  totality. 

7.  The  Chinese  character  for   the  First-Personal  Pronoun  used  here 
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and  below  by  this  deity  is  the  humble  one  m  signifying  literally  "servant." 
The  commentators  read  it  simply  **  I." 

8.  The  Japanese  authorities  simply  read  "  mother."    But  the  character 

lit*  ^'l^ich  is  used  in  this  place,   specially   designates   a   mother   who    is 
deceased. 

9.  l.e.f  Hades.  The  translation  follows  Motowori*s  explanation  of 
the  original  term  A'e-no-kaia-su-kuni,  which  is  obscure. 

10.  le.y  say  the  commentators,  "  in  this  realm  of  ocean  which  I 
granted  to  thee  as  thy  domain."  Probably,  however,  this  is  reading  into 
the  text  more  than  it  was  meant  to  contain. 

11.  Derivation  unknown. 

12.  From  alia-umii  "  fresh  sea,"  i.e.y  "lake."  The  province  of  Afumi 
was  doubtless  so  called  from  Lake  Biha  which  occupies  a  great  portion  of 
its  surface.  It  is  also  known  as  Chiku-tsu- Afumi ,  i>.,  **lhe  Nearer 
Afrmi,"  in  contradistinction  to  Toko-fsu-fumi  (in  modem  pronunciation 
Tdidnn)y  /.^.,  "  Distant  Afumi,"  a  province  further  to  the  East.  The 
modem  pronunciation  of  kfumi  is  OniL 


[sect.    XIII. — THE   AUGUST   OATH.] 

So  thereupon  His-Svvift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness 
said :  '*  If  that  be  so,  I  will  take  leave^  of  the  Heaveii- 
Shining-Great- August-Deity,  and  depart."  [With  these 
words]  he  forthwith  went  up  to  Heaven,  whereupon  all 
the  mountains  and  rivers  shook,  and  every  land  and 
country  quaked.  So  the  Heaven-Shining-Great-August 
Deity,  alarmed  at  the  noise,  said :  The  reason  of  the 
ascent  hither  of  His  Augustness  my  elder  brother*  is 
surely  no  good  intent.^  It  is  only  that  he  wishes  to 
wrest  my  land  from  me."  And  she  forthwith,  unbinding 
her  august  hair,  twisted  it  into  august  bunches ;  and 
both  into  the  left  and  into  the  right  august  bunch,  as 
likewise  into  her  august  head-dress  and  likewise  on  to 
46  her  left  and  her  right  august  arm,^  she  twisted  an 
augu.stly   complete    [string]    of  curved   jewels    eight   feet 
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[long], — of  five  hundred  jewels,^  and,  slinging  on  her 
back  a  quiver  holding  a  thousand  [arrows],  and  adding 
[thereto]'  a  quiver  holding  five  hundred  [arrows],  she 
likewise  took  and  slung  at  her  side  a  mighty  and  high 
[-sounding]  elbow-pad,^  and  brandished  and  stuck  her 
bow  upright  so  that  the  top®  shook,  and  she  stamped 
her  feet  into  the  hard  ground  up  to  her  opposing  thighs,® 
kicking  away  [the  earth]  like  rotten  snow/°  and  stood 
valiantly  like  unto  a  mighty  man,  and  waiting,  asked : 
"  Wherefore  ascendest  thou  hither  ?*'  Then  His-Swift- 
Inipetuous-Male-Augustness  replied,  saying :  "  I  have  no 
evil  intent.  It  is  only  that  when  the  Great-August- 
Deity  [our  father  J  spoke,  deigning  to  enquire  the  cause  47 
of*  my  wailing  and  weeping,  I  said :  'I  wail  because  I 
wish  to  go  to  my  deceased  mother's  land,' — whereupon 
the  Great- August- Deity  said  ;  '  Thou  shalt  not  dwell  in 
this  hnd,'  and  deigned  to  expel  me  with  a  divine  ex- 
pulsion. It  is  therefore  solely  with  the  thought  of  taking 
leave  of  thee  and  departing,  that  I  have  ascended  hither. 
I  have  np  strange  intentions."  Then  the  Heaven-Shining- 
Great- August-Deity  said :  If  that  be  so,  whereby  shall  I 
know  the  sincerity  of  thine  intentions  ?"  Thereupon  His- 
Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness  replied,  saying :  **  Let 
each  of  us  swear,"  and  produce  children."  So  as  they 
then  swore  to  each  other  from  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
Tranquil  River  of  Heaven,^*  the  august  names  of  the 
Deities  that  were  born  from  the  mist  [of  her  breath] 
when,  having  first  begged  His-Swift-Impetuous-Male- 
Augustness  to  hand  her  the  ten-grasp  sabre  which  was 
girded  on  him  and  broken  it  into  three  fragments,  and 
with  the  jewels  making  a  jingling  sound^*  having  bran- 
dished   and    washed    them    in    the    True-Pool-Well    of 
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Heaven,"    and    having   crunchingly    crunched   them,    the 

48  Heaven-Shining-Great-Deity  blew  them  away,  were  Her 
Augustness  Torreht-Mist-Princess/^  another  august  name 
for  whom  is  Her  Augustness  Princess-of-the-Island-of-the- 
Ofling ;  next  Her  Augustness  Lovely-Island-Princess,^® 
another  august  name  for  whom  is  Her  Augustness  Good- 
Princess  ;  next  Her  Augustness  Princess-of-the-Torrent.^^ 
The  august  name  of  the  Deity  that  was  born  from  the  mist 
[of  his  breath]  when,  having  begged  the  Heaven-Shining- 
Great- August- Deity  to  hand  him  the  augustly  complete 
[string]  of  curved  jewels  eight  feet  [long], — of  five  hundred 
jewels, — that  was  twisted  in  the  left  august  bunch  [of 
her  hair],  and  with  the  jewels  making  a  jingling  sound 
having  brandished  and  washed  them  in  the  True-Pool- 
Well  of  Heaven,  and  having  crunchingly  crunched  them, 
His-Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness    blew    them    away, 

/.  was  His  Augustness  Truly-Conqueror-I-Conquer-Con- 
quering-Swift-Heayenly-Great-Great-Ears."  The  august 
name  of  the  Deity  that  was  born  from  the  mist  [of  his 
breath]  when  again,  having  begged  her  to  hand  him  the 

49  jewels  that  were  twisted  in  the  right  august  bunch  [of 
her  hair],  and  having  crunchingly  crunched  them,  he 
blew  them  away,  was  His  Augustness  Ame  no-hohiJ* 
The  august  name  of  the  Deity  that  was  born  froni  the 
mist  [of  his  breath]  when  again,  having  begged  her  to 
hand  him  the  jewels  that  were  twisted  in  her  august 
head-dress,   and    having    crunchingly    crunched   them,  he 

y  blew  them  away,  was  His  Augustness  Prince-Lord-of- 
Heaven.^"  The  august  name  of  the  Deity  that  was  born 
from  the  mist  [of  his  breath]  when  again,  having  begged 
her  to  hand  him  the  jewels  that  were  twisted  on  her 
left  august  arm,'^  and  having  crunchingly  crunched  them, 
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lie  blew  them  away,  was  His  Augustness  Prince-Lord- 
of-Life.^  The  august  name  of  the  Deity  that  was  born 
from  the  mist  [of  his  breath]  when  again,  having  begged 
her  to  hand  him  the  jewels  that  were  twisted  on  her 
right  august  arm,^  and  having  crunchingly  crunched 
them,  he   blew   them   away,   was    His-Wondrous-August- 

ness-of-Kumanu.^      (Kive  Deities  in  all). 


1.  The  English  location  « to  take  leave"  exactly  represents  the 
Chinese  character  here  used  which,  from  having  the  sense  of  "  asking 
permission,"  has  come  to  mean  **  bidding  adieu." 

2.  He  was  her  younger  brother.  But  see  what  is  said  on  the  subject 
of  names  expressive  of  relationship  on  p.  xxxvii  of  Introduction.  The 
phonetic  characters  ^^  are  here  used  to  represent  ^,  <<  elder  brother." 

3.  Literally  "heart,"  here  and  eUewhere. 

4.  Or  "hand." 

5.  The  original  is  here  obscure,  but  the  translator  has,  as  usual, 
followed  the  Chinese  characters  as  far  as  possible,  and  has  been  chiefly 
guided  by  Moribe's  interpretation.  According  to  this,  the  "  eight  feet " 
(which  Moribe  t')kes  to  mean  simply  '*  several  feet ")  must  be  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  length  of  the  necklace  which,  he  says,  probably  resembled 
a  Buddhist  rosary,  only  that  the  beads  were  somewhat  larger.  For  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  interpretations  to  which  this  phrase  descriptive  of 
the  Sun-Goddess's  ornaments  may  be  subjected,  sec  Note  4  to  Mr.  Satow's 
third  paper  on  the  "Rituals"  in  Vol.  IX,  Pt.  II,  p.  198  of  these  "Trans- 
actions," and  Moribe's  "  Examination  of  DifHcult  Words,"  Vol.  II.  pp.  4-5, 
5.V.  Ya-saka-ni  no  iho-fsu  110  mi  siimaru  no  tama.  Mr.  Satow,  adopting 
some  of  the  bolder  etymologies  of  the  Japanese  commentators,  translates 
thus :  the  "  ever-bright  curved  (or  glittering)  jewels,  the  many  assembled 
jewels,"  and  concludes  that  **  a  long  string  of,  perhaps,  claw-shaped  stone 
beads"  was  what  the  author  meant  to  describ3. 

6.  Hirata  supposes  this  additional  quiver  to  have  been  slung  in  front. 

7.  Motowori's  long  note  on  the  expression  taka-iomo,  to  be  found  in 
Vol.  VII,  pp.  39-40  of  his  "  Commentary  "  seems  to  prove  that  "  high- 
sounding  elbow-pad"  (fj  being  written  phonetically  for  jgj)  is  the  most 
likely  meaning, — these  pads,  of  which  one  was  worn  on  the  left  elbow, 
having  been  made   of  skin.     Arawi    Hakuseki    however   tak^   ^t    ^^    ^^ 
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literal  sense  of  "  bamboo,"  and  Moribe  suggests  the  take  (^)  which 
occurs  so  often  in  proper  names  with  the  signification  of  "  bold,"  "  brave," 
or  "stout." 

8.  The  reading  yu-hara^  here  rendered  **  top  of  the  bow]"  is  doubt- 
ful, and  yu-hadzuy  "  bow- notch,"  has  been  proposed  as  an  emendation. 

9.  I.e.f  "  both  legs  penetrated  into  the  ground  up  to  the  thigh,"  a 
proof  of  the  vigour  with  which  she  used  her  limbs  in  stamping. 

10.  Lit.  "  bubble-snow." 

II-  I.e.t  "pledge  our  faith,"  "bind  ourselves,"  in  order  to  show  forth 
the  sincerity  of  our  intentions. — tlirata  has  a  long  note  ^^n  the  w^ord  ukehiy 
here  rendered  "  swear  "  (elsewhere  as  a  Substantive,  "  oath  "),  which  the 
student  will  do  well  to  consult.  It  is  contained  in  his  "Exposition  of 
the  Ancient  Histories,"  Vol.  VII,  pp.  61-63. 

12.  Ame-no-yasu-kaha  (according  to  Motowori's  reading  yfw^-«<7-^MJ«- 
no-kaha),  our  Milky  Way.  The  "  Chronicles  of  Old  Matters  of  Former 
Ages "  perhaps  preserve  the  true  etymology  of  the  word  by  writing  it 
Ama  no  ya-se  kaha,  i.e.,  "  the  Heavenly  River  of  eight  currents  (or 
reaches)."  This  would  mean  simply  "  a  broad  river."  The  text  literally 
says :  "  having  placed  the  Tranquil  River  of  Heaven  in  the  middle,"  etc. ; 
but  the  sense  of  the  clause  is  that  given  in  the  translation. 

13.  These  words  seem,  as  Motowori  says,  to  have  been  eironeously 
brought  in  here  from  the  next  sentence,  where  they  come  in  appropriately. 

14.  Aine-no-ma'na'Zvi,  The  interpretation  adopted  is  that  which  has 
the  authority  of  Motowori  and  Hirata.  Perhaps  only  "  Heavenly  AYell " 
is  intended.  The  above  authorities  warn  us  that  the  word  w/,  "  well," 
was  not  in  ancient  days  restricted  to  its  modern  sense,  but  was  used  to 
designate  any  place  at  which  water  could  be  drawn,  and  Motowori  thinks 
that  Heaven  contained  several  such.  That  mentioned  in  the  text  seems 
to  have  been  a  pool  in  the  bed  of  the  Tranquil  River  of    Heaven. 

15.  This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  original  name  Ta-kiri-bimeno- 
mikoto  which  is  proposed  by  Moribe.  It  is  less  far-fetched,  and  agrees 
better  with  the  name  of  the  sister  deity  Princess-of- the- Torrent,  than  do 
the  other  explanations  that  have  been  attempted.  The  alternative  name 
is  Oki-tsu-shima'nO'fuikoto, 

16.  Ichiki-shima-hime-no-mikotOy  ichiki  being  an  unusual  form  of 
itsuki.  The  island,  which  is  in  the  Inland  Sea,  is  still  celebrated,  but 
bears  in  common  parlance  the  name  of  Miya-zkimej  i.e.,  "  Temple  Island." 
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The  alternative  name  is  Sa-yori-bime-no-mikotOt  in  which  la   is    an    Orna- 
mental Prefix  not  calling  for  translation. 

1 7.  Tagi'tsti-hime-no-mikoto, 

18.  Masa-ka-a-kaistt'kachi-hnyabi-ame-nO'Oshi'ho-mimi'nO'mikoto,  The 
word  vtimi  (^  "  ears  ")  forms  part  of  a  large  number  of  Ancient  Japanese 
proper  names.  Motowori,  who  of  course  passes  over  in  silence  the  fact 
that  large  ears  are  considered  lucky,  not  only  in  Japan,  but  also  in  China 
ami  Korea,  suggests  the  etymology  hi  hi  or  bi  bi  (||  ^ ),  i.e.,  the  word 
"wondrous"  or  "miraculous"  repeated.  But  there  are  examples  of  such 
names  in  which  the  interpretation  of  mimi  as  "ears"  is  unavoidable. 
Thus  Prince  Umayado  (commonly  called  Sho-foku  Tai-shi)  had  also  the 
name  of  Va-Zsu-mini  no  7ai-shi  A^jfe-f  bestowed  upon  him  on  account 
of  his  extraordinary  intelligence.  Is  it  not  therefore  simpler  in  all  cases 
to  allow  to  the  word  this  its  natural  meaning  ?  The  proper  names  in  mi 
do  however  undoubtedly  offer  some  difficulty,  and  Motowori  scarcely  seems 
content  with  his  own  derivation  of  the  troublesome  syllable.  Oshi,  as  in 
other  cases,  is  taken  to  represent  ohoshi,  "  great " ;  and  afier  much  hesi- 
tation the  translator  has  followed  Motowori  in  regarding  ho  likewise  as  an 
abbreviated  form  of  that  word. 

19.  Ame-no  signifies  "  of  Heaven  "  or  "  heavenly."  The  syllables 
hohi  are  incomprehensible. 

20.  Ama-tsu-hiko-nc-no-mikoto. 

21.  Or  "hand." 

22.  Ikii'tui-hiko-ne-uo-niikoto. 

23.  This  god  does  not  seem  lo  be  known  by  any  other  name,  but 
is  conjectuied  by  Hirata  to  be  identical  with  Ame-no-hohi,  the  second  of 
these  divine  brothers.  Kumaitu,  or  less  archaically  Kumano,  is  said  to 
be,  not  the  well-known  Kumano  in  the  province  of  Kishiu,  but  a  place 
in^Idzumo  near  Suga  (see  Sect.  XIX,  Notes  1  and  2).  The  name  is 
written  with  the  characters,  )|^lf ,  "  bear  moor."  The  native  commentators 
however  interpret  it  as  a  corruption  of  Komori-nu,  |g|!f,  ."the  moor  of 
retirement,"  on  account  of  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  "  Chronicles  "  of 
Izanami  (the  Female-Whb-Invites)  having  been  interred  at  the  Kishiu 
Kumano. 
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[SRCT.    XIV. — ^THE   AUGUST   DECLARATION   OF  THE   DIVISION 

•OF  THE   AUGUST   MALE  CHILDREN   AND  THE 

AUGUST   FEMALE  CHILDREN.] 

Hereupon  the  Heavenly  Shining-Great-August-Deity 
said  to  His-Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness :  "  As  for 
the  seed*  of  the  five  male  Deities  born  last,  their  birth 
was  from  things  of  mine ;  so  undoubtedly  they  are  my 
children.  As  for  the  seed  of  the  three  female  Deities 
Sobqrn  first,  their  birth  was  from  a  thing  of  thine;  so 
doubtless  they  are  thy  children."  Thus  did  she  declare 
the  division.  So  Her  Augustness  Torrent-Mist-Princess, 
the  Deity  born  first,  dwells  in  the  Inner  temple  of 
Munakata.^  The  next,  Her  Augustness  Lovely-Island-» 
Princess,  dwells  in  the  middle  temple  of  Munakata.  The 
next,  Her  Augustness  Princess-of-the-Torrent,  dwells  in 
the  outer  temple^  of  Munakata.  These  three  Deities  are 
the  three  Great  Deities*  held  in  reverence  by  the  Dukes 
of  Munakata.^  So  His  Augustness  Brave-Rustic-Illumi- 
nator,  child  of  His   Augustness    Ame-no-hohi,  one  of  the 

five   children   born   afterwards   (  ^this  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Rulers 

51  of  the  Land  of  Idzumo,7  of  the  Rulers  of  the  Land  of  Muzashi,«  of  the 
Rulers  of  the  Upper  Land  of  Unakami,-'  of  the  Rulers  of  the  Lower  I^nd 
of  Unakami,^"  of  the  Rulers  of  the  T^nd  of  Izhlmu,"  of  the  Departmental 
Suzerains  of  the  Island  of  Tsui2  and  of  the  Rulers  of  the  Land  of  Toho- 

tsu-Afuniii'').      The    next,    His    Augustness    Prince-Lord-of- 

Hcaven  (is  the  Ancestor  of  the  Rulers  of  the  Land  of  Ofushi-kafuchi,'* 

of  the  Chiefs  of  Xukalabe-no-yuwe,!''  of  the  Rulers  of  the  Land  of  K.i,'<^ 

52  of  the  Suzerains  of  Tanaka''  in  Vamato,  of  the  Rulers  of  the  Land  of 
Yamashiro,^s  of  the  Rulers  of  the  Land  of  Umaguta.i'*  of  the  Rulers  of 
the  I^nd  of  Kine-^  in  Michi-no-Shiri,-'  of  the  Rulers  of  the  Land  of 
Suhau,22  of  the  Rulers  of  Airtuchi,'-"  in  Vamato,  of  the  Departmental 
Suzerains  of  Takechi,2-»  of  the  Territorial  Lords  of  l\.amafu,25  and  of  the 
Rulers  of  SakikusabeS''). 
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1.  /a,  the  origin. 

2.  A  i)lice  in  the  j  r jvince  of  Chikuzen.  The  name  signifies  eitlier 
"  breajt-shnp;  "  or  "  body-shape." 

3.  C  r  "  sea-shore  temple." 

4.  (  r  *Mhs  Great  Deities  of  the  three  shrines." 

5.  Munalafa-no-/:imi.  'Remember  that  all  the  names  in  this  and 
similar  lists  are  hereditary  "  gentile  names "  (see  Introduction^  p.  xvi), 
and  that  '*  Duke  *'  and  the  other  titles  used  in  this  translation  to  designate 
them  must  only  be  regarded  as  approximations  towards  giving  the  force 
of  the  Japanese  originals,  which  are  themselves  by  no  means  always  clear, 
either  etymologically  or  historically.  Indeed  Motowori  in  a  chapter  en- 
titled *'  JCutii  no  Afiyatsuko"  (W£)  »"  his  «  Tama-Kaisttma^'  Voh  VI, 
p.  25,  remarks  that  the  distinctions  obtaining  between  the  various  titles 
of  Kintiy  M'akef  Murazhiy  etc.,  are  no  longer  to  be  ascertained,  if  indeed 
they  were  ever  sharply  drawn,  and  that  Kuni  no  Miyatsuko  (here  rendered 
**  Rulers  of  the  Land  ")  seems  to  have  been  a  general  term  including  all 
the  rest,  and  roughly  corresponding  to  the  modern  title  of  Dcdmyb* — It 
ikiust  be  well  understood  thai  all  these  names,  though  properly  and  origi- 
nally denoting  an  office,  were  inherited  as  titles,  and  ended  (after  the 
custom  of  conferring  new  ones  bad  died  out)  by  being  little  more  than  an 
extra  surname  apjxnded  to  the  surname  proper  {tiji).  This  kind  of  quasi- 
official  quasi-titular  surname  is  what  is  called  by  the  Japanese  a  kabaiiey 
which  the  translator,  for  want  of  a  belter  equivalent,  renders  by  "  gentile 
name/*  Molowori's  learned  note  in  Vol.  XXXIX,  pp.  14-15  of  liis  Com-  . 
mentary,  should  be  consulted  for  a  full  exposition  of  this  somewhat  intri- 
cate subject,  on  which  there  has  been  much  misapprehension,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  want  of  a  fitting  Chinese  character  to  denote  the  word  kabane, 

6.  Here  and  throughout  the  work  passages  of  this  nature  containing 
genealogies  are  in  all  the  editions  printed  small,  and  might  therefore  be 
supposed  to  be  either  intended  as  foot-notes,  or  to  be  later  glosses. 
Motowori  however  rightly  rejects  such  an  inference.  To  an  English  reader 
the  word  "  this  "  may  seem,  by  disturbing  tlie  grammar  of  the  sentence, 
to  support  that  inference;  but  in  Japanese  construction  little  importance 
need  be  attached  to  the  presence  of  this  double  Nominative. — The  name  in 
the  original  of  the  ancestral  deity  whose  children  are  here  enumerated  is 
Taka-Hira-Tori-uo-mikoto  and  the  interpretation  thereof  in  the  sense  given 
in  the  translation  is  Motowori's,  Hira-tori  being  supposed  by  him  to  stand 
for  Hina-teri. 

7 .  IdzumO'jJO'  kun  i'tw-mivatsttko. 
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S.  Muzaihi-no-kuni'fio-miyatsuko,  In  classical  and  modem  uspge  MU' 
iosfii  does  not  take  the  nigori. 

9.  Kami'tsu-Unakami-no-kuni-no-miyatsuko.  Unakami  was  a  part  of 
what  forms  the  modem  province  of  Kadzusa.  The  name  probably  signifies 
"  on  the  sea." 

10.  Shitno-tsu-  Unakami-no-kuni-no-miyatsuko, 

11.  Ithimu-no-kuni-no-miyatsuko.  Izhimu  (given  in  the  "Japanese 
Words  Classified  and  Explained  "  as  hhimi)  was  a  portion  of  the  modem 
province  of  Kadzusa.    The  etymology  of  the  name  is  unknown. 

1 2.  Tstuhima-fio-agata-no-aiaht. 

13.  Toho-tsu-afumi-no-kuni-no-miyatsuko,  In  modern  times  Tttho-tsu- 
afumi  has  been  contracted  to  Tokota/umi  and  is  pronounced  Totomi.  The 
name  signifies  *•  distant  fresh  sea  "  (i.e.  "  distant  lake ")  the  provmce 
which  bears  it  being  thus  designated  in  reference  to  a  large  lagoon  which 
it  contains,  and  in  contradistinction  to  Chika-tiu-afumi^  **  near  fresh  sea." 
the  name  of  the  province  in  which  lies  Lake  Biha.  In  modern  times  the 
latter  has  come  to  be  known  simply  as  Afumi  (pronounced  Omi),  and  the 
original  connection  of  ideas  between  its  name  and  that  of  Totomi  is  lost 
sight  of. 

14.  Ohoshi-kafuchi-no-kuni-no-viiyatsuko.  Ohoshi-kafuchi  (in  modem 
times  pronounced   Ochikochi)  signifies  "  within  the  great  rivers." 

15.  Nukatabc-no-yuwe-no-murazhi,  The  meaning  of  this  name  is  not 
certain,  hwX.  yu7ve  seems  to  be  the  word  for  "  bathing  woman"  mentioned 
in  Sect.  LXXI  (Note  ii).  See  Motowori's  remarks  in  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  56 
of  his  "  Commentary  "  and  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  name  given  in 
the  "  Catalogue  of  P'amily  Names,"  Vol.  II.  pp.  8-9  (edit,  of  1834).  . 

16.  Ki-fw-ktmi-nO'tniyatsuko.  Ki  signifies  *•  tree,"  and  the  province 
doubtless  received  this  name  from  its  forests.  Motowori  supposes  the 
character  ^  to  have  been  lost  in  this  place,  and  reads  Vbaraki  (the 
modem  Ibaraki)^  a  portion  of  the  province  of  Hitachi.  See  Vol.  VII,  pp. 
75-7O  of   his  *'  Commentary." 

17.  7\in<.ika-no-alahc.  The  word  tana-ka  signitics  "in  the  middle  of 
ricc-fieldij." 

18.  Vainashirc-tiokimi-no-miyatsiiko.  Yatnashiro  signifies  "behind 
the  mountains,"  though  it  is  now,  by  a  play  upon  word.s,  written  with 
characters  signifying  "  mountain-castle." 

19.  Umaguta-no-kuni-no-miyatsukoy  Umaguta  is  a  portion  of  the 
modern  province  of  Kad/usa.     The  etymology  of  the  name  is  not  known. 
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20.  KiuJie-no-kuni-no-miyatsuJlio.  I'he  etymology  of  the  name  and 
the  position  of  the  place  are  equally  obscure. 

21.  The  modern  province  of  Echigo,  or  perhaps  any  not  well  detined 
district  in  the  north  of  Main  Island.     (See  Section  LX.  Note  20.) 

22.  Suhau-nO'kuni-no-miyatsuko.  The  etymology  of  Suhau  is  not 
known ;  but  the  name  sounds  Chinese. 

23.  Amuchi-no-miyatsuko,    The  derivation  of  Amuchi  is  unknown. 

24.  Takechi-no-agata-nushi,  Takechi  means  "  high  markei  "  or  "  higli 
town." 

25.  Kamafu'tiO'inaki.  Kamafu  was  a  portion  of  Afumi.  Motowori's 
suggestion  that  the  name  may  be  derived  from  kama  {jgama),  "  a  bull- 
frog," does  not  seem  a  happy  one. 

26.  Sakikusabe-no-miyatsuko,  Sakikusa-be  means  literally  "  lily  clan," 
saki-kma,  the  old  name  for  the  lily  (or  one  species  of  lily)  being  literally 
•*  the  luck-plant."  The  story  of  the  origin  of  this  cognomen  is  to  be 
found  in  the  "Catalogue  of  Family  Names,"  Vol.  II.  p.  9. 


[sect.    XV. — THE   AUGUST   RAVAGES   OF    HIS-IMPETUOUS- 

MALE-AUGUSTNESS.] 

Then  His-Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness  said  to 
the  Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity  :  *'  Owing  to  the 
sincerity  of  my  intentions  I  have,  in  begetting  children, 
gotten  delicate  females.  Judging  from  this/  I  have 
undoubtedly  gained  the  victory."  With  these  words, 
and  impetuous  with  victory,  he  broke  down  the  divi3ions 
of  the  ricefields'^  laid  out  by  the  Heaven-Shining-Great- 
August- Deity,  filled  up  the  ditches,  and  moreover  strewed  53 
excrements"*  in  the  palace  where  she  partook  of  the  great 
food.'*  So,  though  he  did  thus,  the  Heaven -Shining- 
Great- August-Deity  upbraided  him  not,*  but  said :  *'What 
looks  like  excrements  must  be  something  that  His  August- 
ness  mine  elder  brother  has  vomited  through  drunkenness. 
Again,  as  to  his  breaking  down  the  divisions  of  the  rice- 
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fields  and  filling  up  the  ditches,  it  must  be  because  he 
grudges  the  land  [they  occupy"]  that  His  Augustness 
mine  elder  brother  acts  thus."  But  notwithstanding 
these  apologetic  words,  he  still  continued  his  evil  acts, 
and  was  more  and  more  [violent].  As  the  Heaven- 
Shining-Great-August-Deity  sat  in  her  awful'  weaving- 
hall^  seeing  to  the  weaving  of  the  august  garments  of 
the  Deities,  he  broke  a  hole  in  the  top°  of  the  weaving- 
hall,  and  through  it  let  fall  a  heavenly  piebald  horse 
54  which  he  had  flayed  with  a  backward  flaying,^"  at  whose 
sight  the  women  weaving  the  heavenly  garments  were 
so  much  alarmed  that  impegerunt  privatas  partes  adversia 
radiis  et  obierunt." 


1.  Literally  "  if  one  speak  from  this." 

2.  The  character  used  is  p^,  which  \n  Chinese  docs  not  necessarily 
signify  a  nV(f- field.  But  in  Japanese  it  seems  to  have  been  always  limited 
to  this  narrower  meaning,  to  which  likewise  the  context  here  clearly 
points. 

3.  In  the  original  written  ^|)(j^,  which    is    partly  ideographic  and    , 
partly  phonetic  for  kuso-mari.     Molowori  interprets  it  to  signify   "  excre- 
ments and  urine"';  but  the  parallel  passage  of    the    "Chronicles"    which 
he  himself  quotes  goes  to  prove  that  mari  had  not  the  latter  meaning,  as 
does   also  another   well-known  passage  in  the  "  Talc  of  a  Bamboo-Cutter." 

4.  ;;fe'|f  read  oh-nihe.  The  word  nitie  now  denotes  "a  sacrifice," 
and  oh-nihe  no  matsuH  is  the  religious  festival  of  the  tasting  of  the  first 
new  rice  of  the  season. 

5.  \\'e  might,  folloning  classical  usage,  translate  the  Verb  togainezuy 
wliich  is  written  phonetically,  by  the  words  "took  no  liecd  "  or  •*  mad^ 
no  observation";  but  in  this  passage  it  certainly  si  oins  to  have  the 
stronger  and  more  specialized  signification  of  "  upbraiding,"  "scolding," 
which  attaches  to  it  in  the  colloquial  dialect. 

6.  l.e.y  he  thinks  that  none  of  the  land  should  be  wasted  in  ditches 
and  embankments,  but  should  all  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  food. 

7.  The  character  used  is  ^^^,  "  to  shun,"  which  in  Japanese  has 
approximately  the  meaning  of  "sacred."     '^I'hus  a  certain  family  cf  priests 
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was  called  by  the  name  of  /fm'dg,  lit.  "  the  shunning  clan,"  on  account  of 
the  uncleanness  from  which  they  were  bound  to  abstain. 

8.  Written  wiih  characters  signifying  literally  "garment-house,*'  but 
the  meaning,  as  understood  by  the  native  commentators,  is  that  given  in 
the  text. 

9.  JfK.  This  character  is  taken  by  the  native  commentators  in  the 
sense  of  jg^^  mnngy  "  ridge-pole." 

10.  /<•.,  it  is  supposed,  beginning  at  the  tail.  That  this  was  con- 
sidered criminal  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Sect.  XCVII,  Note  3. 

IX.  In  the  parallel  passage  of  the  *' Chronicles "  it  is  the  goddess 
who  injures  herself  with  her  shuttle,  but  without  dying  of  the  effects  of 
the  accident. 


[sect.    XVI. — THE   DOOR   OF   THE    HEAVENLY 

ROCK-DVVELLING.] 

So  thereupon  the  Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity, 
terrified  at  the  sight,  closed  [behind  her]  the  door  of  the 
Heavenly  Rock-Dwelling,'  made  it  fast,^  and  retired. 
Then  the  whole  Plain  of  High  Heaven  was  obscured 
and  all  the  Central  Land  of  Reed-Plains  darkened. 
Owing  to  this,  eternal  night  prevailed.  Hereupon  the 
voices  of  the  myriad^  Deities  were  like  unto  the  flies  in 
the  fifth  moon  as  they  swarmed,  and  a  myriad  portents 
of  .woe  all  arose.  Therefore  did  the  eight  hundred 
myriad'  Deities  assemble  in  a  divine  assembly  in  the 
bed°  of  the  Tranquil  River  of  Heaven,  and  bid  the  Deity 
Thought-Includer,'  child  of  the  High-August-Producing- 
Wondrous-Deity  think  of  a  plan,  assembling  the  long- 
singing  birds  of  eternal  night*  and  making  them  sing, 
taking  the  hard  rocks  of  Heaven  from  the  river-bed  of 
the  Tranquil  River  of  Heaven,  and  taking  the  iron*  from  55 
the  Heavenly  Metal-Mountains,'*^  calling  in  the  smith 
Ama-tsu-ma-ra,"  charging  Her  Augustncss  I-shi-ko-ri-do- 
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me^*  to  make  a  mirror,  and  chargin^^  His  Augustness 
Jewel-Ancestor''*  to  make  an  aiigustly  complete  [string] 
of  curved  jewels  eight  feet  [long], — of  five  hundred 
jewels/^ — and     summoning     His     Augustness     Heavenly- 

56  Beckoning-Ancestor-I.ord'^  and  His  Ausustness  Great- 
Jewel/^  and  causing  them  to  pull  out  with  a  complete 
pulling  the  shoulder  [-blade]  of  a  true^"  stag  from  the 
Heavenly  Mount  Kagu,'^  and  take  cherrybark^®  from  the 
Heavenly  Mount  Kagu,  and  perform  divination,^  and 
pulling  up  by  pulling  its  roots  a  true  cleyera  japoniccr^ 
with  five  hundred  [branches]  from  the  Heavenly  Mount 
Kagu,  and  taking  and  putting  upon  its  upper  branches 
the  augustly  complete  [string]  of  curved  jewels  eight 
feet  [long],  —  of  five  hundred  jewels, — and  taking  and 
tying    to    the    middle    branches^    the    mirror    eight    feet 

57  [long],^  and  taking  and  hanging  upon  its  lower  branches 
the  white  pacificatory  offerings^"*  and  the  blue  pacificatory 
offerings,  His  Augustness  Grand-Jewel  taking  these  divers 
things  and  holding  them  together  with  the  grand  august 

I  offerings,-"^  and  His  Augustness  Heavenly-Beckoning- 
Ancestor-Lord  prayerfully  reciting  grand  liturgies,^  and 
the  Heavenly  Hand-Strength-Male-Deit\'-^  standing  hidden 
beside  the  door,  and  Her  Augustness  Heavenly-Alarming- 
Female^^  hanging  [round  her]  the  heavenly  clubmoss  the 
Heavenly  Mount  Kagu  as  a  sash,''^  and  making  the 
heavenly    spindle-tree    her    head-dress,^°    and  binding  the 

58  leaves  of  the  bamboo-grass  of  the  Heavenly  Mount  Kagu 
in  a  posy  for  her  hands,  and  laying  a  soundingboard^^ 
before  the  door  of  the  Heavenly  Rock-Dwelling,  and 
stamping  till  she  made  it  resound  and  doing  as  if  pos- 
sessed by  a  Deity ,''^  and  pulling  out  the  nipples  of  her 
breasts,  pushing   down    her   skirt-string  usque  ad  privates 


« 
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partes.^  Then  the  Plahi  of  High  Heaven  shook,  and 
the  eight  hundred  myriad  Deities  laughed  together. 
Hereupon  the  Heaven-Shining-Great- August-Deity  was 
amazed,  and,  sHghtly  opening  the  door  of  the  Heavenly 
Rock-DvvelHng,  spoke  thus  from  the  inside:  **  Methought 
that  owing  to  my  retirement  the  Plain  of  Heaven  would 
be  dark,  and  likewise  the  Central  Land  of  Reed-Plains 
would  all  be  dark :  how  then  is  it  that  the  Heavenly* 
Alarming-Female  makes  merry,  and  that  likewise  the 
eight  hundred  myriad  Deities  all  laugh  ? "  Then  the 
Heavenly- Alarming- Female  spoke  saying  :  "  We  rejoice 
and  are  "  glad  because  there  is  a  Deity  more  illustrious 
than  Thine  Augustness.'*     While  she  was  thus  speaking,  J. 

His  Augustness  Heavenly-Beckoning-Ancestor-Lord  and 
His  Augustness  Grand-Jewel  pushed  forward  the  mirror 
and  respectfully  showed  it  to  the  Heaven-Shining-Great- 
August-Deity,  whereupon  the  Heaven -Shining -Great- 
August-Deity,  more  and  more  astonished,  gradually  came 
forth  from  the  door  and  gazed  upon  it,  whereupon  the 
Heavenly-Hand-Strength-Male-Deity,  who  was  standing 
hidden,  took  her  august  hand  and  drew  her  out,  and  then 
His  Augustness  Grand-Jewel  drew  the  bottom-tied  rope'*^  59 
along  at  her  august  back,  and  spoke,  saying :  '*  Thou 
must  not  go  back  further  in  than  **  this  " !  So  when  the 
Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity  had  come  forth,  both 
the  Plain  of  High  Heaven  and  the  Central-Land-of-Reed- 
Plains  of  course  again  became  light.*^ 

1.  .  Motowori  says  that  the  word  "  rock "  need  not  here  be  taken 
literally.  But  it  is  always  (and  the  translator  thinks  rightly)  so  understood, 
and  the  compound  considered  to  mean  a  cave  in  the  rocks,  which  is  also 
the  expression  found  in  the  "Chronicles'*  (SSt)* 

2.  The  word  sasu,  which   is    here   used,    implies    that    the  goddess 
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made  the  door  fast  either  by  sticking  something  against  it  or  by  bolting 
it, — perhaps  with  one  of  the  metal  hooks  of  which  mentioned  is  made  in 
Sect.     LXV  (Note  7). 

3.  Toko-yOf  here  properly  written  ^|^)  and  a  few  lines  lower  down 
semi-phonetically  #ilt' 

4.  Motowori  supposes  "  myriad  "  to  be  a  copyist's  error  for  "  evil." 
This  clause  is  a  repetition  of  one  in  Sect.  XII. 

5.  The  parallel  passage  in  the  "  Chronicles  "  has  "  eighty  myriads." 

6.  The  Japanese  word  kohara^  translated  **  bed,"  is  thus  defined  in 
Dr.  Hepburn's  Dictionary,  2nd  Edit.  s.v.  Kawara :  "  That  part  of  the 
stony  bed  of  a  river  which  is  dry  except  in  high  water." 

7.  Otnohi-kane-no-kamif  "  He  included  in  his  single  mind  the 
thoughts  and  "  contrivances  of  many,"  says  Motowori. 

8.  7.^.,  as  is  generally  believed,  the  barndoor  fowl. 

9.  The  text  has  the  character  gJJ,  "  iron,"  which  Hirata  reads  ma- 
gane^  lit.  "  true  metal,"  the  common  Japanese  term  being  kuro-gane,  lit. 
**  black  metal,"  Motowori  prefers  to  read  simply  kane^  "  metal "  iu  general. 
The  main  text  of  the  parallel  passage  in  the  "  Chronicles "  omits  to 
mention  the  metal  of  which  the  mirror  was  made ;  but  «  One  account " 
has  the  character  ^,  "  metal "  in  general,  often  in  Chinese,  but  rarely  if 
ever  in  old  Japanese,  with  the  specific  sense  of  "  gold."  The  **  Chronicles 
of  Old  Matters  "  alone,  which  are  of  very  doubtful  authenticity,  say  that 
the  mirror  was  made  of  copper.  (Copper  was  not  discovered  in  Japum 
till  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  a  few  years  before  the  dis- 
covery of  gold).  The  best  and  most  obvious  course  is  to  adhere  to  the 
character  in  the  text,  which  is,  as  above  stated,  "  iron." 

10.  I.e.y  the  mines.     The  original  expression  is  Ante  no  kana-yama. 

11.  Ama  tsu  signifies  "of  Heaven,"  but  the  rest  of  this  name  is  not 
to  be  explained.  Motowori  adopts  from  the  "  Chronicles "  the  reading, 
Ama-tsu-ma-ttray  where  the  character  used  for  ma  signifies  "  true,"  and 
that  for  ura  signifies  "seashore."  (It  should  be  remarked  that  the 
forging  of  a  spear  by  this  personage  is  referred  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Chronicles,"  not  to  the  "  Divine  Age  "  but  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Sui-zei.)  Motowori  also  proposes  to  supplement  after  the  name  the  words 
"to  make  a  spear."  Hirata  identifies  this  god  with  Ama-no-ma-hito-tsU' 
no-mikotOy  His  Augustness  Heavenly-One-Eye,  who  is  however  not  men- 
tioned in  these  "  Records."  Obvius  hujus  nominis  .sensus  foret  "  Coelestis 
Penis,"  sed  nullius  commentatoris  anctoritate  commendalur. 

12.  This  name  is  written  in  the  "Chronicles"  with  characters 
signifying  Stone-Coagulating-Old-Woman,  which    however    seem    to  be  aS 
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merely  phonetic  as  those  in  the  present  text  (ff^Vi^^JSCtt)-  Motowori 
proposes  the  interpretation  of  "  Again-Forging-Old-Woman "  (g|S>^iC> 
I'shikiri'tome)  which  is  supported  by  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  "  Glean- 
ings of  the  Ancient  Story,"  where  it  is  related  that  the  mirror,  not  hav- 
ing given  satisfaction  at  first,  was  forged  a  second  time.  There  is  a  long 
note  on  the  subject  of  this  name  in  Hirata's  "  Exposition  of  the  Ancient 
Histories,"  Vol.  IX.  p.  56,  where  that  author  propounds  the  novel  opinion 
that  I-shi-ko-riido-me  was  not  a  goddess  at  all,  but  a  god. 

13.  Tama-noya-no-mikoto.  The  "  Chronicles  "  write  this  name  with 
characters  signifying  <<  Jewel-House,"  but  such  a  reading  seems  less  good. 

14.  See  Sect.  XIII  Note  5. 

15.  Ame-no-ko-ya-ne-no-mikotOf  also  reads  Ame-no  etc.  and  Ama-tsu 
etc.  T  he  signification  of  the  syllables  ko-ya^  rendered  "  1>eckoning  ancestor" 
in  accordance  with  Motowori's  view  connecting  the  name  with  the  share 
taken  by  the  god  who  bore  it  in  the  legend  here  narrated,  is  obscure. 
Mr.  Satow  thinks  that  Koya  may  be  the  name  of  a  place  (see  these 
«  Transactions "  Vol.  VII.  Pt.  IV.  p.  400). 

16.  FutO'tama-no-mikoto,  The  name  is  here  rendered  in  accordance 
with  the  import  of  the  Chinese  characters  with  which  it  is  written. 
Motowori,  however,  emits  a  plausible  opinion  when  he  proposes  to  consider 
tama  as  an  abbreviation  of  tamukCy  "holding  in  the  hands  as  an  offering," 
in  connection  with  what  we  are  told  below  about  this  deity  and  Ame-no- 
ko-ya-ne  holding  the  symbolic  offerings. 

17.  The  word  "true"  inici)  here  and  below  is  not  much  more  than 
an  Honorific. 

18.  We  might  also,  though  less  well,  translate  by  "  Mount  Kagu  in 
Heaven."  This  would  suit  the  view  of  Motowori,  who  is  naturally  averse 
to  the  identification  of  this  Mount  Kagu  with  the  well-known  mountain 
of  that  name  in  Vamato  (see  Sect.  VII.  Note  12).  But  of  course  an 
European  scholar  cannot  allow  of  such  a  distinction  being  drawn. 

19.  Or  perhaps  the  bark  of  the  common  birch  is  intended.  The 
word  in  the  original  is  haha-ka. 

20.  See  Mr.  Satow's  already  quoted  note  in  Vol.  VII.  Pt.  II.  p.  425 
et  setjt  and  more  especially  pp.  430-432,  of  these  "Transactions." 

21.  In  Japanese  saka-ki.  It  is  commonly  planted  in  the  precincts  of 
Shintc3  temples. 

22.  We  might  also  translate  in  the  Singular  "  to  a  middle  branch," 
in  order  to  conform  to  the  rigid  distinction  which  our  language  draws 
between  Singular  and  Plural. 
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23.  A  note  to  the  edition  of  1687  proposes  to  substitute  the 
characters  /VRJ  for  AR»  and  a  note  in  the  original  tells  us  to  read  them 
not  yata^  hM\.  ya-ata.  Hereupon  Motowori  founds  his  derivation  ol  ya-ta 
from  ya-atama,  "  eight  heads,"  and  supposes  the  mirror  to  have  l^cen,  not 
eight  feet  in  length,  but  octangular,  while  Moribe,  who  in  the  case  of  the 
jewels  accepts  the  obvious  interpretation  «*  eight  feet  [long],"  thinks  that 
the  mirror  had  "  an  eightfold  flowery  pattern "  (yaha-na-gaia)  round 
its  border.  But  both  these  etymologies  are  unsupported  by  the  other 
cases  in  which  the  word  ya-ia  occurs,  and  are  rendered  specially  untenable 
by  the  fact  of  the  mirror  and  curved  beads  being  spoken  of  together 
further  on  as  the  AR^M9i  (Sect.  XXXIII.  Note  20). 

24.  In  rendering  the  original  word  nigi-te  (here  written  phonetically, 
but  elsewhere  with  the  characters  jfflflf),  the  explanation  given  by  Tani- 
gaha  Shisei,  and  indeed  suggested  by  the  characters,  has  been  followed. 
Molowori's  view  does  not  materially  differ,  but  he  considers  "  pacificatory" 
or  "softening"  to  be  equivalent  to  "soft"  applied  to  the  offerings  them- 
selves, which  consisted  of  soft  cloth,  the  syllable  te  of  nigi-te  being  be- 
lieved to  be  a  contraction  of  take  which  signifies  cloth.  The  white  cloth 
in  ancient  times  was  made  of  the  paper  mulberry  {Brousionetia  papyri- 
fera\  and  the  blue  of  hemp. 

25.  1  he  original  word  is  written  with  the  same  character  as  the  te 
of  nigl-te  translated  "  offerings  "  above. 

26.  Or  in  the  Singular  "  a  grand  liturgy,"  or  "  ritual." 

27.  Anie-no-ta-jikara-ioo-nO'kami. 

28.  Ame-no-uzufne-no'tnikoto,  The  translator  has  followed  the  best 
authorities  in  rendering  the  obscure  syllable  uzu  by  the  word  "  alarming." 
Another  interpretation  quoted  in  Tanigaha  Shisei 's  "  Perpetual  Comment- 
ary on  the  Chronicles  of  Japan "  and  adopted  by  Moribe  in  his  "//sk 
no  Chi-7uakiy^  is  that  uzu  means  head-dress,  and  that  the  goddess  took 
her  name  from  the  head-dress  of  spindle- tree  leaves  which  she  wore. 
The  character  10,  with  which  the  syllables  in  question  (here  written 
phonetically)  are  rendered  ideographically  in  the  '*  Chronicles,"  signifies 
♦'  metal  head-gear,"  "  flowers  of  gold  or  silver." 

29.  lasuL'i,  ♦*  a  cord  or  sasli  passed  over  the  shoulders,  round  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  attached  to  the  wrists,  to  strengthen  the  hands  for 
the  support  of  weights,  whence  the  name,  which  means  *  hand-helper.* 
It  was  thus  difi'cient  both  in  form  and  use  from  the  modern  iazukiy  a 
cord  with  its  two  ends  joined  which  is  worn  behind  the  ucck,  under  the 
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arms  and  round  the  back,    to    keep    the    modern  loose  sleeves  out  of  the 
way  when  houseliold  duties  are  being  performed."     (E.  Satow). 

30.  I.e.,  making  for  herself  a  head-dress  of  spindle- tree  leaves. 

31.  The  original  of  these  words,  uke  fusete,  is  written  phonetically, 
and  the  exact  meaning  of  uke^  here  rendered  "  sounding-board,"  is  open 
to  doubt.  The  parallel  passage  in  the  **  Chronicles "  has  the  character, 
ff,  which  signifies  a  ** trough,"  "manger"  or  "tub,"  and  the  commentaors 
seem  therefore  right  in  supposing  that  the  meaning  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed in  both  histories  is  that  of  some  kind  of  improvised  wopdcn 
structure  used  for  the  purpose  of  amplifying  sound. 

32.  Neither  the  text  nor  Motowori's  Commentary  (which  Hirala 
adopts  word  for  word)  is  absolutely  explicit,  but  the  imitation  and  nut 
the  reality  of  divine  possession  appears  to  be  here  intended.  In  the 
parallel  passage  of  the  **  Chronicles,"  on  the  other  hand,  we  seem  to  be 
reading  of  genuine  possession. 

^2.  The  subject  of  the  Verb  is  not  clear  in  many  of  the  clauses  of 
this  immensely  long  sentence,  which  dues  not  properly  hang  together. 
Some  clauses  read  as  if  the  dilil'erent  deities  who  take  a  part  in  the  action 
did  so  of  their  own  free  will;  but  the  intention  of  the  author  must  have 
been  to  let  a  Causative  sense  be  understood  throughout,  as  he  begins  by 
telling  us  that  a  plan  was  devised  by  the  deity  Thought- Includer,  which 
plan  must  have  influenced  all  the  subsequent  details. 

34.  Shiri' kume-nahay  2.^.,  rope  made  of  straw  drawn  up  by  the 
roots,  which  stick  out  from  the  end  of  the  rope.  Straw-ropes  thus 
manufactured  are  still  used  in  certain  ceremonies  and  are  called  shime- 
naha^  a  corruption  of  the  Archaic  term,  Motowori's  explanation  shows 
that  this  is  more  likely  to  be  the  proper  signification  of  the  word  than 
"  back- limiting-rope  "  {jhiri-ho-kagiri-nie-naha^y  which  had  been  previoasly 
suggested  by  Mabuchi  with  reference  to  its  supposed  origin  at  the  time 
of  the  event  narrated  in  tliis  legend. 

35.  Motowori  plausibly  conjectures  the  character  }^  in  the  concluding 
words  of  this  passage  to  be  a  copyist's  error  for  |J,  and  the  translator 
has  accordingly  rendered  it  by  the  English  word  "  again."  As  it  stands, 
the  clause  ^iS-^^Q*  though  making  sense,  does  not  read  like  the 
composition  of  a  Japanese. 
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[sect.    XVII. — THE   AUGUST   EXPULSION   OF   HIS-IMPETUOUS- 

MALE-AUG  USTNESS.] 

Thereupon  the  eight  hundred  myriad  Deities  took 
counsel  together,  and  imposed  on  High-Svvift-Impetuous- 
Male-Augustness  a  fine  of  a  thousand  tables,'  and  likewise 
cut  his  beard,  and  even  caused  the  nails  of  his  fingers 
and  toes  to  be  pulled  out,  and  expelled  him  with  a 
divine  expulsion.  Again  he  begged  food  of  the  Deity 
Princess-of-Great-Food.*  Then  the  Princess-of-Great- 
Food.'*  Then  the  Princess-of-Great-Food  took  out  all 
sorts  of  dainty  things  from  her  nose,  her  mouth,  and 
her  fundament,  and  made  them  up  into  all  sorts  [of 
dishes],  which  he  oflfered  to  him.  But  His-Swift-Impetuous- 
Male-Augustness  watched  her  proceedings,  considered  that 
she  was  offering  up  to  him  filth,  and  at  once  killed  the 
Deity  Princess-of-Great-Food.  So  the  things  that  were 
born  in  the  body  of  the  Deity  who  had  been  killed  were 
60  [as  follows]  :  in  her  head  were  born  silkworms,  in  her 
two  eyes  were  born  rice-seeds,  in  her  two  ears  was  born 
millet,'^  in  her  nose  were  born  small  beans,^  in  her  private 
parts  was  born  barley,"'  in  her  fundament  were  born 
large  beans.*'  So  His  Augustness  the  Deity-Producing- 
Wondrous-Ancestor'  caused  them  to  be  taken  and  used 
as  seeds. 


1.  J.e.,  "an  immense  fine."  TJie  sludenl  should  consult  Motowori's 
elaborate  note  on  this  passage  in  Vol.  IX.  pp.  15  of  his  Commentary. 
Tables  of  gifts  are  mentioned  in  Sect.  XXXVII.  Noic  7  and  Sect.  XL. 
Note  13. 

2.  Oho-ge'tsu-hime'HO'kami,  This  personage  (but  without  the  title 
of  *'  Deity ")  has  already  appeared  in  Section  V.  (Note  8)  as  the 
alternalive  personal  name  of  the  Island  of  Aha. 

3.  ranicwn  Italicum, 
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4.  Phaaolus  Radiatus. 

5.  Or  less  probably  **  wheat." 

6.  Soja  Glycine. 

7.  Kami-musu-H-mi-oya-no-mikotOy  the  same  deity  as  the  one  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  these  "  Records "  under  the  shorter  title  of 
Kami-mv$U'hi-no- kami.    (See  Sect.  I.  Note  6.) 


[sect.   XVllI. — THE   EIGHT-FORKED   SERPENT.] 

So,  having  been  expelled,  [His-Swift-Impetuous-Male- 
Augustness]  descended  to  a  place  [called]  Tori-kami^  at 
the  head-waters  of  the  River  Hr  in  the  Land  of  Idzumo. 
At  this  time  some  chopsticks'*  came  floating  down  the 
stream.  So  His-Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness,  think- 
ing that  there  must  be  people  at  the  head- waters  of  the 
river,  went  up  it  in  quest  of  them,  when  he  came  upon 
an  old  man  and  an  old  woman, — two  of  them, — who  had 
a  young  girl  between  them,*  and  were  weeping.  Then 
he  deigned  to  ask  :  "  Who  are  ye  ?  "  So  the  old  man 
replied,  saying :  "  P  am  an  Earthly  Deity,**  child  of  the 
Deity  Great-Mountain-Possessor.^  I  am  called  by  the 
name  of  Foot-Stroking-Elder,*  my  wife  is  called  by  the  61 
name  of  Hand-Stroking  Elder,  and  my  daughter  is  called 
by  the  name  of  Wondrous-Inada-Princess."^  Again  he 
asked :  What  is  the  cause  of  your  crying  ?  '*  [The  old 
[man  answered,  saying :  "  I  had  originally  eight  young 
girls  as  daughters.  But  the  eight-forked  serpent  of 
Koshi^°  has  come  every  year  and  devoured  [one],  and  it 
is  now  its  time  to  come,  wherefore  we  weep."  Then  he 
asked  him ;  '*  What  is  its  form  like  ?  "  [The  old  man] 
answered,  saying :  "  Its  eyes  are  like  akakagachi^^  it  has 
one  body  with  tight  heads  and  eight  tails.     Moreover  on 
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its  body  grows  moss,  and  also  chanicTecyparis^^  and  cryp- 
tomerias.  Its  length  extends  over  eight  valleys  and 
eight  hills,  and  if  one  look  at  its  belly,  it  is  all  constantly 

^^  bloody   and   inflamed."       (What    is    called    here    akakagttcki  is  the 

modern  hokodziiki.y^)  Then  His-Swift-Impetuous-Male-August- 
ness  said  to  the  old  man  :  "  If  this  be  thy  daughter, 
wilt  thou  offer  her  to  me?  "  He  replied,  saying  :  **  With 
reverence,^^  but  I  know  not  thine  august  name.'*  Then 
he  replied,  saying  :  '*  I  am  elder  brother'"  to  the  Heaven- 
Shining-Great-August-Deity.  So  I  have  now  descended 
from  Heaven."  Then  the  Deities  Foot-Stroker-Elder  and 
Hand-Stroking-Elder  said  :  **  If  that  be  so,  with  reverence 
will  we  offer  [her  to  thee]."  So  His-Svvift-Impetuous- 
Male-Augustness,  at  pnce  taking  and  changing  the  young 

girl  into  a  multitudinous  and  close-toothed  comb  which 
he  stuck  into  his  august  hair-bunch,  said  to  the  Deities 
Foot*Stroking-Elder  and  Hand-Stroking-EJder  :  *'  Do  you 
distill  some  eight-fold  refined  liquor.**  Also  make  a 
fence  round  about,  in  that  fence  make  eight  gates,  at 
each  gate  tie  [together]  eight  platforms,'^  on  each  platform 
put  a  liquor-vat,  and  into  each  vat  pour  the  eight-fold 
refined  liquor,  and  wait."  So  as  they  waited  after  having 
thus  prepared  everything  in  accordance  with  his  bidding, 
63  the  eight-forked  serpent  came  truly  as  [the  old  man]  had 
said,  and  immediately  dipped  a  head  into  each  vat,  and 
drank  the  liquor.  Thereupon  it  was  intoxicated  with 
drinking,  and  all  [the  heads]  lay  down  and  slept.  Then 
His-Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness  drew  the  ten-grasp 
sabre,*^  that  was  augustly  girded  on  him,  and  cut  the 
serpent  in  pieces,  so  that  the  River  Hi  flowed  on  changed 
into  a  river  of  blood.  So  when  he  cut  the  middle  tail, 
the  edge  of   his  august*  sword    broke.     Then,  thinking  it 
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stratige,  he  thrust  into  and  split  [the  flesh]  with  the 
point  of  his  august  sword  and  looked,  and  there  was  a 
great  sword  [within].  So  he  took  this  great  sword,  and, 
thinking  it  a  strange  thing,  he  respectfully  informed  the 
Heaven-Shining-Grea't-August-DeityJ°  This  is  the  Herb- 
Quelling  Great  Sword.^ 


1.  Written  with  the  characters  A^,  "  bird's  hairs,"  but  these  must 
surely  be  phonetic.     In  the  "  Chronicles  "  the  same  name  is  written  J^  Ji- 

2.  Ct  Hii,  the  chief  river  in    Idzumo.      The   name  is  supposed  by  ' 
soipe  to  have  been  derived   from    the    name    of    the   god    Hi-hayahi  (see 
Section  VIII.  Note  6). 

3.  Or  in  the  Singular,  "a  chopstick." 

4.  Literally  "had  placed  a  young  girl  between  them,'"  a  similar 
construction  to  that  in  Section  XIII.  (Note  11). 

5.  The  humble  character  f|  **  servant "  is  used  by  the  old  man  for 
the  First  Personal  Pronoun. 

6-  Hit-  Being  generally  used  antithetically  to  Ji,i/^y  **  Heavenly 
Deity,"  it  seems  better  to  translate  the  characters  thus  than  by  "  Country 
Deity"  or  "Deity  of  the  Land."    (See  Section  I.  Note  ii). 

7.  Oho-yamatsu-mi-no-kami,  first  mentioned  in  Sect.  VI.  (Note  17). 

8.  Ashi'tiadzU'chiy  the  wife's  name  being  Te-nadzu-chi.  "  One  account" 
in  the  "Chronicle^"  gives  Aihi-nadzu-te-nadzu  (j£||i^||i)  as  the  name  of 
the  old  father  alone,  while  the  mother  is  called  Inada-no-miya-nushi  Susa- 
no-yatsu-mimi,  {Inada-no-miya-ntishi  signifies  "Mistress  of  the  Temple  of 
Inada;  the  signification  of  the  second  compound,  which  forms  the  name 
properly  so  called  is  not  clear,  but  should  probably  be  interpreted  to  mean 
"Impfetuous-Eight-Ears,"  the  word  susa^  "impetuous,"  containing  an  allusion 
to  the  name  of  her  divine  visitor,  and  "  eight  ears  "  being  Honorific). 

9.  Kushi-[iytada'himet  Inada  {i.e.  ina-da^  "  rice-field ")  being  the 
name  of  a  place.  Kushi  signifies  not  only  "  wondrous  "  but  **  comb,"  and 
is  indeed  here  written  with  the  character  for  "comb"  0,  so  that  there 
is  a  play  on  the  word  in  connection  with  the  incident  of  her  transform- 
ation into  a  comb  which  is  mentioned  immediately  below,  though  most 
authorities  agree  in  considering  jjj  to  be  here  used  phonetically  for  ^, 
which  is  the  reading  in  the  "  Chronicles."  Moribe,  however,  in  his 
"/t/c«  no  Chi'Waki"  suggests  the  etymology  Kushi-itadaki-hime  (|07SJ6) 
f>.,  "Princess  [used  as]  a  comb  [for]  the  head." 
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xo.  DerivstioD  quite  obscorc.  Motowori  -quotes  an  absurd  elynoiogy 
g\yen  in  the  « Japanese  Words  Classified  and  Explained,"  which  identifies 
the  name  of  Koshi  with  the  Past  Tense  of  the  Verb  kuru,  **  to  come !  " 
There  is  a  district  {kohori)  named  Koshi  in  the  m^ern  province  of 
£ehigo;  but  Koshi  was  down  to  historical  times  a  somewhat  vagve  do- 
•aig^ion  of  all  the  north-western  pFovinces, — Echizeti,  Kaga*  Nt>to,  £tch]iu, 
and  Echigo.  A  tradition  preserved  in  the  "  Chronides  "  tells  us  that  it 
was  meant  to  denote  the  Island  of  Yezo  (or  rather,  perhaps,  tbe  land  of 
the  Ye£0,  <>.  the  -  Aioos).  The  expression  in  the  iirst  Song  in  Sect. 
XXIV«  and  other  similar  ones  in  the  early  literature  show  that  it  was 
not  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  Japan  proper. 

II-    See^JNotc  13. 

12.  A  coniferous  tree,  the  Chanuecyparii  obtusay  in  J^ipanese  khmo-M. 
The  cryptomeria  is  Cryptomeria  japonita, 

13.  The  winter-cherry,  Physalis  Alkekengi. 

14.  For  the  word  "reverence"  here  and  a  few  lines  further  on, 
conf.  Sect.  IX,  Note  4. 

15.  He  was  her  younger  brother;  but  see  Introduction,  p.  xxxvii. 

§6.  In  Japanese  sake^  and  archaically  ki^  written  with  the  character 
}S  and  generally  translated  "  rice-beer,"  but  by  Dr.  Rein  "  rioe-brandy  " 
{Rai-iarmintwein).  The  modern  9ake  resembles  the  Ohiaefie  ^huang  chin 
(HJQ').  If  w«  traa^tcd  it  by  "  rice-beer,"  we  should  -of  ■comte  have  to 
leader  by  •**  lo  brew  "  the  Verb  kamu  or  kamom  (S)  htit.  rendered  "  to 
-diA'ill.**  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Professor  Atkinson  who,  like  Dr. 
Rdn,  has  studied  the  subject  a^Decially,  uses  the  word  "brewieg;'*  bat 
apparently  no  £nglt%h  term  exactly  represents  the  process  which  the 
Hqnor  undecgoes  in  the  coinrse  of  preparation.  A  curioEis  <jttestion  is 
•suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  old  Japanese  word  f«r  "  distil  Hag "  or 
*'  brewing  "  liquor  is  homonymous  with  the  Verb  "  to  chew."  But  there 
is  not,  beyond  this  isolated  verbal  resemblance,  any  documcvntary  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  Japanese  ever  having  practised  a  method  of  making 
liquor  which  still  obtains  in  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. — "  One  ac- 
count "  of  the  Chronicles  of  Japan  n«akes  Susa-no-wo  say  "  Take  all  the 
fruiti^  and  distill  liquor." 

17.  The  author  doubtless  intended,  as  Motowori  suggests,  to'speak 
only  of  -eight  platforms, — one  at  each  gate, — and  not  of  sixty-four.  But 
what  he  actually  says  is  as  in  the  translation. 

18,  See  Section  VIII,  Noite  i. 
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19.  '1  he  tixt  i»  not  quite  clear,  but  the  above  gives  (he  interpieUtion 
to  which  the  M^ords  most  natufally  lend  themselves.  Motewori,  influenced 
by  the  parallel  passage  in  the  "  Chronicles,"  which  says  explicitly  that 
the  sword  itself  was  sent  up  to  the  Sun-Goddess,  reads  the  passage  thus : 
"  thinking  it  a  strange  thing,  he  sent  it  up'  with  a  message  to  the  Heaven^ 

■  Shining- Great- August- Deity  " ;  and  Mr.  Satow  follows  him  in  thus  tran- 
sktinif  (see  Note  4  to  Ritual  8,.  Vol.  IX.  Ft.  II.  pp.  198-300  of  these 
*<T^raDseetions/'  where  the  whole  o9  this  legend  is  trandated  with  one 
or  two  slight  verbal  difTerences  from  the  version  here  given).  In  the: 
Qfinioa  of  the  present  writer,  Hivata's  ar^ments  ia  favour  of  the  view 
here  takes  are  coaclusive  (see  his  *^  Sources  o^  the  Ancient  Hiatosiesi,!' 
Section  LXXIl,  in  the  second  part  of  VoL  III.  pp.  6i^7)>  1'bat  the 
savord  afterwards  appears  at  the  teniae  of  the  Sun-Goddes  in  lae  (see  end 
of  Sedioa  LXXXII),  by  the  high-priestess  of  which  it  is  bestawed  on 
the  legendary  hero  Yamaito-take,  is  not  to  the  point  in  this  connect i^n, 
as  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  parts  of  a  myth  should  be  perfectly 
consistent. 

20.  A'tisa-fia^i  no  tachi.     For  the  applicability  of^  this  name  see  Sect. 

Lxxxm. 


[sect.    XIX. — THE   PALACE  OF  SUGA  ] 

So  thereupon  His  Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness 
sought  in  the  land  of  Idzumo  for  a  place  where  he  might 
build  a  palace.  Then  he  arrived  at  a  place  [called} 
Suga,*  and  .said  :  "  On  coming  to  this  place  my  august 
heart  is  pure,"' — and  in  that  place  he  built  a  palace  to 
dwell  in.  So  that  place  is  now  called  Suga.*  When  this 
Great  Deity  first  buill^  the  palace  of  Suga,  clouds  rose 
up  thence.  Then  he  made  an  august  song.'*  That  song 
said:^ 

**  Eight  clouds  arise.  The  eight-fold  fence 
of  Idzumo  makes  an  eight-fold  fence  for 
the  spouses  to  retire  [within].  Oh !  that 
eight-fold  fence."* 
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65  Then  he  called  the  Deity  Foot-Stroking-EIder  and  said : 
**  Thee  do  I  appoint  Headman^  of  my  palace ; "  and 
moreover  bestowed  on  him  the  name  of  Master-of-the- 
Temple-of-Inada-  Kight-Eared-Deity-of-Suga.** 

1.  /.^.,  "  I  feel  refreshed."  The  Japanese  term  used  is  suga-sugashi^ 
whence  the  origin  ascribed  to  the  name  of  the  place  Suga.  But  more 
probably  the  name  gave  rise  to  this  detail  of  the  legend. 

2.  The  real  derivation  of  Suga  is  unknown,  all  the  native  commen- 
tators accepting  the  statement  in  the  text,  and  Motowori  supposing  that 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Deity's  arrival  it  had  borne  the  name  of  Inada 
We  may  perhaps  conjecture  some  connection  between  Suga  and  Susa-no- 
wo  ("  Impetuous  Male,"  see  Motowori's  Commentary,  Vol.  IX,  p.  49), 
and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  "  Eight- Eared  Deity  of  Suga"  is  also 
mentioned  as  the  "  Eight-Eared  Deity  of  Susa." 

3.  Or  "began  to  build." 

4.  "Ode"  is  another  rendering  ot  the  Japanese  term  uia,  which  has 
been  used  by  the  present  writer  and  by  others.  Uta  being  however  con- 
nected with  utafu,  **  to  sing,"  it  seems  more  consistent  to  translate  it  by 
the  English  word  "song." 

5.  Or  perhaps  rather  "  in  that  song  he  said." 

6.  This  difficult  song  has  been  rather  differently  rendered  by  Mr. 
Aston  in  the  Second  Appendix  to  his  "  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Written 
Language"  (2nd  Edition),  and  again  by  Mr.  Satow  in  the  note  to  his 
translation  of  the  Ritual  already  quoted.  Mr.  Aston  (prembing  that  he 
follows  Motowori's  interpretation)  translates  it  thus : 

"  Many  clouds  arise  : 
The  clouds  which  come  forth  (are)  a  manifold  fence: 
For  the  husband  and  wife  to  retire  within 
They  have  formed  a  manifold  fence  : 
Oh  !  that  manifold  fence ! " 

Mr.  Satow's  translation  is  as  follows : 
Many  clouds  ariie. 

The  manifold  fence  of  the  forih-issuing  clouds 
Makes  a  manifold  fence 
For  the  spouses  to  be  within. 
Oh  I  that  manifold  fence  " 
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In  any  case  the  meaning  simply  is  that  the  multitudinous  clouds 
rose  up  like  a  fence  or  serein  behind  which  the  newly-matried  deities 
might  retire  from  public  gaze,  and  Moribe  suggests  that  the  repetitions 
are  an  after- addition  made  to  bring  up  to  the  usual  number  of  thirty-one 
syllables  what  were  originally  but  the  three  lines — 

Tachi-idzuru  kumo  mo 

Tsuma-gome  ni 
Ya-ke-gaki  tsukuru  yo  ! 

<*  The  uprising  clouds  even,  to  shut  up 

the  spouses,  make  an  eight-fold  fence." 

(See  his  discussion' on  this  £ong  in  the  **  Idzu  no  Kotonvakiy^  Vol.  I, 
pp«  1-3.) — The  present  writer  has  already  stated  in  the  Introductioh  (see 
p.  Ix,)  his  reasons  for  always  rendering  the  native  word  for  "  eight "  i^ya) 
by  **  eight  "  instead  of  by  "  many  "  or  "  numerous,"  as  is  done  by  the 
two  eminent  scholars  above  quoted.  With  regard  to  the  word  Idtumo 
which  they,  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  native  commentators, 
render  by  "  clouds  which  come  forth "  or  "  forth-issuing  clouds "  (the 
Chinese  characters  ^^  with  which  the  word  is  written  having  that 
signitication),  the  present  writer  cannot  persuade  himself  that  such  a  cor- 
ruption as  idzumo  for  ide-kumo  either  retained  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
posit k>n  of  the  song,  or  should  now  be  credited  with,  the  signification 
which  this  its  supposed  etymology  assigns  to  it.  The  etymology  moreover 
is  far  from  being  established,  and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the 
Chinese  characters  used  to  write  the  name  of  the  province  of  Idzumo 
may  well  have  rested  on  nothing  more  than  a  vague  similarity  of  sound, 
and  probably  no  European  scholar  would  endorse  the  opinion  of  the 
native  commentators,  to  whom  the  *'  Records  "  are  a  sacred  book,  that  the 
province  of  Idzumo  received  its  name  from  this  ver}'  poem.  On  the  other 
band,  we  need  have  no  difficulty  in  conceding  that  the  Pillow-Word 
ya-kumo-taisu^  by  which  Idzumo  is  preceded  in  poetical  compositions,  did 
probably  here  originate. — This  song  is  in  the  "Chronicles"  only  quoted 
in  a  note,  for  which  reason  some  authorities  dispute  its  antiquity.  In  the 
note  in  question,  we  find  the  reading  -gonu  (the  "  Records "  have  •gofni)^ 
/>.,  the  Transitive  form  instead  of  the  Intransitive.     If  this  were  adopted, 

the    translation    would   have   to   run    thus: "The    eight-fold   fence  of 

Idzumo   makes   an   eight-fold   fence  to  shut  up  the  spouse[s?]  in;"    and 
probably  "  spouse  "  should  be  understood  in  the  Feminine  to  mean  "  wife." 
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7.  OtiiOy  writlen  with  the  Giinese  character  H,  while  the  Ji^Dese 
word  b  pfokably  derived  from  oho'^to,  "great  man.*'  \^hen  used,  as  it 
often  is,  as  a  <<  gentile  name,"  the  transUilor  readess  it  by  ^Gsandee.*' 

8.  Inada-no-miya-ntishi  Suga-no-ya'tsu-mimiMo>-hamL  It  skouM  be 
stated  that  Molowori,  as  usual,  objects  to  the  view  that  miwU  sigaifies 
**•  ears "  (its  proper  meaning)  in  this  name.  But  he  has  no  better  explana- 
tion to  offer,  and  the  Chinese  characteis  give  us  ya-tsu  mimi,  <*  eight 
ears."  The  author  of  the  '^  ToJUha-gusa  "  ingeniously  proposes  to  consider 
ya-tm  mimi  as  a  corruption  of  yatsuko  mi  mi  {^^% )  "  servant  august 
body,"  but  this  cannot  be  seriously  entertained  (Conf.  Sect.  XIII.  Note  18). 


[sect.    XX. — THE   AUGUST   ANCESTORS   OF  THE   DEITV- 
MASTER-OF-THE-GREAT   LAND.] 

Quare,  quum  incepit  in  thalamo  [opus  procrcajignis} 
cu«n  Mira-Hera-Iiiada,  procreavit  Deum  nomine  Eight- 
Island  Ruler.^  And  again,  having  wedded  the  Divine- 
Princess-of-Great-Majesty,*  daughter  of  the  Deity  Great- 
Mountain-Possessor,  he  begot  children  :  the  Great-Harvest 
Deity'  and  the  August-Spirit-of-Food.'*  Tiie  elder  brother 
the  Deity  Eight-Island-Ruler  wedded  Princess-FalHng- 
Like-the-FIowers-of-the-Trees,^  daughter  of  the  Deity 
Great-Mountain-Possessor,  and  begot  a  child  :  tlie  Deity 
Fuha-no-moji-Ku-nu-su-nu."  This  Deity  wedded  Princess 
Hikaha/  daughter  of  the  Deity  Okami,*  and  begot  a 
child :  Water-Spoilt-Blossom-of-Fuka-buchi.®  This  Deity 
67  wedded  the  Deity  Ame-no-tsudohe-chi-nc/°  and  begot 
a  child:  the  Deity  Great-Water-Mastcr."  This  Deity 
wedded  tlie  Deity  Grand-Fiars/-  daughter  of  the  Deity 
Funu-dzu-nu,'^  and  begot  a  child  :  the  Deity  Heavenly- 
Brandishing-Prince-Lord"  This  Deity  wedded  the  Young- 
P'^nrfrss-o^-tiv?  ^iTtnil  ^^nnt^y/^  daughter  of  the  Great- 
Deity-of-tlie-Small-Couutry,^^'    and    begot     a     child :     the 
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Deity  Mastef-of-the-Gieat-Lana/'  anotlier  nanie  for  whom 
is  the  Deity  Great/Name-Possessor,"  and  another  name 
is  the  Deity-af-the-Kfced-Plains/®  and  another  name  is  th^  ^^ 
Detly  of  Eight-Tiicais^id-Spears,^*^  and  another  name  is 
the  Deity-Spirit-of-tli^-Living-Land.^^  In  all  there  we« 
five  names." 

1.  Ya-shimn-thi'nu'mi,  Va-shima  means  "^ight  islands."  The 
syllables  thi-nu-mi  are  obscure,  but  the  translator  has  little  doubt  "'rnlet*' 
fairly  represents  their  import.  Motvimri  takes  uhi  to  be  an  apoeopate<l 
and  nigori*td  form  of  shiru^  "  to  rule/*  nu  in  be  an  jipooai|Mited  iorm  cf 
nmtiki,  "^  mseter,"  and  tni  to  be  an  apocoipated  form  «f  the  **  Honorific 
termination  mimV*  Taoogaba  SKisei  considers  tAt'/tm  to  stand  £o€  skitbm- 
mmruy  *  to  govern,"  which  comes  to  the  same  t  bing  so  far  as  the  sense 
is  concerned. 

2.  Kamu-oho'ichi'hime.  The  rendering  of  Oho^ichi  as  **  Great 
•liajesty"  «£Sts  on  a  plausible  conjecture  of  Hirata's,  who  proposes  to 
i^emtiff  iOi  whh  idw  (ftlfi).  Moiowori  thinks  that  Ohthichi  aboaM  be 
takon  -as  the  name  of  a  place ;  but  this  seems  less  good. 

3.  Oho-toshi-Tio-kamiy  written  ^<f>i||it  the  olrvions  rendering  of  which 
would  be  "great  year.**  But  the  Jaf>anese  term  toshi  is  believed  to  have 
originalty  signified,  not  **  jeax  "  in  the  abstract,  but  that  whicfh  was  pro- 
duced each  year,  viz.,  the  harvest  '(conf.  foru,  "  to  take  "). 

4.  Uka-nO'mi'tania. 

5.  Ko-nO'hana-chiru'Jtimey  so  called,  says  Motowori,  because  she 
probably  died  young,  as  a  blossom  that  falls  from  the  tree.  We  might 
however  perhaps  take  the  Verb  chiru  in  a  Causative  sense,  and  consider 
the  name  to  signify  **  the  Frincess-Who-Causes-ihe-Flowers-of-the-Trees-to- 
Fall.  A  sister  of  this  goddess  appears  in  the  pretty  legend  narrated  in 
Sect.  XXXVII  under  the  parallel  name  of  the  Princess-Blossoming-Bril- 
liantly-Like-the-Flowers-of  the-Trccs.     See  Note  3  to  that  Sect. 

6.  Fuha-iao'mnji-ku'nu^sU'nU'no-kmui.  The  import  of  this  name  is 
<)aite  uncertain.    Fuha  however  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  place. 

7.  Hi-kaha-hime.  Hi-kaha  (lit.  "nin- river")  is  -supposed  to  stand 
tfor  the  name  of  a  place  tn  Musashi,  which  is  however  written  *<  ice-rivier  " 
^4^>  ^'^^  ^^  B^)>  (h<  <>ld  Japimese  words  for  "ice"  and  <*-stm^' 
being  lionionymous. 
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8.  See  Sect.  VIII.  (Note  9),  where  the  name  is  given  as  Kura- 
okami, 

9.  Fuka-buchi-no-midtu-yare-hana,  If  Fuka-buchi  were  ascertained 
to  be  not,  as  is  supposed,  the  name  of  a  place,  we  should  have  to  render 
it  "  deep  pool,"  and  the  whole  would  mean  in  English  "  Water-Spoilt- 
Blossom-of- the- Deep- Pool ." 

10.  Ame-no-tsudohe-chi-ne-no-kami.  In  this  name  nothing  is  clear 
but  the  first  three  syllables,  which  signify  **  heavenly."  But  if  Mabuchi's 
conjecture  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  rest  were  accepted,  we  should  have 
to  translate  the  whole  by  "  Heavenly-Assembling-Town- Lady." 

11.  This  is  the  meaning  plausibly  assigned  by  Motowori  to  the 
original    O-midtu-nu-no-kami,  y^' 

12.  Fute-mimi-fiO'kamiy  plausibly  conjectured  by  Tominobu  t^^stand 
for  Futo-mimi^  etc.,  which  gives  the  sense  here  adopted. 

13.  Funu-dzu-nu-no-kami.  Molowori  believes  Funu  to  be  the  name 
of  a  place,  and  interprets  the  name  to  signify  **  Master  of  Funu."  But 
this  seems  highly  uncertain. 

14.  Ame-no-fuyu'kinu-no-kami  (Motowori*s  reading)  or  Ama-no^  etc. 
(Hirata's  reading].  The  translation  of  the  name  follows 'Hirata*s  explana- 
tion, which  is  based  on  Motowori*s,  and  according  to  which  the  characters 
*5^3Bc  ("  winter  garments ")  in  this  text,  and  3|fll  read  Fukune  in  the 
"  Chronicles,"  are  merely  phonetic,  while  the  meaningNis  derived  from  a 
comparison  of  the  sounds  given  by  each.  ThouglK'iiimself  believing  in 
the  soundness  of  Hirata's  conclusion,  the  translator  must  admit  that  it  is 
not  indisputable. 

15.  Sasu-kuni-waka-hime,  or  Sashi-kuni^  etc.  The  former  reading, 
which  Hirata  adopts,  seems  best.  The  meaning  of  sasuy  here  rendered 
"small,"  is  open  to  doubt. 

16.  Sa5u-kuni-oho-\jio-'\kamii  or  Sashi  etc.  The  s}'llable  no  in  the 
Japanese  reading  seems  to  be  a  superfluous  addition  of  the  modem 
commentators. 

1 7.  Oko-kuni-nuski-no-  kavii, 

18.  Oho-na-muji'tto-kamif  to  which  Tominobu  proposes  to  give  the 
sense  of  "  Great  Hole- Possessor,"  in  connection  with  the  story  of  the 
mouse-hole  in  which  he  took  refuge  from  the  fire  lit  by  the  Impetuous- 
Male-Deity  (Susa-no-wo)  for  his  destruction  (see  Sect.  XXIII).  But  the 
interpretation  followed  in^  the  translation  is  the  most  likely  as  well  as  the 
orthodox  one,  this  Deity  being  entitled  the  possessor  of  a  Great  Name  or 
of  Great  Names  on  account  of  his  renown  in  Japanese  mythic  story. 
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19.  Aihi-hara-ihiko^eonokami.  The  "  reed -plains "  arc  dowUless 
put  by  roetonymy  for  Japan. 

20.  Ya-chi'hok0'no-kami. 

21.  Utmshi'kuni-tama-no-kami.  The  name  must  be  understood  to 
mean  «  Spirit  of  the  Land  of  the  Living,"  and  to  be  antithetical  to  that 
of  one  of  his  fdthers-inlaw,  the  Impetuous  Male-Deity  {Sttsa-nc^vo)  who 
became  the  god  of  Hades. 

22.  Or  "  he  had  five  names." 


[sect.    XXI — ^THE   WHITE   HARE  OF   INABA.] 

So  this  Deity  Master-of-the-Great-Land  had  eighty 
Deities  his  brethren  ;  but  they  all  left  the  land  to  the 
Deity  Master-of-the-Great-I^nd.  The  reason  for  their 
leaving  it  was  this :  Each  of  tliese  eighty  Deities  had 
in  his  heart  the  wish  to  marry  the  Princess  of  yakami*  in 
Inaba,*  and  they  went  together  to  Inaba,  putting  their 
bag  on  [the  back  of]  the  Deity  Great-Narne-Possessor, 
whom  they  took  with  them  as  an  attendant.  Hereupon, 
whom  they  arrived  at  Cape  Keta,^  [they  found]  a  naked 
hare  lying  down.  Then  the  eighty  Deities  spoke  to  the 
hare,  saying :  '*  What  thou  shouldest  do  is  to  bathe  in 
the  sea-water  here,  and  lie  on  the  slope  of  a  high  moun- 
tain exposed  to  the  blowing  of  the  wind."  So  the  hare 
followed  the  instructions  of  the  eighty  Deities,  and  lay 
down.  Then,  as  the  sea-water  dried,  the  skin  of  its  body 
all  split  with  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  so  that  it  lay 
weeping  with  pain.  But  the  Deity  Great-Name-Possessor, 
who  came  last  of  all,  saw  the  hare,  and  said :  "  Why 
liest  thou  weeping?"  The  hare  replied,  saying:  **  I  was 
in  tlie  Island  of  Qlii,*  and  wished  to  cross  over  to  this 
land,  but  held  no  means  of  crossing  over.  For  this  reason  69 
I  deceived  the  crocodiles^  of  the  sea,  saying  :     '  Let  you 
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and  me  compete,  and  compute  the  numbers  of  our  [res- 
pective] tribes.  So  do  you  go  and  fetch  every  member 
of  your  tribe,  and  make  them  all  lie  in  a  row  across 
from  this  island  to  Cape  Keta.  Then  I  will  tread  on 
them,  and  count  them  as  I  run  across.  Hereby  shall  we 
know  whether  it  or  my  tribe  is  the  larger/  Upon  my 
speaking  thus,  they  were  deceived  and  lay  down  in  a 
row,  and  I  trod  on  them  and  counted  them  as  I  came 
across,  and  was  just  about  to  get  on  land,  when  I  said: 
*  You  have  been  deceived  by  me.'  As  soon  as  I  had 
finished  speaking,  the  crocodile  who  lay  the  last  of  all 
seized  me  and  stripped  off  all  my  clothing.  As  I  was 
weeping  and  lamenting  for  this  reason,  the  eighty  Deities 
who  went  by  before  [thee]  commanded  and  exhorted  me, 
saying :  *  Bathe  in  the  salt  water,  and  lie  down  exposed 
to  the  wind.'  So,  on  my  doing  as  they  had  instructed 
me,  my  whole  body  was  hurt."  Thereupon  the  Deity 
Great-Name-Possessor  instructed  the  hare,  saying  :  "  Go 
quickly  now  to  the  river-mouth,  wash  thy  body  with  the 
fresh  water,  then  take  the  pollen  of  the  sedges  [growling] 
at  the  river-mouth,  spread  it  about,  and  roll  about  upon 
it,  whereupon  thy  body  will  certainly  be  restored  to  its 
original  state. "^  So  [the  hare]  did  as  it  was  instructed, 
and  its  body  became  as  it  had  been  originally.  This  was 
the  White  Hare  of  Inaba.'  It  is  now  called  the  Hare 
Deity.  So  the  hare  said  to  the  Deity  Great-Name-Pos- 
sessor: **  These  eighty  Deities  shall  certainly  not  get 
the  Princess  of  Yakami.  TiiouL^h  thou  bearest  the  bag, 
Thine  Augustness  shall  obtain  her." 


1.  Yakami- /lime.     Tlie  etymology  is  uncertain. 

2.  The  name  of  a  province  not  far  from  that  of  Idzumo.     The  word 
may  possibly,  as  Motowori  suggests,  he  derived  from  inn-bay  * 'rice  leaves." 
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3.  Keta-no-saki.  The  etymology  of  the  name  seems  uncertain.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  kela  is  "  the  cross-beams  of  a  roof,  the  yards  of  a 
sail."  But  (perhaps  Keta  and  kela  may  be  nothing  more  than  homon}ins 
of  independent  origin. 

4.  Not  far  from  the  coast  of  Idzumo  and  of  Inaba. 
5*     See  Translator's  Introduction,  p.  xxxiii,  Note  41. 

6.  Literally  <*  to  its  original  skin " ;  that  is  to  say  that  its  skin 
would  again  be  covered  with  fur. 

7.  Motowori  and  Moribe  agree  in  considering  that  the  word  "  white" 
means  "bare"  in  this  place,  and  the  latter  in  his  Critique  of  the  former's 
Commentary  quotes  examples  which  show  that  their  view  is  probably 
correct. 


[sect.    XXII. — MOUNT   TEMA.] 

Thereupon  the  Princess  of  Yakaini  answered^  the  eighty 
Deities,  saying :  "  I  will  not  listen  to  your  words.  I 
mean  to  marry  the  **  Deity  Great- Name-Possessor."  So  70 
the  eighty  Deities,  being  enraged,  and  wishing  to  slay 
the  Deity  Gieat-Name-Possessor,  took  counsel  together, 
on  arriving  at  the  foot  of  Tenia-  in  the  land  of  Hahaki, 
and  said  [to  him]  :  "  On  this  mountain  there  is  a  red 
boar.  So  when  we  drive  it  down,  do  thou  wait  and 
catch  it.  If  thou  do  not  wait  and  catch  it,  we  will  cer- 
tainly slay  thee."  Having  [thus]  spoken,  they  took  fire, 
and  burnt  a  large  stone  like  unto  a  boar,  and  rolled  it 
down.  Then,  as  [they]  dro\^  it  down  and  [he]  caught 
it,"  he  got  stuck  to  and  burnt  by  the  stone,  and  died. 
Thereupon  Her  Augustncss  his  august  parent**  cried  and 
lamented,  and  went  up  to  Heaven,  and  entreated  His 
Divine-Producing- VVondrous-Augustncss;^  who  at  once  sent 
Princess  Cockle-Shell^  and  Princess  Clam"  to  bring  him 
to  life.  Then  Princess  Cockle-Shell  triturated  and  scor- 
ched* [her  shell],  and  Princess    Clam    carried  water   and 
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smeared  [him]  as  with  mother's*  milk,  whereupon  he 
became  a  beautiful  young  man,  and  wandered  off.  Here- 
upon the  eighty  Deities,  seeing  [this],  again  deceived  him, 
71  taking  him  with  them  into  the  mountains,  where  they 
cut  down  a  large  tree,  inserted  a  wedge  in  the  tree,'"  and 
made  him  stand  in  the  middle,  whereupon  they  took 
away  the  wedge  and  tortured  him  to  death."  Then  on 
Her  Augustness  his  august  parent  again  seeking  him 
with  cries,  she  perceived  him,  and  at  once  cleaving  the 
tree,  took  him  out  and  brought  him  to  life,  and  said  to 
him :"  **  If  thou  remain  here,  thou  wilt  at  last  be 
'*  destroyed  by  the  eighty  Deities."  Then  she  sent  him 
swiftly  off  to  the  august  place  of  the  Deity  Great-House- 
Prince^'*  in  the  land  of  Ki."  Then  when  the  eighty 
Deities  searched  and  pursued  till  they  came  up  to  him, 
and  fixed  their  arrows  [in  their  bows],  he  escaped  by 
dipping  under  the  fork  of  a  tree,  and  disappeared. 

1.  It  must  be  understood  that  in  the  meantime  they  had  arrived  at 
her  dwelling  and  begun  to  court  her. 

2.  Etymology  unknown. 

3.  The  text  is  here  concise  to  obscurity,  but  yet  there  ought  not  to 
be  much  doubt  as  to  the  author's  intention. 

4.  The  text  has  the  character  |g,  signifying  properly  "grand-parent," 
but  frequently  used  in  Archaic  Japanese  writings  in  the  sense  of  "  mother " 
It  is  then  read  oya^  which  the  English  word  "parent"  exactly  represents. 

5.  Kami' musu-bi-no-mi koto.     Set  Sect.  I,  Note  6. 

6.  Kisa-gahi-hime,  The  kisagahi  here  mentioned  is  the  modern 
aka-gahi,  a  cockle,  the  Area  inflata, 

7.  I'mugi-hime.  The  umugi  here  mentioned  is  the  modern  hama' 
gun\  a  clam  of  the  family  Mactridtc,  the  Cytherea  Meretrix, 

8.  The  character  used  is  ^,  "collected,"  "gathered  together."  But 
the  combined  authority  of  Mabuchi,  Motowori  and  Hirata  obliges  us  either 
to  consider  it  a  copyist's  error  for  ,fl|,  "  scorched,"  or  else  to  believe  that 
iu  carlj'  time  in  Japan  the  two  characters  were  used  interchangeably. 
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9.  Or  *<  nurse's."  The  meaning  is  that  a  paste  like  milk  was  made 
of  the  triturated  and  calcined  shell  mixed  with  water.  There  is  in  this 
passage  a  play  upon  words  which  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  in  English, 
the  Japanese  term  for  "triturating"  kis<ige  (which  the  author  has  tnken 
care  to  write  phooetically)  resembling  the  name  of  Princess  Kua-gahi 
(Cockle-Shell),  while  omo^  « mother "  or  "  nurse,"  similarly  recalls  that 
of  Princess  Umugi  (Clam).  Motowori  traces  the  names  of  the  shell-fish 
in  question  to  this  exploit  of  the  two  goddesses.  We  shall  be  justified  in 
applying  an  inverse  interpretation  to  the  legend. 

10.  The  original  of  this  clause,  ^^^%%ifi^  or  according  to  another 
reading  J^^  etc.  is  a  great  crux  to  the  native  commentAtors,  who  oa& 
make  sure  neither  of  the  exact  sense  nor  of  the  Japanese  reading  of  the 
first  two  characters,  which  seem  to  be  ideographic  lot  three  others  occurring 
immediately  below,  ^g^,  which  are  themselves  of  doubtful  import.  An 
elobcarate  discussion  of  the  question  will  be  found  in  Hinilta'i  **  I£xpo6itioa 
of  the  Ancient  Histories,"  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  2527.  The  general  sense  at 
all  events  is  that  here  given. 

11.  The  characters  ^4f«^li,  here  rendered  "  toitured  him  to  death," 
arc  by  the  modem  commentators  read  nc/tikoroshiki,  which  simply  means 
"killed  [him]." 

12.  Literally  "to  her  child." 

13.  Oha-yaMko-no-katrn.  This  Deity  is  identified  with  the  Deity 
I'dakeru  mentioned  in  the  "Chronicle"  as  a  son  of  Susa-n^-wo  (the 
"  Impeluous-Wale-Deity "),  and  as  the  introducer  into  the  Island  of 
Tsukushi  in  particular  and  into  all  the  "  Eight  Great  Islands  "  of  Japan 
of  the  seeds  of  plants  azKl  trees.  Motowori's  note  on  this  name  in  Vol. 
X,  pp.  28-29,  ^  worth  consulting,  though  his  idea  of  coonectlog  the 
agricultural  and  arboricultural  renown  of  the  Deity  bearing  it  with  the 
name  of  the  province  of  Ki  is  doubtless  quite  fanciful. 

I  V-  14.  I.e.,  "the  L.nd  of  tree"  (^H)-  Later  the  character  7)^  was 
replaced  by  |g,  which  in  Sinico- Japanese  has  the  same  sound  ki\  while  a 
second  one,  |^,  was  added  in  order  to  conform  to  an  ediot  of  the  Em- 
press  Gem-miyo  (A.  D.  713)  to  the  effect  that  all  names  of  places  were 
to  be  written  with  two  Chinese  characters,  as  was  usual  in  China  and 
Korea.  The  second  character  in  this  case  simply  carried  on  the  t  sound 
with  which  the  first  ends,  so  that  the  name  became  AVi. 
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[sect.    XXIII. — THE   NETHEK-DISTANT-LAND.] 

[The  Deity  Great-House-Prince  spoke  to  him^],  saying  : 
"Thou  must  set  off  to    the    Nether-Distant-Land    where 

72  dwells  His  Impetuous-Male-Augustness.  That  Great 
Deity  will  certainly  counsel  thee."  So  on  his  obeying 
her  commands  and  arriving  at  the  august  place^  of  His 
Impetuous-Male-Augustness,  the  latter's  daughter  the 
Forward-Princess'  came  out  and  saw  him,  and  they 
exchanged  glances  and  were  married,  and  [she]  went  in 
again,  and  told  her  father,  saying :  "  A  very  beautiful 
Deity  has  come."  Then  the  Great  Deity  went  out  and 
looked,  and  said  :  *'  This  is  the  Ugly-Male-Deity-of-the- 
Reed-Plains,*''*  and  at  once  calling  him  in,  made  him 
sleep  in  the  snake-house.  Hereupon  his  wife,  Her  August- 
ness  the  Forward-Princess,  gave  her  husband  a  snake- 
scarf,**  saying :  "  When  the  snakes  are  about  to  bite 
thee,  drive  them  away  **  by  waving  this  scarf  thrice." 
So,  on  his  doing  as  she  had  instructed,  the  snakes  became 

,  quiet,  so  that  he  came  forth  after  calm  slumbers.  Again 
on  the  night  of  the  next  day  [the  Impetuous-Male-Deity] 
put  him  into  the  centipede  and  wasp-house ;®  but  as  she 
again  gave  him  a  centipede  and  wasp-scarf,  and  instructed 
him  as  before,  he  came  forth  calmly.  Again  [the  Im- 
l^etuous-Male-Deity]  shot  a  whizzing  baro^  into  the 
middle  of  a  large  moor,  and  sent  him  to  fetch  the  arrow, 

73  and,  when  he  had  entered  the  moor,  at  op.cc  set  fire  to 
the  moor  all  round.  Thereupon,  while  he  [stood]  know- 
ing no  place  of  exit,  a  mouse"  came  and  said :  *'  The 
inside  is  hollow-hollow ;  the  outside  is  narrow-narrow."^ 
Owing  to  its  speaking  thus,  he  trod  on  the  place,  where- 
upon he  fell  in  and    hid    himself,  during  wliich    time  the 
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fire  burnt  past.  Then  the  mouse  brought  out  in  its 
mouth  and  presented  to  him  the  whizzing  barb.  The 
feathers  of  the  arrow  were  brought  in  their  mouths  by 
all  the  mouse's  children.  Hereupon  his  wife  the  Forward- 
Princess  came  bearing  mourning-implements,'^  and  crying. 
Her  father  the  great  Deity,  thinking  that  [the  Deity- 
Great-Name-Possessor]  was  already  dead  and  done  for, 
went  out  and  stood  on  the  moor,  whereupon  [the  Deity 
Great-Name-Possessor]  brought  the  arrow  and  presented 
it  to  him,  upon  which  [the  Great  Deity],  taking  him  into 
the  house  and  calling  him  into  an  tight-foot  spaced  large 
room,"  made  liini  take  the  lice  cff  his  head.  So,  on 
looking  at  the  head,  [he  saw  that]  there  were  many 
centipedes  [there].  Thereupon,  as  his  wife  gave  to  her 
husband  berries  of  the  mukii  tree^'^  and  red  earth,  he 
chewed  the  berries  to  pieces,  and  spat  them  out  with 
the  red  earth  which  he  held  in  his  mouth,  so  that  the 
Great  Deity  believed  him  to  be  chewing  up  and  spitting 
out  the  centipedes,  and,  feeling  fond  [of  him]  in  his 
heart,  fell  asleep.  Then  [the  Deity  Great-Name-Possessor], 
grasping  the  Great  Deity's  hair,  tied  it  fast  to  the  various 
rafters  of  the  house,  and,  blocking  up  the  floor  of  the 
house  with  a  five  hundred  draught  rock,"  and  taking  his 
wife  the  Forward  Princess  on  his  back,  then  carried  ofF74 
the  Great  Deity's  great  life-sword'**  and  life-bow-and- 
arrows,'"'^  as  also  his  heavenly  speaking-lute,'**  and  ran  out. 
But  the  heavenly  speaking-lute  brushed  against  a  tree, 
and  the  earth  resounded.  So  the  Great  Deity,  who  was 
sleeping,  started  at  the  sound,  and  pulled  down  the  house. 
But  while  he  was  disentan^^ling  his  hair  which  was  tied 
to  the  rafters,  [the  Deity  Great-Name-Possessor]  fled  a 
long  way.     So  then,  pursuing  after  him  to  the  Even  Pass 
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of  Hades,*'  and  gazing  on  him  from  afar,  he  called  out 
to  the  Deity  Great-Name-Fossessor,  saying :  '*  With  the 
great  Hfe-svvord  and  the  life-bow-and-arrows  which  thou 
carriest,  pursue  thy  half-brethren"  till  they  crouch  on  the 
august  slopes  of  the  passes,"  and  pursue  them  till  they 
are  swept  into  the  reaches  of  the  rivers,  and  do  thou, 
wretch  P  become  the  Deity  Master-of-the-Great-Land ;" 
and  moreover,  becoming  the  Deity  Spirit-of-the-Living- 
Land,  and  making  my  daughter  the  Forward-Princess  thy 
75  consort,*^  do  thou  make  stout  the  tempJe-pillars  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Uka**  in  the  nethermost  rock -bottom,  and? 
make  high  the  cross-beams  to  the  Plain-of-High-Heaven, 
and  dwell  [there],  thou  villain !  *'**  So  when,  bearing  the 
great  sword  and  bow,  he  pursued  and  scattered  the  eighty 
Deities^  he  did  pursue  them  till  they  crouched  on  the 
august  slope  of  every  pass,^  he  did  pursue  tliem  tiU 
they  were  swept  into  every  river,  and  then  he  began  to 
osake  the  land.**  Quamobrem  Hera  Yamaki,  secundum* 
anterius  pactum,  [cum  eo]  in  thalamo  coivit.  So  he 
brought  her  with  him ;  but,  fearing  his  consort  the  For- 
ward Princess,  she  stuck  into  the  fork  of  a  tree  the  child 
that  she  had  borne,  and  went  back.^  So  the  child  was 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Tree-Fork-Deity ,*^  and  another 
name  was  the  Deity-of-August-Wells.^ 


1.  Literally,  "to.  the  child."  The  words  placed  in  brackets,  and 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  either  of  the  early  printed  editions,  are 
supplied  in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  of  Moribe's  contained  in  his 
Critique  of  Motowori's  Commentary.  Motowori  himself  had  supplied  tba 
words  "  Her  Augustness  his  august  parents  spoke  to  him,"  which  seem 
less  appropriate.  It  is  true  that  one  MS.  is  quoted  by  Motowoci  as 
favouring  his  view;  but  such  authority  is  insufficient,  and  the  mistake, 
moreover,  peculiarly  easy  for  a  copyist  to  make  {nii  o)'a  for  o^o-yd), 

2.  /./.,  the  Palace. 
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3.  This  is  Motowori's  view  of  the  import  of  the  original  name 
Suseri-bimet  which  he  connects  tvith  stisuf/iu,  "to  advance,"  *Mo  press 
forward/'  and  explains  by  reference  to  the  bold,  forward  conduct  of  the 
young  goddess. 

4.  One  of  the  alternative  names  of  this  Deity,  who  is  mostly  men- 
tioned by  one  of  his  olhet  four  designations,  for  a  list  of  which  see 
Seel.  XX.  (Notes  17  to  2t). 

5.  y.f.,  "a  scarf  by  waving  which  he  might  keep  off  the  snakes." 
Similarly  tlie  ''centipede  and  wasp-scarf"  mentioned  a  little  farther  on 
must  be  understood  to  mean  <<a  scarf  to  ward  oflf  centipedes  and  wa«ps 
with." 

6.  The  word  AacAi,  translated  "wasp,"  is  a  general  name  including 
other  insects  of  the  family  of  VespitUc, 

7.  /.^.,  "  arrow."  The  original  expression  is  nari-kabura  (^Nl), 
which  has  survived  in  the  modern  language  under  the  modiRed  form  of 
kabura-ya^  defined  in  Dr.  Hepburn's  Dictionary  as  **  an  arrow  with  a  head 
shaped  like  a  turnip,  having  a  hole  in  it,  which  causes  it  to  hum  as  it 
flics."    It  was  used  in  China  in  the  time  of  the  Han  dynasty. 

8.  Or  "rat." 

9.  Ihe  translator  cannot  think  of  any  better  English  equivalents  for 
the  child-like  onomatopoeias  hora-hora  and  subu'Subu  of  the  Japanese 
original. 

10.  The  edition  of  1687  reads  the  two  characters  m^  (here  trah* 
slated  "  mourning  implements,")  mo-gari  no  sonahe,  i.e.,  "  preparations  for 
the  funeral."  Such  preparations  are  detailed  in  the  latter  patt  of  Sect. 
XXXI. 

11.  This  is  Mabnchi's  interpretation,  as  quoted  by  Motowori,  of  the 
expression  ya-ta-ma  no  oho-muro-ya,  Motowori's  own  view  is  that  ya-ta 
stands  for  va-Ztu,  which  give  us  in  English  "an  eight-spaced  large  room." 
The  character  |8|,  "  space  "^  has  been  in  later  times  used  as  a  measure  of 
length  (six  Japanese  feet).  Altogether  the  precise  meaning  of  the  express 
sion  is  not  quite  clear,  but  the  general  sense  is  a  "  large  spacious  room." 

12.  Aphananthe  Aspera^  also  sometimes  called  CelHs  Muktu 

13.  /.^.,  "a  rock  which  it  would  require  five  hundred  men  td  lift." 

14.  /ku-/ac/n  {^^JJ),  supposed  by  Motowori  to  be  "a  sword  having 
the  virtue  of  conferring  long  life  upon  its  possessor." 

15.  Jkn-ytuni-ya  (^^^). 

16.  Ame  no  nori-goto  (^|B^)»  so  called  because,  as  will  be  seen 
in  Sect.    XCVI,  divine  messages  were  conveyed  through  a  person  playing 
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on  the  lute,     lliratai   in   his  *'  Exposition  of  the   Ancient   Histories,"  in- 
vents the  reading  ame  no  nu-goto  (^fH*?)»  "heavenly  jewelled  lute." 

17.  See  Sect.  IX  (Note  16), 

18.  They  were  not  bom  of  the  same  mother.  The  Chinese  characters 
in  the  text  (JEfiP  ^  %)  iniply,  properly  speaking,  that  the  eighty  brethren 
of  the  Great-Name-Possessor  were  the  sons  of  concubines.  But  Motowori 
denies  that  such  is  the  Japanese  usage  with  regard  to  the  characters  in 
question. 

19.  Or  «  hills." 

20.  The  word  in  the  text  is  ore^  an  insulting  equivalent  Second 
Personal  Pronoun.  If  we  were  translating  into  German,  we  might  perhaps 
approximately  represent  its  force  by  **  ^r." 

21.  Thus  according  to  this  legend,  "Master-of-the-Great-Land"  (C?^^- 
kuni-nushi)  was  not  the  original  name  of  the  Deity  commonly  designated 
by  it,  and  his  sovereignty  over  the  Land  of  the  Living  (whence  the 
appropriateness  of  the  second  name  in  this  context)  was  derived  by  in- 
vestiture from  the  god  of  the  Land  of  the  Dead. 

22.  The  characters  j^Dl,  which  are  here  used,  designate  specifically 
the  chief  or  legitimate  wife,  as  oppx)sed  to  the  lesser  wives  or  concubines. 

23.  Uka-no-yama,     No  satisfactory  etymology  of  Uka  is  forthcoming. 

24.  "  7.^.,  "  Firmly  planting  in  the  rock  the  pillars  forming  the 
foundation  of  thy  palace,  and  rearing  its  fabric  to  the  skies,  do  thou  rule 
therefrom  the  Land  of  the  "  Living,  thou  powerful  wretch,  who  hast  so 
successhiUy  braved  me  " ! 

25.  Or  "hill." 

26.  This  is  taken  to  mean  that  he  continued  the  act  of  creation 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Izartami  (the  "  Female- Who- 
Invites").  Sec  Sect.  IX,  p.  35,  where  her  husband  Izanngi  says  to  her: 
**The  lands  that  I  and  thou  made  are  not  yet  finished  making."  The 
words  "A"/////  tsukuri  i^^\  here  used  for  "  ijiaking  the  land,"  became  a 
title  for  "  Ruler-of- the- Land  "  and  finally  a  "gentile  name"  [kabane). 

27.  Q.d.^  to  Inaba. 

28.  Ki-no-mata-no-kami. 

29.  Mi-wi-no-kamu  He  is  supposed  to  have  benefitted  the  country 
by  digging  wells  in  many  places. 
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[sect.    XXIV. — THE   WOOJNG  OF  THE  DEITY-OF-EIGHT- 

THOUSAND-SPEARS] 

This  Deity-of-Eight-Thousan^-Spears,^  when  he  went 
forth*  to  woo  the  Princess  of  Nuna-kaha,'  in  the  land  of 
Koshi,  on  arriving  at  the  house  of  tlie  Princess  of  Nuna- 
kaha  sang,  saying : 

"  [I]    His    Augustness    the    Deity-of-Eight  7^ 

Thousand-Spears,  having  been  unable  to 
find  a  spouse  in  the  Land  of  the  Eight 
Islands,  and  having  heard  that  in  the  far- 
off  Land  of  Koshi  there  is  a  wise  maiden, 
having  heard  that  there  is  a  beauteous 
maiden,  I  am  standing  [here]  to  truly  woo 
her,  I  am  going  backwards  and  forwards 
to  woo  her.  Without  having  yet  untied 
even  the  cord  of  my  sword,  without  having 
yet  untied  even  my  veil,  I  push  back  the 
plank-door  shut  by  the  maiden;  while  I  ami 
standing  [here],  I  pull  it  forward.  While  I 
am  standing  [here],  the  nuyc  sings  upon  the 
green  mountain,  and  [the  voice  of]  the  true 
bird  of  the  moor,  the  pheasant,  resounds ; 
the  bird  of  the  yard,  the  cock,  crows.  Oh! 
the  pity  that  [the]  birds  should  sing!  Oh! 
these  birds!  Would  that  I  could  beat  them 
till  they  were  sick !  Oh !  swiftly-flying 
heaven-racing  messenger,  the  tradition  of 
the  thing,  too,  this  !  "* 

Then  the  Princess  of  Nuna-kaha,  without  yet  opening  77 
the  door,  sang  from  the  inside  saying : — 
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"  Thine  Augustness  the  Deity-of-Eight-Thou- 
sand-Spears!  Being  a  maiden  like  a  droop- 
ing plant,  my  heart  is  just  a  bird  on  a 
sand-bank  by  the  shore ;  it  will  now  indeed 
be  a  dotterel.  Afterwards  it  will  be  a  gentle 
bird;  so  as  for  thy  life,  do  not  deign  to  die. 
Oh!  swiftly-flying  heaven-racing  messenger! 
the  tradition  of  the  thing,  too,  this !  '"* 
'^  \Second  Sotig  of  the  lyincess,^] 

"  When  the  sun  shall  hide  behind  the  green 
mountains,  in  the  night  [black  as]  the 
true  jewels  of  the  moor  will  I  come  forth. 
Coming  radiant  with  smiles  like  the  morn- 
ing sun,  [thine]  arms  white  as  rope  of 
paper-mulberry-bark  shall  softly  pat  [my] 
breast  soft  as  the  melting  snow ;  and  pat- 
ting [each  other]  interlaced,  stretching  out 
and  pillowing  [ourselves]  on  [each  other's] 
jewel-arms, — true  jewel-arms, — and  with 
outstretched  legs,  will  we  sleep.  So  speak 
not  too  lovingly,  Thine  Augustness  the 
Deity-of-Eight-Thousand-Spears!  The  tradi- 
tion of  the  thing,  too,  this  !"" 
Quamobrem  ea  nocte  non  coierunt,  sed  sequentis  diei 
nocte  auguste  coierunt. 


1.  In  this  Section,  the  Deity  Master-of-the-Great-Land  is  spoken  of 
under  this  a/ias  (See  Sect.  XX,  Note  20). 

2.  Ihe  characters  ^ff  here,  in  accordance  with  the  reading  of  the 
commentators,  rendered  by  the  words  *«went  forth,"  are  Honorific,  being 
only  properly  applied  to  the  progresses  of  a  sovereign. 

3.  Nuna-kctwa-hime,  Nuna-kaha  ox  Nu-nakaha  ("lagoon -river")  is 
supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  province  of  Echigo. 
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4.  The  drift  of  ihis  poem  needs  bul  little  elucidation  :— After  giving 
his  reasons  for  coming  to  woo  the  Princess  of  Nuna-kaha,  the  god  declares 
that  he  is  in  such  haste  to  penetrate  to  her  Chamber,  that  he  does  not 
even  stay  to  ungird  his  sword  or  take  off  his  veil,  but  tries  to  posh  or 
poll  open  the  door  at  once.  During  these  vain  endeavours,  the  mountain- 
side begins  to  re-echo  with  the  cries  of  the  birds  announcing  the  dawn, 
wlien  lovers  must  slink  away.  Would  that  he  could  kill  these  unwelcome 
harbingers  of  day,  and  bring  back  the  darkness ! — The  Land  of  tlie  Eit;ht 
Islands  (i^.  Japan  proper,  beyond  whose  boundaries  lay  the  barbarous 
northern  country  of  Koshi)  is  in  the  original  Ya'Shima'kuni  (Conf.  Sect. 
V>  Note  27). — llie  nuye  is  a  bird  which  must  b>e  fabulous  if  most  of  the 
accounts  given  of  it  are  accepted.  The  •*  Comnventary  on  the  Lyric 
Drj.mas"  tells  us  (with  variations)  that  "it  has  the  head  of  a  monkey, 
the  body  of  a  racoon-faced  **  dog,  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  the  hands 
(sic)  and  feet  of  a  tiger/'  adding,  as  the  reader  will  make  no  difficulty 
in  allowing,  that  "  it  is  a  strange  and  peculiar  creattr-*."  The  Ifa-Kim 
Shtwori  says  that  •'  it  is  a  bird  much  larger  than  a  pigeon,  and  having  a 
loud  and  mournful  cry."  It  is  likewise  said  to  come  out  at  night-time 
and  retire  during  the  day,  for  which  reason  doubtless  Mabuchi  likens  it 
to  the  owl.  A  very  ancient  and  curious  Chinese  book  entitled  the 
"Mountain  and  Sea  Classic"  (|ljfl|@))  the  modern  editions  of  which 
contain  extremely  droll  illustrations  of  fabulons  creatures,  tells  us  of  a  bird 
called  the  "  white  nuye  (^A),  which  is  •'  like  a  pheasant,  with  markings 
on  its  head,  white 'wings,  and  yellow  feet,  and  whose  flesh  is  a  certain 
cure  for  the  hiccough."  The  character  Jg  and  {|||,  with  which,  as  well  as 
with  Ul,  the  word  nuye  is  variously  written,  seem  to  be  unauthorized. — 
The  line  here  (following  Motowori  and  Moribe's  view)  rendered  "  Would 
that  I  could  beat  them  till  they  were  sick!"  will  also  bear  the  interpre- 
tation formerly  proposed  by  Keichiyu,  "  Would  that  I  could  beat  them 
till  they  left  "off!"— The  last  five  lines,  here  rendered  "Oh!  swiftly- 
flying  heaven- racing  messenger,"  etc.,  are  extremely  obscure.  It  is  possitjle 
that  iiki  tafu  ya  (rendered  "  Oh !  swiftly  flying,"  in  deference  to  Moto- 
wori's  and  Moribe's  view)  may  be  but  a  meaningless  refrain.  **  Heaven - 
racing  messenger  "  is  tolerably  certain.  Of  the  rest  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
sense.  Motowori  proposes  to  credit  the  five  lines  in  question  with  ilie 
following  general  meaning:  "May  this  song,  like  a  messenger,  "run 
down  to  future  ages,  preserving  for  them  the  tiadition  of  this  event !  '* 
Moribe,  in  his  Critique  of  Motowori's  Commentary,  supposes  the  lines  in 
question    to   be    an   addition    made   by   the    official   singers,  who  in  later 
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times  sang  these  songs  as  an  accompaniment  to  dances.  Whatever  their 
origin  and  proper  signification,  it  is  plain  that  they  had  come  to  be  used 
as  a  refrain^  from  which  the  first  two  liues  were  sometimes  omitted,  as 
we  see  in  some  of  the  songs  further  on. 

5.  The  drift  of  the  poem  is  this :  "  Being  a  tender  maiden,  my 
heart  flutters  like  the  birds  on  the  sandy  islets  by  the  beach,  and  I  can- 
not yet  be  thine.  Yet  do  not  die  of  despair;  for  I  will  soon  comply 
with  thy  desires." — The  word  nuye-kma  (here  rendered  **  drooping 
plant,"  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  commentators)  is  a  Pillow- 
Word  of  somewhat  obscure  derivation. — The  word  chidori  (rendered 
** dotterel"  throughout  this  translation]  denotes  in  its  modern  acceptation, 
according  to  Messrs.  Blakiston  and  Pryer,  "  any  kind  of  sandpiper,  plover, 
or  dotterel."  Its  proper  and  original  signification  i*,  however,  greatly 
debated  by  the  commentators,  and  som:  think  that  it  is  not  the  specific 
name  of  any  kind  of  bird,  l.ut  stands  simply  by  apocope  for  tacJii-dori, 
"rising  bird,"  thus  designating  any  kind  of  small. bird  that  rises  and  flies 
along  near  the  beach. — The  word  na-dori  (here,  in  accordance  with 
Mo^-ibe's  view,  rendered  "  gentle  bird ")  is  taken  by  Motowori  to  mean 
simply  "gentle,"  "compliant."  But  both  the  construction  and  the  context 
seem  to  impose  on  us  the  interpretation  here  given.  Keichiyu,  in  his 
*  Ko'gan  S/iOy  interprets  the  whole  passage  differently ;  but  in  order  to 
do  so  he,  without  sufficient  authority,  changes  the  readings  of  the  text 
into  iva  toriy  "  my  bird,"  and  na  tori  "  thy  bird." — The  refrain  is  the 
s^ame  as  in  the  previous  song. 

6.  There  is  no  break  in  the  text ;  but  the  commentators  rightly 
consider  the  following  to  be  a  separate  poem. 

7.  The  import  of  this  very  plain-spoken  poem  needs  no  elucidation. — 
Nubatama  (here  rendered  "  true  jewels  of  the  moor  ")  is  the  Pillow- Word 
for  things  black  or  related  to  darkness.  The  "  true  jewels  of  the  moor  " 
are  supposed  to  be  the  jet-black  berries  of  the  hiafugi  (pron.  hiogi,  Ixia 
chinensis).  The  whole  etymology  is,  however,  not  absolutely  certain. — Of 
which  of  the  two  lovers  the  words  "coming  radiant"  with  "smiles"  are 
spoken,  is  not  clear;  but  they  probably  refer  to  the  male  deity,  as  do 
the  white  arms,  strange  though  such  an  expression  may  appear  as  applie<l 
to  a  man.  The  goddess  represents  herself  and  her  lover  as  using  each 
other's  arms  for  pillows.  The  word  "  jewel-arms  "  means  simply  "  beauti- 
ful arms." 
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[sect.   XXV. — THE   CUP   PLEDGE.]  ^^ 

Again  this  Deity's  Chief.  Empress,*  Her  Augustness 
the  Forward-Princess,  was  very  jealous.  So  the  Deity 
her  husband,  being  distressed,  was  about  to  go  up  from 
Idzumo  to  the  Land  of  Yamato;  and  as  he  stood  attired, 
with  one  august  hand  on  the  saddle  of  his  august  horse 
and  one  august  foot  in  the  august  stirrup,  he  sang, 
saying : 

^'When  I  take  and  attire  myself  so  carefully 
in  my  august  garments  black  as  the  true 
jewels  of  the  moor,  and,  like  the  birds  of 
the  offing,  look  at  my  breast, — though  I 
raise  my  fins,  [I  say  that]  these  are  not 
good,  and  cast  them  off  on  the  waves  on 
the  beach.  When  I  take  and  attire  myself 
so  carefully  in  my  august  garments  green 
as  the  kingfisher,  and,  like  the  birds  of  the 
offing,  look  at  my  breast, — though  I  raise 
my  fins,  [I  say  that]  these,  too,  are  not 
good,  and  cast  them  off  on  the  waves  on 
the  beach.  When  I  take  and  attire  myself 
so  carefully  in  my  raiment  dyed  in  the  sap 
of  the  dye-tree,  the  pounded  madder  sought 
in  the  mountain  fields,  and,  like  the  birds 
of  the  offing,  look  at  my  breast, — though 
I  raise  my  fins,  [I  say  that]  they  are  good. 
My  dear  young  sister,  Thine  Augustness ! 
Though  thou  say  that  thou  wilt  not  weep, — 
if  like  the  flocking  birds,  I  flock  and  depart, 
if,  like  the  led  birds,  I  am  led  away  and  •  ■ 
depart,  thou  wilt  hang  down  thy  head  like 
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a  single  eulalia  upon  the  mountain  and  thy 
weeping    shall    indeed    rise    as   the   mist  of 
^  the    morning    shower.      Thine    Augustness 

[my]   spouse   like    the    young   herbs!    The 
tradition  of  the  thing,  too,  this  ! "' 

Then  his  Empress,  taking  a  great  august  liquor<up, 
and  drawing  near  and  offering  it  to  him,  sang,  saying: — 
**Oh!  Thine  Augustness  the  Deity-of-Eight- 
Thousand-Spears!  [Thou],  my  [dear]  Mas* 
ter-of-the-Great-Land  indeed,  being  a  man, 
probably  hast  on  the  various  island-head^ 
8i  lands  that  thou  seest,  and  on  every  beach- 

headland  that  thou   lookest  on,  a  wife  like 
the  young  herbs.     But  as  for  me  alas !  being 
a  woman,  I  have  no   man   except  thee ;    I 
have  no  spouse   except  thee.     Beneath  the 
fluttering  of  the  ornamented  fence,  beneath 
the  softness  of  the   warm  coverlet,  beneath 
the  rustling   of  the    cloth   coverlet,  [thine] 
arms  white  as  rope  of  paper- mulberry  bark 
softly  patting  [my]  breast  soft  as  the  melt- 
ing snow,  and  patting  [each  other]  interlaced, 
stretching  out   and  pillowing  [ourselves]  on 
[each  other's    arms], — true  jewel-arms,  and 
with  outstretched    legs,  will  we  sleep.     Lift 
up  the  luxuriant  august  liquor!"^ 
She    having    thus,    sung,   they   at    once   pledged  [each 
other]  by   the    cup    with    [their  hands]  on  [each  other's] 
necks,^  and  are  at  rest  till   the   present   time.     These  are 
called  divine  words.^ 
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l«     J.e^  chiel  wife. 

2.  The  meaning  of  this  poem  is :— <<  I  start  for  Yamato,  there  to 
search  for  a  better  wife,  and  I  carefully  array  myself  for  the  journey. 
Black, — the  colour  of  mourning, — is  not  fair  enough,  and  red  Is  more 
beautiful  than  green;  so  it  is  on  my  red  garments  that  my  choice  rests. 
And  thou,  jealous  and  imperious  woman !  for  all  that  thou  sayest  that 
thou  wilt  not  heed  my  going,  thou  wilt  weep  when  I  depart  with  my 
retainers  as  departs  a  flock  of  birds,  and  thou  wilt  bury  thy  head  in  thy 
hands,  and  thy  tears  shall  be  as  the  misty  drops  of  the  morning  shower.*' — 
The  words  An/a  ta^  (rendered  in  accordance  with  Motowori's  view  by 
**  raise  my  fins  ")  are  supposed  to  signify  **  raise  my  sleeve."  If  the  last 
syllable  were  found  in  any  text  written  with  a  character  not  requiring  the 
use  of  the  nigori  in  the  Japanese  transcription,  we  should  get  the  more 
satisfactory  reading  ha  tatakiy  i.e.  <<beat  my  wings;*'  but  the  syllable  in 
question  does  not  seem  to  be  anywhere  so  written: — The  ** madder"  is  in 
the  original  akane,  here  written  (but  doubtless  only  through  the  error  of 
some  copyist)  atane.  The  words  rendered  "sought  in  the  mountain 
fields"  might  also  be  translated  "sown  in  the  mountain  fields,"  magishit 
"sought,"  and  makishiy  "sowed"  being  thought  to  be  convertible. — The 
words  "my  beloved"  represent  the  Japanese  itokoya  no^  whose  meaning 
is  obscure  and  much  disputed. — The  words  "  when  I  am  led  away  "  must 
be  understood  as  if  they  were  Active  instead  of  Passive,  signifying  as 
they  do  **when  I  lead  away  my  retinue  of  followers." — The  eulalia 
(Eidalia  japonica')  is  a  long  kind  of  grass  very  often  alluded  to  in  the 
later  classical  poetry. — The  words  "on  the  mountain"  represent  the 
Japanese  words  yama-to  no,  in  accordance  with  Motowori's  and  Ilirata's 
view  of  the  meaning  of  the  latter  ^^|j£  or  Ul;^).  The  printd  facie 
interpretation  of  "  in  the  province  of  Yamato,"  which  Keichiyu  adopts, 
will  not  bear  investigation. — It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  "  the  mist  of 
the  morning  shower"  means  mist  separate  from  the  rain,  or  is  simply  a 
phrase  for  the  rain-drops  themselves.  Motowori  adopts  the  former 
opinion. — "  Young  herbs,"  waka-kusa,  is  the  Pillow- Word  for  "  spouse," — 
newly  married  youths  and  maidens  being  likened  to  the  fresh-grown 
grass.  The  refrain  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  that  found  in  the  two 
previous  poems. 

3.  The  import  of  this  poem  needs  little  explanation  : — ^The  goddess 
says  to  her  husband,  "  Come  back  and  live  with  me,  and  quaflf  this 
goblet  as  a  sign  of  reconciliation ;  for  though  thou,  as  a  man,  mayest 
have  a  wife  on  every  shore,  I  shall   be  left   solitary   if  thou  depart."—!- 
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The  "ornamented  fence"  is  supposed  to  mean  «' a  airtain  round  the 
sleeping  place." — 'l*he  latter  part  of  the  poem  (excepting  the  concluding 
phrase)  is  a  repetition  of  lines  that  have  already  occurred  in  the  last  ode 
of  Sect  XXIV  (note  7).  1  he  word  tate-matsurase  (here  rendered  "  lift 
lip ")  occasions  some  difficulty.  It  properly  signifies  "  present  to  a 
snperior ;"  but  here  it  must  be  taken  to  mean  <^  partake  of,"  as  the 
goddess  is  speaking  to  hfcr  spouse  himself,  unless  indeed  we  suppose  the 
6nal  words  of  the  song  to  be  a  command  addressed  to  one  of  her 
attendants  to  present  the  cup  to  their  common  lord  and  master. 

4.  This  is  the  probable  and  generally  accepted  meaning  of  the 
original  of  this  clause,  which  is  written  phonetically. 

5.  Explained  by  Moribe  to  mean,  with  reference  to  the  whole  story, 
''conversation  about  divine  events."  Motowori  proposes  to  supplement 
the  character  j^,  "  song,"  to  the  two  (|f  |§)  in  the  text,  and  to  take  the 
three  together  as  designating  the  nature  of  the  preceding  songs,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usage  in  other  cases, — "  Rustic  Songs,"  "  Courtier's 
Songs,"  etc  If  this  view  were  adopted,  we  should  have  to  translate  by 
«*  Divine  Converse  Songs." 


82         [sect.   XXVI.— the   DEITIES  THE   AUGUST   DESCENDANTS 
OF  THE   DEITY   MASTER-OF-THE- GREAT-LAND. 

So  this  Deity  Master-of-the-Great-Land  wedded  Her 
Augustness  Torrent-Mist-Princess,  the  Deity  dwelling  in 
the  inner  temple  of  Munakata,*  and  begot  children :  the 
Deity  Aji-shiki-taka-hiko-ne,^  next  his  younger  sister 
Her  Augustness  High-Princess,"  another  narne  for  whom 
is  Her  Augustness  Princess  Under-Shining.*  This  Deity 
Aji-shiki-taka-hiko-ne  is  he  who  is  now  called  the  Great 
August  Deity  of  Kamo.**  Again  the  Deity  Master-of- 
the-Great-Land  wedded  Her  Augustness  Princess  Divine- 
House-Shield*  and  begot  a  child :  the  Deity  Thing- 
Sign-Master.^  Again  he  wedded  the  Deity  Bird-P3ars,^ 
83  daughter  of  the  Deity  Eight-Island-Possessor,*  and  begot 
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a  child :  the  Deity  Bird-Growing-Ears.^°  This  Deity 
wedded  Hina-teri-nakata-bichi-wo-ikochini,"  and  begot 
a  child :  the  Deity  Land-Great- Wealth.*^  This  Deity 
wedded  the  Deity  Ashi-nadaka,'*  another  name  for  whom 
is  Princess-Eight-Rivers-and-Inlets/*  and  begot  a  child  : 
the  Deity  Swift-Awful-Brave-Sahaya-Land-Ruler.*'*  This 
Deity  wedded  Princess  Luck- Spirit/*^  daughter  of  the  84 
Deity  Heavenly- Awful- Master,"  and  begot  a  child :  the 
Deity  Awful-Master-Prince.**  This  Deity  wedded  Princess 
Hina-rashi/®  daughter  of  the  Deity  Okami,^  and  begot  a 
child:  the  Deity  Tahiri-kishi-marumi.-*  This  Deity  wed- 
ded the  Deity  Princess-Life-Spirit-Luck-Sphit,^  daughter 
of  the  Deity  Waiting-to-See-the-Flowers-of-the-Holly,^ 
and  begot  a  child  :  the  Deity  Miro-na-mi.**  This  Deity 
wedded  Princess  Awo-numa-oshi,^  daughter  of  the  Master- 
of-Shiki-yama/"*  and  begot  a  child:  the  Deity  Nunoshi- 
tomi-tori-naru-mi.*'  This  Deity  wedded  the  Young-Day- 
Female-Dei  ty,^  and  begot  a  child :  the  Deity  Heavenly- 
Hibara-Great-Long-VVind-Wealth.^  This  Deity  wedded  ^5 
the  Deity  Toho-tsu-ma-chi-ne,^  daughter  of  the  Deity 
Heavenly-Pass  Boundary,'*  and  begot  a  child ;  the  Deity 
Toho-tsu-yama-zaki-tarashi.''* 

From  the  above-mentioned  Deity  Eight-Island-Rulcr 
down  to  the  Deity  Toho-tsu-yama-zaki-tarashi  are 
called  the  Deities  of  seventeen  generations.'^ 

1.  See  Sect.  XIII,  Note  15  and  Sect.  XIV,  Note  2. 

2.  Ajishiki'taka-hiko-ne-no-kami,  The  meaning  of  the  first  two 
members  of  this  compound  name  is  altogether  obscure.  Taka-hiko-tte 
signifies  "  high-prince  lord." 

3.  Taka-hime'no-mikoto.  Taka-hime  is  supposed  by  Hirata  to  be  a 
mutilated  form  of  Taka-teru-hime,  "  High-Shining- Princess,"  which  would 
mak3  the  two  names  of  this  personage  properly  complementary, 
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4.  SkUa-teru-hime-no-mikoio.  This  goddess  is  popularly  supposed  to 
have  been  extremely  beaatiful,  whence  perhaps  the  name,  which  might 
be  tnken  to  imply  that  her  beauty  shone  forth  from  under  her  garments 
as  in  the  case  of  So-towori-hime  (see  Sect.  CXXXVII,  Note  9). 

5.  Because  there  worshipped.    The  etymology  of  Kamo  is  not  clear. 

6.  Kamu'ya-tatA'kime'ftO'mikoto.  The  translation  here  fullows  the 
Chinese  characters.  Another  proposal  of  Motowori's  is  to  regard  the 
syllables  ya-tate  as  a  corruption  of  iya-taka-teri^  **  more  and  more  high 
shining,"  which  would  give  us  for  the  whole  name  in  English  "  Divine- 
More-and-More-High-Shining- Princess." 

7.  I.e.,  "the  Deity  who  gave  a  sign  of  the  thing  he  did."  The 
Japanese  original  is  KotO'shiro^nusht-no-kami,  The  translation  of  the  name 
here  given  follows  Motowori's  interpretation,  which  takes  it  to  contain 
an  allusion  to  the  act  by  which  its  bearer  symbolized  his  surrender  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  land  to  the  descendant  of  the  Sun-Goddess.  Leng- 
thened forms  of  the  name  are  Ya-Ae-koto-shif o-mishi-no-kami  ("the  Deity 
Eight-Fold-Thing-Sign-Master ")  and  Tnuni-ba-ya-he-koto-shiro-nushi-no' 
kaini,  the  first  three  syllables  of  which  latter  are  obscure.  Both  of  the 
lengthened  forms  are  supposed  to  contain  a  reference  to  the  manifold 
"green  branches"  mentioned  in  the  legend  referred  to, — that,  viz.,  which 
forms  the  subject -matter  of  Sect.  XXXII. 

8.  Tori-ndmi-na-kami.  Motowori  suggests  that  tori^  *'  bird,"  may  be 
but  the  name  of  a  place  in  Yamato. 

9.  Ya-shima-muJi-nO'kami.  "  Possessor  "  is  the  probable  meaning  of 
mujit  regarded  here  and  elsewhere  as  an  alternative  form  of  mochu 
Motowori  suggests  that  Yashima  may  be  meant  for  the  name  of  a  district 
in  Yamato,  in  which  case  both  this  god  and  his  daughter  would  have 
been  named  from  the  places  of  their  birth  or  residence,  which  are  near 
each  other  in  the  same  province. 

10.  Tori-naru  mi-fw-kamu  The  above  interpretation,  which  is  pro- 
posed by  Motowori,  seems  more  acceptable  than  "  Bird-Sounding-Sea,'* 
which  the  Chinese  characters  yield.  Tori  "bird,"  if  taken  above  to  be 
the  name  of  a  place,  must  be  likewise  so  considered  here. — Motowori 
reasonably  conjectures  that  a  clause  to  the  following  effect  is  here  omitted  : 
"  He  wedded  such  and  such  a  princess,  daughter  "  of  such  and  such  a 
Deity,  and  begot  a  child:  the  Deity  Take-mina-gata^'  [i.e.  probably 
Brave-August-Name-Firm]  (See  Sect.  XXXII,  Note  21).  Hirata*s  text,  in 
his  "Exposition  of  the  Ancient  Histories,"  i*  $iflSiS;^S?9it?E ft  119^4 
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11.  The  text  is  here  evidently  corrupt,  and  Motowori  proposes  to 
read  eKher  Hina^teri-nuktUa-Hchi-wO'tUhkami  no  mustmte  Iko-chi'm-no-katuiy 
which  would  give  us  in  English  "  the  Deity  Ikochini,  daughter  of  the 
male  Deity  Hina-teri-nukata-bichi/*  or  else  to  take  the  whole  as  the 
father's  name,  and  to  suppose  that  the  name  of  the  daughter  has  been 
accidentally  omitted.  Hina^teri  means  "  Rustic  Illuminator/'  and  the 
name  resembles  that  of  a  deity  mentioned  in  Sect.  XIV,  Note  6.  Nukata 
and  Biehi  (or  Hijit  reversing  the  position  of  the  mgori)  are  supposed  to 
be  names  of  places.    Ikochini  is  altogether  obscure. 

12.  Kwii-oshi-iomi-no-kamif  oshi,  as  in  other  instances,  being  con- 
sidered a  contraction  of  ohoshi^  "  great.'* 

13.  ^shi-nakadano-katfiu  It  is  net  clear  whether  this  is  a  personal 
name  or,  as  Motowori  supposes,  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  goddess 
resided.  He  quotes  places  named  Ashidaka  and  .'\&hida;  but  this  hardly 
seems  satisfactory.     In  any  case  the  name  remains  obscure. 

14.  Ya'kaha-ye'hime,  The  translation  follows  the  meaning;  of  the 
Chinese  characters  with  which  the  name  is  written.  It  ia^  however,  also 
open  to  us  to  consider  Yaka-ha-ye  as  a  corruption  of  iya-ko-haye,  "  more 
flourishing." 

15.  Ilaya-mika'no'iakesahaya-jinu'tni'no-katni.  The  syllables ja -4.- jj a 
are  obscure,  and  Motowori's  proposal  to  consider  them  as  the  name  of  a 
place  has  only  been  followed  in  the  translation  for  want  of  somethin>; 
more  satisfactory. 

16.  Saki-tama-bime, 

1 7.  Ame-no-mika-nushi-no-kami. 

1 8.  Mika-nushi-hiko-no-kanii, 

19.  Ilina-rashi-bime,  Motowori  takes  1  Una  to  be  the  name  of  a 
place,  and  rashly  to  be  an  apocopated  form  of  tarashi  or  some  such  word. 
But  this  is  mere  guess-work. 

20.  Okami-no-kami,     See  Sect.  VIII,  Note  9. 

21.  Tahiri-kishi-marumi-tto-kofni.  The  meaning  of  this  name  is 
quite  obscure.  Motowori  throws  out  the  suggestion  that  Tahiri  may 
stand  for  Tari-hiri  and  Kuhi-marumi  for  Kizhima-tsu-miy — Tari-hiri  ami 
Kizhivia  being  names  of  places,  and  tsu-miy  as  usual,  being  credited  Wiili 
the  signification  of  "  posse:isor." 

22.  Jku'tama-saki'tama-hime. 

23.  Hihira-gi'no-sotiO'hana'madzu-mi'no-katni.  The  interpretation  of 
the  name  here  given  is  conjectural  as  far  as  the  words  "  waiting  to  see." 
(taken  on  Tomiuobu's  authority  to  be  llic  most  likely  meaning  of  madzu-mi) 
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are  c:.ncerQecL  Motowori  suggests  that  hihira-gi  no  may  be  but  a  sort  of 
Pillow- Word,  and  not  part  of  the  actual  name  at  all,  and  the  remaining 
characters  corrupted.  Hihira-gi  rendered  "  holly,"  is  properly  the  Olca 
^  Iqtiifolia. 

24.  Aliro-nami-no-hami,  Meaning  obscure.  Miro  is  supposed  by 
Motowori  to  be  the  name  of  a  place,  and  na  and  mi  to  be  Honorific 
appellations. 

25.  Awo-numa-nu-oshi-hime,     Meaning  obsciure. 

26.  Shiki-yama-nushi-no-kamu  Shiki-yama  is  supposed  to  be  the 
name  of  a  place  in  Echizen. 

27.  Nunoshi'tomi-tori-naiu-mi-nokami.  Nunoshi  is  supposed  to  be 
t'le  name  of  a  place,  and  identical  with  Nwtoshiy  which  forms  part  of 
the  mother's  name.  Motowori  takes  tomi  to  be  an  Honorific,  and  Tori 
^as  previously  in  the  case  of  the  deities  Tori-mimi  and  Tori-naru-mi 
(See  Notes  8  and  10)  to  be  the  name  of  another  place.  The  translator 
would  prefer  to  take  both  words  in  their  common  signification,  and 
(leaving  nunoshi  aside  as  incomprehensible)  to  render  the  rest  of  the 
name  thus  :  "  Wealth-Bird-Growing-Ears." 

28.  IVaAa-hiru-me-na-kami. 

29.  Ame-no-hibara-oho-ski-na-domi-no-kanii,  Motowori  supposes  Hi- 
bara  to  be  the  name  of  a  place,  a  view  which  the  translator  has  adopted 
for  want  of  a  better. 

30.  Toho'tsu-niachine-no-kami.  Motowori  supposes  Tohotsu  to  be 
the  name  of  a  place,  and  the  remaining  syllables  to  be  Honorifics. 

31.  See  Sect.  VI.  Note  20. 

32.  Toho'tsu-yafna-zaki-tarashi-no-kami,  Toho-tsu  (lit.  "  distant  ")  and 
yamazaki  (*•'  mouotain-cape  "  are  both  considered  by  Motowori  to  be  names 
of  places.  Tarashi  signifies  "  perfect  "  or  "  perfection."  We  might  perhaps 
render  the  name  thus  :  "  Perfection  of-the-Distant-Moun tain-Cape." 

'^2,.  L.e.  "  seventeen  generations  of  Deities."  But  the  construction  is 
curious.  Motowori  points  out  that  there  is  here  an  error  in  the  com- 
putation, as  the  text  enumerates  but  fifteen  generations.  The  names  of 
the  gods  and  goddess  mentioned  in  tliis  section  ofl'er  unusual  difficulties 
Motowori  says  that  it  is  with  hesitation  that  he  propoiies  many  of  his 
interpretations,  and  it  is  with  still  greater  hesitation  that  the  translator 
has  accepted  them. 
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[sect.    XXVII. — THE   LITTLE-PRINCE-THE- 
RENOWNED-DEITY.] 

So  when  the  Deity  Master-of-the-Great-Land  dwelt  at 
the  august  cape  of  Miho*  in  Idzumo,  there  came  riding 
on  the  crest'  of  the  waves  in  a  boat  of  heavenly  Kagam? 
a  Deity  dressed  in  skins  of  geese*  flayed  with  a  complete  86 
flaying,  who,  when  asked  his  name,  replied  not;  moreover 
the  Deities  who  accompanied  him,  though  asked,  all  said 
that  they  knew  not.  Then  the  toad''  spoke,  saying : 
**  As  for  this,  the  Crumblinj^  Prince'^  will  surely  know 
it."  Thereupon  [the  Deity  Master-of-the-Great-Land] 
summoned  and  asked  the  Crumbling- Prince,  who  replied, 
saying:  '*  This  is  the  Little-Prince-the-Renowned-Deity.^ 
the  august  child  of  the  Deity -Producing -Wondrous- 
Deity."*  So  on  their  then  respectfully  informing*  His 
Augustness  the  Deity-Producing- Wondrous- August-An- 
cestor, he  replied,  saying :  **  This  is  truly  my  child. 
He  among  my  children  is  the  child  who  dipped  between 
tlie  fork  of  my  hand.'^  So  do  •  he  and  thou  become  87 
brethren,  and  make  and  consolidate  this  land.""  So 
from  that  time  forward  the  two  Deities  the  Great-Name- 
Possessor  and  the  IJttle-Prince-the-Renowned-Deity  made 
and  consolidated  this  land  conjointly.  But  afterwards 
the  Little-Prince-the-Renowned-Deity  crossed  over  to  the 
Eternal  Land.^*  So  [the  Deity  here]  called  the  Crumbling 
Prince,  who  revealed  the  Little-Prince-the- Renowned-Deity, 
is  what  is  now  [called]  the  scarecrow  in  the  mountain 
fields.  This  Deity,  though  his  legs  do  not  walk,  is  a 
Deity  who  knows  everything  in  the  Empire." 


I.     Not  to  be  confounded  with  the   better   known   Miho    in    Suruga. 
The  derivation  of  lh(  name  seems  uncertain. 
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2.  The  character  used  is  ff,  which  properly  denotes  an  ear  of  rice 
or  other  grain. 

3.  What  plant  the  author  intends  by  this  name  is  not  quite  certain. 

The  characters  2JiJ|!  and  ^  are  variously  used  to  write  it  in   the   native 

works  of  reference,  where  also  we  learn  that  it   probably   corresponds    to 

the  plant  know^n  in  different  provinces   of  modern   Japan   as   chichi-^tsa^ 

tombo-no-chichiy   kagarahi  and  gaga-mto,    "We   may   best   understand   the 

Ampel(tpsi5  seriamtfoiia  to  have  been  intended,  as  the  plant   is   descril)e(l 

as  having  a  berry  three  or  four  inches   long  shaped   like   a   towel-gourd, 

(hechipia)j  so  that,  if  scooped  out,    it   would   fairly   resemble   a   boat    in 
miniature. 

4.  All  the  authorities  are  agreed  in  considering  the  character  Jg, 
'*  goose,"  to  be  a  copyist^s  error ;  but  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  the 
character  which  shsuld  be  substituted  for  it.  Hirata  reads  jJI,  **  wren," 
changing  the  phonetic.  •'  Wren  "  also  is  the  reading  in  "  One  account  " 
of  the  "  Chronicles,"  and  Moribe,  commenting  thereon  in  his  "  Idsft  no 
Cki'Wakij*  thinks  that  "wren"  must  have  been  the  bird  originally  in- 
tended by  the  framers  of  the  tradition.  Motowori,  following  a  suggestion 
of  the  editor  of  1687,  prefers  to  consider  the  radical  for  "bird"  to  have 
been  put  by  mistake  for  the  radical  for  "insect,"  and  reads  |^  which 
signifies  "  moth,"  especially  the  "  silkworm  moth."  Motowori,  however 
proceeds  to  give  to  the  character  in  question  the  Japanese  reading  of 
^f'-^Mr^}' (lit.  "  fire- insect,"  i.e.  "ephemera"),  which  is  not  warranted. 
The  proper  Japanese  reading  is  hihiru.  The  best  would  seem  to  be  to 
adopt  the  reading  |^,  "moth." 

5.  The  original  word  is  tani-guku.  Its  derivation  and  the  name  of 
the  species  which  it  denoted  are  alike  unknown.  Indeed  we  might  equally 
well  translate  by  «  frog." 

6.  Kuye-biko,  The  interpretation  of  the  name  here  adopted  is 
Nfotowori's.  Tominobu  takes  Kuye  to  be  the  name  of  a  place,  and  the 
personage  in  question  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  scarecrows,  whence 
the  tradition  connected  with  his  name. 

7.  Sukuna-biko-na  nokami^  or  without  the  nigort^  Sukuna-hiko-na-no- 
kaini.  The  interpretation  of  the  name  here  followed  is  that  proposed  by 
Motowori,  but  not  followed  by  Hirata  and  Moribe,  who  prefer  to  consider 
it  antithetical  to  that  of  Oho-na-muji,  "the  Great-name-Possessor." 

8.  First  mentioned  in  Sect.  I,  Note  6.  Immediately  below,  his  nanje 
is  given  in  the  lengthened  form. 

9.  Motowori  (who,  strange  to  say,  is  followed  by  Hirata,— conf. 
Sect.  XVIII,  Note  i8)  interprets  the  two  characters  Q_t  (here  in  aocordan.e 
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"with  general  usage  taken  to  signify  "  respectfully  informed  **)  as  **  inform- 
ed and  took  up,"  thus  making  it  appear  that  the  diminutive  deity  was 
personally  taken  up  to  Heaven.  Surely  a  recollection  of  tlie  parallel 
passage  in  the  ^'  Gironicles/'  which  says  that  "  a  messenger  was  sent  up 
to  inform  the  Heavenly  Deities,"  should  have  preserved  the  commentators 
from  thus  offending  against  both  grammar  and  common  sense. 

10.  L.f.f  "slipped  away  between  my  fingers."  In  the  legend  as 
given  in  the  *'  Chronicles,"  the  father  explains  more  particularly  that  the 
Lillle-Prince-the- Renowned-Deity  had  been  a  bad  boy  who  ran  away. 

11.  For  an  explanation  of  this  expression  see  Sect.  XXHI,  Note  26. 

12.  Toko-yO'HO'kuni  (Kf^H)*  Some  kind  of  Paradise  or  Hades  is 
meant,  as  is  proved  by  innumerable  references  in  the  early  literature  of 
Japan :  and  we  may  suppose  the  idea  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Chinese  or  through  them  from  Buddhism,  and  to  have  been  afterwards 
vaguely  located  in  some  distant  country.  In  Sect.  LXXIV  we  are  told 
of  the  orange  having  been  brought  from  the  "Eternal  Land"  by  Tajima- 
mori,  who  is  said  to  have  been  of  Korean  extraction.  Korea,  which  is  to 
the  west  of  Japan,  and  the  Buddhist  paradise  in  the  west  might  well  he 
confounded  by  tradition,  though  it  is  equally  open  to  discussion  whether 
Southern  China  or  even  the  Ix)Ochoo  Islands  might  not  have  been  thus 
vaguely  designated.  In  any  case  it  was  a  distant  place,  imperfectly  known, 
though  specifically  named.  In  the  "Chronicles,"  Tajima-mori  is  made  to 
say  that  it  is  "  the  retreat  of  Gods  and  Fairies,  and  not  to  be  reached  by 
common  men." — Motowori's  immense  note  on  this  word  (see  Vol.  XII, 
pp.  10-13  ^^  his  Commentary)  is  a  specimen  of  the  specious 
arguments  by  which  he  endeavours  lo  ward  off  from  the  Early 
Japanese  the  imputation  of  ever  having  borrowetl  any  ideas  from  their 
neighbours.  He  would  have  us  believe  that  Toko-yo  is  derived  from  ioko 
yori^  "thence"  (!)  and  that  the  name  simply  denotes  foreign  countries  in 
general.  This  is  on  a  par  with  the  opinion  emitted  by  Arawi  Hakuseki 
in  his  "  Ko'shi  TsUj"  to  the  effect  that  the  "  Eternal  Land  "  was  simply 
a  place  in  the  province  of  Hitachi.  The  latter  good  old  commentator 
apparently  founded  himself  on  no  heller  reasons  than  his  genctd  rejec- 
tion of  supernatural  or  otherwise  peiplexing  details,  and  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  characters  with  which  the  name  of  Ihe  province  in  question  is 
written  is  )|f,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  name  of  Toko yo-no-Luni. 

13.  Literally  "everything  beneath  Heaven."  "  Beneath  Heaven  "  (^ 
"F),  i.e.  "all  that  is  beneath  the  Heavens,"  is  a  common  Chinc.'^e  phrtsj 
for   the    Chinese    Empire,    which    was    in    ancient    days  not    unnaturally 
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supposed  by  its  ixih«bitaiits  to  fonii  the  whole  dvilifled  world.  The 
expression  was  borrowed  by  the  Japanese  to  designate  their  own  country. 
But  its  use  by  them  had  not  the  Bame  plea  of  ignorance  of  other  civilized 
lands,  as  they  were  acquainted  with  China  and  Koreai  and  had  thence 
obtained  nearly  all  the  arts  of  life. 


88         [sect.   XXVIII. — THE   AUGUST-LUCK-SPIRIT-THE- AUGUST- 

WOKDROUS-SPIRIT.  *] 

Thereupon  the  Deity  Master-of-the-Great-Land  lamented 
himself,  and  said :  "  How  shall  I  alone  be  able  to  make 
this  land  ?*  Together  with  what  Deily  can  I  make  this 
land?'*'  At  this  time  there  came  a  Deity  illuminating 
the  sea.  This  Deity  said:  "If  thou  wilt  lay  me  to 
rest'  well,  I  can  make  it  together  with  thee.  If  not, 
the  land  cannot  be  made."  Then  the  Deity  Master-of- 
the-Great-Land  said :  "  If  that  be  so,  what  is  the  mamier 
of  reverently  laying  tlice  to  rest  ?"  He  replied,  saying : 
"  Reverently  worship  me  on  Yamato's  green  fence,  the 
eastern  mountain's  top."*  This  is  the  Deity  who  dwells 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Mimoro.* 

1.  In  the  "Chronicles,"  this  is  given  as  the  designation  of  the  Deity 
w'ho  came  over  the  sea,  and  Motowori  therefore  adopts  it  as  the  heading 
of  this  Section. 

2.  For  an  explanation  of  this  expression  see  Sect.  XXIII,  Note  26 

3.  I.e.  "  if  thou  wilt  build  me  a  teinple."  The  original  might  also 
be  rendered  "  if  thou  wilt  worship  before  me,"  or  **  at  my  shrine,"  or 
**  if  thou  wilt  establish  a  temple  to  me.'* 

4.  /.^.,  on  Mount  Mimoro  which  stands  as  a  protecting  fence  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Yamalo.  Awo-kaki-yamay  "green  fence 
mountain,"  became  a  proper  name  used  alternatively  for  Mount  Mimoro 
(or,  according  to  the  later  pronunciation,  Mimuro).  In  like  manner 
Himukashi-yama  (in  the  later  language  Higashi-yama)  "  eastern  mountain," 
has  by  some  been  considered  to  be  a  proper  name. 

5.  I.e.  ''august  house;"  so  called  probably  from  the  temple  of  the 
deity. 
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[sect.    XXIX. — THE   AUGUST   CHILDREN   OF  THE   GREAT- 

HARVEST-DEITY   AND   OF   THE  SWJFT- 

MOUNTAIN-DEITY.] 

So  the  Great-Harvest-Deity  wedded  the  Princess  [of?] 
Inu/  daugliter  of  the  Divine-Life-Producing-Wondrous- 
Deity,^  and  begot  children  :  the  Deity  August-Spirit-of-  ^9 
the-Great-Land,^  next  the  Deity  of  Kara/  next  the  Deity 
Sohori/  next  the  Deity  White-Sun,°  next  the  Sage-Deity.' 
(Five  Deities« )  Again  he  wedded  the  Refulgent-Princess, 
and  begot  children :  the  Deity.  Great-Refulgent-Mountain- 
Dwelling-Grandee  ,^^  next  the  August -Harvest -Deity." 
Again  he  wedded  Princess  Ame-shiru-karu-midzu/^  and 
begot  children :  the  Deity  Oki-tsu-hiko,"  next  Her 
Augustness  Oki-tsu-hime,"  another  name  for  whom  is  90 
the  Deity  Great  Furnace-Princess  :^^ — this  is  the  Deity 
of  the  Furnace^*  held  in  reverence  by  all  people.  Next 
the  Deity  Great-Mountain-Integrator,"  another  name  for 
whom  is  the  Deity-Great- Master-of-the-Mountain-End  :^' 
tliis  Deity  dwells  on  Mount  Hiye'®  in  the  land  of  Chiksb- 
tsu-Afumi,^  and  is  likewise  tlie  Deity  dwelling  at  Matsu- 
no-wo'^^  in  Kadzunu,*^  who  uses  the  whizzing  barb.*^ 
Next  the  Deity-of-the-Fire-in-the-Yard;**  next  the  Deity 
Asahi;^  next  the  Deity  Hahigi;^  next  the  Deity  91 
Refulgent-Mountain-Dwelling-Grandee  f  next  the  Deity 
Swift-Mountain-D welling  ;^  next  the  High  Deity-of-the- 
Fire-in-the-Yard  ;^  next  the  Great-Earth-Deity ,*^  another 
name  for  whom  is  the  Deity  August-Anceslor-of-Earth.'^ 

(Nine  Deities.32j  • 

In   the   above    paragraph    the    children    of   the    Great-  92 
Harvest-Deity,  from   the   Deity    August-Spirit-of-the- 
Great-Land    down    to    the    Great-Earth-Deity,    are 
altogether  sixteen  Deities. 
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The  Deity  Swift-Mountain-Dwelling^  wedded  the  Deity 
Princess-of-Great-Food,"  and  begot  children  :  the  Deity 
Young-Mountain-Integrator  ;^  next  the  Young- Harvest- 
Deity  ;"  next  his  younger  sister  the  Young- Rice-Trans- 
planling  -  Female  -  Deity  ;  ^"  next  the  Water- Sprinkling- 
Deity  '^  next  the  Deity-of-the  -  High  -  Sun-of-Summer,^ 
another  name  for  whom  is  the  Female-Deity-of  Summer;^ 
next  the  Autumn  -  Princess  ;^^  next  the  Deity  Stem- 
Harvest;^  next  the  Deity  Lord-Stem-Tree- Young-House- 
Rope.^ 

In  the  above  paragraph  the  children  of  the  Deity 
Swift-Mountain-Dwelling,  from  the  Deity  Young- 
Mountain-Integrator  down  to  the  Deity  Lord-Young- 
House-Rope,**  are  altogether  eight  Deities. 

1.  Tnu-hime.  Motowori  suppose  Inu  to  be  the  name  of  a  place. 
The  word  properly  signifies  "dog." 

2.  Kamu-  iku-musu-  bi-no-  kami. 

3.  Oho-kuni'mi'tama-no-kami. 

4.  Kara-no-kami,  l^ijf^,  Kara  signifies  Korea  anl  China,  and  the 
Deiiy  thus  named  appear  in  the  "  Chronicles  "  under  the  name  of  l-so- 
takeru  ("  Fifty-fold- Valiant),  of  whom  it  is  related  that  he  was  taken 
oyer  to  Korea  by  his  father  Sma-no-wo  (ihe  •«  Impetuous-Male). 

5-  Sohori-no-kami,  The  etymology  is  not  clear.  Hirata  derives  the 
name  from  a  Verb  soru,  *'  to  ride,"  "  to  go  in  a  boat,"  in  connection 
with  the  story  (mentioned  in  the  preceding  note)  of  I-so-lakeru  having 
been  taken  over  to  Korea.  According  to  this  view,  Sohori,  like  Kara- 
no-kamiy  would  be  an  alternative  name  of  I-sotakeru,  But  the  derivation 
is  hazardous,  to  say  the  least. 

6.  Shirahi'fiO'kamu  Motowori  supposes  shira  hi  ( S  R )  ^°  ^  * 
copyist's  error  for  makahi  ([mJE|).  The  laj^er,  however,  does  not  make 
satisfactory  sense,  and  Tomonobu  proposes  to  invert  the  characters,  thus : 
p  [lij,  which  means"  sun-confronting."  Motowori  suggests  that  the  word 
may,  after  all,  be  but  the  name  of  a  place. 

7,  Nizkin-no-kami,  written  with  the  characters  |S|i|r.  The  first  of 
these  is  defined  as  signifying  him  who  is  intuitively  wise  and   good,    i.e. 
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ihe  perfect  sage.  But  perhaps  we  should  in  Archaic  Japanese  take  the 
term  hUhiri  in  what  is  ils  probable  native  etymological  sense,  viz.  **  sun- 
go  vemlng  "  {Jiizhiri^  0  ^),  a  title  i>roperly  applied  to  the  Japanese 
Empirjis  as  descendants  of  the  i:"unGod,  and  of  whichlhe  character 
£,  which  is  us»d  of  the  Chinese  Monarchs,  is  only  an  equivalent  in  so 
far  as  it,  too,  is  employed  as  an  Honorific  title. 

8.  Viz.  from  the  AugistSpir'it-oMhe-Great-Land  to  the  Sage-Deity 
inclusive. 

9.  Ka^aya-hime, 

10.  Oho'kiga-ydvia-tO'omino-kami.  The  translation  follows  Hirata's 
interpretation,  which  nearly  agrees  with  that  proposed  by  Mabuchi. 

11.  Mi-toihi-no  kami.  For  the  meaning  of  "harvest"  attributed  to 
the  word  toshi  see  Sect.  XX.  Note  3. 

12.  Ame'ShirU'karu-midzu-hime,  The  name  might  tentatively  he 
translated  thus  :  Heaven-Governing-Fresh-Princess-of  Karu.  Motowori  sug- 
gis:s  that  ameshiru  may  be  but  a  .sort  of  Pillow-Word  for  the  rest  of  the 
name.  Avia-tobu  is,  however,  the  only  Pillow-word  for  Karu  found  in 
the  pocmi.     After  all,  Karu  may  not  here  be  the  name  of  a  place  at  all. 

13.  Okl'tiu-liiko'ijo-kami  The  translator  ventures  to  think  that  the 
names  of  this  deity  and  the  next  might  simply  be  rendered  (in  accord- 
ance with  the  first  character,  H^,  entering  into  their  composition)  "  Inner 
Prince"  and  "Inner  Princess"  or  "Prince  of  the  Interior "  and  " Princess 
of  the  Interior."  Motowori  however  suggests  that  Ok'ttsu  may  be  the 
nime  of  a  place,  while  Hirata  derives  the  names  from  oki-lsuc/u\  "  laid 
earth,"  finding  therein  a  reference  to  the  furnace  (made  of  clay)  men- 
tion :d  immediately  below. 

1  ^ .     Oki'tsU'hivie'  no-tiiiko!o. 

1 5 .  Oho-be-hiuie-no-kami. 

16.  Kama-no- kami  Cf^yi^).  The  "fuinace"  means  the  "kitchen." 
Neither  Motowori  nor  llirata  informs  us  that  the  immense  populaaity  of 
this  Goddess,  as  well  as  her  name,  can  clearly  be  traced  to  China. 

17.  Oho-yama-kuhi-no-kami.  'J'he  meaning  of  ktihi^  here  (as  in  the 
case  of  Tsumi-gtihi  and  Iku-gtihiy  see  Sect.  II.  Note  4)  rendered  by  the 
word  "  interior,"  is  open  to  doubt 

18.  Yamasuwe-no-oho-mmhi-no-kamL  Motowori  supposes  the  word 
uiive^  "  end,"  to  have  the  signification  of  "  top." 

19.  As  it  stands^  the  etymology  of  this  name  is  not  clear.     In  later 
.times  the  mountain  was  called  JUyei  (MlSH)-     But  whether    the,    to    out- 
ward appearance,  native   IUm  iis  but  a  corruption  of  this  Chinese  one,  or 
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whether  it  be  true  thai  the  latier  (oo  this  hypothesis  bestowed  on  aseooQt 
*  of  its  likeness  ia  sound  to  the  oetrve  designttion)  was  not   used  till   the 
end  of  the  eighth  or  beginning   of  the   ninth   centurj,   as    is   oonimonly 
ftlatcd,  is  difficult  to  decide, 

20.  L^,  <<  Close-Fresh-Sea."  Afumi  (modem  pron.  Omi,  for  aha- 
uini)  alone  signifies  "fresh  sea,"  f./.  "lake."  Ihis  |»ovince  contains  (he 
large  lake  commonly  known  as  Lake  Biha  (Biwa),  but  anciently  simply 
called  "  the  Fresh  Sea,"  as  being  the  lake  par  excellent  of  Japan.  When 
one  of  the  eastern  provinces  received,  on  account  ol  a  large  lagoon  or 
inlet  which  it  contains,  the  name  of  Toh^-tsu- Afumi  (in  modern  pronun- 
ciation Toi9mi),  i.e.  "  Distant-Fresh-Sea,"  the  epithet  Ckse  wfts  prefixed 
to  the  name  of  the  province  nearer  to  the  ancient  centre  of   government. 

21.  J.e.  Pine-tree-Declivity. 

22.  Le.  Pucraria-Moor. 

23.  This  paivsage  ()^i|AM|ffl#ib}  must  be  corrupt.  Mabuchi  pro- 
poses to  insert  the  character  ^  before  jfj,  and  to  understand  the 
author  to  have  meant  to  tell  us  that  the  deity  was  worshipped  with 
arrows,  that  is  to  say,  that  arrows  were  offered  at  his  shrine.  Motowori*s 
proposal  to  consider  J^  as  an  error  for  ^  or  ^ti  ^^^  ^^  interpret  the 
clause  thus :  "  the  Deity  who  was  changed  into  an  arrow  "  is  also  worthy 
of  iK)tice.  But  a  further  suggestion  of  his  to  read  ^  for  ^  and  to 
interpret  thus:  "the  Deity  of  the  Red  Arrow,"  seems  best  of  all  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  tradition,  which  he  quotes  from  the  "  Topo- 
graphy of  Yamashiro,"  to  the  effect  that  this  god  took  the  shape  of  a 
red  arrow  to  gain  access  to  his  mistress  Tama-yon-himei  such  a  trans- 
formation being  one  of  the  common-places  of  Japanese  myth. 

24.  Niha-tsu-hi-no-kami.  The  interpretation  of  this  name  here  adopted 

is  not  Motowori's,  who  takes  hi  in  the  sense  \^i  "  wondrous,"  but  HirataV 

Ulie  latter  author  makes  it  clear  that  this  deity  (for  whom  Niha-taka-tsu- 

hi'tio-i*ami,  i.e.  "The  High- Deity-of-the-Fire-in-the-Vard,=' is  but  a  slightly 

ampilHed  designation)  was  none  other  than  the  above-mentioned  Deity  of 

the  Kitchen,  and  his  name  an  inclusive  one  for  the  pair  of  deities    Oki- 
tsu-Jtiko  and  Oki-lsu-hime, 

25.  Asuha-HO-kat/ii.     Tlie  signification  of    this  name   is  obscure,  and 

Motowori's  proposal  to  derive  it  from  ashi-niha,  "  foot-place,"  because  the 

god  in  question  may  be  supposed  to  protect  the  place  on    which   people 

stand,  is  not  altogether  convincirig.     In   fact  he  himself   only  advances  it 

with  hesitation.     It  should  be  added,  however,  that  Hirata  stamps  it  with 

his  special  approval,  as  be  does  also  Motowori's  derivation  of  the  follow- 
ing name,  Hahigi, 
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26.  Hakigi-no'kami,  Obseure,  but  ingenioasly  <lerived  by  Motowori 
itoxsi  hntki'iri-gbniy  i.e.  "entering  pr'mee/'  the  deity  in  question  being 
fiUfiposed  to  have  been  the  special  protector  of  .the  eBtxances  to  hovser, 
and  to  have  thence  received  his  name.  Mr.  Saiow  has  translated  it  in 
tiie  Ritaals  as  *<  Entrance  Limit." 

27.  Kaga-yama-tO'Omi-no-kami,  Tlie  name  is  almost  identical  with 
that  in  Note  10. 

28.  Ha-yama-fo-ftO'kami.  The  interpretation  of  the  name  is  that 
proposed  by  Motowori,  and  which  seems  tolerably  satisfactory. 

29.  Nika-taka-tsu-ki'no'kanii,    Sec  note  24. 

30.  Oho-tsuchi-no'kaml. 

31.  Tsu£hi'nO'$fu-oya'no-iami. 

32.  I'his  number  is  obtained  if  (as  is  perhaps  permissible  from  a 
Japanese  point  of  view)  we  consider  Oki-tiu-hiko  and  Oki'lsu-hime  as 
ftrrming  a  single  deity.  Otherwise  there  are  ten.  A  similar  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  number  sixteen  mentioned  immediately  below. 

33.  See  Note  28. 

34.  See  Sect.  V,  Note  8.  The  fact  that  this  goddess  is  related  to 
have  been  previously  killed  (see  Sect.  XVJI)  causes  Motowori  some  era- 
barassment. 

35.  Waka-yama-kuhi-no-kami. 

36.  Waka-totshi-n^-kami.  Motowori  proposes  (considering  this  name 
in  connection  with  the  four  that  follow)  to  take  waka-toshi  in  this  place 
in  the  signification  of  "  the  first  sproating  "  of  the  young  rice.  The  five 
deities  whose  birth  is  liere  mentioned  seem  collectively  to  represent  the 
natural  successloa  of  agricuUural  operations  throughout  the  year. 

37.  Waka-sa-name-no-kami. 

38.  Midwu^makine-kBnii. 

39.  NntsU'taka'tsu-hi-no-kami,  Motowori 's  interpretation  of  hi  as 
"  wondrous ''  is  perhaps  as  good  as  that  here  adopted,  according  to  which 
it  signifies  "  sun."  His  view  would  give  us  in  English  "  ttie  Summer- 
High-Wondrous-Deity." 

40.  Natm-no-me  no-kami, 

41 .  Aki'  hime-no-kami. 

42.  Kuktt-toshi-no-kanii,  The  word  kukit.,  **  stem/'  seems  to  allude 
to  the  length  of  the  well-grown  rice. 
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43.  Kuku-ki-waka-muro-/suna-ne-fU}'kami,  Motowori  supposes  this 
god  to  have  been  the  protector  of  bouses,  and  interprets  the  name  lo 
denote  the  beams,  and  the  ropes  with  which  the  beams  were  bound 
together.  The  word  here  read  fsrtfta,  "  rope;"  is  written  with  the 
character,  and  might  perhaps  be  rendered  "  pueraria."  But  as  in  early 
times  the  tendrils  of  such  creeping  plants  formed  the  only  substitute  for 
rope,  the  two   renderings  come  to  have  very  nearly  the  same  signification. 

44.  Ih2  name  is  here  abbreviated  in  the  original  to  li'iika-tnuro- 
(sxma'Ve-nO'kami, 


93  [sect.    XXX. — THE   AUGUST   DELIBERATION   FOR 

PACIFYING   THE   LAND.] 

The  Heaven-Shining-Great- August-Deity  commanded, 
saying  :  *'  The  Luxuriant- Reed-Plains-the-I^nd-of-Fresh- 
Rice-ears-of-a-Thous-and-Autumns, — of  Long-Five-Hund- 
red-Autumns^  is  the  land  which  my  august  child  His 
Augustness  Truly-Conqueror-I-Conquer-Conquering-Swift- 
Heavenly-Great-Great-Ears*  shall  govern."  Having  [thus] 
deigned  to  charge  him,  she  sent  him  down  from  Heaven.* 
Hereupon  His  Augustness  Heavenly -Great -Great -Ears, 
standing  on  the  Floating  Bridge  of  Heaven,*  said :  "  The 
Luxuriant  -  Reed  -  Plains-the  -  Land  -  of-Fresli-Rice-ears-of-a- 
Thousand- Autumns, — of  Long-Five-Hundred-Autumns  is 
painfully  uproarious, — it  is."^  With  Ibis  announcement, 
he  immediately  re-ascended,  and  informed  the  Heaven- 
Shining-Great- August-Deity.  •  Then  the  High- August- 
Producing  -  Wondrous  -  Deity^  and  the  Heaven  -  Shining- 
Great-Aiigust-Deity  commanded  the  eight  hundred  myriad 
Deities  to  assemble  in  a  divine  assembly  in  the  bed  of 
the  Tranquil  River  of  Heaven,^  and  caused  the  Deity 
Thought-Includer®  to  think  [of  a  plan],  and  said;^  '*This 
Central  Land   of  Reed-Plains  is  the  land  with  which  we 
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have  deigned  to  charge  our  august  child  as  the  land 
which  he  shall  govern.  So  as  he  deems  that  violent 
and  savage  Earthly  Deities*^  are  numerous  in  this  land,  94 
which  Deity  shall  we  send  to  subdue  them?"  Then  the 
Deity  Thought-Includer  and  likewise  the  eight  hundred 
myriad  Deities  took  counsel  and  said :  "  The  Deity 
Ame-no-ho-hi"  is  the  one  that  should  be  sent."  So 
Ihey  sent  the  Deity  Ame-no-ho-hi;  but  he  at  once  curried 
favour  with  the  Deity  Master-of-the-Great-Land,  and  for 
three  years   brought  back  no  report. 

1 .  Toyo-ashi-hara-fio- chi-aki- no-naga  - i-ho-aki-no-midtti-ho-no-kuniy  i .e. , 
freely  rendered,  <<ever  fruitful  Japan  with  its  reed-covered  plains  and  itg 
luxuriant  rice-field." 

2.  See  Sect.  XIII,  Note  18.  Henceforward  this  tremendous  name  is 
mostly  abbreviated  to  Ame-no^oshi-ho-mimi  (probably  signifying  "  Heavenly- 
Great-Great- Ears.") 

3.  So  in  the  original.  The  sense,  however,  Is  rather  "  told  him  to 
descend  from  Heaven ; "  for  he  did  not  actually  go  further  than  the  top 
of  the  **  Floating  Bridge,"  and  never  came  down  to  earth. 

4.  See  Sect.  Ill,  Note  s. 

5.  The  words  "  it  is "  stand  for  ari  keri  in  the  original.  Conf, 
Sect.  X,  Note  i. 

6.  Taka'mi-rmtsu-bi'nO'kami,  first  mentioned  at  the  very  commence* 
menf  of  the  work.  In  this  legend  this  god's  name  is  constantly  coupled 
with  that  of  the  Sun* Goddess,  who  alone,  up  to  this  point,  had  appeared 
as  the  ruler  of  Heaven. 

7.  See  Sect.  XIII,  Note  12. 

8.  Sec  Sect.  XVI,  Note  7. 

9.  The  meaning  must  be,  as  Motowori  suggests,  that  the  story  was 
told  first,  and  the  Deity  Thought-Includer  asked  for  his  advice  after  he 
had  heard  it. 

10.  See  Sect.  I,  Note  11. 

11.  See  Sect.  XIII,  Note  19. 
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[sect.    XXXI. — THE   HEAVENLY-YOUNG-PRINCE.] 

Therefore  the  High- August-Producing- Wondrous-Deity 
and  the  Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity  again  asked 
all  the  Deities,  saying.  **The  Deity  Ame-no-ho-hi,  whom 
we  sent  down  to  the  Central  Land  of  Reed-Plains,  \s 
long  of  bringing  back  a  report.*  Which  Deity  were  it 
best  to  send  on  a  fresh  mission  ?"*  Then  tlie  Deity 
Thought-Includer  replied,  saying:  "The  Heavenly- Young- 
Prince,*  son  of  the  Deity  Heaven's-Earth-Spirit^  should 
be  sent."  So  they  bestowed  on  the  Heavenly  feathered 
arrows,*^  and  sent  him.  Thereupon  the  Heavenly- Young- 
Prince,  descending  to  that  land,  at  once  wedded  Princess 
Under-Shining,*  daughter  of  the  Deity  Master-of-the- 
Great-Land,^  and  moreover,  planning  how  he  might  gain 
[possession  of]  the  land,  for  eight  years  brought  back  no 
95  report.  So  then  the  High- August-Producing- Wondrous- 
Deity  and  the  Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity  again 
asked  all  the  Deities,  [saying]  :  "  The  Heavenly- Young- 
Prince  is  long  of  bringing  back  a  report.'  Which  Deity 
shall  we  send  on  a  fresh  mission  to  enquire  the  cause  of 
the  Heavenly-Young-Prince's  long  tarrying?"  Thereupon 
all  the  Deities  and  likewise  the  Deity  Thought-Includer 
replied,  saying:  *' The  pheasant  the  Name-Crying- Female* 
should  be  sent,"  upon  which  [the  High-August-Producing- 
Wondrous-Deity  and  the  Heaven-Shining-Great-August- 
Deity]  charged  [the  pheasant],  saying:  "What  thou 
shalt  go  and  ask  the  Heavenly- Young-Prince  is  this : 
*  The  reason  for  which  thou  wast  sent  to  the  Central 
Land  of  Reed-Plains  was  to  subdue  and  pacify  the 
savage  Deities  of  that  land.  Why  for  eight  years 
bringest  thou  back  no   report  ?' "     So   then    the    Crying- 
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Female,  descending  from  Heaven,  and  perching  on  the 
multitudinous  [-ly-branching]  cassia-tree^®  at  the  Heavenly- 
Young-Prince's  gate,  told  him  everything  according  to  the 
mandate  of  the  Heavenly  Deities.  Then  the  Heavenly-* 
Spying-Woman,^*  having  heard  the  bird's  words,  spoke 
to  the  Heavenly- Young-Prince,  saying :  "  The  sound  of 
this  bird's  cry  is  very  bad.  So  thou  shouldest  shoot  it 
to  earth."  On  her  [thus]  urging  him,  the  Heavenly- 
Young-Prince  at  once  t6ok  the  heavenly  vegetable  wax- 96 
tree  bow  and  the  heavenly  deer-arrows  bestowed  on  him 
by  the  Heavenly  Deities,  and  shot  the  pheasant  to  death. 
Then  the  arrow,  being  shot  up  upsidd  down"  through 
the  pheasant's  breast,  reached  the  august  place  wher^  / 
the  Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity  and  the  High- 
Integrating-Deity*'  were  sitting  in  the  bed  of  the  Tranquil.  ^ 
River  of  Heaven.  This  "  High-Integrating-Deity "  i^ 
another  name  for  the  High- August-Producing- Wondrous- 
Deity.  So,  on  the  High-Integrating-Deity  taking  up  the 
arrow  and  looking  at  it  [he  saw  that]  there  was  blood 
adhering  to  the  feathers  of  the  arrow.  Thereupon  the 
High-Integrating-Deity,  saying :  "  This  arrow  is  the 
arrow  that  was  bestowed  on  the  Heavenly- Young-Prince," 
showed  it  to  all  the  Deities,  and  said  :  *'  If  this  be  an 
arrow  shot  at  the  evil  Deities  by  the  Heavenly- Young- 
Prince  in  obedince  to  our  command,  let  it  not  hit  him. 
If  he  has  a  foul  heart,  let  the  Heavenly- Young-Prince 
perish^^  by  this  arrow."  With  these  words,  he  took  the 
arrow  and  thrust  it  back  down  through  the  arrow's  hole,'' 
so  that  it  hit  the  Heavenly- Young-Prince  on  the  top  of  his 
breast'*  as  he  was  sleeping  on  his  couch,  so  that  he  died. 

(This   is   the    origin   of   [the   saying]    Bewire   of  a   returning   arrow.''") 

Moreover    the   pheasant    returned    not.      So    this    is    the- 97 
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origin  of  the  modern  proverb  which  speaks  of  'the 
pheasant  as  sole  messenger.'"  So  the  sound  of  the 
wailings  of  the  Heavenly- Young-Prince's  wife  Princess 
Under-Shining,  re  echoing  in  the  wind,  reached  Heaven. 
So  the  Heavenly- Young-Prince's  father,  the  Deity  Hea- 
ven's-Earth-Spirit,  and  his  wife  and  children**  who  were 
in  heaven,  hearing  it,  came  down  with  cries  and  lamenta- 
tions, and  at  once  built  a  mourning-house  there,"  and 
made  the  wild  goose  of  the  river**  the  head-hanging 
bearer,"  the  heron  the  broom-bearer,  the  kingfisher  the 
person  of  the  august  food,  the  sparrow  the  pounding- 
98  woman,"  the  pheasant  the  weeping  woman ;  and,  having 
thus  arranged  matters,  they  disported  themselves**  for 
eight  days  and  eight  nights.  At  this  time  the  Deity 
Ajishiki-taka-hiko-ne^  came  and  condoled  on  the  mourn- 
ing for  the  Heavenly -Young -Prince,  whereupon  the 
Heavenly- Young-Prince's  father  and  wife  who  had  come 
down  from  Heaven  bewailed  themselves,"  saying :  '*  My 
child  is  not  dead,  no!  My  lord  is  not  dead,  no!"  and 
with  these  words  clung  to  his  hands  and  feet,  and 
bewailed  themselves  and  lamented.  The  cause  of  their 
mistake  was  that  the  two  Deities  closely  resembled  each 
other  in  countenance:  so  therefore  they  made  the  mistake. 
Thereupon  the  Deity  Ajishi-ki-taka-hiko-ne  was  very 
angry,  and  said  ;  "  It  was  only  because  he  was  my  dear 
friend  that  I  came  to  condole.  Why  should  I  be  likened 
to  an  unclean  dead  person?" — and  with  these  words  he 
drew  the  ten-grasp  sabre"  that  was  augustly  girded  on 
him,  and  cut  down  the  mourning-house,  and  kicked  away 
[the  pieces]  with  his  feet.  This  was  on  what  is  called 
Mount  Mourning^  at  the  source  of  the  River  Awimi*'  in 
the  land  of  Minu.'^     The  great  sword  with  which  he  cut 
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[the  mourning-house  to  pieces]  was  called  by  the  name 
of  Great-Blade-Mower,**  another  name  by  which  it  was 
called  being  the  Divine-Keen-Sabre.''  So  when  the  99 
Deity  Aji-shiki-toka-hiko-ne  flew  away  in  his  anger,  his 
younger  sister  Her  Augustness  the  High-Princess  in 
order  to  reveal  his  august  name,  sang,  saying : 

"Ohr  'tis  the  Deity  Aji-shiki-Taka-Hiko- 
Ne  traversing  two  august  valleys  with  the 
refulgence  of  august  assembled  hole-jewels, 
of  the  august  assembled  jewels  worn  round 
her  neck  by  the  Weaving  Maiden  in 
Heaven!"^ 
This  Song  is  of  a  Rustic  Style.*^ 

1.  Literally,  "long  brings  back  no  repoit/' 

2.  Literally,  "to  send  again."     The  same  expression  occurs  below. 

3.  Ame-7vaka-hiko.  All  the  commentators  agree  that  it  is  in  order 
to  express  disapprobation  of  this  god's  wickedness  that  the  title  of  Deity 
or  Augustness  is  never  coupled  with  his  name. 

4.  Ama-tsu-kuni-tama-no-kanti. 

5.  Ame-nO'koko-yumi  and  ame-no-haha-ya.  In  Sect.  XXXIV  these 
weapons  are  mentioned  under  the  slightly  altered  names  of  ama-no-hazhi- 
ynmi  ("  heavenly  vegetable  wax-tree  bow  ")  and  amt'tto-kaku-ya  ("heavenly 
deer-arrows.")  A  large  bow  made  of  vegetable  wax-tree  (Rhus  succedanca) 
wood,  and  arrows  with  broad  feathers,  are  supposed  to  be  intended. 

6.  Shita-terU'hime,    Sec  Sect.  XXyi,  Note  4. 

7*     Oho-kuni-nushi-no-kami,    See  Sect.  XX,  Note  17. 

8.  Literally,  "long  brings  back  no  report." 

9.  Na-nakl-me.  If  the  view  here  taken  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Japanese  expression  be  correct  (it  is  that  preferred  by  Motowori  and 
Hirata),  the  pheasant  would  seem  to  have  been  supposed  to  cry  out  its 
own  name, — in  Archaic  Japanese  kigiski.  The  syllables  na  naki  ////, 
however,  lend,  themselves  equally  well  to  the  interpretation  of  "  nameless 
female,"  and  are  in  the  "  Chronicles  "  found  written  with  characters  hav- 
ing that  signification.  Another  reasonable  opinion  is  that  the  name 
should    be    connected    with    the   tradition    mentioned    further   on  of  the 
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pheasant  having  been  the  mourner  (lit.  "**  crying  female,"  naki-tne)  at  the 
funeral  of  the  Heavenly- Young-Prince.  In  this  case  the  word  na^  "  name," 
would  have  to  be  considered  redundant,  and  it  will  be  observed  that,  the 
next  time  the  name  is  mentioned,  we  find  simply  naki-me,  "crying 
femali!."  without  the  syllable  in  question. 

lOv  Katsura-no-kiy  variously  written  ;g|,  %,  S/|c,  1(LMt  ^^  phone* 
tically  inl$9l-  Though  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  what  tree  is  intended^ 
the  weight  of  authority  and  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  its  being  the 
cassia,  which  plays  a  part  in  Chinese  mythology.  In  modem  parlance 
the  kcUmra  is  a  tree  whose  Latin  name  is  Cercidiphylluni  japcnicum. 

11.  Ama-no-sagu-me. 

12.  This  expression,  as  Motowori  explains,  signifies  only  that,  as  the 
arrow  was  shot  from  below  straight  up  at  a  pheasant  perching  on  a 
branch  overhead,  the  feathers,  which  are  properly  considered  to  form  the 
top  part  of  the  arrow,  were  naturally  underneath. 

13.  Taka-gi-no-kami.  The  name  is  written  with  the  characters 
libTicJiti  which,  taken  ideographically,  would  give  us  in  English  <*  High- 
Tree-Deity."  But  the  translator  has  little  doubt  but  that  Motowori  is 
correct  in  considering  ;(;  to  be  here  used  phonetically,  and  the  syllable 
^/,  which  it  represents,  to  be  a  oontraction  of  guki  (for  kuhi)^  itself 
derived  from  kumu^  and  best  rendered  by  the  Verb  "to  integrate." 

14.  In  Japanese  vtagare^  lit.  "  turn  asid6,"  "  become  crooked,"  i.e., 
"come  to  a  bad  end.*' 

15.  /.^.,  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  sky  through  which 
the  arrow  had  entered,  or  which  the  arrow  had   made  for  itself. 

16.  Literally  "high  breast-hill." 

17.  'Ihe  sentence  placed  between  brackets  is  supposed  by  Motowori 
to  be  an  addition  to  the  text  made  by  some  copyist  who  had  in  his 
mind  the  parallel  passage  of  the  "  Chronicles."  In  the  "  Records  of 
Ancient  Matters  Revised"  the  two  characters  answering  to  our  word 
"beware"  are  omitted,  and  the  resulting  meaning  is:  "lliis  was  the 
origin  of  the  practice  of  sending  back  arrows,"  t>.,  of  shooting  an  enemy 
with  the  arrow  he  had  himself  just  used. 

18.  The  import  of  the  proverb  seems  to  be  that  an  embassy  should 
always  consist  of  more  than  one  person.  This  is  Motowori's  view,  based 
on  his  interpretation  of  the  character  Ig  as  hita^  which  he  identifies  with 
hitOy  "  one " ;  and  it  agrees  well  with  the  story  in  the  text.  Hirata, 
who,  in  his  "  Exposition  of  the  Ancient  Histories,"  following  the  version 
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of  the  legecd  given  in  the  **  Chronicles,"  narrates  two  pheasant  embassies, 
— the  male  bird  being  sent  first  and  (as  it  did  not  return)  the  female 
afterwards, — takes  the  character  in  the  pjoper  sense  belonging  to  it  in 
Chinese,  and  interprets  the  words  of  the  proverb  to  mean  "  the  pheasant's 
hurried  embassy." 

19.  /.^.,  the  wife  and  children  of  the  Heavenly- Young- Prince,  who 
had  been  left  behind  hy  him  in  Heaven  when  he  went  on  his  embassy 
to  Idzumo. 

20.  I.e.,  in  the  place  where  he  died.  The  *<  mourning  house  '^  was 
used  to  keep  the  corpse  in  till  it  was  finally  buried. 

21.  Some  of  the  commentators  believe  this  bird  to  be  a  separate 
species,  and  Moribe,  who  says  that  he  saw  one  at  the  estuary  near 
Kuhana  in  Ise,  describes  it  as  **  rather  slenderer  than  an  ordinary  wild 
goose,  with  longer  legs  and  a  higher  back."  If  we  accepted  this,  the 
better  English  translation  would  be  "  river  wild  goose." 

22.  The  original  of  this  expression  {kisari-mochi)  is  very  obscure 
even  in  the  <' Chronicles,"  by  whose  ideographic  reading  the  translator 
has  been  guided,  and  being  here  written  phonetically  becomes  more  con* 
jectural  still.  The  most  likely  opinion  is  that  it  signifies  one  bearing  on 
his  head  the  food  to  be  offered  to  the  corpse,  though  if  this  view  be 
adopted,  the  ofiice  of  the  mourner  in  question  may  seem  to  rcsepible  too 
closely  that  of  the  kingfisher.  The  latter  has  however  been  supposed  to 
have  brought  fish,  while  the  goose  may  have  brought  rice.  Another  pro- 
posal is  that  the  goose  brought  the  food  and  the  kingfisher  cooked  it, 
while  the  sparrow,  as  mentioned  below,  performed  the  interipediate 
operation  of  pounding  the  rice.  (See  Motoworl's  elaborate  note  on  Ihis 
word  in  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  47-48  of  his  Commentary). 

23.  Or  simply,  "  the  pounder." 

24.  The  parallel  passage  of  the  "  Chronicles "  tells  us  that  **  they 
wept  and 'wailed  and  sang  for  eight  days  and  eight  nights." 

25.  See  Sect.  XXVI,  Note  2.  He  was  brother  to  the  Ileavenly- 
Young-Prince's  wife. 

26.  The  author  of  the  "Perpetual  Commentary  on  the  Chronicles 
of  Japan  "  tells  us  that  these  tears  were  tears  of  joy.  Doubtless  such  is 
the  meaning  of  the  -text;  yet^  the  repetition  of  the  words  "bewailing" 
and  "  lamenting "  is  curious. 

27.  See  Sect.  VIII.  Note  i. 

a8.    Mo-yama,    No  such  mountain  is  now  known 
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29.  Awimi'gaha.  No  such  river  is  now  known.  According^  to  Ihe 
characters  with  which  it  is  written  the  name  signifies  "  Knot  grass-Seeing 
River." 

30.  Afterwards  called  Mino.  This  province  probably  received  its 
name,  as  the  author  of  the  **  Explanation  of  Japanese  Names  '*  suggests, 
from  mi  nu,  i.e.,  **  three  moors,"  from  the  large  moors  of  Kagami,  Awo, 
and  Seki-ga-hara  which  it  contains.    The  modem  commentators  prefer  to 

'derive  it  from  ma  ttu,  "  true  moor." 

31.  Oho'Aa-kari,  The  name  might  also  be  rendered  <<  Great  Leaf- 
Mower."  The  translator  has  followed  Hirata  in  omitting  the  mgori  from 
the  syllable  ka. 

32.  KamU'do'tsuntgL 

33.  1  he  meaning  of  the  Song  is  :  <<  Oh  !  this  is  Aji'Shiki-taka-hiko- 
net  whose  refulgence,  similar  to  that  of  the  jewels  worn  by  the  Weaving 
Maiden  in  Heaven,  shines  afar  across  hills  and  valleys." — The  translator 
does  not  follow  those  commentators  who  emend  ana-dama^  "hole-jewels" 
to  aka-damot  "  red,"  i.e.  "  resplendent  jewels,"  as  the  frequent  reference 
in  this  and  the  other  ancient  books  to  the  string  on  which  beads  were 
strung,  and  the  presence  in  ancient  tombs,  etc.  of  numbers  of  such  beads 
with  holes  drilled  through  them  (they  are  now  known  by  the  name  of 
kuda-tama,  i.e.  "  tube-jewels ")  renders  such  an  emendation  unnecessary. 
The  "  Weaving  Maiden  in  Heaven  "  is  evidently,  notwithstanding  Moto- 
wori*s  endeavour  to  disprove  the  fact,  the  Chinese  Chih  Nii,  a  personific- 
ation of  a  Lyne,  to  whom  there  are  countless  allusions  in  Chinese  litera- 
ture, and  who  also  became  a  frequent  theme  of  the  l;.ter  Japanese  poets. 

34.  Or,  "  barbarous  style "  Motowori  endeavours  to  explain  away 
the  various  names  of  styles  of  Songs  found  in  the  early  literature  by 
asserting  that  they  are  simply  derived  from  the  initial  words  of  the  Song 
in  question,  and  that,  for  instance,  in  the  present  case,  the  title  of  Rustic 
Song  was  bestowed  on  the  poem  only  because  in  the  "  Chronicles  "  it  is 
coupled  with  another  which  lends  itself  to  such  an  interpretation.  Moribe 
gives  his  sanction  to  this  view;  but,  though  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
many  of  the  titles  on  any  other  theory,  the  translator  thinks  that  it 
cannot  be  accepted  as  generally  satisfactory  in  the  face  of  the  numerous 
cases  which  contradict  it,  and  of  which  its  supporters  can  give  no  satis- 
factory explanation.  The  whole  subject  of  the  titles,  of  the  manner  of 
singing,  etc.,  of  the  ancient  poems  is  indeed  involved  in  obscurity. 
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[sect.   XXXII.— abdication   of  the   deity  100 

MASTER-OF-THE-GREAT-IJVND.] 

Hereupon  the  Heaven-Shining-Great- August-Deity  said : 
"  Which  Deity  were  it  best  to  send  on  a  fresh  mission?"^ 
Then  the  Deity  Thought-Includer  and  likewise  all  the 
Deities  said ;  **  He  who  is  named  the  Deity  Majestic- 
Point- Blade-Extended*  and  dwells  in  the  Heavenly  Rock- 
Dwelling  by  the  source  of  the  Tranquil  River  of  Heaven, 
is  the  one  that  should  be  sent;  or  if  not  this  Deity, 
then  this  Deity's  child,  the  Brave-Awful-Possessing-Male* 
Deity,*  might  be  sent.  Moreover,^  owing  to  this  Deity 
Heavenly-Point-Blade-Extended  having  blocked  up  and 
turned  back  the  waters  of  the  Tranquil  River  of  Heaven, 
and  to  his  dwelling  with  the  road  blocked  up,  other 
Deities  cannot  go  [thither].  So  the  Heavenly-Deer- 
Deity*  should  be  sent  specially  to  ask  him."  So  then 
the  Heavenly-Deer-Deity  was  sent  to  ask  the  Deity 
Heavenly-Point-Blade-Extended,  who  replied,  saying:  "I 
will  obey,  and  will  respectfully  serve  you.  Nevertheless 
on  this  errand*  ye  should  send  my'  child,  the  Brave- 
Awful-Possessing-Male-Deity,*'^ — [and  with  these  words] 
immediately  offered  [his  son  to  the  Heaven-Shining-Great- 
August-Deity].  So  the  Deity  Heavenly-Bird-Boat^  was 
attached  to  the  Brave-Awful-Possessing-Male-Deity,  and 
they  were  sent  off.  Therefore  these  two  Deities,  descend- 
ing to  the  little  shore'*^  of  Inasa"  in  the  land  of  Idzumo,  loi 
drew  their  swords  ten  hand-breadths  long,*^  stuck  them 
upside  down"  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  seated  themselves 
cross-legged"  on  the  point  of  the  swords,  and  asked  the 
Deity  Master-of-the-Great-Land,  saying  :  '*  The  Heaven- 
Shining-Great-August-Deity    and    the    High-Integrating- 
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Deity  have  charged  us  and  sent  us  to  ask,  [saying]: 
'  We  have  deigned  to  charge  our  august  child  with  thy 
dominion,  the  Central  Land  of  Reed-Plains,  as  the  land 
which  he  should  govern.  So  how  is  thy  heart  ?*"^*  He 
replied,  saying :  *'  T*  am  unable  to  say.  My  child  the 
Deity  Eight-Fold-Thing-Sign-Master"  will  be  the  one  to 
tell  you ;  but  he  is  gone  to  Cape  Miho'®  to  pursne  birds 
and  catch  fish,  and  has  not  yet  returned."  So  Then  the 
Deity  Bird-Boat  was  sent  to  summon  the  Deity  Eight- 
Fold-Thing-Sign-Master,  who,  on  being  graciously  asked, 
spoke  to  the  Great  Deity  his  father,  saying:  **  I  will 
obey.  [Do  thou'*]  respectfully  present  this  land  to  the 
august  child  of  the  Heavenly  Deity;" — and  thereupon 
he  trod  on  [the  edge  of]  his  boat  so  as  to  capsize  it, 
clapped  hia  heavenly  departing  hands  in  the  fence  of 
green  branches,  and  disappeared.^  So  then  they  asked 
»o2  the  Deity  Master-of-the-Great-Land,  saying :  **  Thy  son 
the  Deity  Thing-Sign-Master  has  now  spoken  thus. 
Hast  thou  other  sons  who  should  speak?"  Hereupon  he 
spoke  again,  saying :  '*  There  is  my  other  son,  the 
Deity  Brave-August-Name-Firm.^^  There  is  none  beside 
him."  While  he  was  thus  speaking,  the  Deity  Brave^ 
August-Name-Firm  came  up,  bearing  on  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  a  thousand-draught  rock,^  and  said :  '*  Who  it  is 
that  has  eome  to  our  land,  and  thus  secretly  talks?  If 
that  be  so,^  I  should  like  to  have  a  trial  of  strength. 
So  I  should  like  to  begin  by  taking  thine  august  hand." 
So  on  his  letting  him  take  his  august  hand,  his  touch 
at  once  turned  it  into  an  icicle,  and  again  his  touch 
turned  it  into  a  sword-blade.^^  So  then  he  was  frightened 
"and  drew  back.  Then  on  the  Brave-Awful-Possesstng- 
Male-Deity    wishing    to    take    the    hand    of   the    Deity 
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Brave-August-Name-Firm,  and  asking  permission  to  take 
it  in  return,  he  grasped  and  crushed  it  as  if  it  were 
taking  a  young  reed,  and  cast  it  aside,  upon  which  [the 
Deity  Brave-August-Name-Firm]  fled  away.  So  when 
[the  Brave-Awful-Possessing-Male-Deity]  pursuing  after 
him,  came  up  with  him  at  the  Sea  of  Suha*^  in  the 
land  of  Shinanu,^^  and  was  about  to  slay  him,  the  Deity  103 
Brave-August-Name-Firm  said :  **  I  will  obey.  Slay  me 
not.  I  will  go  to  no  other  place  but  this,  neither  will  I 
go  against  the  command  of  my  father  the  Deity  Master- 
of-the-Great-Land.  I  will  not  go  against  the  \yords  of 
the  Deity  Eight-Fold-Thing-Sign-Master.  I  will  yield  up 
this  Central  Land  of  Reed- Plains  according  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  august  child  of  the  Heavenly  Deities."  So 
they  returned  again,  and  asked  the  Deity  Master-of-the- 
Great-Land  [saying]:  "Thy  children  the  two  Deities  the 
Deity  Thing-Sign-Master  and  the  Deity  Brave-August- 
Name-Firm  have  said  that  they  will  follow  and  not  go 
against  the  commands  of  the  august  child  of  the  Heavenly 
Deities.  So  how  is  thy  heart?"  Then  he  replied,  saying : 
According  as  the  two  Deities  my  children  have  said,  I 
too  will  not  go  against  them.  In  accordance  with  the 
[heavenly]  command,  I  will  at  once  yield  up  this  Central  ^ 
Land  of  Reed-Plains.  But  as  to  my  place  of  residence, 
if  ye  will  make  stout  the  temple-pillars  on  the  nether- 
most rock-bottom,  and  make  high  the  cross-beams  to 
the  Plain  of  High  Heaven  like  the  rich  and  perfect 
august  nest  where  the  august  child  of  the  Heavenly 
Deities  rules  the  succession  of  Heaven's  sun,  and  will 
deign  to  establish  me,  I  will  hide  in  the  eighty  (less 
than  a  hundred)  road-windings,  and  wait  on  him.  Again, 
as  for  my  children  the  hundred  and  eighty  Deities,  if  the. 
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Deity    Eiglit-Fold-Thing-Sign-Master  will  be  the  Deities, 
august  rear  and   van    and    will    respectfully    serve    them, 

104  there  will  be  no  disobedient  Deities."*^  Having  thus 
spoken   [he    hid    himself.*^      So    in    accordance    with   his 

,  Word,*^]  they  built  a  heavenly  august  abode  on  the 
shore**  of  Tagishi'*  in  the  land  of  Idzumo ;  and  the 
Deity  Wondrous-Eight-Spirits,*'  grandson  of  the  Deity  of 
Water-Gates,**  was  made  butler  to  offer  up  the  heavenly 
august  banquet,  when,^*  having  said  prayers,  the  Deity 
Wondrous-Eight- Spirits  turned  into  a  cormorant,  went 
down  tQ  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  took  in  his  mouth  red 
earth  from  the  bottom,  made  eighty  heavenly  platters, 
and,  cutting  sea-weed^  stalks,  made  a  fire-drill  mortar, 
and  made  a  fire-drill  pestle  out  of  stalks  of  konio^  and 
drilled  out  fire,  saying :    "  This  fire  which  I  have  drilled 

105  will  I  burn  until,  in  the  Plain  of  High  Heaven,  the  soot 
on  the  heavenly  new  lattice  of  the  gable  of  His  August- 
ness  the  Wondrous-Divine-Producer-the- August- Ancestor*' 
hang  down  eight  hand-breadths ;  and  as  for  what  is 
below  the  earth,  I  will  bake  down  to  the  nethermost 
rock-bottom,  and, — the  fishing  sailors,  who  spread  their 
thousand-fathom  ropes  of  paper-mulberry  and  angle, 
having  with  many  shouts  drawn  in  and  landed  the 
large-mouthed  small-finned  perch, — I  will  ofier  up  the 
heavenly  true  fish-food  so  that  the  split  bamboos  bend.'"* 
So  the  Brave- Awful-Possessing-Male-Deity  re-ascended 
[to  Heaven],  and  reported  how  he  had  subdued  and 
pacified  the  Central  Land  of  Reed-Plains. 


1.  Literally,  "  to  send  again." 

2.  Itsu-no-wo-habari  no  kami.  Wc  have  already  seen  (Sect.  VIII, 
Note  15)  this  name  [minus  the  title  of  Deity)  as  the  appellation  of  the 
sword  with  which  Izanagi  (**  the  Male-Who-Invites  *')  decapitated  his  son 
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Kagu*tsu-chi  ("  Shining  Elder  ")  for  having  by  his  birth  caused  the  death 
of  Izanami  ("  the  Female-Who-Invites.")  This  sword's  alternative  name 
appears  immediately  below  as  the  alternative  name  of  this  deity, —-<4w^- 
nO'Wo-ha-bari-tiO'kamif  i.e.,  "the  Deity  Heavenly-Foint-Blade-Extended." 
Motowori's  gloss  to  the  effect  that  the  deity  was  the  spirit  of  the  sword 
has  no  warrant  from  the  text. 

3.     Take-mika-dzu-chi'nO'Wo-no-kami.     See  Sect.  VIII.  Note  7. 

4>  Here,  as  in  Sect.  IX.  (Note  6)  the  character  _g,,  «*  moreover.** 
occurs  where  some  other  Conjunction  would  seem  more  appropriate  both 
in  Japanese  and  in  English.  We  may  here  understand  it  to  be  used  for 
«*  but." 

5.  Afiie-nO'kaku-nO'kand.  The  interpretation  of  kaku  as  "  deer  *'  is 
Hirata*s.  Sec  his  <<  Exposition  of  the  Ancient  His  ories,"  Vol.  XXII,  p. 
6,  and  conf,  the  remarks  en  Mount  Kagu  in  Sect.  VII.  Note  12  of  (his 
translation. 

6.  Literally,  "  in  this  road." 

7.  The  First  Persanal  Pronoun  is  here  represented  by  the  bumble 
character  H,  "servant." 

8.  See  Sect.  VIII,  Note  7. 

9.  Tori'hune-no-kami,     See  Sect.  VI,  Ncti  24. 

10.  The  word  "  little  **  is  merely  a  sort  of  Honorific  Ex{^letive. 
The  true  etymology  of  this  word  is  doubtful ;  for  Motowori*s  proposal  to 
derive  it  from  ina  se,  supposed  to  mean  "  no  or  yes  '*  {fj  ^),  in  allusion 
to  the  question  here  put  to  the  D^ity  Master-of- the- Great-Land  is  a  mere 
fancy,  and  does  not  provide  for  the  alternative  forms  //asa  and  Jsasa, 
which  occur  in  other  documents. 

12.  See  Sect.  VIII,  Note  i. 

13.  /.^.,  as  Motowuri  explains,  hilt  downwards. 

14.  The  "Chronicles'*  say  that  they  "squatted.** 

15.  I.e.,  "What  sayest  thou  to  this  our  decree?'* 

16.  -Here  and  below  the  humble  character  |||,  "  servant,"  is  used 
for  the  First  Personal  Pronoun. 

17.  Ya-he-koto-shiro-nU'Shi-no-kaini.  For  this  difficult  name  see  Sect. 
Sect.  XXVI,  Note  7. 

18.  Sec  Sect.  XXVII,  Note  1. 

19.  Or,  «  We  will." 

20.  I.e.f  He  capsized  his  boat  and  himself  into  the  sea, — the  place 
being  one  where  (as  is  still  done  in  Japan)  a  large  space  of  shallow 
water  had  been  fenced  in  with  posts,  and   stuck   over    with  branches    of 
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trees,  a  single  openiDg  being  left  for  fish  to  enter  by, — then  clapped  his 
hands  in  token  of  departure,  and  sank  to  the  bottom. — ^This  is  Hirata*s 
interpretation  of  the  passage,  which  is  a  difficult  one,  and  is  diflerently 
understood  by  Motowori,  whom  Mr.  Satmv  has  followed  in  one  of  his 
notes  to  the  Rituals  (see  Vol.  VII,  Pt.  II,  p.  122  of  these  "Transac- 
tions"), rendering  it  thus:  "He  then  trod  upon  the  edge  of  his  boat  so 
as  to  overturn  it.  and  with  his  hands  crossed  back  to  back  (in  token  of 
consent),  transformed  his  boat  into  a  green  fence  of  branches,  and  dis- 
appeared.'' A  careful  comparison  of  the  remarks  in  Motowori's  Com- 
mentary (Vol.  XIV,  pp.  16-19)  with  those  in  Hirala's  "Exposition  of 
the  Ancient  Histories"  (VoL  XXII,  pp.  50-55)  and  with  the  text  *  itself, 
as  also  with  the  text  of  the  parallel  passage  in  the  "  Chronicles,**  has 
however  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  translator  that  Hirata's  view 
is  the  correct  one. 

21.  lake'mi-na'gata-no'karni.  The  interpretation  of  the  name  is 
that  proposed  by  Motowori. 

22.  I.e.f  a  rock  which  it  would  take  a  thousand  men  to  lift. 

23.  This  expression  seems  here,  as  Motowori  says,  to  be  used  in 
the  sense  of  "  Come  on !"  It  has  survived  in  the  modern  word  saraba, 
which  sometimes  has  that  meaning. 

24.  I.e.,  the  Brave- Awful-Male- Deity's  hand  turned  first  into  an 
icicle  and  next  into  a  sword -blade  on  being  touched  by  the  Deity  Brave- 
August -Name- I'irm,  to  the  alarm  and  hurt  of  the  latter. 

25.  I.e.y  the  Lake  of  Suha.  No  satisfactory  etymology  of  the  name 
is  forthcoming. 

26.  In  later  times  called  Shinano.  The  usual  derivation  of  the  word 
is  that  which  connects  it  with  shina-zakay  "  mountainous  ascents," — an  ap- 
propriate enough  name  for  the  province  in  question.  It  is,  however, 
more  probably  derived  from  ^hituiy  the  name  of  a  tree  resembling  the 
lime  (7/7/rt  cordaia)  and  nu  or  no,  "moor." 

27.  I.e.  "  If  ye  will  build  me  a  temple  founded  on  the  nethermost 
rocks  and  reaching  up  to  Heaven  like  unto  the  august  residence  of  the 
Heavenly  Deity  who  is  coming  to  replace  me  as  sovereign  upon  earth,  I 
will  vanish  to  Hades,  and  serve  him  there;  and  as  for  the  Gods  my 
children,  none  of  them  will  rebel  against  their  new  I>ord,  If  the  Deity 
Thing-Sign-Master  be  accepted  as  the  protector  of  his  escort." — Some  of 
the  expressions  in  the  original  stand  in  need  of  explanation.  Suy  here 
rendered  "  nest "  in  accordance  with  the  character  ^  employed  in  writing 
it,  may  mean  "lattice"  ()|),  and  refer  to  the  lattice-work  over  the  hole 
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in  the  chimney  of  the  roof.  The  "succession  of  Heaven's  sun"  (in  Japa- 
nese fima  tsu  hi'isugi)  means  Ihe  inheritance  of  the  sovereignty  of  Japan, 
or  of  Idznmo.  Momotaradzu  ("  less  than  a  hundred  ")  is  the  Pillow- Word 
for  ya  s'>f  "eighty,"  and  for  some  other  words;  it  must  be  disregarded  in 
jnaking  sense  of  any  sentence  in  which  it  occurs.  The  "  eighty  road- 
windings  "  signify,  says  Motowori,  an  immensely  long  way,"  and  are  here 
meant  for  the  long  road  leading  to  Hades  or  for  Hades  itself  (Conf.  Sect. 
XCVI,  Note  7).  In  rendering  the  last  sentence  of  the  passage  (that 
commencing  "Again,  as  for  my  children,"  etc.),  which  is  particularly 
vague,  the  translator  has  been  guided  by  Motowori's  opinion,  which  seems 
the  most  satisfactory  one.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  deities  whose 
rear  and  van  the  Deity  Thing-Sign-Master  is  to  become,  are  those  who 
are  about  to  escort  the  new  sovereign  down  from  heaven. 

28.  I.e.,  disappeared. 

29.  The  passage  placed  within  brackets  is  supplied  by  Motowori  to 
fill  up  an  evident  omission  in  the  text. 

30.  Literally  "little  shore."     See  Note  10  to  this  Section. 

/-  31.     The  derivation  of  Tn^ish'  is  doubtful;  but  con/.  Sect.  LXXIXX, 

Note  2.  Motowori  remarks  that  we  seem  to  have  here  the  old  name  of 
the  place  now  known  only,  on  account  of  the  temple  which  it  contains, 
as  Kidzuki  no  Oho-yashirOt  i.e.  "  the  pestle-hardened  great  shrine." 

32.  Ktiski-ya-tama-no-kamu  Motowori  proposes  to  consider  tama  as 
a  contraction  of  tamukey  "offering,"  and  to  take  the  name  to  signify  "the 
Deity  of  Wondrous  Increasing  Offerings."  Hirata's  interpretation,  which 
is  followed  in  the  translation,  seems  better,  as  the  term  "eight  spirits" 
pr  "eight  [fold]  spirit"  accords  with  the  religious  role  attributed  to  this 
Deity  without  necessitating  any  hazardous  philological  conjectures.  The 
actual  character  used  to  write  the  disputed  word  is  5,  "jewel." 

33.  See  Sect.  VI.  Note  9. 

34.  The  word  "when"  must  be  understood  resumptively,  as  signify- 
ing  that  the  way  in  which  he  carried  out  his  task  was  by  tnrning  into  a 
cormorant,  making  platters,  etc 

35.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  word  me  (^;fti),  here  rendered  sea- 
weed, is  a  general  designation  or  the  name  of  a  particular  species. 

36.  Supposed  to  be  the  same  as,  or  similar  to,  the  modern  hon- 
dakara  {Halochola  macranlhd), 

37.  KamU'musU'bi-mi^oya-nO'kami. 

38.  The  translator  has  followed  Moribe  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
first  part  and  Hirata  ia  the  interpretation  of  the  latter  part  of  this  ex- 
-fremely   difficult    passage,  which    is  a  crux   to  all    the  commentators,  but 
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whose  general  sense  at  least  is  this:  «I  will  continue  drilling  fire  for 
the  God's  kitchen,  until  the  soot  hangs  down  from  the  roof  of  the  temple 
of  the  Ancestral  Deity  in  Heaven  above,  and  until  the  earth  below  is 
baked  down  to  its  nethermost  rocks;  and  with  the  fire  thus  drilled  will 
I  cook  for  him  the  fish  brought  in  by  the  fishermen,  and  present  them 
to  him  in  baskets  woven  of  split  bamboos  which  will  bend  beneath  their 
weight."  —  Another  plausible  interpretation  of  the  original  expression 
rendered  by  these  last  two  words  is  that  they  are  simply  the  Pillow-Word 
for  tcwcwo'towowo  ni,  "  bending."  The  rope  with  which  the  fishermen 
are  supposed  to  have  angled  is  described  in  detail  by  Hirata  (<*  Exposition 
of  the  Ancient  Histories,"  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  21)  as  a  long  rope  from  which 
other  strings,  each  with  a  hook  attached,  depended,  and  is  said  by  him 
to  be  still  in  use  in  the  provinces  of  Shimofusa  (Shimosa)  and  Hitachi. 
The  "  lattice  of  the  gable  "  must  be  understood  to  mean  bamboo  lattice 
covering  a  hole  beneath  the  gable,  which  served  as  a  chimney.  Moto- 
wori*8  remarks  on  this  passage  will  be  found  in  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  39-42  of 
his  Commentary,  and  Moribe*s  on  the  words  to-daru  ama  no  nihi-su 
(rendered  "on  the  heavenly  new  lattice  of  the  gable")  in  his  "Exami- 
nation of  Difficult  Words,"  Vol.  II.  pp.  26-29 ;  the  latter  especially  are 
well  worth  perusal  by  the  student.  Mr.  Satow,  in  one  of  the  notes  to 
his  translation  of  the  Rituals,  (See  Vol.  IX,  Pt.  II,  p.  209  of  these 
"  Transactions "),  gives  a  somewhat  divergent  rendering  of  this  passage, 
foHowing,  as  he  does,  the  interpretation  given  by  Motowori.  It  is  as 
follows:  "The  fire  which  I  have  drilled  will  I  burn  until  the  soot  of 
the  rich  and  sufficing  heavenly  new  nest  of  the  PARiiNT  Kami-musubi  in 
heaven  hangs  down  many  hand-breadths  long,  and  the  earth  below  will  I 
bake  down  to  its  bottom-most  rocks,  and  stretching  a  thousand  fathoms 
of  paper-mulberry  rope,  will  draw  together  and  bring  ashore,  the  fisher- 
man's large-mouthed  small-finned  suzuki,  [and]  will  offer  up  the  heavenly 
tish-food  on  bending  split  bamboos." 


[sect.    XXXIII. — THE  AUGUST   DESCENT   FROM    HEAVEN   OF 
HIS   AUGUSTNESS   THE  AUGUST   GRANDCHILD.] 

Then  the  Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity  and  the 
High-Integrity-Deity^  commanded  and  charged  the  Heir 
Apparent*    His    Augustness    Truly-Conqueror-I-Conquer- 
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Swift- Heavenly-Great-Great-Ears^  [saying :  '*  The  Brave- 
Awful-Possessing-Male-Deity]  says  that  he  has  now 
finished  pacifying  the  Central  Land  of  Reed-Plains.  So 
do  thou,  in  accordance  with  our  gracious  charge,  descend 
to  and  dwell  in  and  rule  over  it."  Then  the  Heir 
Apparent  His  Augustness  Truly-Conqueror-I-Conquer- 
Conquering-Swift-Heavenly-Great-Ears  replied,  saying : 
"While  1^  have  been  getting  ready  to  descend,  there  has 
been  born  [to  me]  a  child  whose  name  is  His  August- 
ness Heaven  -  Plenty  -  Earth  -  Plenty-Heaven's-Sun-Height- 
Prince-Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty.^  This  child  should  be  sent 
down."  [^As  for  this  august  child,^  he  was  augustly  107' 
joined  to  Her  Augustness  Myriad-Looms-Luxuriant- 
Dragcn-fly-Island-Princess,**  daughter  of  the  High-Integrat- 
ing-Deity,  and  begot  children :  His  Augustness-Heavenly 
Rice-ear-Ruddy,®  and  next  His  Augustness  Prince-Rice- 
ear-Ruddy-Plenty.*^]  Therefore,  in  accordance  with  these 
words,  they  laid  their  command  on  His  Augustness 
Prince  Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty,  deigning  to  charge  him 
with  these  words :  "  This  Luxuriant  Reed-Plain-Land- 
of-Fresh-Rice-ears"  is  the  'Mand  over  which  thou  shalt 
rule."  So  [he  replied]:  I  **  will  descend  from  Heaven 
according  to  your  commands."  So  when  His  Augustness 
Prince-RiCe-ear-Ruddy-Plenty  was  about  to  descend  from 
Heaven,  there  was  at  the  eight- forking  road  of  Heaven 
a  Deity  whose  refulgence  reached  upwards  to  the  Plain 
of  High  Heaven  and  downwards  to  the  Central  Land  of  xoS 
Reed-Plains.  So  then  the  Heaven-Shining-Great-August- 
Deity  and  the  High-Integrating  Deity  commanded  and 
charged  the  Heavenly-AIarming-Female-Deity^^  [saying] : 
"  Though  Ihou  art  but  a  delicate  female,  thou  art  a 
Deity  wh^  conquers  in  facing  Deities.^'*     So  be  thou    the 
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one  to  go  and  ask  thus :  '  This  being  the  road  by  which 
our  august  child  is  about  to  descend  from  Heaven,  who 
is  it  that  is  thus  there?*""  So  to  this  gracious  question 
he  replied,  saying  *'  P'  am  an  Earthly  Deity  named  the 
Deity  Prince  of  Saruta.^®  The  reason  for  my  coming 
here  is  that,  having  heard  of  the  [intended]  descent  of 
the  august  child  of  the  Heavenly  Deities,  I  have  come 
humbly  to  meet  him  and  respectfully  offer  myself  as 
His  Augustness's  vanguard."*"  Then  joining  to  him  His 
Augustness  Heavenly-Beckoning-Ancestor-Lord,  His  Au- 
gustness  Grand-Jewel,  Her  Augustness  Heavenly-Alarming- 
Female,  Her  Augustness  I-shi-ko-ri-do-me,  and  His  Au- 
gustness Jewel-Ancestor,**  in  all  five  chiefs  of  companies,** 
they  sent  him  down  from  Heaven.  Thereupon  they 
109  joined  to  him  the  eight-feet  [long]  curved  jewels  and 
mirror  that  had  allured  [the  Heaven-Shining-Great-August- 
Deity  from  the  Rock-Dwelling,**]  and  also  the  Herb- 
Quelling-Great-Sword,*^  and  likewise  the  Deity  Thought- 
Includer,  the  Hand-Strength-Male-Deity,  and  the  Deity 
Heavenly-Rock-Door-Opener**  of  Eternal  Night,**  and 
charged  him  thus :  '*  Regard  this  mirror  exactly  as  if  it 
were  our  august  spirit,  and  reverence  it  as  if  reverencing 
us  ".*^  Next  did  they  say :  **  Let  the  Deity  thought- 
Includer  take  in  hand  our  affairs,  and  carry  on  the 
government."  These  two  Deities  are  worshipped  at  the 
temple  of  Isuzu.*^  The  next,  the  Deity  of  Luxuriant- 
no  Food,***  is  the  Deity  dwelling  in  the  outer  temple  of 
Watarahi.*^  The  next,  the  Deity  Heavenly-Rock-Door 
Opener,  another  name  for  whom  is  the  Wondrous-Rock- 
True-Gate-Deity,  and  another  name  for  whom  is  the 
Luxuriant-Rock-True-Gate-Deity,** — this  Deity  of  the  Au- 
gust   Gate.*^     The  next,   the  Deity  Hand-Strength-Male, 
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dwells  in  Sanagata.  Now  His  Augustness  the  Heavenly- 
Beckoning- Ancestor -Lord  (is  Ihe  ancestor  of  the  Nakatomi  Chief- 
tains);«  His  Augustness  Grand  Jewel  (is  the  ancestor  of  the 
Imibe  Headmen) ;  M  Her  Augustness  the  Hcavenly-Alarming- 

Feniale  (is  the  ancestress  of  the  Duchesses  of  Saru^s);  Her  August- 
ness  I-shi-ko-ri-do-me  (is  the  ancestress  of  the  Mirror-Making  Chief- 
tains); 33  fjjs  Augustness- Jewel- Ancestor  (is  the  ancestor  of  the 
Jewel- Ancestor  Chief tains).35 


1.  Taka-gi-no'kami.     See  Sect.  XXXI.  Note  13. 

2.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  god  was  son  of  the  Sun-goddess 
(or  of  her  brother  Susa-no-wOy  "the  Impetuous  Male"; — see  Sect.  XII. 
Note  18,  and  also  the  first  two  sentences  of  Sect.  XIV  and  the  first 
sentence  of  Sect.  XV).  The  characters  rendered  •*  Heir  Apparent  are 
;jt^»  which  form  the  usual  Chinese  equivalent  of  that  term,  and  were 
lx)rrowed  by  the  Japanese.  Motowori's  reading  of  -them  as  Hi-tstigi  no 
mikOf  "Prince  of  the  Sun's  Succession/'  has  no  authority  but  his  own 
patriotic  fancy. 

3.  For  this  tremendous  name  see  Sect.  XIII  Note  18. 

4.  The  humble  character  f|,  "  servant  "  is  used  for  the  First  Per- 
sonal Pronoun. 

5.  Ame-  Higishi  -  kuni  •  nighhi'ama'tsu-hi'daka-hiko-ho-no-ni-nigi'UO-mi 
koto.  Excepting  as  regards  the  final  gi  of  ni-nigiy  which  it  is  surely  better 
with  Hirata  to  consider  as  helping  to  form  the  word  /«jjfr, "  plenty,"  than 
to  take  it  as  a  separate  ^word  signifying  "lord,"  as  Motowori  does,  the 
translation  follows  Motowori's  interpretation  of  (he  various  component 
par(5  of  this  tremendous  name,  which  is  mostly  abbreviated  to  its  latter 
portion.  It  is  precisely  to  this  latter  portion  (the  syllables  hiko-Ao-no-nigi) 
that  considerable  doubt  attaches.  Ho  might  means  "  fire "  rather  than 
"rice-ears,"  and  Motowori  himself  suggests  that  m'-nigi  should  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  a  corruption  of  nigi-kakij  "plentiful  spikes  of  grain,"  rather 
than  as  "ruddy  plenty."  About  the  meaning  of  the  rest  of  the  name 
there  cannot  be  much  doubt.  "  Heaven's  Sun  Height "  must  be  under- 
stood as  an  honorific  designation  signifying  "  high  as  the  sun  in  heaven." 

6.  The  translator  puts  this  sentence  between  brackets  because  it  is 
an  evident  interruption  of  the  main  story.  Indeed  the  edition  of  1687 
prints  it  as  a  note  to  the  text.     The  grammar,  of  it  is  curious,  as,  on  a  first 
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reading,  one  would  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  <<this  child/*  i.e.,  His 
August  Ame-nigishi'kuni'nigishi'amatsU'hi-daka-hiko-ho-no-ni'nigi^  was  the 
father  of  Iliko-ho-fio-ni'tiigi.  But  the  latter  name  is  but  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  former,  and  the  god  could  not  be  his  own  father.  The  mean- 
ing rather  is  (and  such  a  construction  is  not  so  forced  in  Japanese  as  it 
sounds  in  English):  *'  As  for  the  parentage  of  this  child,  he  was  bom  of 
the  marriage  [of  His  Augustness  Truly-Couqueror-etc]  with  Her  August- 
ness  Myriad -Ix)oms-etc.  Princess.  There  is,  however,  real  confusion  in 
the  traditional  genealogy,  as  the  "  Chronicles  "  make  the  deity  in  question 

father  to  His  Augustness  Heavenly- Rice- ear-Ruddy,  instead  of  younger 
brother. 

7.  Viz.  His  Augustness  Truly-Conqueror-etc. 

8.  Yorodzit-hatatoyo-aki-dzu-shi  hime-no-tnikoto.  Mabuchi,  as  quoted 
l)y  Motowori,  suggests  ihat  yorodzu,  "myriad,"  should  be  connected  with 
the  word  yotoshi  "  good,"  as  signifying  an  extreme  degree,  the  ne  plus 
ultra.  But,  though  perhaps  a  good  guess  at  the  origin  of  the  word, r. it 
need  not  atfect  our  estimate  of  its  actual  signification.  The  translator 
lias,  however,  followed  Mabuchi  in  considering  the  syllable  shi  as  an 
apocopated  form  of  shimay  **  island,"  and  Aki-dzu-shi[ma\  as  having  its 
usual  signification  of  *'  Dragon-fly  Island"  (more  literally  "Island  of  the 
Autumn  Insect)  rather  than  accept  Motowori's  explanation  of  shi  as 
representing  the  Verb  chijimUy  "  to  be  puckered,"  and  of  the  whole  com- 
pound aki-dzu-shi  as  signifying  "crape  like  dragon-flies*  wings."  Not 
only  is  there  no  mention  of  crape  in  other  passages  of  these  "  Records," 

but  the  derivation  does  not,  to  say  the  least,  recommend  itself  on  philo- 
gical  grounds. 

9.  Ame'HO'hO'akari-no-Mikoto.  The  word  rendered  "  ripe  "  will  bear 
equally  well  the  interpretation  of  "  red." 

10.  Hiko-ho-no-ni-nigii  the  abbreviated  form  of  the  name  in  Note  5. 

11.  7'oyo-ashi'hara-no-midzU'ho-no-kuni.  This  •  periphrastic  synonym 
of  Japan  has  appeared  under  a  slightly  shorter  form  in  Sect.  IX  (Note  18). 

12.  .Imetto-udztime-no-kdmif  the  goddess  whose  loud,  bold  merri- 
ment was  ihe  chief  cause  of  the  Sun-Goddess  emerging  from  her  retreat 
in  the  cavern  (see  Sect.  XVI,  Note  28). 

13.  /.e,f  "  The  brazen-facedness  allows  thee  to  stare  others  out  of 
countenance,  and  make  them  uneasy." 

14.  Between  this  sentence  and  the  next,  the  Alarming-Female-Deity 
must  be  supposed  to  have  gone  on  her  embassy  and  to  have  delivered 
the  message  with  which  she  had  been  entrusted. 

15.  Written  ([|,  literally  "servant." 
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16.  SartUa-biko-no-kamu  I'his  is  Motowori's  reading.  The  more 
usual  reading  is  Saruda-hikoj  transposing  the  nigori.  Hirata  prefers  to 
read  Sada-biko,  and  takes  Saruta  or  Sada  to  be  the  name  of  «  place, 
which  indeed  seems  the  most  acceptable  view.  The  name  actually  signifies 
'monkey  field."  Motowori's  interpretation  of  its  import  is  a  marvellous 
example  of  Japanese  etymological  gymnastics  (see  Vol.  XV,  p.  16  of  his 
Commentary).    Moribe's  derivation  from  sari-hale- hiko  3IIKK)  ^  ^^  better, 

17.  Or  "guide." 

18.  For  these  five  names  and  for  the  Deity  Thought-Includer  and 
the  [Heavenly.]  Pland-Strength-Male-Deity  mentioned  a  few  lines  further 
on,  see  Sect.  XVI,  Notes  15,  16,  28,  12,  13,  7,  and  27  respectively. 

19.  Tomo-no-wo,  This  expression  is  here  taken  to  refer  to  the 
various  offices  assumed  by  the  five  deities  in  question  at  the  time  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Sun-Goddess  into  the  cave.  It  signifies  properly  the 
head  of  a  company. 

20.  The  allusion  is  to  the  story  in  Sect.  XVI.  Moribc,  in  his 
Critique  on  Motowori's  Commentary,  points  out  that  it  was  only  the 
mirror  which  allured  the  goddess  from  the  cave.  In  the  Japanese  original 
of  this  passage,  however,  even  moie  than  in  the  English  translation,  the 
expression  «  that  had  allured "  is  made  to  refer  to  both  objects. 

21.  Obtained  from  the  tail  of  the  Serpent  of  Koshi.  See  the  story 
in  Sect.  XVIII. 

22.  Ame-nO'iha4o-wake  no  kanii,  Ilirata  observes  that  this  must  not 
be  considered  as  the  name  of  an  independent  Deity,  but  be  taken  simply 
as  an  alternative  name  of  Ame-no-ta-jikara-wo-no-kami  (the  *'  Heavcnly- 
Iland-Slrength-Male-Deity  "),  The  part  taken  by  this  Deity  in  the^legend 
narrated  in  Sect.  XVI  seems  a  sufficient  warrant  for  such  an  opinion, 
though  a  little  lower  down  in  this  Section  the  two  are  again  mentione<l 
separately. 

23.  Toko'yo.  These  words,  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  Japanese 
construction,  [are  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  clause,  must  be 
understood  to  apply  either  to  the  three  gods  collectively  or  to  the  first- 
mentioned  (the  Deity  Thought-Includer)  alone. 

24.  Or  "  worshipping  before  us,"  or  "  in  our  presence."  The  strictly 
logical  concordance  of  an  English  sentence  makes  it  appear  as  if  the 
mirror  were  to  be  taken  (o  represent  the  spirit  of  both  Deities  whose 
names  are  subjects  of  the  first  clause.  In  Japanese,  however,  all  such 
concordances  are  much  more  loosely  observed^  and  it  is  only  the  spirit  of 
the  Sun- Goddess  that  we  roust  understand  to  be  here  intended. 
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25.  IstiMU  (httxHTj  *'isky  bells,"  or  else  perhapg  the  name  of  a  kind 
oC  grass  with  which  the  neighboorhood  may  originally  have  been  over- 
grown) is  the  name  of  the  site  of  the  **  Inner  Temple  "  of  Ise.  It  is  in 
the  Japanese  text  preceded  t^  the  Pillow^ Word  saku-kushiro,  literally 
"  rent  bracelet.*'    See  Mabuchi's  «  Dictionary  of  Pillow- Words  "  s.  v. 

26.  Toyo-uke'ftO'kanii,  the  same  as  Toyo-uke-bime  (see  Sect.  VII 
Note  6).  The  mention  of  this  goddess  in  this  place  is  carious,  as  she 
would  not  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  legend.  Motowori,  however, 
supposes  that  it  is  through  some  accidental  omission  that  she  does  not 
figure  in  the  list  of  deities  said  to  have  accompanied  the  heaven-descended 
Sovereign. 

27.  This  name  signifies  "  meeting  when  crossing "  or  <'  crossing  to 
meet,"  and  is  connected  by  the  commentators  with  an  unimportant  tradi- 
tion, for  which  see  Motowori's  Conmientary,  Vol.  XV.  y.  48. 

28.  These  two  names  are  in  the  original  Kyski'iha-ma'iio'no-kanii 
and  Tcyo-i&a'm€td9'He-kaini.  The  tradition  in  the  '<  Gleanings  of  Ancient 
Story  "  makes  them  two  separate  deities. 

29.  Viz.  of  the  gate  or  gates  of  the  Imperial  Palace. 

30.  Etymology  obscure. 

31.  Nakatomi  no  nturazhi.  Nakatomi  is  taken  by  Motowori  to  be  a 
contraction  of  naka-tori-omiy  and  by  Mabuchi  to  be  a  contraction  of 
uaka-isu-oniit  either  of  which  may  be  freely  rendered  "  middemen,"  "inter- 
cessors," referring  to  the  religious  functions  which  were  hereditary  in  this 
family.  (See  <'  Commentary  on  the  Ritual  of  the  General  Purification," 
Vol.  II.  pp.  2-3.) 

32.  Imibe  no  obito.  Imibe  is  derived  from  iniUy  "  to  avoid,"  i^.  •*  to 
abstain  from,"  and  tnure^  "  a  flock  "  or  "  collection  of  persons,"  "  a  clan," 
and  refers  to  the  religious  duties  of  this  hereditary  class  of  priests,  which 
naturally  required  their  avoidance  of  all  ceremonial  uncleanness.  The  word 
"priest"  would  fairly,  though  freely,  represent  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
pound. 

•^1,  Saru  me  no  kimi.  For  the  traditional  origin  of  this  name  see 
Sect.  XXXV.  These  "  duchesses  "  were  priestesses :  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
dispute  between  the  commentators  whether  the  title  was  simply  an  official 
one,  or  hereditary  in  the  female  line. 

34«  JCagami^tsukuri  no  mttroMhi,  Of  this  family  nothing  would  seem 
to  be  known. 
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35.  Tama-na-ya  (or  Tama  n*Oya)  no  murazhi.  But  the  name  should 
probably  be  Tam^-tsukuri  no  muroMAi,  i>.  *<  Jewel-Making  Chieftains/'  a 
"gentile  name*'  which  is  found  in  the  later  literature.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, we  should  understand  both  this  name  and  the  previous  one  to  be 
simple  ir.vjnticn)  by  names  of  which  divine  ancestry  was  claimed  for  the 
hereditary  guilds  of  jewellers  and  mirror-makers. 


[SECT.XXXIV. — ^THE  AUGUST   REIGN    IN  HIMUKA   OF   HIS  HI 

AUGUSTNESS   PRINCE  RICE-EAR-RUDDY-PLENTY.] 

So  then  [the  Heaven-Shining-Great- August-Deity  and 
the  High-Integrating-Deity]  commanded'  His  Augustneaa 
Heaven*s-Prince-Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty ;  and  he,  leaving 
the  Heavenly  Rock-Seat,'  pushing  asunder  the  eight-fold 
heavenly  spreading  clouds,  and  dividing  a  road  with  a 
mighty  road-dividing,  set  off  floating  shut  up  in  the 
Floating  Bridge  of  Heaven,^  and  descended  from  Heaven 
onto  the  peak  of  Kuzhifuru  which  is  Takachiho  in  Tsu-  112 
kushi.**  So  His  Heavenly  Great  Wondrous  Augustness* 
and  His  Augustness  Heaven's-Round-Eyes,^  both®  taking 
on  their  backs  the  Heavenly  rock-quiverSj*  taking  at  their 
side  the  large  mallet-headed  swords,'*  taking  in  their 
hands  the  Heavenly  vegetable-wax-tree  bow,"  and  clasp- 
ing under  their  arms  the  Heavenly  true  deer-arrows,  stood 
in  his  august  van  in  respectful  attendance.  So  His 
Heavenly-Great-Wondrous-Augustness  (is  the  ancestor  of  the 
Kume  Lords).i3  Thereupon  he  said  :  '*  This  place  is  opposite 
to  the  "  land  of  Kara."  One  comes  straight  across  to 
the  august  Cape  of  Kasasa;^^  and  it  is  a  land  whereon  113 
the  morning  sun  shines  straight,  a  land  which  the  evening 
sun*s  sunlight  ilhimines.  So  this  place  is  an  exceedingly 
good  place.'  ,\'     Having   thus  spoken,  he  made  stout  th^ 
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temple-pillars  on  the  nethermost  rock-bottom,  and  made 
high  the  cross-beams  to  the  Plain  of  High  Heaven/'  and 
dwelt  there. 


1.  Motowori  makes  Sect.  XXXIV  commence  here,  and  it  seems  on 
the  whole  best  to  follow  him  in  so  doing,  as  the  entire  period  of  the 
re-gn  on  earth  of  the  first  of  the  heaven-descended  gods  is  thus  included 
in  one  Section.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "  Descent  from  Heaven,"  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  preceding  Sect.,  cannot  properly  M»e  said  to  Ikj 
accomplished  until  the  end  of  this  first  sentence  of  Sect.  XXXIV.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Japanese  name  of  th's  first  deUy-king  is  (in 
its  abbreviated  ond  most  commonly  used  form)  Hiko-ho-no-m-nigi, 

2.  Motowori  proposes  to  suppress  the  character  |g,  ''commanded," 
in  this  clause,  and  the  character  jf^,  *'  and,"  at  the  beginning  of  the  next, 
and  to  take  ihe  Prince  as  the  subject  of  the  whole  sentence.  This  would 
be  convenient;  but  the  characters  |g  and  [fg  are  in  all  the  texts. 

3.  /.^.,  his  place  in  jjeaven.  The  original  Japanese  of  the  term  is 
ama-ftO'ihakttra. 

4.'  The  translator  has  adopted  the  interpretation  proposed  by' Hirata, 
the  only  commentator  who  gives  an  'acceptable  view  of  this  extremely 
diffioult  clause^  which  Motowori  admitted  that  he  .did  not  understand.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Hinita  identifies  the  ''  Floating  j  Bridge  of 
Heaven "  with  the  *•  Heavenly  Roclc-Boat."  (For  details  see  his  "  Ex- 
position of  the  'Ancient  Histories,"  Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  31-32). 

5.  Tsukttshi>  anciently  the  name  of  the  whole  of  the  large  island 
farming  the  South-Westem  corner  of  Japan,  and  Himuka  (in  modern 
pronunciation  Hiuga},.  one  of  the  provinces  into  which  that  island  is 
(iividedy  have  already  been  mentioned  in  Sect.  V.  Note  14  and  Sect.  X 
Note  4  respectively.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  mountain  here^  named 
is  the  modem  Takachiho-yama  or  Kirishima-yama,  but  the  latter  viewMs 
generally  preferred.  Kuzhifuru  is  explained  (perhaps  somewhat^hazardous.- 
ly)  as  meaning  "  wondrous,"  while   Taka-chuht)  signifies    "  high-thousand- 


rice-ears.*" 


6.  Ame-f70-aski-hi  fio  mikoto.     The  interpretation  isjonlyjconjectural. 

7.  '  Ama^tsu^kupte  no  mikotQ.  The  traditional  origin  of  this  curious 
name  will  be  found  below  in  the  third  and  fourlh  Songs  of  Sect.  LI  (see 
Notes  21  and  22  to  that  Section),  where  the  "sharp  slit  eyes"  of  this 
worthy  are  specially  referred  to.  But  Moribe  seems  to  prove  _that  kume 
is  in  reality  not  a  i^ersonal  name,  at    all,   but   simply jthe^  old   tcrni  ^for 
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"army,"  through  a  misconception  of  the  original  import  of  which  has 
arisen  the  idea  that  O/io-kume  and  Oho-tomo  were  two  distinct  personages. 
The  elaborate  and  interesting  note  on  this  subject  in  his  **  Examination 
of  Difficult  Words,"  Vol.  II,  pp.  46-55  is  well  worth  consulting.  'J'he 
only  point  in  which  the  present  writer  differs  from  him  is  with  regard  to 
the  etymology  of  the  word  kume^  which  Moribe  connects  with  kumiy  *'  a 
company,"  and  kumay  "  a  bravo,"  whereas  in  the  opinion  of  the  former 
it  is  probably  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  ancient  mispronunciation  of 
the  Chinese  word  ckun  (^)  modern  Japanese  gtoty  "  army,"  "  troops." 

8.  The  Auxiliary  Numeral  here  used  is  that  properly  denoting 
human  beings,  not  deities,— -////^zn  (HA)*  instead   of  futa-hashira  (ll;^). 

9.  In  Japanese  ama  no  iha-yugi, 

10.  Tliis  is  the  generally  received  interpretation  of  the  obscure 
original  term  kabu-twchi  (or  kabti-tsuhui)  no  /achi,  the  parallel  term  iV///- 
tsutsui  being  understood  to  mean  "  a  mallet-headed  sword  made  of  stone." 
(Both  names  appear  below  in  the  Song  at  the  end  of  Sect.  XLVIII, 
Note  4).  Moribe,  however,  ki  his  **  Idzn  no  Chi-ivakif*  rejecting  the 
opinion  that  any  part  of  the  swords  were  made  of  stone,  explains  kabu- 
isutsui  in  the  sense  of  "  broad -tempered  "  and  ishi-fsuimi  in  that  of 
"  hard-tempered." 

11.  For  the  bows  and  arrows  here  mentioned  see  XXXI.  Note  5. 

12.  Ohotorno  no  murazhi,  a  common  "gentile  name"  down  to 
historical  times.  Oho-tomo  means  "  numerous  companies"  or  "  large  tribe," 
in  allusion,  as  Moribe  supposes,  to  the  force  of  which  the  personage  here 
mentioned  was  the  general. 

13.  Kume  no  atahe.     Conf.  Note  7. 

14.  Or  Kan  according  to  the  Sinico-Japanese  reading.  We  might 
render  it  in  English  by  Korea.     The  Chinese  character  is  ^. 

15.  Etymology  uncertain.  An  alternative  form  of  thb  name,  which, 
is  preserved  in  the  "  Chronicles,"  is  Xagnsa^  which  Ilirata  thinks  may 
stand  for  Nagasaki. 

16.  This  is  the  sense  of  the  original  Japanese  text  of  this  passage 
as  literally  as  it  can  be  rendered,  and  so  the  older  editors  understood  it. 
Molowori  however,  though  not  daring  actually  lo  alter  the  characters, 
assumes  that  they  are  corrupt,  and  in  his  kana  rendering  gives  us  this 
instead  :  "  Thereupon,  j)assing  searchingly  through  a  bare-backed  empty 
country,  he  arrived  at  the  august  cape  of  Kasasa,  and  said:  *This  land 
is  a  land  whereon  the  morning^  sun  shines  straight,  etc.'"  His  evident 
reason  for  wi.shing  to  alter  the  reading   is    simply    and   Folcly  to    conceal 
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the  fact  that  Korea  is  mentioned  in  a  not  unfriendly  manner,  in  the 
traditional  account  of  the  divine  age,  i.e.  long  before  the  epoch  of  its  so- 
called  revelation  and  conquest  by  the  Empress  Jin-go  (see  Sect.  XCVI  to 
XCVIII).  That  the  parallel  passage  of  the  "Chronicles"  lends  some 
sanction  to  his  view  is  no  excuse  for  so  dishonest  a  treatment  of  the  text 
he  undertakes  to  commentate ;  for  the  "  Records  "  and  the  **  Chronicles  *' 
often  differ  greatly  in  the  accounts  they  have  preser^'ed.  One  of  Moto- 
wori's  arguments  is  that,  as  Kasasa  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  province 
of  Fliuga,  it  could  not  have  been  opposite  to  Korea,  seeing  that  Hiuga. 
faces  east  and  not  west.  He  here  forgets  that  a  little  later  on  in  his 
own  same  Commenlnry  (V^ol.  XVIl,  p.  86)  he  asserts  that  Hiuga  in  ancient 
times  included  thj  provinces  of  Ohosumi  and  Satsuma,  the  latter  of  which 
does  face  we^t. 

17.     I.e.^  he  built  hiirself  a  palace  to  dwell  in    (Conf.  Sect.  XXXII, 
Note  27). 


[sect.    XXXV. — THE   DUCHESS  OF   SARU.] 

So  then  he  charged  Her  Augustness  the  Heavenly- 
Alarming-Female  [saying]:  "Do  thou,  who  wast  the 
one  to  make  known  this  Great  Deity  Prince  of  Saruta 
who  respectfully  served  as  my  august  vanguard,^  respect- 
fully escort  him  [back] ;  and  do  thou  likewise  bear  the 
august  name  of  that  Deity,  and  respectfully  serve  me.** 
Wherefore  the  Duchesses  of  Saru  bear  the  name  of  the 
Male  Deity  the  Prince  of  Saruta,  and  the  women  are 
Duchesses  of  Saru.- 

1.  See  Sect.  XXXIII  from  a  little  before  Note  ii  to   Note  17. 

2.  Q.d.^  instead  of  the  men  being  Dukes,  as  would  be  more  natural. 
The  title  was  confined  to  females  (see  Sect.  XXXIII,  Note  2,^^. 
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[sect.    XXXVI. — THE   DEITY   PRINCE   OF  SARUTA  114 

AT   AZAKA.] 

Now  when  this  Deity  Prince  of  Saruta  dwelt  at  Azaka,^ 
he  went  out  fishing,  and  had  his  hand  caught  by  a  hirabu 
shell-fish,^  and  was  drowned  in  the  brine  of  the  sea.  So 
the  name  by  which  he  was  called  when  he  sank  to  the 
bottom  was  the  Bottom-Touching-August-Spirit  ;"^  the  name 
by  which  he  was  called  when  the  sea- water  gurgled  up 
was  the  Gurgling-up-August-Spirit;'*  the  name  by  which 
he  was  called  when  the  bubbles  formed  was  the  Bubble- 
Bursting-August-Spirit.'^  Thereupon  [Her  Augustness  the 
Heavenly- Alarming-Female],  having  escorted  [back]  the 
Deity  Prince  of  Saruta,  came  back,®  and  at  once  drove 
together  all  the  things  broad  of  fin  and  the  things  narrow 
of  fin,^  and  asked  them,  saying :  "  Will  ye  respectfully 
serve  the  august  son  of  the  '*  Heavenly  Deities  ?  *' — upon 
which  all  the  fishes  declared  that  they  would  respectfully 
serve  him.  Only  the  beche-de-mer  said  nothing.  Then 
Her  Augustness  the  Heavenly-Alarming-Female  spoke  to 
the  beche-de-mer,  saying :  **  Ah !  this  mouth  is  a  mouth 
that  gives  no  reply !  " — and  [with  these  words]  slit  the 
mouth  with  ■  her  stiletto.*  So  at  the  present  day  the  115 
beche-de-mer  has  a  slit  mouth.  Wherefore  [from  august 
reign  to]  august  reign,  when  the  offerings  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  Shima®  are  presented  [to  the  Emperor],  a  portion 
of  them  is  granted  to  the  Duchesses  of  Saru. 

1.  Etymology  unknown. 

2.  What  species  was  denoted  by  this  ancient  name  is  not  clear ;  but 
one  of  Molowori's  suggestion,  to  the  effect  that  it  may  have  been  identical 
with  the  modern  sarubo-yahi  (a.  shell  of  a  family  Arcadofj  probably  Area 
ntbcrenata),  the  oiigin  of  whose  name  would  thus  be  traced  up  to  the 
mythological  age,  is  at  least  ingenious. 
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3.  Soko-daku-mi-tama. 

4.  Tsubu-tatsti-mi'tama, 

5.  Aha-saku-vti-tama,  Saku  might  be  translated  by  "  opening/' 
"  forming,"  etc.  It  is  the  same  word  as  that  used  to  express  the  blossom- 
ing of  a  flower. 

6.  The  characters  rendered  *•  came  back  "  arc  jSE^lI-  Motowori  and 
Ilirata  l)9lievc  j^l  to  be  put  erroneously  for  ^,  which  would  give  the 
sense  of  "  arrived  there,"  and  would  thus  enable  us  to  locate  the  episode 
of  the  fishes  at  Ise  instead  of  in  Iliuga,  which  would  belter  suit  the 
concluding  clause  of  this  Section  narrating  the  participation  cJ  the 
Duchesses  of  Saru  in  the  first-fruits  of  the  province  of  Shima.  If  the 
word  Shiina  however  here  means,  not  tlie  province  of  that  name,  but 
iiinply  *' isiaiKls  "  in  j;eiicral,  there  is  nolhing  lo  be  gained  by  the  pro- 
posed emeuilalion,  wliich  has  moreover  no  sanction  from  any  text;  and 
it  may  l>e  added  that  no  notice  is  to  be  found  in  any  history  of  the 
custom  here  said  to  have  existed. 

7.  Le.  all  the  fishes  IxHh  great  and  small. 

8.  Liler.illy,  "  small  string-sword,"  supposed  to  have  Ixicn  so  called 
from  its  having  been  carried  inside  the  garments,  attached  to  the  under- 
belt. 

The  smallest  of  the  Japanese  provinces,  situated  to  the  East  of  Jsc. 
The  name  signifies  **  island,"  and  it  is  possible  that  it  ought  here  to  be 
taken  in  that  sense  as  a  common  noun. 


[sect.    XXXVII. — THE  CURSE  OF   THE    DEITV    GRE.\T- 

MOUNTAIN-POSSESSOR.] 

Hereupon  His  Augustness  Heaven's-Suii-Height-Piiiicc- 
Rice-car-Ruddy-Plenly  met  a  beautiful  person  at  the 
august  cape  of  Kasasa,  and  asked  her  whose  daughter 
she  was.  She  replied,  saying :  **  I  am  a  daughter  of 
the  Deity-Great-Mountain-Possessor/  and  my  name  is  the 
Divine-Princess-of-Ata,^  another  name  by  which  I  am 
called  being  Princess  -  Blossoming  -  Brilliantly  -  Like  -  the- 
Flowers-of-the-Trees."^     Acrain    he  asked:     "  Hast  thou 
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any  brethren?  "*  She  repHed,  saying:  *' There  is  my 
elder  sister,  Princess  -  Long  -  as  -  the  -  Rocks."'  Then  he 
charged  her,  [saying]  :  *'  Ego  sun  cupidus  coiendi  tecum. 
Tibi  quomodo  ''videlur?"  She  reph'ed,  saying:  "I*  am 
not  able  to  say.  My  father  the  Deity  Great-Mountain- 
Possessor  will  say."  So  he  sent  a  request  [for  her]  to 
her  father  the  Deity  Great-IMountain-Possessor,  who  great- 
ly delighted,  respectfully  sent  her  off,  joining  to  her  her  116 
elder  sister  Princess  Long-as-the-Rocks,  and  causing  mer- 
chandise to  be  carried  on  tables  holding  an  hundred," 
So  then,  owing  to  the  elder  sister  being  very  hideous, 
[His  Augustness  Prince-  Rice -ear-Ruddy-Plenty]  was 
alarmed  at  the  sight  of  her,  and  sent  her  back,  only 
keeping  the  younger  sister  Princess-BIossoming-Brilliantly- 
Likc-the-Flowcrs-of-thc-Trecs,  whom  he  wedded  for  one 
night.  Then  the  Dcity-Great-Mountain-Possessor  was 
covered  with  shame  at  Princess  Long-as-the-Rocks  being 
sent  back,  and  sent  a  message  [to  His  Augustness  Prince- 
Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty],  saying  :  '*  My  reason  for  res~ 
pectfu'ly  presenting  both  my  daughters  together  was  that, 
by  sending  Princess-Long-as-the-Rocks,  the  august  off- 
spring® of  the  Heavenly  Deity ,^  though  the  snow^°  fall 
and  the  wind  blow,  might  live  eternally  immovable  like 
unto  the  enduring  rocks,  and  again  that  by  sending 
Princess-Blossoming-Brilliantly-  Like-the  -  Flowers  -  of-  thc- 
Trees,  [they]  might  live  flourishingly  like  unto  the  flow- 
ering of  the  blossoms  of  the  trees  :  to  insure  this,^^  I 
offered'^  them.  But  owing  to  thy  thus  sending  back^" 
Princess  Long-as-the-Rocks,  and  keeping  only  Princess- 
Blossoming-Brilliantly-Like-the-Flowers-of-the-Trees,  the 
august  offspring  of  the  Heavenly  Deity  shall  be  but  as 
frail  ^*  as  the  flowers  of  the    trees."      So    it    is    for   this  117 
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reason  that  down  to  the  present  day  the  august  lives  of 
Their  Augustnesses  the  Heavenly  Sovereigns*^  are  not 
long. 

1.  See  Sect.  VI.  Note  17. 

2.  Kamu-ata-tiu-hime.    Ata  is  a  place  in  Satsuma. 

3.  Or  «*  Tree."  Ko-no-hana-saku-ya-hime.  Perhaps  (though  there  Is 
no  native  authority  for  doing  so)  we  might  rather  understand  saku  as  a 
Causative  in  intention,  though  not  in  form,  and  render  the  name  thus  : 
"  Princess-Causing-the-Flowers-of-the-Trees-to-Bloisoin."  The  tree  alluded 
to  is  doubtless  the  cherry.  This  deity  is  now  worshipped  as  the  goddess 
of  Mount  Fuzhi  (Fusiyama),  and  in  common  parlance  the  last  member  of 
the  compound  forming  her  name  does  not  receive  the  nigjri^  —  hime 
instead  of  buiie.  The  syllable  ya  has  no  signification  in  this  and  similar 
names.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  another  sister  named 
"  Princess-Falling-like-the-Flowers-of-the-Trees.     (See  Sect.  XX.  Note  5.) 

4.  Or  perhaps,  so  written  jl,^,  the  original  expression  were  here 
l^etter  rendered  by  "sisters." 

5.  /.^.,  as  enduring  as  the  rocks.  The  original  name  is  Jha-na^a- 
hime. 

6.  The  character  used  here  and  immediately  below  for  the  First 
rersonal  Pronoun  is  m,  *•  servant." 

7.  /.^.,  every  kind  of  goods  as  a  dowry  for  his  daughters. 

8.  The  usual  word  child  (-f)  is  employed  in  the  text;  but  it  here 
almost  certainly  has,  as  Motowori  suggests,  a  more  extended  meaning, 
and  signifies  the  posterity  of  the  Sun-Goddess  or  of  Prince-Rice-ear-Ruddy- 
Plenty  generally,  i.e.  the  Emperors  of  Japan.  The  vaguer  term  "  ofispnng  " 
is  therefoie  nearer  to  the  author's  intention. 

9.  Le.f  either  of  the  Sun-Goddess  or  of  Prince-Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenly. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  sense,  whichever  of  these  two  deities  we 
take  the  speaker  to  refer  to.  The  Sun- Goddess  \va.«  his  ancestress,  and  he 
was  ancestor  of  the  Japanese  F.mperors. 

10.  Or  "  snow  and  rain,"  the  reading  being  uncertain. 

11.  Or  "having  sworn  this,"  or  "pledged  [myself  to  the  accom- 
plishment of]  this." 

12.  The  Chinese  characters  used  are  those  properly  denoting  the 
presenting  of  tribute. 

13.  Motowori  proposes  an  emendation  in  this  passage  of  jlfc-^  to 
Hf'^,  which  would  not  materially  alter  the  sense. 
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14.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  syllables  a-ma-hi-no-miy  here  rendered 
by  the  words  "but  as  frail"  in  accordance  with  Motowori's  and  Moribe's 
tentative  interpretalion,  is  extremely  obscure.  The  parallel  passage  in  the 
"Chronicles"  is  i^^^^^y  i.e.  "fading  and  falling  like  the  flowers  oj 
the  trees." 

15.  The  characters  rendered  "Heavenly  Sovereign"  are '5^^,  a 
common  Japanese  designation  of  the  Emperor.  It  would,  especially  in  the 
later  volumes  of  this  work  where  the  expression  b  repeated  on  almost 
every  page,  be  more  convenient  to  translate  by  the  single  word  "  Em- 
peror." But  the  commentators  lay  great  stress  on  the  high  significance 
bof  the  component  portions  of  the  title,  which,  they  contend,  was  no 
orrowed  from  China,  but  was  Hrst  used  in  Japan.  It  is  first  met  with  int 
Chinese  history  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,  just 
early  enough  indeed  for  it  to  have  been  borrowed  before  the  time  of  the 
compilation  of  these  "  Records."  But  as  there  was  no  difficulty  in  putting 
together  the  two  component  parts  "  Heavenly,  Sovereign,"  it  is  possible 
that  the  contention  of  the  Japanese  commentators  is  correct.  The  ancient 
pure  Dative  term  seems  to  liave  been  Sumera-mikotOy  for  which  Mr.  Satow 
has  proposed  the  rendering  of  "  Sovereign  Augustness." 


[sect.    XXXVIII. —  THE   AUGUST   CHILD-BEARING   OF   PRINCESS- 
BLOSSOMING   BRILLIANTLY-LIKE-THE-FLOWERS- 

OF-THE-TREES.] 

So  later  on  Princess-Blossoming-Brilliantly-Like-the- 
Flov/ers-of-the-Trees  waited  on^  [His  Augustness  Prince 
Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty,  and  said  :  **  P  am  pregnant,  and 
now  the  time  for  my  delivery  approaches.  **  It  is  not  fit 
for  me  to  be  dehVered  of  the  august  offspring  of  Heaven 
privately  f  so  I  tell  thee."  Then  [His  Augustness  Prince 
Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty]  said  :  '*  Princess-Blossoming- Bril- 
liantly !^  what !  pregnant  after  one  night  !^  It  cannot  be 
my  child.  It  must  surely  be  the  child  of  an  Earthly 
Deity."®  Then  she  replied,  saying:  "If  the  child  with  118 
which  I  am  pregnant  be  the  child  of  an  Earthly  Deity, 
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TTiy  delivery  will  not  be  fortunate.  If  it  be  the  august 
child  of  the  Heavenly  Deity,"  it  will  be  fortunate;" — 
and  thereupon  she  built  a  hall  eight  fathoms  [long]  with- 
out doors ,''  went  inside  th^  hall  and  plastered  up  [the 
entrance]  with  earth ;  and  when  the  time  came  for  her 
delivery,  <5he  set  fire  to  the  hall  and  was  delivered.^  So 
the  name  of  the  child  that  was  born  when  the  fire  was 
burning    most    fiercely   was    His    Augustncss    Fire-Shine^" 

(ihis  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Hayabito,  Dukes  of  Ata)  ;'*    the     name     of 

the    chi'd    born    next  was  His  Augustness  Fire-Climax;^' 

the  aui^ust^^  name  of  the  child  born  next  was  His  August- 

»i9ncss    Fiie-Subside/*    another    name     for    whom    is    His 

Augustness     Heaven's-Sun-Height-Prihce-Great-Rice-ears- 

Lord-Eirs^*     tliree  Dcities^^  in  all). 


1.  More  literally  •*  came  to";  but  (he  character  which  is  employed 
implies  that  her  visit  was  to  a  superior. 

2.  Written  with  the  characier  ^,  a  "concubine"  or  **  handmaid  " 
a  common  self-depreciatory  equivalent  of  the  First  IVrFonal  Pronoun  in 
(  h  iiesc,  wh  n  the  speaker  'S   a  woman. 

3.  I.e.  ''sxretly,"  <' without  telling  thee." 

4.  In  ths  one  instance  only  is  the  name  thus  abl^rcviated.  Moto- 
wori  s'jpposes  it  to  be  on  account  of  the  scoin  implied  in  the  god's  words. 

5.  I.iteiaUy,  "one  sojourn." 

6.  See  Sect.  I.  Note  ii  Here  of  course  one  of  the  gods  of  the 
sime  country-side  is  meant. 

7.  I.e.  "  thy  child  and  the  Sun-Clod  Jess  descendant." 

8.  That  is  to  say  that  it  remained  doorless  after  she  had,  as  stated, 
immediately  below,  plastered  up  the  entrance. 

9.  Viz.  of  child,  not  fiom  the  iLuncs.  There  is  m  am'  iguity  in  the 
Tapamse  expre?sion. 

10.  Ilo-dcri-no-wikcto. 

11.  Ilayabito-ata-iio-kinii.  Ata  i«,  as  hns  been  .'drendy  stated  in 
Note  2  to  Sect.  XXXVII,  the  name  of  a  place  in  SiilNUina.  Ilaya-bito 
("swift  men,"  *' bold  men,"  literally,  if  we  follow  the  Chinese  characters 
*' falcon  men  ")  was  an  ancient  designation  of  the  inhabi'.anls  of  the  south- 
western corner  of  Japan  which  was  sul'scqucntly  divided  into  the  provinces 
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of  Satsuma  and  Ohosiimi,  an<l  came  by  metonymy  to  be  used  to  denote 
the  province  of  Satsuma  itself,  for  which  reason  it  remained  aa  the 
Pillow-Word  for  the  word  Satsuma  even  after  the  exclusive  use  of  this 
latter  name  had  been  established.  In  after  tinges  the  hayabito  .(also -con- 
tracted to  hayato  and  haito)  were  chiefly  known  as  forming^  the  Ipfaplnr 
of  the  Imperial  Guard,  a  curious  choice  of  provincials  for  which-  mytholo- 
gical sanction  was  invoked.  They  are  also  said  to  have  furnished  the 
performers  of  a  symbolic  dance  mentioned  at  the  end  of  Sect.  XU  (sec 
Note  3  to  that  Sect.)  In  later  Sections  of  this  work,  the  translator  has 
ventured  to  render  hayabito  by  "  man-at-arms." 

12.  Ho-suseri-no-mikoto. 

13.  The  Honorific  is  doubtless  prefixed  in  this  case  and  not  in  the 
others,  because  it  was  to  this  prince  or  deity  that  the  Imperial  House 
traced  its  descent.  Motowori*s  kana  reading,  which  prefixes  Honorifics  to 
all  such  names  indifferently,  obliterates  this  delicate  distinction. 

14.  Ho-wori-no-mikoto.  The  derivation  of  this  name  is  less  clear 
than  that  of  his  elder  brothers.  Motowori's  proposal  t9  consider  it  as  a 
corruption  of  ho-yohari^  "  fire  weakening,"  is  however  plausible ;  and  as 
this  triad  of  names  is  evidently  intended  to  paint  the  stages  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  conflagration,  the  import  of  the  third  must  be  something 
very  like  what  Motowori  suggests,  even  if  his  guess  at  the  original  form 
of  the  word  be  not  quite  correct.  The  names  of  all  three  brethren  differ 
more  or  less  in  the  parallel  passage  of  the  <'  Chronicles." 

15.  Ama'tsU'hi-daka-hikihhO'hO'de-mi-nO'mikoto,  The  interpret  at  iofi 
of  the  last  four  members  of  this  compound  name  is  extremely  doubtful. 

16.  The  actual  word  in  the  text  is  not  kumi^  "deity,"  but  its 
Auxiliary*  Numeral  hashira. 


[.SECT.  XXXIX.— ^  THE  AUGUST  EXCHANGE  OF  LUCK.] 

So  His  Augustness  Fire- Shine  was  a  prince  who  got 
his  luck'  on  the  sea,  and  caught  things  broad  of  fin  and 
things  narrow  of  fin.  His  Augustness  Fire-Subside  was 
a  prince  who  got  his  luck  on  the  mountains,  and  caught 
things  rough  of  hair  and  things  soft  of  hair.  Then  His 
Augustness  Fire-Subside  said  to  his  elder  brother  His 
Augustness    Fire- Shine  :      *'  Let    us    mutually   exchange, 
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and  use  each  other's  luck."  [Nevertheless,]  though  he 
thrice  made  the  request,  [his  elder  brother]  would  not 
accede  [to  it] ;  but  at  last  with  difficulty  the  mutual  ex- 
change was  obtained.  Then  His  Augustness  Fire-Subside» 
undertaking  the  sea-luck,  angled  for  fish,  but  never  got 
a  single  fish ;  and  moreover  he  lost  the  fish-hook  in  the 
sea.  Thereupon  his  elder  brother  His  Augustness  Fire- 
Shine  asked  him  for  tlie  fish-hook,  saying :  "  A  moun- 
tain-luck is  a  luck  of  its  own,  and  a  sea-Uick  is  a  luck 
of  its  own.  Let  each  of  us  now  restore  [to  the  other] 
his  luck."-  To  which  the  younger  brother  His  August- 
ness Fire-S«bside  replied,  .saying  :  "  As  for  thy  fish-hook, 
I  did  not  get  a  single  fish  by  angling  with  it>  and  at 
last  I  lost  it  in  the  sea."  But  the  elder  brother  required 
it  of  him  [the  more]  urgently.     So  the  younger  brother, 

breaking  his  ten  grasp  sabre"  that  was  augustly  girded 
120  on  him,  made  [of  the  fragments]  five  hundred  fish-hooks 
as  compensation ;  but  he  would  not  take  them.  Again 
he  made  a  thousand  fish-hooks  as  compensation ;  but  he 
would  not  receive  them,  saying  :  "  I  still  want  the  real 
original  fish-hook." 

1.  For  the  archaic  Japanese  word  Jrtf///,  here  rendered  "  luck,"  there 
is  no  satisfactory  English  equivalent.  Its  original  and  most  usual  significa- 
tion is  "  luck,"  "  happiness ;"  then  that  which  a  man  is  lucky  in  or 
skilful  at, — his  ^^forUf*  and  finally  that  which  he  procures  By  his  luck 
or  skill  and  the  implements  which  he  uses  in  procuring  it.  The  exchange 
negociated  below  was  doubtless  that  of  the  bow  and  arrows  of  one  deity 
for  the  other  deity's  fish-liook. 

2.  I.e.,  "  Some  men  are  naturally  good  banters,  and  others  naturally 
tjood  "  fishermen.  I^t  us  therefore  restore  to  each  other  the  implements 
necessar}'  to  the  successful  following  of  our  respective  avocations." — The 
clause  rendered  "Let  each  of  us  row  restore  to  the  other  hi>  luck"  is  a 
liltle  confused  in  llip  original;  but  the  kmia  readings  l>oth  old  and  new 
agree  in  interpreting  it  as  has  here  been  done, 

3.  See  Sect.  VIU,  Note  i.  .     . 
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[sect.    XL. — THE   PALACE   OF  THE   OCEAN -POSSESSOR.] 

Hereupon,  as  the  younger  brother  was  weeping  and 
lamenting  by  the  sea-shore,  the  Deity  Salt-Possessor* 
came  and  asked  him,  saying ;  *'  What  is  the  cause  of 
the  Sky's-Sun-HeightV  weeping  and  lamentation  ?  "  He 
replied,  saying  :  **  I  had  exchanged  a  fish-hook  with  my 
elder  brother,*  and  have  lost  that  fish-hook ;  and  as  he 
asks  me  for  it,  I  have  given  him  many  fish-hooks  as 
compensation ;  but  he  will  not  receive  them,  saying,  *  1 121 
still  want  the  original  fish-hook.'  "  So  I  weep  and  lament 
for  this."  Then  the  Deity  Salt-Possessor  said :  "  I  will 
give  good  couusel  to  Thine  Augustness;" — and  there- 
with built  a  stout  little  boat  without  interstices,*  and 
set  him  in  the  boat,  and  instructed  him,  saying  :  "  Wlien 
I  shall  have  pushed  the  boat  off,  go  on  for  some  time. 
There  will  be  a  savoury  august  road  ;^  and  if  thou  goest 
in  the  boat  along  that  road,  there  will  appear  a  palace 
built  like  fishes'  scales, — which  is  the  palace  of  the  Deity- 
Ocean-Possessor.*  When  thou  reachest  the  august  gate 
of  that  deity ['s  palace],  there  will  he  a  multitudinous[-ly 
branching]  cassia-tree'  above  the  well  at  its  side.  So  if 
thou  sit  on  the  top  of  that  tree,  the  Sea-I>eity*s  daughter 
will  see  thee,  and  counsel  thee."  So  following  [these] 
instructions,  [His  Augustness  Fire-Subside]  went  a  little 
[way],  and  everything  happened  as  [the  Deity  Salt-Pos- 
sessor] had  said ;  and  he  forth- with  climbed  the  cassia- 
tree,  and  sat  [there].  Then  when  the  hand-maidens  of 
the  Sea-Deity's  daughter  Luxuriant-Jevvel-Princess,*  bear- 
ing jewelled  vessels,  were  about  to  draw  water,  there 
was  a  light  in  the  well."  On  looking  up,  there  was  a 
beautiful  .young    man.      They    thought    it   very   strange*.  122 
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Then  His  Augustness  Fire-Subside  saw  the  handmaidens, 
and  begged  to  be  given  some  water.  The  handmaidens 
at  once  drew  some  water,  put  it  into  a  jewelled  vessel, 
and  respectfully  presented  it  to  him.  Then,  without 
drinking  the  water,  he  loosened  the  jewel  at  his  august 
neck,  took  it  in  his  mouth,  and  spat  it  into  the  jewelled 
vessel.  Thereupon  the  jewel  adhered  to  the  vessel,  and 
the  handmaidens  could  not  separate  the  jewel  [from  the 
vessel].  So  they  took  it  with  the  jewel  adhering  to  it, 
and  presented  it  to  Her  Augustness  Luxuriant-Jewel- 
Princess.  Then,  seeing  the  jewel,  she  asked  her  hand- 
maidens, saying :  ''  Is  there  perhaps  some  one  outside 
the  gate  ?  "  They  replied,  saying :  '*  There  is  some  one 
sitting  on  the  top  of  the  cassia-tree  above  our  well.  It 
is  a  very  beautiful  young  man.  He  is  more  illustrious 
even  than  our  king.  So,  as  he  begged  for  water,  we 
respectfully  gave  him  water ;  but,  without  drinking  the 
water,  he  spat  this  jewel  into  [the  vessel].  As  we  were 
not  able  to  separate  this  [from  the  other],*®  we  have 
brought  [the  vessel]  with  [the  jewel]  in  it  to  present  to 
thee."  Then  Her  Augustness  Luxuriant- Jewel-Princess, 
thinking  it  strange,  went  out  to  look,  and  was  forthwith 
delighted  at  the  sight.  They  exchanged  glances,  after 
which  she  spoke  to  her  father,  saying :  "  There  is  a 
beautiful  person  at  our  gate."  Then  the  Sea-Deitj'  him- 
self went  out  to  look,  and  saying,  **  This  person  is  the 
Sky's-Sun-Height,  the  august  child  of  the  Heavens-Sun- 
Height,"  "  led  him  into  the  interior  [of  the  palace],  and 
spreading  eight  layers  of  rugs  of  sea-asses**  skins,  and 
spreading  on  the  top  other  eight  layers  of  silk  rugs,  and 
setting  him  on  the  top  of  them,  arranged  merchandise  on 
tables    holding    an    hundred,^"*    made    an  august  banquet, 
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and  forthwith  gave  him  his  daughter  Luxuriant-Jewel- 
Princess  in  marriage.  So  he  dwelt  in  tliat  land  for 
three  years.  Hereupon  His  Augustness  Fire-Subside  123 
thought  of  what  had  gone  before,"  and  heaved  one*^ 
deep  sigh.  So  Her  Augustness  Luxuriant- Jewel-Princess, 
hearing  the  sigh,  informed  her  father,  saying  :  *'  Though 
he  has  dwelt  three  years  [with  us],  he  had  never  sighed ; 
but  this  night  he  heaved  one  deep  sigh.  What  may  be 
the  cause  of  it  ?  "  The  Great  Deity  her  &ther  asked  his 
son-in-law,  saying :  "  This  morning  I  hear  my  daughter 
speak,  saying :  *  Though  he  has  dwelt  three  years  [witli  * 
us],  he  had  never  sighed  ;  but  this  night  he  heaved  one 
deep  sigh.'  What  may  the  cause  be?  Moreover  what 
was  the  cause  of  thy  coming  here?"  Then  [His  August- 
ness Fire-Subside]  told  the  Great  Deity  exactly  how  his 
elder  brother  had  pressed  him  for  the  lost  fish-hook. 
Thereupon  the  Sea-Deity  summoned  together  all  the 
fishes  of  the  sea,  great  and  small,  and  asked  them,  say- 
ing :  "  Is  there  perchance  any  fish  that  has  taken  this 
fish-hook?"  So  all  the  fishes  replied :  *' Lately  the  tahi^^ 
has  complained  of  something  sticking  in  its  throat"  pre- 
venting it  from  eating ;  so  it  doubtless  has  taken  [the 
hook]."  On  the  throat  of  the  taki  being  thereupon 
examined,  there  was  the  fish-hook  [in  it].  Being  forth- 
with taken,  it  was  washed  and  respectfully  presented  to 
His  Augustness  Fire- Subside,  whom  the  Deity  Great- 
Occan-Possessor  then  instructed,  saying  :  "  What  thou 
shalt  say  when  thou  grantest  this  fish-hook  to  thine 
elder  brother  [is  as  follows] :  *  This  fish-hook  is  a  big 
hook,  an  eager  hook,  '  a  poor  hook,  a  silly  hook.''^  Hav- 
ing [thus]  spoken,  bestow  it  with  thy  back  hand.^^  124 
Having    done    thus, — if  thine    elder    brother    make  high 
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fields/^  do  Thine  Augustness  make  low  fields;  and  if 
thine  elder  brother  make  low  fields,  do  Thine  Augustness 
make  high  fields.  If  thou  do  thus,  thine  elder  brother 
will  certainly  be  impoverished  in  the  space  of  three  years, 
owing  to  my  ruling  the  water.  If  thine  elder  brother, 
incensed  at  thy  doing  thus,  should  attack  thee,  put  forth 
the  tide-flowing  jewel**  to  drown  him.  If  he  express 
grief,  put  forth  the  tide-ebbing  jewel  to  let  him  live. 
Thus  shalt  thou  harrass  him."  With  these  words,  [the 
Sea-Deity]  gave  [to  His  Augustness  Fire-Subside]  the 
*  tide- flowing  jewel  and  the  tide-ebbing  jewel, — two  in  all, 
— and  forthwith  summoned  together  all  the  crocodiles,'-** 
and  asked  them,  saying :  '*  The  Sky  s-Sun-Height,  august 
child  of  the  Heaven 's-Sun- Height,  is  now  about  to  pro- 
ceed out  to  the  Upper-Land."^'  .Who  will  in  how  many 
days  respectfully  escort  him,  and  being  back  a  report.*'^ 
So  each  according  to  the  length  of  his  body  in  fathoms 
spoke,  fixing  [a  certain  number  of]  days, — one  of  them, 
a  crocodile  one  fathom  [long],  saying  :  "  P  will  escort 
him,  and  come  back  in  one  day."  So  then  [the  Sea- 
125  Deity]  said  to  the  crocodile  one  fathom  [long]:  **  If 
that  be  so,  do  thou  respectfully  escort  him.  While  cross- 
ing the  middle  of  the  sea,  do  not  alarm  him."^''  Forth- 
with he  seated  him  upon  the  crocodile's  head,  and  saw 
him  off".  So  [the  crocodile]  respectfully  escorted  him 
home  in  one  day,  as  he  had  promised.  When  the  cro- 
codile was  about  to  return,  [His  Augustness  Fire-Subside] 
untied  the  stiletto*^  which  was  girded  on  him,  and,  setting 
it  on  the  crocodile's  neck,'-'*  sent  [the  latter]  back.  So 
the  crocodile  one  fathom  [long]  is  now  called  the  Deity 
Blade-Possessor.^* 
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1.  Shiho-tsuM  no  kami.  The  view  of  the  meaning  of  this  name 
which  has  here  been  taken  is  founded  on  (he  persistent  use  in  all  docu- 
ments of  the  character  ([,  *'  salt/'  to  write  the  first  element  of  the  com- 
poandy  a) id  of  'varying  characteis  to  write  the  syllables  tin  «ind  chu  at^ 
iixlicaition  that  the  Utter  are  to  bs  taken  phonetically  and  may  therefore 
be  interpreted  to  signify  isu  mochi^  « possessor  of,"  as  in  nnmerous  other 
instances,  llie  fact  that  this  god  is  known  as  the  god  of  siiR-manvfac- 
turers  (see  Tanigaha  Shinsei's  "  Perpetual  Commentary  on  the  Chronicles 
of  Japan  "  Vol.  VH,  p.  3)  adds  another  reason  for  rejecting  both  Moto- 
wori's  far-fetched  derivation  of  the  name  for  Shiri^ho'tsu-moch^y  *'  Great 
Possessor  of  Knowledge,"  and  his  assertion  that  it  denotes  no  individual 
deity,  Init  any  one  gifted  with  superior  wisdom. 

2.  Sora-iSM'ki-daka.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Ama»tsU'hi-ifakuy 
"  Heaven 's-Sim- Height,"  was  the  first  part  of  Prince  Fire-Subside's  alter- 
native name  (see  Sect.  XXX VIII,  Note  15).  The  distinction  between 
these  two  almost  identical  appellations  would  seem  to  be  that  the  former 
is  used  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  the  latter  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  Both 
were  therefore  equally  applkable  to  Prince  Fire- Subside.;  and  while  that 
which  he  eventually  bore  is  mentioned  where  his  names  are  first  given 
he  is  naturally  sp>oken  of  in  this  place,  when  his  father  may  be  supposed 
to  have,  been  still  living,  by  that  variation  of  the  name  properly  making 
the  Heir  Apparent.  These  names,  Ama'tsu-hi'da/ta  and  Sora-tsu'hi-daka, 
will  be  met  with  again  below  applied  to  other  personages. 

3.  I.e.,  "  I  had  received  a  fish-hook  from  my  elder  brother  in 
.exchange  for  a  <*  bow."     The  text  is  here  concise  to  obscurity. 

4.  /.e.y  as  is  supposed,  a  ptmt  or  tub  made  of  strips  of  bamboo 
plaited  so  tightly  that  no  water  couM  fmd  its  way  in  between  them. 

5.  Le-,  simply  "  a  pleasant  road,"  Micki,  "  a  road "  is  properly  a 
componnd, — mickt\  "augnst  road," — the  single  syllable  chi  behig  the 
most  archaic  Japanese  word  for  <<  road."  It  is  in  this  place  written  Ml^> 
showing  that  the  etymology  was  not  yet  quite  fongotten  at  the  time  of 
the  compikition  of  these  "  Records."  Generally,  however,  throughoot  the 
work  we  have  f^  or  j|t  ^^one. 

6.  See  Sect.  VI,  Note  8,  where  the  Adjective  "  Great "  is  prefixed 
to  the  name. 

7.  See  Sect.  XXXI,  Note  10. 

8.  Toyo'tama-bime. 

9.  The  character  ^,  properly  "  light,"  "  refulgence,"  is  here  taicen 
by  Motowori  in  the  precisely  opposite  sense    of   "  shadow  "    (the   parallei 
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passage  in  the  "Chronicles"  having  XK»  *•  human  shallow"";,  and  liis 
view  is  absolved  from  unreasonableness  by  the  fact  of  the  confusion 
between  light  and  shade  which  has  always  existed  in  Japanese  phraseology. 
Thus  ki'kage  may  signify  either  "sunlight"  or  "a  shadow  cast  by  the 
sun/'  It  is  safest,  however,  to  adhere  to  the  Chinese  characters  employed 
by  the  author;  and  in  this  special  instance  we  may  well  suppose  him  to 
have  intended  to  say  that  a  celestial  light  shone  from  the  body  of  the 
god  in  question.  Such  an  idea  is  not  foreign  to  classical  Japanese  ways 
of  thought  and  expression.     See  also  Sect.  XLVI,  Note  9-10. 

10.  Or,  taking  the  character  jg  as  an  initial  Particle,  "  So,  as  we 
were  not  able  to  separate  [one  from  the  other]." 

11.  See  Note  2  to  this  Section. 

12.  This  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Chinese  characters  jj^H,  by 
which  the  Archaic  word  michiy  here  written  phonetically,  is  elsewhere 
represented.  Perhaps  the  sea  lion  {Ofaria  arsinu)  or  a  species  of  seal  may 
he  intended. 

13.  See  Sect.  XXXVII,  Note  7. 

14.  Literally,  « thought  of  the  first  things." 

15.  As  the  character  for  "one"  is  thrice  repeated  in  this  passage, 
Motowi  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  it  should  be  given  its  proper 
signification,  and  the  translator  theiefore  renders  it  by  the  Numeral-  "  one  " 
rather  than  by  the  Indefinite  Article  "a." 

16.  Pronounced  tat  in  modem  parlance.  Perhaps  we  should  rather 
add  aka-dahiy  "  red  /«//«,"  as  in  the  parallel  passage  of  the  "  Chronicles." 
Both  these  fishes  belong  to  the  family  Sparoidei,  the  former  being  the 
Paf^rus  cardinalis,  the  latter  probably  the  P.  major. 

17.  Or,  "of  a  fish-])one  in  its  throat." 

18.  Tanigaha  Shisei,  quoting  from  Urabe  no  Kaneyoshi,  comments 
thus  on  the  parallel  passage  in  the  "Chronicles,"  where  the  whole  of 
this  legend  is  given  several  times  in  slightly  varying  forms:  "By  big\io6k 
is  meant  one  that  will  not  serve  its  purpose  [because  too  big];  eager 
signifies  that  which  [endeavouis  to,  but]  cannot  advance;  silfy  means 
unintelligent :  hence  we  have  a  hook  which,  not  serving  its  purpose,  will 
l)e  of  no  use  whatever,  but  rather  a  road  to  lead  [him  who  possesses  it] 
to  poverty.  Poor  outwardly,  and  inwardly  silly,  he  will  be  the  most 
useless  creature  in  the  Empire."  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
Motowori  interprets  in  the  sense  of  "gloomy,"  and  Moribe  in  sense  of 
"  drowning,"  the  phonetically  written  and  obscure  word  obo^  here  rendered 
"  great." 
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19.  //.,  <<  with  thy  band  behind  thy  back."  This  is  supposed  by 
the  commenlators  to  ha^e  been  a  sort  of  chann  by  which  evil  was  averted 
from  the  person  of  him  who  practised  it,  and  they  point  out  that  Izanagi 
(the  "  Male- Who- Invites  "J  brandished  his  sword  behind  him  when  he 
was  puTsned  by  the  hosts  of  Hades  (see  Sect.  IX,  Note  15). 

20.  By  ''  high  fields"  and  **  low  fields ''  are  meant  Kspeetiv^ly  upland 
ricc'iields  where  the  rice  is  planted  in  the  dry»  and  <' paddy 'fields '' 
properly  so  called,  where  the  rice  perpetually  stands  in  the  water. 
Different  varieties  of  rice  are  used  for  these  different  methods  of  culture. 

21.  SAi'/io  mifsu  tania.  The  "tide-ebbing  jewel"  mentioned  in  the 
next  sentence  :s  in  the  Japanese  shiho  hiru  tama, 

22.  See  Introduction,  p.  x^^xjii,  Note  41. 

23.  Uha  tsu  kuni,  H-t- 

24.  /.^.,  *'  Which  of  you  will  most  speedily  escort  him  home  to  the 
upper  world,  "  and  bring  back  news  of  his  safe  arrival  there  ?" 

25.  Written  with  the  respectful  character  g|,  **  servant." 

26.  There  is  in  this  sentence  a  character  ^,  which  is  hard  to  ex- 
plain if  read  moshi,  **  if,"  as  usual  in  Japanese.  Probably,  however,  it 
simply  stands  for  Sc,  "  thou,"  and  we  might  translate  thus :  **  WTiilc 
thou  art  crossing,"  eta 

27.  See  Sect.  XXXVI,  Note  8. 

2S.     /.f^  probably,  tying  it  round  the  crocodile's  neck. 

29.  Sa/ii'/nochi-no-kami.  *'  Blade "  is  the  probable  signification  of 
sa/it  or  sadif  though  this  particular  proper  name  is  written  in  the  <*  Chro- 
nicles "  with  the  Chinese  character  m,  "  hoe  "  or  **  mattock  ".  Here  the 
syllables  sa  hi  are  written  phonetk^Uy. 
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Hereupon  [His  Augustness  Fire-Subside]  gave  the  fish- 
hook [to  his  elder  brother],  exactly  according  to  the 
Sea-Deity's  words  of  instruction.  So  thenceforward  [the 
elder  brother]  became  poorer  and  poorer,  and,  with  re- 
newed savage  intentions,  came  to  attack  him.  When  he 
was  about  to  attack  [His  Augustness  Fire-Subside,  the 
latter]  put  forth  the  tide-flowing  jewel  to  drown  him ;  on 
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his  expressing  grief,  he  put  forth  the  tide-ebbing  jewel 
to  save  him.  When  he  had  thus  been  harrassed,  he 
bowed  his  head,*  saying :  "  P  henceforward  will  be 
Thine  Augustness's  guard  by  day  and  night,  and  respect- 
fully serve  thee."  So  down  to  the  present  day  his 
various  posturings  when  drowning  are  ceaselessly  served 
up.* 


1.  Le,j  "did  humble  obeisance  by  prostrating  himself  on  the  ground." 
The  Old  Printed  Edition  has  igg  mstead  of  i^'^^,  and  the  kana  gloss 
kamugahemattsuy  i.e.  "reflected  and  said":  but  this  reading,  though  in- 
teresting, is  less  good. 

2.  Written  with  the  humble  character  g|,  "  servant." 

3.  Le.y  "  Prince  Fire-Shine's  descendants  the  Hayabito  (see  Sect. 
XXXVIII,  Note  11)  still  constantly  perform  before  the  Court  dances  and 
posturings  symbolical  of  the  antics  which  their  divine  ancestor  went 
through  f<jr  the  amusement  of  his  younger  brother,  after  the  latter  had 
saved  him  from  drowning.  "One  account"  in  the  "Chronicles"  relates 
these  antics  at  full,  telling  us  that  they  represented  the  straits  to  which 
he  was  put  as  the  waters  gradually  rose  higher  and  higher;  and  we  learn 
from  other  passages  jn  the  same  work  and  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  Japan 
Continued"  that  the  Hayabito  did  really  down  to  historical  times  combine 
the  office  of  Court  Jesters  with  that  of  Imperial  Guardsmen. 


,26       [sect.    XLII. — THE   PARTURITION-HOUSE   OF   CORMORANTS' 

FEATHERS.] 

Hereupon  the  Sea-Deity's  daughter  Her  Augustness 
Luxuriant-Jewel-Princess  herself  waited  on*  [His  August- 
ness Fire-Subside],  and  said:  *'P  am  already  with  child, 
and  the  time  for  my  delivery  now  approaches.  But  me- 
thought  ttiat  the  august  child  of  an  Heavenly  Deity'* 
io\jght  not  to  be  born  in  the  Sea-Plain.**  So  I  have  waited 
on  thee  here.""  Then  forthwith  on  the  limit  of  the  waves 
Upon    the    sea-shore    she    built   a    parturition-hall,®  using 
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cormorants*  feathers  for  Ihatch.  Hereu[x>n,  before  the 
thatch  was  completed,'  she  was  unable  to  restrain  the 
urgency  of  her  august  womb.  So  she  entered  the  parturi- 
tion-hall. Then,  when  she  was  about  to  be  delivered, 
she  spoke  to  her  husband*  [,saying] :  **  Whenever  a 
foreigner  is  about  to  be  delivered,  she  take^  the  shape 
of  her  native  land  to  be  delivered.^  So  I  now  will  take 
my  native  "shape  to  be  delivered.  Pray  look  not  upon  127 
me  !  '*  Hereupon  [His  Augustness  Fire-Subside]^  think- 
ing these  words  strange,  stealthily  peeped  at  the  very 
moment  of  delivery,  when  she  turned  into  a  crocodile'* 
eight  fathoms  [long],  and  crawled  and  writhed  about ; 
and  he  forthwith,  terrified  at  the  sight,  fled  away..  Then 
Her  Augustness  Luxuriant-Jewel-Princess  knew  that  ^he 
had  peeped ;  and  she  felt  ashamed,  and,  straightway 
leaving  the  august  child  which  she  had  borne,  she  said  : 
*'  I  had  wished  always  to  come  and  go  across  the  sea- 
path."  But  thy  having  peeped  at  my  [real]  shape 
[makes  me]  very  shame-faced,*'^-^  —  and  she  forthwith 
closed  the  sea-boundary,"  and  went  down  again."  There- 
fore the  name  by  which  the  august  child  whom  she  had 
borne  was  called  was  his  Augustness  Heaven*s-Sun- 
Height-Prince-Wave-limit- Brave-Cormorant-Thatch  -  Meet- 
ing -  Incompletely^'^  Nevertheless  afterwards,  althoiic^h 
angry    at    his    having    wished    to    peep,    she    could  not 

restrain  her  loving  heart,  and  she  entrusted  to  her  younger 
sister  Jewel-Good-Princess,'''*  on  the  occasion  of  her  nurs- 
ing the  august  child,''    a    Song  to  be  presented    [to  His  128 
Augustness  Fire-Subside].     The  Song  said : 

**  As  for  red  jewels,  though  even  the 
string  [they  are  strung  on]  shines,  the 
aspect  of  [my]  lord  [who  is]  hke  unto 
white  jewels  is  [more]  illustrious."^^ 
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Then  her  husband  replied  by  a  Song»  whteh  said : 
"  As  for  my  youuger  sister,  whom  I  took 
to  sleep  [with  me]  oji  the  island  where 
light  the  wild-duck,  the  birds  of  the 
offing,  I  shall  not  forget  her  till  the 
end  of  my  life."" 

So  His  Augustness-Prince-Great-Rice-ears^Lord-Ears-** 
dwelt  in  the  palace  of  Takachiho  for  five  hundred  and 
eighty  years.^^  His  august  mausoleum^  is  likewise  on 
the  west  of  Mount  Takachiho. 


I.  for  "waited  on"  see  Sect.  XXXVIII,  Note  i.  The  word  « her- 
self" (g  midutkara)  has  no  particular  force  or  meamng  in  the  Japanese 
origmal,  where  it  is  smiply  placed  In  imrtation  of  the  Chinese  style. 

.2.     See  Sect.  XXXVIII,  Note  2. 

3.  Or  "of  the  Heavenly  Deity,"  «>.,  "thyself."  But  it  seems  better 
to  understand  the  speaker  to  intimate  that  it  would  be  unfitting  for  one 
who  properly  belonged  to  Heaven  to  be  bom  in  the  sea,  which  was 
another  country  or  kingdom. 

4.  I.e.,  in  the  sea. 

5.  Literally,  "  come  out  and  arrived." 

6.  It  has  been  noticed  in  the  Introduction,  p.  xxviii,  that  in  early 
Japan  a  parturient  woman  was  expected  to  build  for  herself  a  special  hut 
in  which  to  give  birth  to  her  child. 

7.  Or,  completely  put  on ;  literally,  *•  thatched  [so  as]  to  meet." 

8.  The  text  here  has  B-7^,  "prince,"  literally  " sun-child,"  and  sci 
the  older  editors  understood  the  expression.  The  translator,  however, 
prefers  Motowori'i  view,  according  to  which  the  character  j||  should  Ih: 
supplied,  and  the  whole  read  phonetically  as  hikoji^  "  husband,"  a  word 
which  occurs  again  a  few  lines  further  on. 

9.  I.e.y  she  assumes  the  sliape  proper  to  her  in  her  native  laml. 

10.  According  to  the  parallel  passage  of  the  "  Chronicles,"  she 
turned  into  a  dragpn.     "  One  account "  however  agrees  with  our  text. 

II.  The  original  of  this  passage  is  rather  confused;  but  the  inter- 
pretation here  adopted  from  the  Old  Printed  Edition  is  more  natural  than 
Motowori's  according  to  which  the  Verbs  are  to  be  taken  in  a  Causative 
sense,  to  the  following  effect :  "  1  had  always  wished  to    let  people  cumc 
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and  go  acroH  the  sea-paih.''  iVolMbl;  it  was  only  in  order  Co  iMke  tb^s 
cUmm  fit  in  better  wkb  tbe  foUowing  aeartenoe,  in  whiefa  we  afc  told 
that  the  crocodile-princess  "closed  the  sea-boundarj,**  and  with  tbe  fact 
that  there  is  at  pfcacnt  aro  path  leading  to  the  Sca-God's  palace,  that 
Motowori  was  indiiccd  to  saoctioii  such   a  view  of  tbe  gmmnar  of  this 


13.  This  is  Molowori's  interpretatioo  of  elmae,  be  hating  cmetided 
f^,  « action,"  "dobig/'  which  is  found  ra  tbe  older  editions,  ia  f^, 
*' abain«-faccd.*'  (Tbe  edition  of  1687  mentioos  {|jg,  "  strange,'*  as  an 
attemativo  reading).  If  we  foHowed  tbe  older  teadtng,  we  should  have  to 
tnuislMe  thus:  *Mby  having  pecp^  at  niT  [f^]  shape  is  an  outragewus 
aetpoa." 

13.  /.^,,  the  boundary  dividing  the  dominions  of  the  Sea-God  from 
the  world  of  men. 

14.  Viz.,  to  the  Sea-Go  I'd  palace. 

15.  Ama-t5U-hidaka''hiko'nagisa-take'U-gaya-fuki-afutu  no  mi  koto.  The 
ubkr  editocs  read  a/imtui  for  ahttUr  i.e.  *'  causing  to  meet,''  instead  of 
"  meeting.'*  Moribe,  in  his  Ciitique  on  Molowort's  Commentary,  would 
have   us   believe   that    the  name   comes   from    wni-ga  kayohi  fuki-ahezu 

lttlSft^?LX^ft)>  ''^-   ''going  ^^    coming  on  sea  and  bind  and  being 
naaMe  to  soekle"! 

16.  TamOryori'bime, 

17.  I.e.j  of  Jewel-Good-Priiicess  nursing  the  child.  The  mother  did 
not  return  to  the  upper  world,  and  so  sent  this  poetic  message  by  her 
sister,  who  had  consented  io  act  as  the  child's  ntirse. 

18.  **  The  meaning  of  the  Song,"  says  Motoworr,  "  is  this  :  Although 
red  jeweb  *  are  so  charmiag  that  tbe  very  string  [whereon  they  are 
strung]  doth  sliine,  tbe  august  aspect  of  my  lord,  who  is  like  unto  white 
jewels,  is  still  more  lovely.'  '*  Thus  does  she  express  her  loving  fee!- 
ings." — Moribe  supposed  the  "  red  jewels  "  (or  "  jewel "  in  the  Singular) 
to  be  meant  for  the  child,  than  whom  her  husband  is  yet  dearer  to  her 
I)oart.  Tbe  word  kimr^  here  etymologically  rendered  "[my}  lord,*^  ii» 
commonly  osed  in  tbe  sense  of  "  thou,"  especially  in  poetry. 

19.  /.^.,  **  I  iball  never  forget  thee  who  wast  my  wife  in  tlie  realm 
of  the  Sea-God.  The  **  birds  of  the  offing  *'  are  a  description  of  the  wild 
duck,  usad  as  a  Pillow- Word  for  their  name.  In  tbe  same  manner  the 
wbole  phrase,  "  where  light  the  wild-duck,  the  birds  of  the  offing,**  may 
be  taken  simply  as  a  <<  Preface  "  to  the  word  "  island.'*  The  Sea-God's 
dwelling  is  called  an  island,  because  it    is    l^eyond    the    sen.     The    wordb 
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yo  no  koto-goto  m^  here  in  deference  to  the  views  of  the  best  commenta- 
tors rendered  by  »*  till  the  end  of  my  life,"  will  also  bear  the  interpreta- 
tion of  "  night  by  night." 

20.  The  alternative  name  of  the  deity  Fire-Subside. 

21.  Probably  the  writer  means  us  to  understand  that  the  total  age 
reached  by  this  deity  was  five  hundred  and  eighty  years.  This  is  the  first 
mention  in  these  "  Records "  of  anything  approaching  a  date.  The  way 
in  which  it  is  recorded  resembles  that  in  which  the  chronicle  of  each 
Emperor's  reign  is  brought  to  a  close  in  the  later  volumes  .of  the   work. 

22.  The  character  g|  might  also  be  rendered  by  the  simple  word 
"  grave."  But  neither  it  nor  its  Japanese  reading  misasaki  are  ever  used 
except  honorifically  of  the  Imperial  toml)S,  and  "  mausolcm  "  seems  there- 
fore a  more  suitable  English  equivalent. 


\^ 


V 


129     [sect.    XLUI. — THE   AUGUST   CHILDREN   OF   HIS    AUGUSTNESS 
^  CORMORANT-THATCH-MEETING-INCOMPLETELY.] 

His    Augustness    Heaven's  -  Sun  -  Height  -Prince-VVave- 
,  V  limit-Brave-Cormorant-Thatch-Meeting-Incompletely    wed- 

^  ded    his    maternal    aunt    Her    Augustness    Jewel-Good- 

Princess,  and  begot  august  children  named :  His  August- 
ness Five-Reaches  ;^  next  His  Augustness  Boiled-Rice  f 
next  His  Augustness  August-Food-Master;"  next  His 
Augustness  Young- August-Food-Master,*  another  name 
for  whom  is  His  Augustness  Luxuriant-August-Food- 
Master;"^  and  another  name  is  His  Augustness  Divine- 
Yamato-Ihare-Prince.*'  So  His  Augustness  August- Food- 
Master,  treading  on  tlie  crest  of  the  waves,  crossed  over 
to  the  Eternal  Land."  His  Augustness  Boiled-Rice  went 
into  the  Sea-Plain,  it  being  his  deceased  mothers^  land. 

*^  ■     -     i      '         ■  — —      ■      II     I  ■  -  ^1  I  »■■—■■■--■■■■■■■-  ■  _■        .     —  ■   .      ■■     I.         -  _  ■  ■!  .        ■        ■  —  ' 

I.  /isu-sf-no-ffiiko/0.  The  "reaches''  are  the  reaches  of  a  river;  at 
Icasit  this  seems  the  most  natural  view  to  lake  of  the  meaning  of  -the 
name.  Motowori  and  Moribe,  howevtr,  consider  it  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Uzu-shtne^  to    which    they    assign    the    sit^nificalion    of   *' powerlul    rice.'' 
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Kxcepting  for  the  fact  of  its  bringing  this  name  into  harmony  with  the 
three  that  follow,  and  which  all  relate  to  food,  there  seems  little  to 
recommend. so  far-fetched  a  derivation. 

2.*  iHu-hi-no-mikotj,  If  Motowori's  derivation  of  the  name  from 
inn-ihi  is  correct,  it  might  be  rendered  with  greater  exactness  "  Rice* 
l3oiled-rice,"  ine  denoting  .rice  in  the  hiisk  and  ihi  the  same  when  boiled; 

3.  Mi-ke-nU'tio-mik  to.  This  name  has  been  translated  in  accordance 
with  Motowori's  interpretation  of  the  syllables  that  compose  it. 

4.  IVakd-mi-ke-nu-no-mikoto.     Con/,  preceding  Note. 
.     5.     Toyp-mi-ke-nU'fto-mikofo,     Conf.  Note  3. 

6.  Kamtt-yamato-ihare-biko-no-mikoto,  Yarnaio  bieing  the  name  of 
the  province  where"  this  prince,  the  first  Emperor  of  the  so-called 
"human  age,"  fixed  his  capital,  it  appropriately  forms  part  of  his  name. 
For  a  discussion  of  the  etymology  of  the  word  Yamato,  see  Sect.  V,  Note 
26.  Ihare^  a  word  which  is  said  to  signify  "  assembling,'*  is  the  name 
of  a  village  in  that  province. 

7.  See  Sect.  XXVII,  Note  12.  ... 
.     8.     .See  .Sect.  Xll,  Note  8. 


VOL.  11.^ 

[sect.  7CL1V.— reign   OF  TFIE     EMPETOR    JIM-MU^   (PART        130 
I. — HIS    PROGRESS   EASTWARD,    AND   DEATH    OF 

HIS  ELDER    brother).]  '  p 

The  two  Deities  His  Augustness  Kamu-yamato-ihare- 
biko*^  and  his  elder  brother  His  Augustness  Itsu-se, 
dwelling  in  the  palace  of  Takachiho,'*  took  counsel,  say- 
ing :  *'  By  dwelling  in  what  place  shall  we  [most]  quietly 
carry  on  the  government  of  the  Empire?'*  It  were  pro- 
bably best  to  go  east."  Forthwith  they  left  Himuka*^  on 
their  progress'  to  Tsukushi.^  So  when  they  arrived  at 
Usa^  in  the  Land  of  Toyo,'"  two  of  the  natives,  wh6se 
names    were    Usa-tsu-hiko     and    Usa-tsu-hime"    buiit    a 
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palace  raised  on  one  foot/^  atvJ  offered  them  a  great 
august  banquet.      Removing   thence,  they  dwdt    for  one 

>3*  year  at  the  palace  of  Wokoda"  in  Tsukushi.  Again 
making  a  progress  up^*  from  Ih^^t  land,  they  dwelt  seven 

K  years  at  the  palace  of  Takeri**  in  the  land  of  Agi.^* 
Again  removing,  and  making  a  progress  up  from  that 
land,  they  dwelt  eight  years  at  the  palace  of  Takashima^' 
(  in  Kibi."  So  when  they  made  their  progress  up  from 
that  land,  they  met  in  the  Hayasuht'^  Channel  a  person 
riding  towards  them  on  the  carapace  of  a  tortoise,  and 
raising  his  wings^  as  he  angled.  Then  they  called  to 
him  to  approach,  and  asked  him,  saying  :  "  Who  art 
^  thou  ?  "  He  replied,  saying  :  "  I"  am  an  Earthly  Deity. "*^ 
Again  they  asked  him,  saying :  "  Knowest  thou  the  sea- 
path?"  He  replied,  saying:  "I  know  it  well."  Again 
they  asked  him,  saying :  "  Wilt  thou  follow  and  respect- 
fully serve  us?"  He  replied,  saying:  '*  I  will  respect- 
fully serve  you."  So  they  pushed  a  pole**  across  to  him, 
drew  him  into  the  august  vessel,  and  forthwith  conferred 
\)\      Ji  '^C     V     132  on  him  the  designation  of  Sawa-ne-tsu-liiko.f^  (This  is  the 

'        ^  ancestor  of  the  Rulers  of  the  land  of  Yamato.)^^       So      when      they 

went  up  from  that  land  they  passed  the  Namihaya*" 
Crossing,  and  brought  up  at  the  haven  of  Shirakata.*^ 
At  this  time  Nagasune-biko**  of  Tomi**  raised  an  army, 
and  waited  to  go  out  to  fight  [against  them].  Then 
they  took  the  shields  that  had  been  put  in  the  august 
vessel,  and  disembarked.  So  they  called  that  place  by 
the  name  of  Tate-dzu.^  It  is  what  is  now  called  the 
Tadetsu  of  Kusaka/*'  Therefore  when  fighting  with  the 
Prince  of  Tomi,'^  His  Augustness  Itsu-se  was  pierced  in 
his  august  hand  by  the  Piince  of  Tomi's  hurtful  arrow.** 
So  then   he  said :     "  It  is  not  right  for  me,   an  august 


• 
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child  of  the  Sun-Deity,  to  fight  facing  the  sun.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  am  stricken  by  the  wretched  villain's" 
hurtful  hand.  I  will  henceforward  turn  round,  and  smite 
him  with  my  back  to  the  sun."  Having  [thus]  decided, 
he,  on  making  a. progress  round  from  the  southern  side, 
reached  the  sea  of  Chinu,"  and  washed  the  blood  on  his 
august  hand  :  so  it  is  called  the  sea  of  Chinu.'*  Making 
a  progress  round  from  thence,  and  arriving  at  the  river- 
mouth  of  Wo'^  in  the  land  of  Ki.^  he  said  :  **  Ah  I  that  v 
I  should  die  stricken  by  the  wretched  villain  s  hand  !  " 
and  expired**  as  a  valiant  man.**  So  that  river-mouth 
was  called  the  river  mouth  of  Wo."**  The  Mausoleum, 
too,  is  on  Mount  Kama^^  in  the  land  of  Ki. 

1.  Literally,  <'  Middle  Volume,"  there  being  three  in  all.  See 
Author's  Preface,  Note  i. 

2.  Jim-mu  signifies  "divine  valour."  It  is  the  "canonical  name" 
of  the  Emperor  Kanm-yamato-ihare-biko  (see  Introduction,  p.  xiv). 

3.  In  the  preceding  Section  this  name  was  rendered  "  Divine-Yaniato- 
I  bare-Prince."  But  in  the  translation  of  Vols.  II  and  III  of  this  work, 
the  Japanese  proper  names  are  not  Englished,  unless  there  be  a  special 
reason  for  so  doing.    (See  Introduction,  pp.  xviii  and  xix.) 

4.  See  Sect.  XXXIV,  Note  5. 

5.  See  Sect.  XXVIF,  Note  13. 

6.  See  Sect.  X,  Note  4. 

7.  Tlie  Japanese  expression  here  used  is  one  which  cxclusirely 
denotes  an  Imperial  Progress,  and  not  the  movements  of  lesser  people. 
Tt  recurs  perpetually  in  this  and  the  following  Volume. 

8.  See  Sect.  V,  Note  14. 

9.  Etymology  uncertain. 

10.  See  Sect.  V,  Note  17. 

11.  /.^.,  Prince  of  Usa  and  Princess  of  Usa. 

\2.  In  the  original  JH— S£^»  "^^^^  ashi hifo-tm  agari no  miya.  The 
parallel  passage  of  the  "  ChronicUs  "  has  —(^K^  which  is  directed  to 
be  read  in  the  same  manner.  ;^  (hmhira)  however  m^ans,  not,  '*  foot," 
bat   "  pillar  " ;  and  the  commentatcrs  understand  both  passages  jto  allude 
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to  a  single  pillar,  which  supported  the  weight  of  the  entire  building.  — 
either  as  being  in  the  middle  of  it,  or  (as  Molowori  opines)  by  standing 
in  the  water,  the  edifice,  according  to  this  view,  being  built  on  a  river- 
bank  overhanging  the  stream. 

13.  This  name  signifies  "hillock  rice-field." 

14.  Q.d.  towards  Vamato,  the  province  where  the  capital  was 
eventually  fixed.  In  Japanese,  as  in  English,  people  are  said  to  go  tip 
to  the  capital  and  down  to  the  country. 

15.  Etymology  uncertain. 

16^  Etymology  unceitain.  This  name  is  better  known  (without  the 
nigori  of  the  second  syllable)  as  Aki.  Aki  is  one  of  the  provinces  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Inland  Sea. 

17.  This  name  signifies  "high  island." 

18.  Etymology  uncertain.     Kibi  is  the  name  of  a  province. 

19.  This  names  signifies  "  quick  sucking." 

20.  /.<».,  as  Motowori  supposes,  beckoning  by  waving  his  sleeve. 

21.  The  First  Personal  Pronoun  is  represented  by  the  humble  character 
t|,  "servant." 

22.  See  Sect.  I,  Note  11.  Motowori  wishes  us  here  to  understand 
this  expression  to  mean  "  I  am  a  Deity  (i.e.  a  person)  of  the  country- 
side." But  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  departing  from  the  precedent 
of  rendering  the  characters  Hfili,  which  are  constantly  used  antithetically 
to  5^11(1,  by  "Earthly  Deity"  (as  opposed  to  "Heavenly  Deity."). 
Motowori  likewise  proposes  to  append  to  this  sentence  the  clause  "  and 
my  mme  is  Udzu-biko,"  which  is  found  in  the  "Chronicles."  The 
name  may  be  taken  to  signify  "  precious  prince." 

23.  The  characters  |jgfR  ^^^  evidently,  as  Motowori  says,  meant  to 
represent  the  Japanese  word  sawoy  "  pole,"  though  they  do  not  properly 
convey  that  meaning.     Probably  they  are  corrupt. 

24.  I.e.,  if  we  suppress  the  syllable  ne,  which  seems  lo  l)e  either 
Expletive  or  Honorific,  the  "  prince  of  the  pole." 

25.  Yamato  no  kuni  no  Miyattitko. 

26.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  name  preferred  by  Mabuchi  and 
Motowori ;  but  the  usual  form  A^  niha  seems  to  be  at  least  as  well 
supported  by  early  documentajy  evidence.  Ihe  "  Chronicles  "  tell  I's 
that  the  place  was  called  N'ani-haya  ^v^,  i.e.  "  wave-swift,"  in  allusion 
to  the  strong  current  which  the  Emperor  Jim-mu  here  encountered ;  and 
at  the  present  day  it  is  still  a  dangerous  place  for  navigation.  .'J'he 
name  properly  denotes  the  water  at  ilie  mouth   of   the    River    Yodo,    on 
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which  stands  the  modem  toM'n  of  Obosaka  (Ozaka),  for  whose  name 
Kaniha  is  still  often  used  as  a  poetical  synonym,  jg^j  "  wave  flowers," 
and  ftfii  **  dangerous  waves,"  are  alternative  ways  of  writing  it. 

27.  Motowori  says  that  he  cannot  explain  the  etymology  of  this 
word ;  but  "  white  sandbank  "  would  seem  a  simple  and  obvious  deriva- 
tion. The  Shiraknta  here  mentioned  is,  according  to  Motowori,  that 
situated  in  the  province  of  Idzumo. 

28.  J.e.y  the  Prince  of  Nagasune.  A  plausible  interpretation  of  nagO' 
sunt  would  be  "long-shank,"  which  would  give  us  Prince  Long-Shank 
as  the  name  of  the  worthy  here  mentioned ;  but  the  <<  Chronicles  "  states 
that  Nagasune  was  properly  the  name  of  a  place.  The  characters  with 
which  it  is  written,  moreover,  signify  not  exactly  **  long  shank,  *  but 
"  long  tuarrnuy^  a  designation  which  would  have  no  evident  personal 
applicability. 

29.  A  legend  in  the  "  Chronicles  "  connects  the  name  of  this  place 
with  the  word  tohi^  « a  kite,"  it  l)eing  there  related  that  a  miraculous 
gold-coloured  kite  came  and  perched  on  the  Emperor  Jim-mu's  bow,  and 
helped  him  to  the  victory.  Ppobably  the  legend  grew  out  of  the  name 
of  Tobiy  which  is  obscure  and  may  have  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  a 
♦*kite"  originally. 

30.  l.e.y  "  shield-hav€u."    But  conf,  next  Note. 

31.  The  real  etymology  of  Tade-tsu  seems  to  be  "knot-grass-haven," 
and  probably  Taka-tsu  (for  lakeisti)^  which  is  mentioned  in  Sect.  LXIX, 
Note  29,  is  but  another  form  of  the  same  name.  Kusaka  is  a  well- 
known  name  in  the  annals  of  early  Japan.  Its  signification  is  ol^scure, 
and  the  characters  (QT)i  >vith  which  it  is  written,  are  particularly 
cnrious.  There  were  iwo  Kusaka,  one  in  the  province  of  Kahachi  and 
the  other  in  Idzumi. 

2,2,.     Viz.,  Xagasune-biko. 

SI.  The  wording  of  the  original  K2^>tt**5!(ll^^  »s  very 
curious.  Motowori  reads  it  lomi-biko  ga  ita-ya  wo  ohashite.  Immediately 
Ulow  we  liave  SlftR^jli^. 

34.  The  character  is  JJ^,  properly  •'  slave." 

35.  The  most  likely  derivation  of  this  name  is  from  chi'tiumay 
*'•  culalia  lagoon,"  the  fact  that  it  will  also  hear  the  interpretation  of 
*  blood  lagoon"  being  probably  but  a  coincidence  of  which  the  mylhojMvic 
faculty  look  advantage. 

36.  Here  written  with  characters  signifying  *•  blood-lagoon." 
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n*  I'he  characters  rendered  "  river-niouth  "  are  ^KDt  Htenlly  *<  water* 
gate ;  but  berci  as  elsewhere,  «  river-mouth ''  seems  to  be  the  signification 
meant  to  be  conveyed.  Rivers  in  Japan,  even  at  the  present  day,  do  not 
bear  one  continuous  name  along  their  entire  course,  and  there  would  be 
nothing  unnatural  in  the  fact  of  the  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
having  a  special  designation.  One  of  the  significations  of  wo  is  '<  man/' 
and  the  legendary  etymology  of  the  name  give  immediately  below  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  such  is  the  meaning  of  wo  in  this  place.  Even 
Motowori,  however,  is  not  satisfied  wUh  it^    and  it  is  probably   erroneous. 

38.  See  Sect.  XXII,  Note  i^.^  -  ^  '       ,-     \f^'^.-^    -^^   '    , 

39.  The  Chinese  character  J||,  which  is  here  used,  is  one  that 
si)ecially  denotes  the  demise  of  an  Emperor. 

40.  rrobal>ly  the  sense  meant  to  be  conveyed  is  that  be  expired 
with  a  gest  of  anger  and  defiance. 

41.  Here  written  15,  "man."     Cviif.  Note  37. 

42.  Kamo-yamn^  i.e.  "  furnace-mountain." 


134  [sect.    XLV. — EMPEROR  JIM-MU    (PART  II. — THE  CROSS-SWORD 
..  SENT   DOWN   FROM    HEAVEN).! 

/A        A^  So  when  His  Augustness  Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko  made 

V     \  a  progress  round  from  thence,  and  reached  the  village  of 

Kumanu/  a  large  bear  came  out  of  the  mountain,^  and 
forthwith  disappeared  into  *  it.  Then  His  Augustness 
Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko  suddenly  fainted  away,  and  his 
august  army  likewise  all  fainted  and  fell  prostrate.  At 
this  time  Takakurazhi'  (this  is  the  name  of  a  person)*  of  Kuma- 
nu  came  bearing  one  cross-sword'  to  the  place  where  the 
ai'gust-child  of  the  Deity  was  lying  prostrate,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  him,  upon  which  the  august  child  of  the 
Heavenly  Deity  forthwith  rose  up,  and  said :  "  How 
long  I  have  slept  I  "  So  when  he  accepted  the  cross- 
sword,  the  savage  Deities  of  the  mountauis  of  Kumanu 
all  spontaneously  fell  cut  down.*^    Then  the  whole  august 
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army,  that  had  been  bewildered  and  had  fallen  prostrate, 
awoke  and  rose  up.  So  the  august  child  of  the  Heavenly 
Deity  asked  him  how  he  had  got  the  cross-sword.  Taka- 135 
kurazhi  replied,  saying :  ''  I  was  told  in  a  dream  that 
the  two  Deities  the  Heaven-Shining-Great-Deity'  and  the 
High  Integrating  Deity®  commanded  and  summoned  the 
Brave-Awful-Possessing-Male-Deity,^  and  charged  him 
[thus]  :  '  The  Central  Land  of  Reed-Plains^®  is  painfully 
uproarious, — it  is."  Our  august  children  must  be  ill  at 
ease.  As  [therefore]  the  Central  Land  of  Reed-Plains  is 
a  land  which  thou  specially  subduedst,  thou  the  Brave- 
Awful-Possessing-Male-Deity  shalt  descend  [thither].' 
Then  he  replied,  saying :  *  V^  will  not  descend  [myself], 
but  I  have  the  cross-sword  wherewith  I  specially  subdued 

the  land.  (The  name  by  which  this  sword  is  called  Is  the  De'ty 
Thrust -Snap  ;is  another  name  by  which  it  is  called  is  the  Deity  Awful- 
Snap,H  and  another  name  for  it  is   the  August-Snap-Spirit.i^    This  sword 

dwells  in  the  temple  of  the  Deity  of    Isonokami.}'"      The   manner  in 

which  I  v/ill  send  this  sword  dowh  will  be  to  perforate 
the  ridge  of  [the  roof  of]  Takakurazhi's  stone-house," 
and  drop  it  through ! '  (So  the  Brave- Awful-Possessing- 
Male-Deity  instructed  me,  saying :  '  I  will  perforate  the 
ridge  of  [the  roof  of]  thy  store-house,  and  drop  tl)is 
sword  through.^*)  So  do  thou,  with  the  good  eyes  of  136 
morning,'^  take  it  and  present  it  to  the  august  child  of 
the  Heavenly  Deity.'  So,  on  my  searching  my  store- 
house early  next  morning  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  dream,  there  really  was  a  cross-sword  there. 
So  I  just  present  this  cross-sword  to  thee." 


1.  Thfa  name  signifies  "  bear-moor."     The    name    is    now   generally 
pronounced  Kumtmo, 

2.  Motoworl  ingeniously  conjectuces  the  text  of  this  passage  :Ktli^ 
lU,  which  makes  no  sense,  lo  be  a  copyist's  error  for  ::^JM|f|g(l)  Ai  which 
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gives  the  meaning  rendered  in  the  translation.  The  ninuing  hand  fnnn 
^^  {£UJ  might  well  be  inistakcD  for  that  of  the  single  character  ^.  The 
editor  of  1687  is  less  happy  in  his  conjecture  that  the  character  intend- 
ed may  be  |^,  "crocodile."  This  incident  of  the  benr  was  thought 
important  by  the  compiler  for  a  mention  of  il  (o  be  inserted  in  his  Preface. 
(See  p.  5). 

3.  The  signification  of  this  name  is  not  clear.  Taking  &hi  as  an 
apocopated  nigori*kA  form  of  the  Postposition  shita^  we  miglit  suppose 
taka-kufa-zhi  to  signify  "  under  the  high  store  house  "  in  allusion  to  the 
legend  which-  for^ns  the  subject  of  this  section.  There  are,  however, 
reasons  for  doubting  this  etymology  (see  Motowori's  Comu)entary,  Vol. 
XVIII,  p.  4g).  In  the  Preface  we  have  simply  'fakahurOy  without  the 
final  syllable  %hi\  but  the  omission  of  M  in  that  place  is  almost  certainly 
to  be  accounted  for  on  euphonic  grounds. 

4.  This  note  to  the  original  is  believed  to  l>e  an   interpolation. 

5.  fli;;^.  Motowori  avers  that  the  character  ^y  "cross,"  has  no 
importance,  and  should  be  neglected  in  reading.  But  this  assertion  seems 
gratuitous  in  the  face  of,  for  instance,  such  a  Chinese  location  as  ^BjHi* 
We  may  be  justified,  perhaps,'  in  paying  no  special  heed  to  the  Numeral 
"one"  in  this  place,  which  Motowori  neglects  in  his  kana  reading 
of  tlie  text. 

6.  I.e.y  they  fell  down  cut  to  pieces  before  they  had  even  been  cut 
at  with  this  wonderful  sword. 

7.  The  character  1^,  "  august,"  which  should  form  the  penultimate 
member  of  this  compound  name,  is  here  omitted. 

8.  See  Sect.  I,  InoIc  5- 

9.  See  Sect.  VIII,  Note  7. 

10.  See  Sect.  IX,  Note  iS. 

11.  Conf.  Sect.  X,  Note  i. 

12.  The  humble  character  g|,  "servant,"  is  here  used. 

13.  Sazhi'fuisu  no  kami.  The  translator  follows  Tanigaha  Shisei  in 
Loiibidering  sazhi  (Tanigaha  Shisei  in  his  "Perpetual  Commentary"  reads 
iiishi  without  the  nigori)  to  mean  "thrust."  For  the  rendering  of  fuisn 
ab  "  snap  "  in  this  and  tlie  two  following  names  conf.  Sect.  VIII,  Note 
8.  Moribe,  however,  in  his  "  Ikzn  no  Chi-waki^  asserts  that  futsu  is  but 
an  alternative  form  q{ futo^  "broad,"  "thick,"  or  "vast,"  as  sliown  by 
I  lie  existence  of  the  phrase  ma-futsu  no  kagamiy  "  a  true  vast  mirror." 

14.  Mika-futsu  no  kami. 
I5»     I'ufsu  no  mi  tama. 
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16.  The  name  of  this  place,  which  is  in  the  province  of  Vamato, 
seems  tp  signify  "above  the  rock."  It  is  weM  known  as  the,  Pillow- 
Word  for  the  syllables /«ri/. 

17.  Properly  what  is  known  to  Anglo-Orientals  as  a  "godown." 

18.  The  sentence  here  placed  between  braces  is  proijosed  by  Motowori 
to  supplement  an  evident  lacuna  in  the  text. 

19.  Or,  "luckily  with  morning  eyes."  Motowori  remarks  that  even 
in  modem  times,  special  joy  is  felt  at  a  good  discovery  made  in  the 
morning. 


[sect,  XLVI. — EMPEROR   JIM-MU    (PAKT   HI. — THE   GIGANTIC 

CROW   AND    GODS    WITH   TAILS).]  .  -  -) 

"  Then    Mis'    Augustness    the    Great-High-Integrating-      , 
Deity  again  commanded    and    taught,    saying  :     '  August 
.son  of  the  Heavenly  Deity !   make  no  progress  hence  into 
the  interior.      The  savage  Deities  are  very  numerous.     I 
will    now    send    from    Heaven  a  crow  eight  feet  [long].*     \ 
So  that  crow  eight  feet    [long]    shall  guide  thee.      Thou 
must    make    thy    progress    following  after  it  as  it  goes." 
So  on  [His  Augustness  Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko]  making 
his  progress  following  after  the  crow  eight  feet  [long]  in 
obedience    to    the    Deity's    instructions,    he    reached   the 
lower    course    of  the    Yeshinu'*  river,  where   there  was  a  >37 
person  catching  fish  in  a  weir"*     Then  the  august  child  of 
the  Heavenly  Deity  asked,  saying  :      **  Who  art  thou  ?  " 
He  replied,  saying:      **  P  am  an    Earihly  Dcity^  and  am 
called  by  the  name  of  Nihe-motsu  no  Ko."'      This  is  the      '^^ 

ancestor  of   the  Cormorant -Keepers  of    Aha.)8      On  [Flis  AuguStness 

Kamu-yaraato-ihare-biko]  making  his  progress  thence,  a 
person  with  a  tail®  came  out  of  a  well.  The  well  shone. 
Then  [His  Augustness]  asked  :     *'  Who  art  thou  ?  "     He 


^ 
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V  d  saying'     "  I  ^^^  ^^  Earthly  Deity,  and  my  name 

V      •     Wi'hika.."^^     ^^'^  '*  *^*  ancestor  of   the  Headmen  of   Vcshinu)." 

On  his  fortbvvith  entering  the  mountains  "  His  Augustness 

Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko  again   met  a  person  with  a  tail. 

This  person  came  forth  pushing  the    cliffs    apart.      Then 

[His  Augustness  Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko]  asked :     "Who 

art   thou  ? "      He    replied,    saying  :     "  I   am   an  Earthly 

Deity,  and  my  name  is  Iha-oshi-waku   no  Ko.      I  heard 

[just]    now   that  the  august  son    of  the    Heavenly  Deity 

was  making  his  progress.      So    it  is  for  that  that  I  have 

come   to   meet  thee."       (This  is   the    ancestor    of     the    Territorial 

138  Owners  of  Yeshinu).i3  Thence  [His  Augustness  Kamu-yamato- 
ihare-biko]  penetrated  over  on  foot  to  Uda."  So  they 
say:     '' The  Ugachi  of  Uda.'"'' 

1.  The  intention  of  the  writer  is  here  obscure,  but  he  probably 
meant  the  following  passage  to  form  part  of  the  dream,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  parallel  passage  of  the  "  Chronicles."  The  inverted  commas  are 
therefore  continued  in  the  translation. 

2.  The  characters  AJS.ft  (ya-ta-^arasu),  with  which  the  original  of 
this  expression  is  written,  combined  with  the  mention  in  the  Preface  of 
the  *<  great  crow/'  have  determined  the  translator  to  adopt  the  inter- 
pretation favoured  by  Tanigaha  Shisei,  viz.,  a  «*crow  eight  feet  [long]." 
Motowori  understands  the  expression  to  mean  "  an  eight-headed  crow." 
For  the  arguments  on  both  sides  see  the  "  Perpetual  Commentary  on  (he 
Chronicles  of  Japan,"  Vol.  VIII,  p.  16,  and  Motowori's  Commentary, 
Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  60-62,  and  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  34-38.  See  also  for  the 
translation  of  a  parallel  passage  Sect.  XVI,  Note  23. 

3.  Better  known  by  the  classical    and    modern    form    of   the    name* 
Yoshxno.     It  seems  to  signify  '*  good  moor."     Yoshino,    which  is    in   the, 

province  of  Yamato,  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  renowned  for  the 
beauty  of  its  cherry-blossoms,  and  also  figures  largely  in  the  early  and 
medineval  history.  Motowori  points  out  geographical  difficulties  in  the 
Imperial  progress  as  here  detailed.  In  the  "  Chronicles,"  the  verisimili- 
tudes of  the  journey  are  better  observed. 
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4.  The  character  ^,  here  rendered  "  weir "  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  is  defined  as  signifying  **a  bamboo  trap  for  catching  fish." 

5.  The  First  Personal  Pronoun  is  here  represented  by  the  humble 
character  m,  ''servant."  The  other  tailed  deity  mentioned  immediately 
below  uses  the  .«ame  expression. 

6.  See  Sect.  I,  Note  11  and  Sect.  XLIV,  Note  22,  for  the  con- 
siderations that  make  it  better  to  translate  thus  than  to  render  by  <*  I 
am  a  Deity  of  the  Land." 

7.  I.e.,  "  Offering-Bearing  Child."  Here  and  elsewhere  the  word  ko^ 
**  child,"  as  part  of  a  proper  name,  should  be  understood  as  a  kind  of 
Honorific,  employed  probably  in  imitation  of  Chinese  usage. 

8.  Ai/a  no  U-kahi,  This  must  be  understood  to  be  a  "gentile  name" 
(kabane).  The  etymology  of  Ada  is  uncertain.  The  practice  of  fishing 
with  the  help  of  cormorants,  though  now  almost  obsolete,  seems  to  have 
been  very  common  in  Japan  down  to  the  Middle  ages. 

9.  Commenting  on  a  similar  passage  a  little  further  on,  Motowori, 
naively  remarks :  "  It  appears  that  in  very  ancient  times  such  persons 
were  occasionally  "  to  be  met  with."  It  should  be  added  that  they  are 
also  mentioned  in  Chinese  literature. 

10.  I.e.,  «Wcll.Shine." 

U.      Yeshinu  no  obito.     For  Yeshlnu  see  Note  3. 

12.  I.e.y  disappearing  among  the  mountains. 

13.  Yeshinu  no  kuzu.  Kuzu  is  a  contraction  of  ^7/nt*»MJ^i  (properly 
W^>  with  which  characters  the  name  is  found  written  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Sect.  CVIII,  though  elsewhere  the  semi-phonetic  rendering  HJft 
or  ||;0  is  employed). 

14.  Etymology  obscure. 

15.  Uda  no  ugachi.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  is :  •*  Hence  the 
name  of  the  Ugachi  of  Uda."  I'gachi  signifies  "to  penetrate."  But  the 
etymology  seems  a  forced  one,  and  Motowori  is  probably  correct  in 
identifying  this  "gentile  name"  with  that  of  Ukashi,  mentioned  in  the 
next  sentence. 


[sect.    XLVII. — EMPEROR   JIM-MU    (aRT   IV. — ^THE   UKASHI 

brethren).] 

So  then    there  were    in  Uda    two    persons,  Ukashi  the  / 

Elder    Brother   and    Ukashi    the  Younger    Brother.^     So 
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[His  Augustness  Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko]  sent  the  crow 
eight  feet  [long]  in  advance  to  ask  these  persons,  saying: 
"  The  august  child  of  the  Heavenly  Deity  has  made  a 
progress  [hither].  Will  ye  respectfully  serve  hrm?" 
Hereupon  Ukashi  the  Elder  Brother  waited  for  and  shot 
at  the  messenger  with  a  whizzing  barb  to  make  him  turn 
back.  So  the  place  where  the  whizzing  barb  fell  is  called 
Kabura-zaki.*  Saying  that  he  intended  to  wait  for  and 
smite  [His  Augustness  Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko],  he 
[tried  to]  collect  an  army.  But  being  unable  to  collect 
an  army  he  said  deceitfully  that  he  would  respectfully 
serve  [His  Augustness  Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko],  and  built 
a  great  palace,^  and  in  that  palace  set  a  pitfall,  and  waited. 
Then  Ukashi  the  Younger  Brother  came  out  to*  [His 
Augustness  Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko]  beforehand,  and 
made  obeisance,  saying :  **  Mine"^  elder  brother  Ukashi 
the  Elder  Brother  has  shot  at  and  turned  back  the  mes- 

139  senger  of  the  august  child  of  the  Heavenly  Deity,  and, 
intending  to  wait  for  and  attack  thee,  has  [tried  to]  collect 
an  army ;  but,  being  unable  to  collect  it,  he  has  built  a 
great  palace,  and  set^  a  gin  within  it,  intending  to  wait 
for  and  catch  thee.  So  I  have  come  out  to  inform  [thee 
of  this]."  Then  the  two  persons  His  Augustness  Michi- 
no-Omi,^  ancestor  of  the  Ohotomo    Chieftains,*  and    His 

;  Augustness  Ohokume,'^  ancestor  of  the  Kume  Lords,*" 
summoned  Ukashi  the  Elder  Brother  and  reviled  him, 
saying  :  "  Into  the  great  palace  which  thou**  hast  built 
to  respectfully  serve  [His  Augustness  Kamu-yamato-ihare- 
biko],  be  thou*^  the  first  to  enter,  and  declare  plainly  the 
manner  in  which  thou  intendest  respectfully  to  serve 
him ;  " — and  forthwith  grasping  the  hilts  of  their  cross- 
swords,  playing  with  their  spears,*^  and  fixing  arrows  [in 
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their  bows],  they  drove  him  in,  whereupon  he  was 
caught  in"  the  gin  which  he  himself  had  set,  and  died. 
So  they  forthwith  pulled  him  out,  and  cut  him  in  pieces. 
So  the  place  is  called  Uda-no-Chihara.^^  Having  done 
thus,  [His  Augustness  Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko]  bestowed 
on  his  august  army  the  whole  of  the  great  banquet  pre- 
sented [to  him]  by  Ukashi  the  Younger  Brother.  At 
this  time  he  sang,  saying : 

'*  The  woodcock,  for  which  1  laid  a  wood-  '4o 

cock-snare  and  waited  in  the  high  castle 

of  Uda,  strikes   not  against  it ;    but    a 

valiant  whale  strikes  against  it.     If  the 

elder  wife  ask  for  fish,  slice  off  a  little 

like  the   berries  of  the  stand  soda;    if 

the  younger  wife  ask  for  fish,  slice  off 

a  quantity  like  the  berries  of  the  vigo- 
rous Sasaki  J' ^"^ 
«  "  Ugh  P'  pfui!  dolt!     This  is  saying  thou 

rascal.    Ah!  pfui!  dolt!    This  is  laugh-  141 

ing  [him]  to  scorn." 
So  Ukashi  the   Younger  Brother  (he  is  the  ancestor  of  the      /\  L 

Water  Directors  of  Uda).i^ 


f-1 


'•Ik 


1.  Ye-ukashi  and  Of o- ukashi.  Ukashi,  as  in  the  other  compounds 
where  it  occurs,  is  probably  in  reality  the  name  of  a  place.  Its  etymology 
is  doubtful. 

2.  /.e.y  Barb  Point  or  Cape. 

3.  Or,  hall. 

4.  The  original  has  a  respectful  exprcisiun,  which  is  elbcwhere 
translated  "  waited  on." 

5.  The  First  Personal  Pronoun  is  represented  by  the  respectful 
character  ^  '"servant." 

6.  Literally,  '-spread."  This  gin  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  tlie 
kind  whose  top  closes  down  after  the  man  or  animal  has  fallen  into  it. 
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7.  I,e,y  "  Grandee  of  Ihe  Way."  This  gentile  name  is  said  in  the 
"  Chronicles "  to  have  been  bestowed  on  this  worthy  in  consideration  of 
his  services  as  a  guide  to  his  master  the  Emperor  on  the  occasion  of  the 
latter's  progress  eastward. 

8.  See  Sect.  XXXI V,  Note  12. 

9.  Le.i  perhaps  "  Great  Round  Eyes,"  supposed  to  be  a  descendant  of 
His  Augustness  Ama-tsu-kume  (see  however  Sect.  XXX IV,  Note  7  for 
a  discussion  of  the  etymology  of  Kume). 

10.  See  Sect.  XXXIV,  Note  13. 

11.  The  expression  i  ga^  here  rendered  "thou,"  is,  as  Molowori 
remarks,  "  extrferacly  hard  to  understand,"  and  its  interpretation  as  an 
insulting  form  of  the  Second  Personal  Pronoun  is  merely  tentative. 
Perhaps  the  text  is  corrupt. 

12.  The  insnlting  Second  Pronoun  ore  is  here  employed. 

13.  Here  again  we  have  an  expression  written  phonetically  and  of 
uncertain  import.  The  translator  has  followed  Mofowori  in  tentatively 
rendering  it  according  to  the  ideographic  reading  of  the  parallel  passage 
of  the  *'  Chronicles." 

14.  Literally  "  struck  by." 

15.  I.e,  Uda's  Blood-Plain. 

16.  This  Song  is  unusually  difficult  of  comprehension  :  and  the  latest 
important  commentator,  Moribe,  seems  to  show  satisfactorily  that  all 
his  predecessors,  Motowori  included,  more  or  less  misunderstood  it.  lie 
had  at  least  the  advantage  of  coming  after  them,  and  the  translator  has 
followed  his  interpretation  excepting  with  regard  to  isukuhashi^  the  Pillow- 
Word  for  "  whale,"  which  is  here  rendered  "  valiant,"  in  accordance  with 
the  traditional  view  of  its  signification.  The  soba  tree  is  identified  by 
Motowori  with  the  JCaname-tnochi,  **  Fhotinia  giobra,**  The  saka-ki,  taken 
together  with  its  Prefix  icki  (here  rendered  "  vigorous ")  is  supposed  in 
this  place  to  signify,  not  the  usual  Cteyera  japonica,  but  another  species 
popularly  known  as  the  bishiyv-gaki^  whose  English  or  Latin  name  the 
trnnslator  has  failed  to  ascertain.  It  has  a  large  berry,  whereas  the 
soba  has  a  small  one. — The  following  is  the  gist  of  Moribe 's  exposition 
of  the  general  signification  of  the  Song:  "  If  for  Ukashi's  mean  design 
to  kill  the  Emperor  in  a  gin  there  be  sought  a  term  of  comparison  in 
the  whales  and  woodcock  forming  the  Imperial  banquet,  then  in  lieu  of 
the  w^oodcock  that  he  expected  to  catch  in  the  trap  that  he  set,  that 
great  whale,  the  Imperial  host,  has  rushed  up  "  against  it.  Again  if,  as 
the  fishermen's  wives  might  do,  your  (/.^.,  you    soldiers')    wives   ask    you 
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for  fish,  then  let  each  of  you  give  to  his  elder  wife,  of  whom  he  must 
have  grown  weary,  only  a  small  and  bony  portion,  and  to  his  younger 
wife,  who  is  doubtless  his  heart's  favourite,  a  good  fleshy  piece.  So 
jocular  a  guess  at  the  *^ pefichanis  of  the  young  warriors  excites  their 
ardour,  which  they  give  vent  to  in  the  following  shouts." 

17.  Some  of  the  Japanese  originals  of  this  string  of  Interjections 
are  of  uncertain  import.  The  translator  has  been  guided  by  Motowori's 
conjectures,  with  which  Moribe  mostly  agrees.  The  exclamations  are 
supposed  not  to  form  part  of  the  actual  Song,  but  to  proceed  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Imperial  soldiers.  The  words  rendered  « this  is  saying 
thou  rascal "  (such  is  apparently  their  meaning)  and  those  rendered  »*  this 
is  laughing  [him]  to  scorn  "  seem  to  be  glosses  as  old  as  the  text,  which 
had  already  been  obscure  in  the  eighth  century.  They  are  not  written 
altogether  phonetically. 

18.  Uda  na  MohitorL  This  tribe  or  guild  of  «  water-directors  "  was 
entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  water,  the  ice,  and  the  gruel  used  in 
I  he  Imperial  household.  In  later  times  the  word  Mohitori  was  corrupted 
to  Mondo. 


r 


[sect.    XLVIII. — EMPEROR   JIM-MU   (PART   V. — THE   EARTH- 
.SPIDER  OF  THE  CAVE   OF   OSAKA)  ] 

When  [His  Augustness  Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko]  tnado 
his  progress,  and  reached  the  great  cave  of  Qsgka^^^J^  earth-  > 
spiders*  with  tails,  [namely]  eighty  bravoes,^  were  in  the 
cave  awaiting  him.  So  then  the  august  son  of  tlie 
Heavenly  Deity  commanded  that  a  banquet  be  bestowed 
on  the  eight  bravoes.  Thereupon  he  set  eighty  butlers, 
one  for  each  of  the  eighty  bravoes,  and  girded  .each  of 
ihem  with  a  sword,  and  instructed  the  butlers,  saying  :  142 
"  When  ye  hear  me  sing,  cut  [them  down]  simultaneous- 
ly. So  the  Song  by  which  he  made  clear  to  them  to 
set  about  smiting  the  earth-spiders  said  : 

'*  Into    the  great  cave    of   Osaka  people 
have    entered    in    abundance,    and    are 
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[there].  Though  peop'e  have  entered 
in  abundance,  and  are  [there],  the 
children  of  the  augustly  powerful  war- 
riors will  smite  and  finish  them  with 
[their]  mallet-headed  [swords],  [their] 
stone-mallet  [swords]:  the  children  of 
the  augustly  powerful  warriors,  with 
[their] '  mallet-headed  [swords],  [their] 
stone-mallet  [swords],  would  now  do 
well  to  smite. "^ 
Having  thus  sung,  they  drew  their  swords,  and  simul- 
taneously smote  them  to  death. 

1.  The  etymology  of  this  name  is  not  clear,  but  readers  will  of 
course  not  confound  it  with  that  of  the  modern  town  of  Ohosaka  (Ozaka). 
'Hie  character  rendered  "cave"  H,  which  signifies  simply  "apartment;" 
but  the  traditional  reading  is  vmroy  which  means  a  cave  or  pit  dug  in 
the  earth.  That  the  latter  is  the  idea  which  the  author  wishes  to  convey 
becomes  clear  by  comparison  with  a  greater  number  of  passages  in  the 
older  literature.  For  a  more  particular  discussion  of  this  subject  see  Mr. 
Milne's  paper  entitled  "  Notes  on  Stone  Implements  from  Otaru  and 
Hakodate,"  published  in  Vol.  VIII,  Part  I  of  these  "  Transactions,"  p. 
76  et  seq.f  where  a  number  of  passa^jes  relative  to  the  "  earth-spiders " 
are  likewise  brought  together. 

2.  Tsuchi-gumOy  generally  written  .±Jtott»  ^"^  ^^^^^  seuii -phonetically 
JlS'  There  is  little  doubt  that  hy  this  well-known  name,  which  has 
given  rbe  to  much  conjecture,  a  race  of  cave-dwelling  savages  or  a  class 
of  cave-dwelling''robbers  is  intended.  Motowori  supposes  that  their  names 
had  its  origin  in  a  comparison  of  their  habits  with  those  of  the  spider. 
Kut  it  were  surely  more  rational  to  regard  it  as   a   corruption   of  tsuc/ii- 

omoriy  "earth-A/V/ifrj,"  a  designation  as  obvious  as  it  is  appropriate.  The 
"Chronicles"  descril>e  one  tribe  of  them  as  "being  short  in  stature,  and 
having  long  arms  and  legs  like  pigmies."  For  a  further  discussion  of 
the  subject  see  Motowori's  Commentary,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  30.31,  the  "  Per- 
petual Commentary  on  the  Chronicles  of  Japan,"  Vol.  VIII,  p.  35,  the 
"  Tm-ya^^  Vol.  XX,  s.  v.  kumo  and  the  "  Examination  of  Difficult  Words," 
Vol.  II,  pp.  55  ct  seq. 


S^ 
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3.  The  original  term  is  takern  (J||Si||),  which  might  also  l>e  renderoct 
"  bandit,"  or  "  robber  chief." 

4.  The  import  of  this  poem  is  too'  clear  to  stand  in  need  of  explana- 
tion. The  word  tnitsumitsHshi,  here  rendered  "  augustly  powerful "  in 
accordance  with  Moribe's  view,  is  understood  by  Motowori  to  mean 
**  perfectly  full,"  in  allusion  to  the  fully  or  perfectly  round  eyes  of  the 
deity  Kume,  to  whose  name  he  supposes  there  to  be  a  reference. 
Mabuchi,  on  the  other  hand,  explains  the  word  to  signify  "  young  and 
flourishing."  But  Moribe's  view  both  of  this  and  of  the  import  of  kume 
as  "  warriors  "  seems  so  greatly  preferable  to  any  other,  that  the  translator 
has  not  hesitated  to  follow  him  {con/.  Sect.  XXXIV,  Note  7).  The 
"  children  of  the  warriors  "  are  of  course  the  warriors  themselves.  Willi 
regard  to  the  signification  of  the  two  kinds  of  swords  here  mentioned  it 
has,  however,  been  thought  l^st  to  adhere  to  the  usual  view,  and  Note 
10  to  Sect.  XXXIV  should  be  referred  to. 


[sect.    XLIX. — EMPEROR   JIM-MU   (PART.    VI. — THE   PRINCE 

OF   TOMI    AND   THE  SHIKI    BRETHREN).]  K^     j^    '  »  ^ 

After  this,  when  about  to  smite  the  Prince    of  Tami^^-     V: 

» 

he  sang,  saying  :  M3 

' "  The  children  of  the  augustly  powerful 
army  will  smite  and  finish  the  one  stem 
of  smelly  chive  in  the  millet-field,-rthe 
stem  of  its  root,  both  its  root  and 
shoots."^ 

Again  he  sang : 

"  The  ginger,  which  the  children  of  the 
augustly  powerful  army  planted  near 
the  hedge,  resounds  in  the  mouth.  I 
shall  not  forget  it.  I  will  smite  and 
finish  it."^ 
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144      Again  he  sang,  saying  : 

"  Like  the  turbinidce  creeping  round  the 

great  rock  in  the  sea  of  Ise  [on  which 

blows]  the  divine  wind,    [so]    will    we 

creep  round,  and  smite  and  finish  them/'^ 

K,  ;;/v.    I  30  0      Again  when  he    smote  Shiki  .the    Elder    Brother   and 

Shiki  the  Younger  Brother,^    the    august  army  was  tem- 
porarily exhausted.     Then  he  sang,  saying  : 

"  As  we  fight  placing  our  shields  in  a 
row,  going  and  watching  fi*om  between 
the  trees  on  Mount  Inasa,  oh  !  we  are 
famished.  Ye  keepers  of  cormorants, 
the  birds  of  the  island,  come  now  to 
our  rescue  1  "® 


1.  See  Sect.  XLIV,  Notes  28  ef  stg.  The  apparent  want  of  sequence 
in  this  portion  of  the  narrative  is  not  noticed  by  Motowori.  We  might 
endeavour  to  harmonize  it  by  supposing  that  after  having  slain  the 
"earth -spiders,"  etc.,  the  Emperor  Jim-mu  turned  round  again  to  fight 
with  the  Prince  of  Tomi,  who  had  harrassed  him  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  his  career  as  conqueror  of  Central  Japan. 

2.  The  wild  chive  growing  among  the  millet  is  of  course  the  enemy, 
the  Prince  of  Tomi  and  liis  host ;  and  the  gist  of  the  Song  is  that  the 
Imperial  troops  will  smite  and  destroy  them  root  and  branch.  The  com- 
mentators suppose  the  simile  to  have  been  taken  from  the  fields  of  millet 
which  Jim-mu's  troops  planted  for  their  subsistence  during  the  long  drawn 
out  campaigns  of  early  days. — The  "  stem  of  its  root,"  so  ne  ga  moto^  is 
a  curious  expression,  which  is  perhaps  best  accounted  for  by  Moribe's 
supposition  that  we  have  here  a  pun  on  Sune  ga  mofo,  "  Sune*s  house," 
Sune  being  a  natural  abbreviation  of  Nagasune,  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Tomi  (see  Sect.  XLIV,  Note  28). 

3.  The  sense  of  this  Song  is;  "I  shall  not  forget  the  bitterness  of 
seeing  my  brother  slain  by  Prince  Nagasune^s  arrow  (see  the  latter  part 
of  Sect.  XLIV).  The  word  hazhikamiy  here  rendered  ginger  in  accordance 
with  Motowori's  dictum,  is  taken  by   Moribe  to  signify  the    xanthoxylon. 
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<<  Resounding  in  the  mouth"  is  a   curious   phrase    here    used   to   express 
bitterness. 

4.  Motowori  thus  paraphrases  this  Song :  "  As  the  innumerable 
tttrbinidce  [-shells]  creep  round  the  great  rock,  so  will  I  with  the  myriads 
of  the  Imperial  host  encompass  the  Prince  of  Tomi  on  every  side,  that 
there  may  be  no  outlet  whereby  he  can  escape."  The  shell  here  mentioned 
is  a  kind  of  small  conch.  Kamu-kau  not  lif.  "  of  divine  wind,"  is  the 
Pillow-Word  for  Ise,  and  is  of  disputed  derivation,  as  is  the  word  Ise 
itself.  The  curious  reader  should  refer  to  Fujihara  no  Hikomaro's  Inquiry 
into  the  Meaning  of  the  Names  of  All  the  Province  "  j.i/.  for  the  legend 
to  which  the  name  of  Ise  and  its  Pillow- Word  were  anciently  traced  and 
other  conjectures  on  the  point.  The  "  great  rock "  here  mentioned  is 
not  otherwise  known. 

5.  Ye-shiki  and  OioshikL  Shiki  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  the 
province  of  Yamato. 

6.  This  Song  is  a  request  for  provisions  made  by  the  Emperor  to 
some  fishermen,  who  were  working  their  cormorants  along  the  mountain- 
streams.  Moribe  refers  it  to  an  inc'dent,  not  in  the  war,  but  in  the  hunt, 
and  interprets  differently  the  word  here,  in  accordance  with  its  usual  mean- 
ing and  with  older  authority,  rendered  "  as  we  fight."  He  attributes  to  it 
the  sense  of  "as  we  put  our  shields  together,"  and  thinks  that  the  poet 
may  have  compared  to  shields  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  According  to  this 
view,  the  Song  should  be  viewed  rather  as  a  joke.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  there  is  good  authority  for  considering  the  word  iata  namete^  "  placing 
shields  in  a  row,"  as  a  Punning  Preface  or  Pillow- Word  for  words  com- 
mencing with  I  (j  being  the  Root  of  iru^  to  shoot "),  so  that  Moribe*s 
explanation  need  not  involve  any  tautology.  It  seems  however  somewhat 
far-fetched. — ^The  position  of  mount  Inasa  is  uncertain,  and  the  name 
itself  of  obscure  derivation. 


[sect.    L. — EMPEROR   JIM-MU    (PART   VII. — THE   EMPIRE  \ 

pacified).] 

So  then  His  Augustness  Nigi-hayabii  waited  on  and 
said  to  the  august  child  of  Ihe  Heavenly  Deity  :  "  As 
I  heard  that  [thou],  the  august  child  of  the  Heavenly 
Deity,    hadst    descended    from    Heaven,  1  have   followed 


^   '«\ 
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down  to  wait  on  thee."     Forthwith  presenting  to  him  the 

heavenly  symbols,^  he  respectfully  served  him.      So    His 

Aiigustncss    Nigi-hayabi    wedded  the    Princess  of  Tomi,' 

145  sister   of  the    Prince    of  Tomi,    and    begot  a  child.  His 

\       Augustness  UmashL-maJi-.'*    (^*^  ^^'  ^^^  ancestor  of  the  Chiefs  of 
the  Warrior-Clan,5  of  the  Grandees  of  Hodzumi,«  and  of  the  Grandees  of 

the  Ncck-Clan.)7     So  having   thus    subdued  and  pacified  the 

savage  Deities,  and   extiipated   the    unsubmissive  people, 

[His  Augustness  Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko]    dwelt    at  the 

M    Ion        palace  of  Kashibara*  near  Unebi,^  and  ruled  the  Empire.^* 

1.  Tlie  component  parts  of  this  name,  rendered  according  to  the 
analogy  of  that  in  Sect.  XXXIII,  Note  5,  may  be  interpreted  to  signiy 
"  Plenty-Swift."     The  genealogy  of  this  god  is  not  known. 

2.  I.e.,  the  swords,  quivers,  bow,  and  arrows  mentioned  in  Sect. 
XXXIII,  as  having  been  brought  down  from  Heaven  by  the  divine 
attendants  of  the  Emperor  Jim-mu's  grandfather. 

3.  Tomi-yahime,  The  syllable  va  is  inexplicable,  but  perhaps  merely 
an  Expletive. 

4.  I'he  signification  of  this  name  is  by  no  means  clear;  but,  rendered 
according  to  the  characters  with  which  it  is  written  in  the  "  Chronicles," 
it  would  mean  "  Savoury- True -Hand." 

5.  Afotwnobe  no  murazhi.  This  and  the  two  following  are  of  course 
<*  gentile  names." 

6.  Hod%umino  omi.  Hodzumi,  which  is  the  name  of  a  place,  signifies 
"  rice- ears  piled  up. 

7.  Une-be  no  omi.  The  interpretation  of  this  name  is  given  accord- 
ing to  Motowori,  who  explains  that  the  members  of  this  family, — in 
particular  the  female  members, — waited  at  the  Emperor's  table,  and  wore 
veils  over  their  necks  when  so  employed.  The  name  is  commonly 
corrupted  to  uneme. 

8.  Better  known  as  Kashihabara.  The  name  signifies  "  oak -moor," 
or  rather  *' a  place  planted  with  oaks."  This  is  usually,  though  without 
suflficient  foundation,  reckoned  the  earliest  of  the  historical  capitals  of 
Japan.     It  is  in  Yamato. 

9.  Unebi  is  the  name  of  a  hill  in  Yamato.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  is  obscure. 
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.  lo.  /.f,,  "  ruled  the  Empire  from  his  palace  of  Kashibara  near  Uiiebl. 
For  the  expression  Jzf  (literally  "  [all]  beneath  Heaven  "),  liere  rendered 
*' Empire,"  see  Sect.  XXVII,  Note  13. 


[sect.    LI.—EMPEKOR   JIM-MU   (part.    VIII. — HE   WEDS 

i-suke-yori-hime).] 

So  when  he  dwelt  in  Himiika,  [His  Augustness  Kamu- 
yamato-ihare-biko]  wedded'  Princess  Ahira,*  younger 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  Wobashi'  in  Ata,^  and  begot  child-  146 
ren :  there  were  two,' — His  Augustness  Tagishi-mimi,'^ 
next  His  Augustness  Kisu-mimi.'  But  when  he  sought  / 
for  a  beautiful  maiden  to  make  her  his  Chief  Empress,' 
His  Augustness  Oho-kume  said :  '*  There  is  here  a 
beauteous  maiden  who  is  called  the  august  child  of  a 
Deity  is  that  the  Princess  Seya-datara,^  daughter  of 
Mizokuhi'^  of  Mishima,"  was  admired  on  account  of  her 
beauty  by  the  Great-Master-of-Things  the  Deity  of 
jMiwa,'*  qui,  quum  pulchra  piiella  oletum  fecit,  in  sagittam 
rubro  [colore]  fucatam  se  convertit,  et  ab  inferiori  parte 
cloacae  [ad  usum]  faciendi  oleti  virginis  privatas  partes 
transfixit.  Tunc  pulchra  virgo  consternata  est,  et  surrexit, 
et  trepide  fugit.  Statim  sagittam  attulit,  et  juxta  thala- 
mum  posuit.  Subito  [sagitta]  formosus  adolescens  facta  147 
est,  qui  c'to  pulchram  puellam  sibi  in  matrimonio  junxit, 
ct  filiam  procreavit  nomine  Hoto-tarara-i-susugi-hime  ;'^ 
et  est  nomen  alternativum  Hime-tatara-i-suke-yori-hime.'* 

(Id    est    ix>sterior    mutatio   nominis,  quonlam   abhorruit  facere  mentionem 

privaiarum  partium).     So    therefore    shc    is   Called  the  august 
child    of    a    Deity.       Hereupon  seven  beauteous  maidens   c 
were  out  playing  on  the  moor  of  Takasazhi,^^  and  Irsuke- 
yori-himc'"  was  among  them.     His  Augustness  Ohokimie, 
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seeing  I-suke-yori-hime,  spoke  to  the  Heavenly  SovereigJi 
in  a  Song,  saying : 

"  Seven  maidens  on  the  moor  of   Taka- 
sazhi  in  Yamato : — which    shall  be  in- 
terlaced?"" 
Then    I-suke-yori-hime   was   standing   first  among  the 
beauteous  maidens.     Forthwith    the  Heavenlv  Sovereign, 
having    looked    at   the    beauteous  maidens,  and  knowing 
in  his  august  heart^*  that    I-suke-yori-hime  was    standing 
in  the  very  front,  replied  by  a  Song,  saying  : 

"  Even  [after  nought  but]  a  fragment[ary 
glimpse],  I  will  intertwine  the  lovely 
[one]  standing  in  the  very  front."^" 

Then  His  Augustness  Ohokume   informed    I-suke-yori- 

148  hime  of  the  Heavenly  Sovereign's  decree,  whereupon  she, 

seeing  the  slit  sharp  eyes^  of  His  Augustness  Ohokume, 

sang  in  her  astonishment,  saying : 

?  ? 

?  ? 

"  Wherefore  the  slit  sharp  QyQs  ?  "*^ 

Then    His    Augustness    Ohokume    replied   by  a  Song, 
saying : 

*'  My  slit  sharp  eyes  [are]  in  order  to 
find  the  maiden  immed lately. "^- 
So  the  maiden  said  that  she  would  respectfully  serve 
[the  Heavenly  Sovereign].^'''  Hereupon"  the  house  of 
Her  Augustness^  I-suke-yori-hime  was  on  [the  back  of] 
the  River  Sawi.^  The  Heavenly  Sovereign  made  a  pro- 
gress to  the  abode  of  I-suke-yori-hime,  and  augustly  slept 

149  [there]  one  night.^  (The  reason  why  that  river  was  called  the  River 
Sawi  was  that  on  the  River's  banks  the  mountain-lily-plant  grew  in  abun- 
dance.     So  the  name  of   the    mountain-lily-plant  was   taken,  and  the  de- 
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signatioQ  of  Rfvcr  Sawi  [bestowed].      The  name  by  which  the  mountain- 

, .     if 

lily-plant  was  originally  called  was  sawi).       Afterwards,     when     I-    ' 

suke-yori-hime   came   and   entered   into   the    palace,    the 
Heavenly  Sovereign  sang  augustly  saying: 

'*  In  a  damp  hut  on  the  reed-moor  hav- 
ing spread   layer   upon   layer  of  sedge 
mats,  we  two  slept  1  "^ 
The  names    of  the    august   children   thus   born   Were : 
His  Augustness  Hiko-ya-wi,*^  next  His  Augustness  Kamu- 
ya-wi-mimi,^  next  His  Augustness  Kamu-nuna-kaha-mimi^* 

(Three  Deities.)3» 

1.  Or,  " /tad  wedded;  for  the  episode  here  related  must  be  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  before  Jim-mu  and  his  army  started  eastward  on 
their  career  of  conquest. 

2.  Ahira-hime,  Ahira  is  supposed  by  Motowori  to  be  the  name  of 
a  place  in  Satsuma.     Its  etymology  is  quite  obscure. 

3.  IVobashi  no  kimi.  Wobashi  is  supposed  by  Motowori  to  be  the 
name  of  a  place  in  Satsuma.  The  characters  with  which  it  ^  generally 
written  mean  "  small  bridge." 

4.  Ata  is  a  place  in  Satsuma. 

5.  Or,  "there  were  two  Deities.*'  The  character  employed  is  not 
that  which  itself  actually  signifies  "deity,"  but  is  the  Auxiliary  Numeral 
for  divine  beings. 

6.  /.^.,  perhaps  "  rudder- ears." 

7.  Motowori  adduces  good  reasons  for  believing  this  name  to  be  but 
a  slightly  altered  form  of  the  preceding  one,  and  for  holding  that  in  the 
original  form  of  the  tradition  there  was  but  one  child  mentioned, 

8.  See  Motowori's  Commentary,  Vol.  XX,  pp.  10-13,  ^'^^  ^^  reasons 
fur  thus  interpreting  the  characters  ^@  in  the  text.  Elsewhere  it  has 
generally,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  been  simply  rendered   "  Emperess." 

9.  Sey a- datura- hime.  The  signification  of  the  name  is  obscure. 
Motawori  supposes  S^ya  to  be  a  place  and  tatara  (ni^orpQd  to  da/am) 
perhaps  a  plant  written' with  the  Chinese  character  ^,  said  by  Dr. 
Williams  in  his  "  Syllabic  Dictionary "  to  be  possibly  a  species  of 
//effrotro/a. 

10.  It  is  uncertain  whether    this    name    should,    or    should    not,    be 
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regarded  as  properly  that  of  a  place.  The  meaning  b  equally  obsax. 
The  Chioeae  characters  with  which  it  is  here  written  signify  '<  ditch- 
cater,"  whereas  those  employed  in  the  "  Chronicles "  signify  ^*  ditch- 
atakc."     Perhaps  both  transcriptions  are  simply  phonetic. 

11.  A  district  in  the  province  of  Tsa  (.Settsu).  The  name  signifies 
*•  three  islands." 

12.  M'vwa-M&'ChO'monO'mushi'n^'kami,  This  god  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  Oho-kuni-noshi  (the  "  Master  of  the  Great  Land,"  see  end 
of  Sect.  XX  and  following  Sects.).  The  rigidly  literal  rcnderix^  of  the 
name  as  here  given  would  be  "the  Deity  Great  Master  of  Ihings  uf 
Miwa  ";  but  the  more  intelligible  version  here  given  represents  the  Japanese 
author's  meaning.  For  the  traditional  etymology  of  Miwa  see  the  story 
related  in  Sect  LXV. 

13.  IJoto  significat  partes  privatas.  Verbi  tatara  sensom  supra  s.  v. 
Seya-daiara-hittu  pertractavimus.  /  est  vox  expletiva.  Susugi  sensjs  est 
*<  trepide  fugiens"     liime  indicat  regiam  puellam. 

14.  I.e.,  Princess  I'atara-Startlcd-Good-Priucess. 

15.  Etymology  obscure. 

16.  All  abbreviated  form  of  the  princc&s's  alternative  name. 

17.  The  meaning  of  this  Song  is:  "  To  which  of  the  seven  maidens 
Aow  disporting  themselves  on  the  moor  of  Takasa/.hi  shall  I  convey  the 
Emperor's  command  to  come  that  he  may  make  her  his  consort,  and 
bleep  with  his  arms  intertwined  in  hers?** — Motowori,  overlooking  the 
diffierence  Ijetwcen  maku^  which  is  the  word  in  the  text,  and  the  ni£^ri*cd 
form  ma^''u  met  with  in  some  other  passages,  misinterprets  the  last  clause 
thus:  *<  Which  shall  be  sought?*'  He  makes  the  same  mistake  in  his 
explanation  of  the  next  Song. 

18.  /.€.,  **  having  a  presentiment." 

19.  ITie  translation  of  this  Song  follows  Morlbe's  exegesis.  Motowori 
interprets  it  thus  :  "  Well,  well !  I  will  seek  the  lovely  one  standing  in 
llie  very  front."  As  here  rendered,  the  little  poem  is  quite  clear, — simply 
A  declaration  on  the  Emperor's  part  that  he  will  make  the  girl  standing 
in  front  his  wife. 

20.  Sakeru'to-nUy  the  original  of  tlie  phrase  here  rendered  "  blit 
sharp  eyes,"  is  obscure  and  variously  understood  by  the  commentators. 
Moribe  supposes  the  go<l  to  have  worn  a  casque  with  a  vizor,  and  the 
iilit  to  have  been  made  in  the  latter,  and  not  actually  in,  or  rather  near, 
he  eyes.  It  should  however  be  observed  that,  though  the  Japanese  word 
iaku  means  "  to  slit,"  the  Chinese  character  in  the  text  properly  signifies 
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"to  balloo  (or  brand)  with  ink,"  and  is  used  with  that  meaning  at  the 
end  of  Sect.  CXLIX,  and  elsewhere  in  the  ancient  books.  The  present 
writer,  after  comparing  vatious  passages  in  which  the  term  occurs,  thinks 
that  we  may  understand  a  tattooing  of  the  outer  comers  of  the  eyes, 
which  would  give  to  the  latter  the  appearance  of  being  long  and  sharp, 
or,  if  the  tattooing  were  very  dark,  of  being  actually  slit. 

21.  The  first  lines  of  this  short  poem  are  so  hopelessly  unintelligible 
th<tt  the  commentators  are  not  even  agreed  as  to  how  the  syllable  com- 
posing them  should  be  divided  into  words.  For  the  straits  to  which 
Motowori  and  his  predecessors  were  driven  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  some 
plausible  signification,  see  his  Commentary,  Vol.  XX,  pp.  27-29,  and  for 
Moribe's  totally  divergent  interpretation  see  "  fiftu  tio  Koto-waki"  Vol 
II,  pp.  30-31.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  quote  here  more  such  conjee* 
tures. — For  the  doubt  attaching  to  the  precise  significaton  of  the  words 
rendered  by  "slit  sharp  eyes,"  see  the  preceding  Note. 

22.  The  signification  of  this  Song  is  as  plain  as  that  of  the  preceding 
one  is  obscure. 

23.  Q'd»t  as  his  wife. 

24.  This  initial  expression  is  meaningless. 

2^.  Having  become  the  Emperor's  consort,  this  Honorific  title  is 
now  prefixed  for  the  first  time  to  her  name. 

26.  Sawi-gaha.  Sinai,  as  we  learn  from  the  compiler's  note  below, 
was  the  name  of  a  kind  of  lily. 

27.  Literally,  "  one  sojourn." 

28.  The  signification  of  this  Song  is :  "  Now  indeed  thou  comest  to 
share  the  majesty  of  the  palace.  But  the  beginning  of  our  intimacy  was 
on  that  night  when  I  came  to  thy  humble  dwelling  on  the  red-grown 
moor  where,  when  we  slept  together,  we  had  to  pile  mat  npon  mat  to 
keep  out  the  damp." — The  translator  has  followed  Moribe's  Interpretation 
throughout.  Motowori  takes  in  the  sense  of  "  ugly "  the  word  here 
rendered  "  damp,"  and  all  the  previous  commentators  give  a  different 
explanation  of  the  words  iya  say  a  s  hi  kite,  here  translated  by  "  spreading 
layer  upon  layer."  They  take  them  to  mean  "  spreading  more  and  more 
cleanlily." 

29.  This  name  may  signify  "  prince  eight-wells."  But  the  inter- 
pretation of  ya  wi  as  "  eight  wells "  in  his  and  the  following  name  is 
doubtful. 

30.  This  name  may  signify  **  divine -eight-wells-ears."  But  see  preced- 
ing Note. 
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31.  This  name  may  signify  "  divine-lagoon -river- ears."  But  perhaps 
Nuna-kaha  is  the  name  of  a  place. 

32.  The  character  in  the  text  is  not  actually  **  Deity,"  but  ft,  haskira, 
the  Auxiliary  Numeral  for  Deities,  which  is  constantly  throughout  these 
**  Records "  used  in  speaking  of  members  of  the  Imperial  family. 


[sect.    LII. — ^EMPEROR   JIM-MU    (PART.    IX — TROUBLES    WHICH 

FOLLOWED   HIS    DECEASE)  ] 

Y\  So  when,  after  the  decease  of  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,^ 

Q    .  ^>- ''  c"     150  the    elder    half-brother,    His    Augnstness    Tagishi-mimi,- 

wedded'  the  Empress  I-suke-yori-hime,  he  plotted  how 
he  might  slay  his  three  younger  brethren,  pending  which 
their  august''  parent  I-suke-yori-hime  lamented,  and  made 
[the  plot]  known  to  her  august  children  by  a  Song. 
The  song  said  : 

'*  From  the  River  Sawi  the  clouds   have 
risen  across,  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
have  rustled  on  Mount  Unebi :  the  wind 
is  about  to  blow."'' 
Again  she  sang,  saying: 

''Ah!      What    rest  on    Mount  Unebi  as 
clouds  in  the  day-time,  will  surely  blow 
as    wind    at    night-fall,    [whence]    the 
rustling  of  the  leaves  !  "^ 
When  hereupon  her  august  children,  hearing  and  know- 
ing   [of  the  danger],   were    alarmed   and    forthwith    were 
about  to  slay  Tagishi-mimi,  His  Augustness  Kamu-nuna- 
kaha-mimi    said    to    his    elder   brother    His    Augustness 
Kamu-ya-wi-mimi :     *'  Thy    dear   Augustness,     [do  thou] 
take  a  weapon,  and  go  in  and    slay    Tagishi-mimi."     So 
he    took    a  weapon  and  went  in,  and  was  about  to  slay 
him.      But  his   arms   and   legs  trembled  so,  that  he  was 
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unable  to  slay  him.  So  then  the  younger  brother  Mis 
Augustness  Kamu-nuna-kaha-mimi  begged  [to  be  allowed] 
to  take  the  weapon  which  his  elder  brother  held,  and  151 
went  in  and  slew  Tagishi-mimi.  So  again,  in  praise  of 
his  august  name,  he  was  called  His  Augustness  Takc- 
nuna-kaha-mimi.''  Then  I  lis  Augustness  Kamu-ya-wi- 
mimi  resigned  [in  favour  of]  the  younger  brother  His 
Augustness  Take-nuha-kaha-mimi,  saying:  "I  could  n<^t 
slay  the  foeman  ;  but  Thine  Augustness  was  at  once 
able  to  slay  h*m.  So,  though  I  be  the  elder  brother,  it 
is  not  right  that  I  should  be  the  superior.'*  Where- 
fore do  Thine  Augustness  be  the  superior,  and  rule  [ajl] 
beneath  the  Heaven.  V  w'M  assist  Thine  Augustness, 
becoming  a  priest,^^  and  respectfully  serving  thee.'* 


1.  /^.,  the  Emperor  [im-mu.  His  decease  is  not  otherwise  specially 
mentioned ;  but  a  formula  at  the  end  of  the  Section,  which  is  repeated 
viuintis  mutandis  in  the  case  of  each  Emperor,  tells  us  the  number  of 
years  he  lived  or  reigned,  and  the  place  of  his  sepulture.  Throughout 
these  **  Records,"  much  matter  is  o'ten  placed  in  the  reign  of  a  Monarch 
already  deceased,  and  which,  according  to  our  ideas,  would  more  naturally 
be  narrated  under  the  heading  of  his  successor. 

2.  Who  was  the  deceased  Emperor's  son  by  Princess  Ahira  (see 
Sect.  IJ,  Note  6,)  and  consequently  step-son  to  the  Empress  and  half- 
lirother  to  her  three  sons. 

3.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Chinese  character  in  the  text. 
Motowori  tries  to  save  the  Empress- Dowager's  reputation  for  conjugal 
fidelity  by  rendering  it  in  his  kana  reading  by  a  word  signifying  "raped." 

4.  See  Sect.  XXII,  Note  4. 

5.  The  import  of  this  metaphorical  poem,  taken  in  its  context,  is 
too  clear  to  need  much  comment.  The  rising  of  the  clouds  and  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves  may  be  supposed  to  represent  the  murderer's 
preparations,  and  the  blowing  of  the  wind  his  actual  onslaught. 

6.  The  meaning  of  this  Song  is:  "  The  would-be  murderer  remains 
quiet  during  the  day-time  like  the  clouds  hanging  to  the  mountain-side; 
but  at  night  he  will   burst    upon    you   like    the   storm-wind.     Already    I 
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h«ar  the  leaves  begin  to  rustle;  already  he  is  gathering  his  oien  together." 

7.  The  word  take  prefixed  to  the  name  of  this  pcince  signifies 
"  brave." 

8.  //.,  either  "superior  to  thee,"  or  as  Motowori  understands  the 
phrase,  "  tfu  superior  of  all,"  sell,  the  Emperor. 

9.  Though  the  elder  brother,  he  here  uses  the  humble  character  H 
"servant,"  to  show  his  respect  and  deference. 

10.  Literally,  "  a  person  who  shuns,"  q.d,  who  shuns  all  pollution, 
and  avoids  certain  food  at  certain  seasons.  Conf,  the  gentile  name  Imi-be 
commented  on  in  Sect.  XXXIII,  Note  32. 


[sect.    LIU. — EMPEROR   JIM-MU    (PART   X. — GENEALOGIES).] 

So   His   AugUStness    Hiko-ya-wi  (is  the  ancestor  of  the  Chief- 
tains of  Mamuta,!   and  of  the  Chieftains  of  Teshima  '.)      His   AllgUSt- 

ness   Kamu-ya-wi-mimi    (is    the     ancestor     of     the     Grandees    of 
Oho,^  of  the   Chieftains  of  the  Tribe  of  Chihisako,^   of  the   chieftains  of 

152  the  Tribe  of  .Sakahi,^  of  the  Dukes  of  Hi,«  of  the  Dukes  of  Ohokida,^  of 
the  Dukes  of  Aso,"  of  the  Chieftains  of  the  Granaries  of  Tsukushi,^  of 
the  Grandees  of  the  Sazaki  Tribe.^o  of  the  Rulers  of  the  Tribe  of  Sazaki," 
of  the  Rulers  o*"  Wo-Hatsuse,'^  of  the  Suzerains  of  Tsuke,^^  of  the  Rulers 
of  the  land  of  Iyo,i'»  of  the  Rulers  of  the  land  of  Shinanu,i5  of  the  Rulers 
of  the  land  of  Ihaki  in  Michinoku,*^^  of  the  Rulers  of  the  l^nd  of  Xaka 

153  in  IIitachi,i7  of  the  Rulers  of  the  land  of  Nagasa,'*  of  the  Suzerains  of 
Funaki  in  Ise,^^*  of  the  Grandees  of  Niha  in  Wohari,^  and  of  the  Gran- 
dees of  Shimada.)2i 

1.  Mamuta  no  mnrazhl.  Mamuta  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  in 
the  province  of  Kahachi.     The  etymology  of  the  name  is  obscure. 

2.  Teshima  no  mtirazhi.  Teshima  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  in 
the  province  of  Tsu  (Seltsu).     The  name  may  signify  "  luxuriant  island." 

3.  Oho  1:0  omi.  Oho  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  in  the  province 
of  Yamato.  The  name  is  mostly  written  with  characters  signifying  "vast  " 
or  "  numerous." 

4.  Chihisako'be  no  mtirazhi.  Chihisako  is  said  to  have  been  a  place 
in  the  province  of  Etchiu.  But  the  name  of  this  family  has  also  been 
traced  to  an  incident  mentioned  in  the  "Newly  Selected  Catalogue  of 
Family  Names"  as  having  occurred  in    the   reign    of   the    Emperor    Y«- 
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riyaku,  when,  owing  to  a  verbal  error,  a  tax  was  cuUected  in  chiKlren 
instead  of  in  cccocns.  The  monarch,  amused  at  the  mistake,  is  said  to 
have  granted  to  the  tax-collector  the  **  gentile  name  "  of  C/iihisakOy  i.e. 
"  Little  Child." 

5.  Sakahi-be  no  muhanhi.  SaJtahi  signifies  **  boundary,"  and  this 
**  gentile  name  '*  is  traced  to  the  fact,  mentioned  in  the  **  Newly  Selected 
Catalogue  of  Family  Names,"  that  the  founder  of  the  family  distinguished 
himself  by  setting  up  boundary -marks  on  the  frontiers  of  different  provinces 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  In-giyo  (first  half  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  era). 

6.  Ui  no  kimi.  Hi  (flg)  is  the  name  of  a  province  (now  two 
provinces)  in  the  sonth-western  island  of  Tsukushi.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  Sect.  V,  Note  17. 

7.  Ohokida  no  kimi.  C  hokida  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  the 
province  of  Toyo. 

8.  Aso  no  himi.  Aso  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  Higo,  containing 
a  celebrated  volcano. 

9.     Tsukushi  no  miyake  no  murathi. 

10.  Sataki'be  no  otni.  This  name  is  connected  by  the  compiler  of 
the  "  Newly  Selected  Catalogue  of  Family  Names "  with  that  of  the 
Emperor  Nin-toku  (Oho-sazaki  no  Mikoto),  for  which  see  Sect.  CIV, 
Note  18. 

11.  Sa%aki-be  no   miyahuko. 

1 2.  Wo  hatsuse  no  miyatsuko.  '1  his  name  is  connected  with  that 
of  the  Emperor  Mu-retsu,  whose  name  was  Wo-llatsuse  no  Waka-Sazaki. 

13.  Tsuke  no  atahe.    Tsuke  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Yamato. 

14.  lyo  no  kuni  no  miyatsuko.  For  the  province  oT  lyo  see  Sect.  V, 
Note  26. 

15.  Shinanu  no  kuni  no  miyatsuko.  For  the  province  of  Shinautt 
[Shinano)  see  Sect.  XXXI I^  Note  26. 

16.  Michinoku  no  Ihaki  no  kuni  no  miyatsuko.  A  popular  deriva- 
tion of  Michinoku  is  from  michi  no  kuni,  "  the  country  of  the  road  j" 
but  a  more  likely  one,  sanctioned  by  Motowori,  is  from  michi  no  oku^  the 
furthest  or  more  distant  part  of  the  road  "  (For  the  word  **  road,"  as  here 
used,  cot:/.  Sect.  LXV,  Note  2.).  It  was  for  many  centuries,  and  is  still 
in  poetry,  a  vagre  name  for  the  entire  north  of  Japan.  Ihaki,  sometimes 
considered  a  province,  and  at  others  only  ranking  as  a  district,  formed  its 
.south-eastern  portion  along  the  Pacific  sea-board.  The  name  seems  to 
signify  "rock  (or  hard)-caslle." 
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17.  Hitachi  tw  naka  no  huni  no  mijaisuko.  Hitachi  is  a  province 
to  the  south  of  Ihaki.  Motowori  quotes  more  than  one  traditional  deriva- 
tion of  its  name,  the  best  of  which,  taken  from  the  old  Topography  of 
I  he  province,  is  hita-michi^  ^*  plain  road,"  referring  to  the  level  nature  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  Naka  is  the  name  of  a  district.  The  word 
signifies  ''  middle,"  and  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  of  the  district 
bearing  it  being  situated  between  two  considerable  rivers. 

18.  Nagasa  no  kuni  no  miyatsuko.  Nagasa  is  a  district  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  old  province  of  Kadzusa  which  was  in  very  early  historical 
times  cut  off  from  the  little  province  of  Aha.  The  import  of  the 
name  is  not  clear. 

19.  Ist  no  Funaki  no  atahe.  For  Ise  see  Sect.  XLIX,  Note  4.  Of 
Fuuaki  nothing  is  known,  llie  characters  with  which  the  name  is  written 
signify  **  boat-tree." 

20.  Ohari  no  Niha  no  omi.  Wohari  is  one  of  the  central  provinces 
of  Japan.  The  name  is  of  uncertain  origin.  Niha  is  the  name  of  a 
district,  and  is  of  uncertain  origin. 

21.  Shimada  no  omi,  Shimada  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  Wohari, 
and  signifies  <*  island  rice-fields." 


[sect.    LIV. — EMPEROR  JIM-MU   (PART   XI. — HIS   AGE    AND 

PLACE   OF   burial).] 

His  Augustness  Kamu-nuna-kaha-miini  ruled  the  Em- 
pire. Altogether  the  august  years  of  this  Heavenly 
Sovereign  Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko  were  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven.^  His  august  mausoleum  is  on  the  top 
of  the  Kashi  Spur  on  the  northern  side  of  Mount  Unebi.- 

1.  The    author's    confw^ed  style   must  not  here   mislead  the  student. 

m 

It  is  after  the  decease  of  the  Emperor  Jim-mu  (Kamii-yamato-ihare-biko), 
who  attains  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  that  the  Emperor 
Suwi-zei  (Kamu-nuna-kaha-mimi)  begins  to  rule. 

2.  For  Unebi  see  Sect.  LI,  Note  9.      Kashi  signifies   *♦  oak.'*     The 
word  rendered  "spur"  is  wo. 
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[sect.    lv. — EMPEROR   SUI-ZEI.] 

His  Augustness  Kamu-nuna-kaha-mimi  dwelt  at  the 
palace  of  Takawoka  in  Kadzuraki/  and  ruled  the  Empire. 
This  Heavenly  Sovereign  wedded  Kaha-mata-bime,*  an- 
cestress of  the  Departmental  Lords  of  Shik.i/  and  begot  154 
an  august  child :  His  Augustness  Shiki-lsu-hiko-tama-de- 
mi*  (one  Deity).  The  Heavenly  Sovereign's  august  years 
were  forty-five.  His  august  mausoleum  is  on  the  Mound 
of  Tsukida.* 

1.  In  the  province  of  Yamato.  Taka-woka  signifies  <'  high  mound." 
Kadsuraki  means  *<pucraria  castle/'  a  name  accounted  for  by  a  legend  in 
the  <'  Chronicles/'  which  relates  how  an  earth-spider  was  caught  in  this 
place  by  means  of  a  net  made  of  pueraiia  tendrils.  Kadzaraki  was  the 
name,  not  only  of  a  town,  but  of  a  district. 

2.  I,e.,  the  Princess  of  Kahamata,  a  place  in  Kahachi.  The  name 
signifies  "  river- fork."  For  the  omiss'on  in  this  and  a  few  other  places 
of  the  words  •*  daughter  of,"  etc.,  which  might  be  expected  instead  of 
"  ancestress,"  see  Motowori's  Commentary,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  4. 

3.  Shlki  HO  agiUa-nus/ii.  Shiki  is  in  Yamato.  The  signilicatiun 
of  the  name  seems  to  be  <'  stone  castle." 

4.  Shiki'tsu-hiko  signifies  "Prince  of  Shiki."  Motowori  believes 
Tamade  to  be  in  like  manner  the  name  of  a  place,  while  he  interprets  wi 
as  the  common  abbreviation  of  the  Honorific  (?)  mimi. 

5.  A  place  in  Yamato.  Motowori  derives  the  name  from  tsuki 
modern  toki)^  the  *'  ibis,"  and  //i,  "  rice-field." 


[sect.    LVI. — EMPEROR   AN-NEI.] 

His  Augustness  Shiki-tsu-hiko-tama-de-mi  dwelt  in  the 
palace  of  Ukiana  at  Kata-shiha/  and  ruled  the  Empire. 
This  Heavenly  Sovereign  wedded  Akuto-hime,*  daughter 
of  the  Departmental  Lord  Haye,'  elder  brother  of  Kaha- 
mata-bime,  and  begot  august  children  :      His  Augustness 
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Tokone-tsu-hiko-irone/  next  His  Augustness  Oho-yamato- 
liiko-suki-tomo,*  next  His  Augustness  Shiki-tsu-hiko/.  Of 
the  august  children  of  this  Heavenly  Sovereign, — three 
Deities,  —  His  Augustness  Oho-yamato-hiko-suki-tomo 
[was  he  who  afterwards]  ruled  the  Empire.  There  were 
two  Kings,^  children  of  the  next  [brother],  His  Augusl- 

155  ness  Shiki-tSU-hiko.  One  child®  (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Terri- 
torial Lords  of  Suchi  in  Iga,^  of  the  Territorial  Lords  of  Nabari,io  and 
of  the  Territorial  Lords  of  MIdu)  ;ii   one    child,**   His   AugUStness 

Wa-chi-tsumi,''*  dwelt  in  the  palace  of  Miwi  in  Ahaji." 
So  this  King  had  two  daughters  :  the  name  of  the  elder 
was  Hahe-irone,^*  and  another  name  for  her  was  Her 
Augustness  Princess  Oho-yamato-kuni-are  ;^°  the  name  of 
the  younger  was  Hahe-irodo.^^  1  he  Heavenly  Sovereign's 
august  years  were  forty-nine.  Augustum  mausoleum  est 
in  privatis  partibus  Montis  Unebi.^* 

/ 

1.  In  Kahachi  :  uki-ana  signifies  << floating  hole."  Kata-shiha  is 
said  to  signify  "  hard  rock  "  (kata-iha) ;  but  this  seems  doubtful,  and  the 
reading  given  by  the  characters  in  the  text  is  not  Kata-shiha^  but  Kata- 
shiho, 

2.  /.  e,y  Princess  of  Akuto,  or  Akuta, — for  the  latter  form  of  the 
name  is  more  common.  There  exists  a  place  thus  called  in  Setlsu.  The 
derivation  of  the  word  is  obscure. 

3.  A^ata-ntishillaye.  The  reading  of  this  name  is  obscure,  and  its 
derivation  uncertain. 

4.  Irone  signifies  '*  elder  brother "  or  **  elder  sister."  The  rest  of 
the  compound  is  obscure. 

5.  The  first  three  elements  of  the  compound  signify  **  Great  Vamato 
Prince."  The  last  two  are  obscure,  but  Motowori  identifies  suki  (see  Nolc 
J  to  preceding  Sect.) 

6.  /.^.,  "Prince  of  Shiki  " ;  so  called,  it  ib  supposet",  with  refer(.n:c 
to  the  place  of  residence  of  his  grandfather. 

7.  Tlie  character  thus  translated  is  3E>  ^^  which  "  King "  is  the 
original  and  proper  signification.  To  judge  by  some  other  passages  in  the 
ancient  histories,  it  had  not    yet    in    the    Sih  century  alt(»gelher  paled  to 
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the  lesser  meaning  of  "prince,"  which  has  belonged  to  it  in  later  times 
when  denoting  Japanese  personages.  It  is  still,  as  far  as  possible^  used 
to  denote  the  rulers  of  all  countries  excepting  Japan,  the  zealous  admirers 
of  the  native  literature  and  institutions  even  designating  by  it  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  who,  one  would  have  thought,  had  a  special  right  (o  the 
more  Honorific  title  of  Emperor,  which  h's  own  subjects  wore  the  first  to 
invent.  On  the  whole,  there'oTe,  "  King "  seems  to  be  the  most  appro- 
priate rendering.    The  characters  Brjic  ^^*  ^Y  analogy,  rendered  "Queen." 

8.  The  text  has  "  descendant " ;  but  it  must  here  be  corrupt  or  at 
least  faulty,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  omission  of  the  proper  name. 

9.  /jg^a  no  Siichi  no  inaki.  The  etymology  of  Iga  and  that  of  Suchi 
are  alike  obscure.  See  however  Motowori's  Commentary,  Vol.  XXI,  p. 
13,  for  the  traditional  derivation  of  the  former.  It  is  the  name  of  a 
small  province  which  in  very  ancient  times  formed  part  of  the  province 
of  Ise. 

10.  Nabari  no  inaki.     Nabari  is  in  Iga.     The  name  signifies,  "hidbig." 

11.  Minu  no  inaki,  Minu,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  is  a  place  in  Iga.  The  name  probably  signifies  "three 
moors." 

12.  I.e.^  the  other  child. 

13.  Motowori  reads  Chichitsumi.  In  any  case,  the  name  remains 
obscure. 

14.  For  Ahaji  see  Sect.  VI,  Note  3.  Mi-wi  signifies  "august  well," 
and  the  name  is  traced  to  the  custom  of  bringing  water  from  the  Island 
of  Ahaji  for  use  in  the  Imi^erial  Palace,  as  mentioned  in  Sect.  CXXIX  of 
the  present  work,  and  elsewhere  in  the  early  literature, 

15.  Irene  means  "  elder  sistf^r."  HaJie  is  of  uncertain  import,  it 
being  written  with  completely  different  characters  in  the  two  histories. 

16.  Oho-yamato-kuni-are-hime-no-mikoto,  Oho-yamato  kuni  signifies 
"  the  land  of  Great  Yamato."  and  hime  signifies  "  princess "  or  "maiden." 
Motowori  suggests  that  a/r,  which  is  an  obscure  word,  may  signify  "pure." 

17.  Irodo  signifies  "younger  sister."     For  hahe  conf.  Note  15. 

18.  Scil.  in  interior!  parte  montis,  e.g.  in  spelunca.  Motowori  ex- 
plains the  use  of  the  term  by  re'crence  to  such  words  as  foofy  where  the 
name  of  a  portion  of  the  human  body  is  applied  to  a  mountain.  In 
Japanese  there  are  others  besides  ashi  ("  foot "),  smh  as  itadaki^  hara 
and  koshi. 
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156  [sect.   LVII. — EMPEROR   I-TOKU.] 

His  Augustness  Oho-yamato-hiko-suki-tomo  dwelt  in 
the  palace  of  Sakahiwo  at  Karu/  and  ruled  the  Empire. 
This  Heavenly  Sovereign  wedded  her  Augustness  Princess 
Futo-ma-waka,*  another  name  for  whom  was  Her  August- 
ness Princess  Ihi-bi,'*  ancestress  of  the  Departmental  Lords 
of  Shiki/  and  begot  august  children :  His  Augustness 
Mi-ma-tsu-hiko-wake-shine,*  next  His  Augustness  Tagishi- 
hiko*  (two  Deities).  So  His  Augustness  Mi-ma-tsu-hiko- 
kawe-shine  [was  he  who  afterwards]  ruled  the  Empire. 
The  next  His  Augustness   Tagishi-hiko   (was  the  ancestor  of 

the  Lords  of  Chinu,"  of  the  Lords  of  Take  in  Tajima,*  and  of  the  Terri- 
torial Lords  of  Ashiwi).«  The  Heavenly  Sovereign's  august 
years  were  forty-five.  His  august  mausoleum  is  above 
the  Vale  of  Manago  by  Mount  Unebi.'^ 

1.  Karu,  which  still  remains  as  a  village  in  the  province  of  Yamato, 
was  famous  down  to  the  early  historical  days  of  Japan,  being  often  men- 
tioned by  the  poets.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  quite  uncertain. 
Sakaht-wo  probably  signifies  "boundary   mound.'* 

2.  Futo-ma-waka'/nme-no-mikoto.  The  compound  signifies  "  vast,  true, 
and  young  princess." 

3.  Ihi-bi-hime-nO'tnikoio.    The  name  seems  to  signify  **  rice-sun.prin- 


ccss." 


4.  See  Sect.  LV,  Note  3. 

5.  1  he  import  of  this  name  is  obscure. 

6.  J.e.j  perhaps  "  rudder  prince." 

7.  Chinu  no  wake.     For  Chinu  see  Sect.  XLIV,  Notes  35  and  35. 

8.  Tajima  no  Take  no  wake.  Motowori  tells  us  that  no  mention  of 
any  place  called  Take  in  (he  province  of  Tajima  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  book. 

Ashixvi  no  inaki.  The  same  remark  ap[)lies  to  this  name  as  to  the 
last.  The  two  "gentile  names"  here  mentioned  are  equally  unknown 
except  from  this  passage. 

10.  UneH-yama  no  Manago-dani,  It  is  in  Vamato,  and  is  now 
called  Masago,    The  name  signifies  "a  *andy  place,  or  desert." 
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[set.   LVHI. — EMPEROR   k6-SH6.] 

His  Augustness  Mi-ina-tsu-liiko-kawc-shine  dwelt  at 
the  palace  of  Waki-no-kami  in  Kadzuraki,'  and  ruled  the 
Empire.  This  Heavenly  Sovereign  wedded  Her  August-  i57 
ness  Princess  Yoso-taho,*  younger  sister  of  Oki-tsu-yoso'* 
ancestor  of  the  Chiefs  of  Wohari,*  and  begot  august 
children :  His  Augustness  Ame-oshi-tarashi-hiko,*  and 
next  His  Augustness  Oho-yamato-tarashi-hiko-kuni-oshi- 
bito*  two  Deities)  Now  the  younger  brother,  His  August- 
ness Tarashi-hiko-kuni-oshi-bito  [was  he  who  afterwards] 
ruled  the  Empire.     The    elder   brother    His    Augustness 

Ame-Oshi-tarashl-hiko  (was  the  ancestcr  of  the  Grandees  of  Kasuga^^ 
the  Grandees  of  Ohovake,^  the  Grandees  of  Aha'a,<^  the  Grandees  of 
Wonu,JO  the  Grandees  of  Kak'-no-nioto,ii  the  Grandees  of  Ichihiwi,^2  the 
Grandees  of  Ohosaka,J3  ihe  Grandees  of  Ana.i^  the  Grandees  of  Taki,^*  158 
the  Grandees  of  HagiiTi,^6  the  Grandees  of  Chita,!"  ihe  Grandees  of  Muza,^* 
the  G  and  es  of  Tsunuyama,io  the  Dukes  of  Ihiiaka  in  Ise,20  the  Dukes 
of  IchishiySi  and  the  Rulers  of  the  I^nd  of  Chika-tsu-Afumi).^ 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign's  august  years  were  ninety- 
three.  His  August  mausoleum  is  on  Mount  Hakata^  at 
Waki-no-kami. 

X.  Tn  Yamato.  The  name  of  Waki-no-kami  is  of  uncertain  deriva- 
t'on.  In  the  <* Chronicles ''  the  Emperor  K5-sho  is  said  to  have  "dwelt 
at  the  palace  of  Ikegokoro  at  Waki-no-kami."  For  Kadniraki  see  Sect* 
I,V,  Note  I. 

2.  Yoso-taho-bime-no-mikoto.  Here  written  phonetically,  this  name 
appears  in  the  "Chronicles'' written  with  characters  to  which  the  significa- 
tion of  "  perfectly  ornamented  princess  "  should  be  attributed  to  it. 

3.  The  signification  of  this  name  is  obscure,  but  it  seems  to  be  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  that  of  the  other  sister. 

4.  IVohari  no  murathi, 

5.  I,e.f  heavenly  great  perfect  prince." 

6.  //.,  "  great  Yamato  perfect  prince,  country  great  man."  This 
name  appears  in  an  abbreviated  form  in  the  next  sentence. 
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7.  Kasnga  na  omi.  Kasuga  is  a  celebrated  place  in  the  province  of 
Yamato.  The  name  is  of  uncertain  origin,  though  the  <<  Catalogue  of 
Family  Names"  gives  a  story  referring  it  to  Kasugaki  (fjlg),  "1.^.,  *' lees 
fence."'  The  curious  combination  of  characters  with  which  Kasuga  is 
written, — ^0, — may  be  traced  to  the  Pillow-Word  haru-hi  no  (#9^) 
which  was  not  unnaturally  prefixed  to  a  name  which  so  much  resembled 
the  Verb  kasumu,  "to  be  misty" 

8.  Ohoyake  no  omi.  Ohoyalce  is  a  place  in  Vamato.  The  name 
signifies  "great  granary." 

.    9.    AhcUa   no   omi.     Ahata    is   a   place    in    Yamashiro.      The    name 

signifies  "  millet -field." 

10.  Wonu  no  omi.  Wonu  is  a  place  in  Afumi.  The  name  signifies 
"little  moor.** 

11.  Kakitiomoto-uo-omi.  Kaki-no-moto  signifies  "at  the  bottom  of 
the  persimmon-tree,"  and  the  name  is  said  by  the  compiler  of  the 
"  Catalogue  of  Family  Names "  to  have  been  granted  to  this  family  in 
allusion  to  a  persimmon- tree  which  grew  near  their  gate.  This  name 
was  rendered  illustrious  in  the  eighth  century  by  the  poet  Kakinomoto 
llitomaro  (see  the  present  writer's  **  Classical  Poetry  of  the  Japanese," 
p.  217  ei  seq.). 

12.  Ichihiwi  no  omi.  Ichihiwi  is  in  Yamato.  The  name  may 
signify  "oak-well." 

13.  Oh  Osaka  no  omi.  Ohosaka  is  a  place  in  Bingo.  The  name 
signifies  "great  hill,  or  pass." 

14.  Aua  no  omi.  Ana  is  a  department  in  Bingo.  The  name  signifies 
"  hole  "  or  «  cave." 

15.  Taki  no  omi.  Taki  is  a  district  in  Taraba.  The  name,  which 
is  a  common  one  in  Japan,  means  "  water-falls." 

16.  Haguri  no  omi.  Haguri  is  a  district  in  Wohari.  The  significa- 
tion of  the  name  is  obscure. 

17.  Chita  no  omi.  Chita  is  a  district  in  Wohari.  The  signification 
of  the  name  is  obscure. 

18.  Muza  no  omi.  Mudza  is  a  district  in  Kadzusa.  The  name 
seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Chinese  words  |%|f,  "warlike  archer." 

19.  Tsitnuyama  no  omi.  The  family,  the  place,  and  the  significa- 
tion of  the  name  are  alike  obscure. 

20.  Ise  no  Ihitaka  no  kimi,  Ihitaka  is  the  name  of  a  district,  and 
is  traced  to  the  signification  of  "abundant  rice." 

21.  Ichishi  no  kimi.  Ichishi  is  a  district  in  Ise.  The  signification 
of  the  name  is  obscure. 
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22.  CAtka   tsu   Afumi  no   kuni-no-miyatmko.    For   Chikalsu-Afumi 
sec  Sect.  XXIX,  Note  20. 

23.  la  Yamato.     The  signification  of  the  name  is  obsurc. 


[sect.    lix. — EMPEROR   KOAN.] 

His  Aiigustiiess  Oho-yamato-tarashi-hiko-kuni-oshi-bitp 
dwelt  in  Ihe  palace  of  Akidzushinja  at  Muro^  in  Kadzu- 
raki,  and  ruled  the  Empire.  This  Heavenly  Sovereign 
wedded  his  niece  Her  Augustness  Princess  Oshika,^  and 
begot  august  children  :  His  Augustness  Oho-kibi-no-moro- 
susumi,^  next  His  Augustness,'  Oho-yamato-ne-ko-hiko- 
futo-ni*  (two  Deities).  So  His  Augustness  Oho-yamato-ne- 159 
ko-hiko-futo-ni  [was  he  who  afterwards]  ruled  the 
Empire.  The  heavenly  Sovereign  s  august  years  were 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three.  His  august  mausoleum 
is  on  the  Mound  of  Tamade.*^ 

1.  In  Yainato.  lifuro  signifies  "cave"  or  "pit."  AkidtU'Shinia^ 
'*  the  Island  of  the  Dragon-Fly,"  is  frequently  used  as  an  alternative  name 
of  Japan  (see  Sect.  V,  Note  26).  See  also  the  Emperor  Yu-riyaku's  song 
given  in  Sect.  CLVI. 

2.  Oshika-hime- no-mi  kola.  The  name  Oshikay  which  is  obscure, 
appears  in  the  "  Chronicles  "  under  the  form  of  Oshi,  which  has  generally 
been  interpreted  by  Molowori  (whom  the  translator  follows)  as  a  corrup- 
tion of  ohos/ii,  "  great."     This  version  of  the    name    makes    it    harnioni/c 

-with  that  of  the  Princess's  father. 

3.  See  Sect.  LX,  Note  ii. 

4.  This  name  seems  to  signify  **  Great  Yamato's  I^ord  Prince,  the 
Vast  Jewel." 

5.  lamade  no  uoka.  In  Vamato.  For  this  name  sec  Motowori's 
•Commentary,  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  37-38. 
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[sect.    LX. — EMPEROR    KO-REI.] 

His  Augustness  Oho-yamato-ne-ko-hiko-futo-ni  dwelt 
at  the  Palace  of  Ihodo  at  Kuruda,^  and  ruled  the  Empire. 
This  Heavenly  Sovereign  wedded  Her  Augustness  Prin- 
cess Kuhashi,*  daughter  of  Ohome,'  ancestor  of  the  De- 
partmental Lords  of  Tohochi/  and  begot  an  august 
child:  His  Augustness  Oho-yamato-ne-ko-hiko-kuni-kuru^ 
(one  Deity).  Again  he  wedded  Princess  Chiji-haya-ma-waka 
of  Kasuga,'  and  begot  an  august  child  :  Her  Augustness 
Princess  Chiji-haya^  (one  Deity).  Again  wedding  Her 
Augustness  Princess  Oho-yamato-kuni-are,*  he  begot 
august  children  :  Her  Augustness  Yamato-to-mo-so-bime ;® 
next  his  Augustness  Hiko-sashi-kata-wake ;"  next  His 
i6o  Augustness  Hiko-isa-seri-btko,"  another  name  for  whom 
is  His  Augustness  Oho-biki-tsu-hiko ;  next  Yamato-to-bi- 
haya-waka-ya-hime"  (four  Deities).  Again  he  wedded 
Haheirodo/*  younger  sister  of  Her  Augustness  Princess 
Are,  and  begot  august  children, — His  Augustness  Hiko- 
same-ma/^  next  His  Augustness  Waka-hiko-take-kibi- 
tsu-hiko^*^  (two  Deities).  The  august  children  of  this 
Heavenly  Sovereign  [numbered]  in  all  eleven  Deities 
(five  kings  and  three  queens).  So  His  Augusutuess  Oho-yamato- 
ne-ko-hiko-kuni-kuru  [was  he  who  afterwards]  ruled  the 
Eijtipire.  The  two  Deities  His  Augustness  Oho-kibi-tsu- 
hiko  and  His  Augustness  Waka-take-kibi-tsu-hiko  together 
.set  sacred  jars^"  at  the  front"  of  the  River  Hi^'*  in  Hari- 
ma  'y^  and,  making  Harima  the  mouth  of  the  road,**  sub- 
dued and  pacified  the  Land  of  Kibi.     So  His  Augustness 

^^'  OilO-kibi-tsU-hiko   (was   the  ancestor  of   the  Grandees  of  Kamu-tsu- 

michi  in  Kibi)2i     The  next,  His  Augustness  Waka-hiko-take- 

kibi-tSU-hiko   (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Shimo-tsu-michi  in 
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Kibitt  and  of  the  Grandees  of  KafaM>  The  next  His  Augustness 
Hiko-same'ina  (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Uzhika  \a  Marima^.) 
The  ne*xt,  His   Augustness    Hiko-sashi-kata-wake  (was  the 

ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Touami  in  Koshiy^^  of  the  Grandees  of  Kuni- 
saki  in  the  Land  of  1  oyo,s<}  of  the  Dukes  of  Ihobara,^  and  of  the  Mari- 
time Suzerains  of  Tsunuga) .»  The  Heavenly  Sovereign's  august 
years  were  one  hundred  and  six.  His  august  mausoleum 
is  at  Umasaka  at  Katawoka. 


1.  In  Yamato.  Jho-do  signifies  **  hut  door/'  Kuru^a  {^Kuroda 
would  i)e  the  more  natural  reading)  signifies  <*  black  rice-field." 

2.  Kuhashi'hinu'n^mikoto,    llie  names  signifies  **  beautiful  princess." 

3.  This  seems  to  have  been  originally  not  a  personal  name,  but  the 
name  of  a  place  in  Wohari. 

4.  To-kocki  no  agata-nuthL  Tohochi  is  a  dislrkt  in  Yamato.  The 
name  seems  to  signify  **  ten  marts." 

5.  This  name  signifies  <<  great  Yanurtu's  lord  prince  who  rules  the 
land/' 

6.  Kasuga-no-chiJuhaya-tna-waka'AiMe,  'Ihis  name  probably  signiHes 
"  the  thousand  fold  brilliant  truly  young  princess  of  Kasuga."  For  Kasuga 
src  Sect.  LVni,  Note  7. 

7.  CAiji'haya-hme-Ho-tnikofo,  1.^.,  probably  "  thousand-fold  6rillianl 
princess." 

8.  Oh4'yamaiihJlnmi-are'kimi'M(hmikotQ.   .Sec  Sect.  LVl,  Note  16. 

9.  Motowori  assigns  to  this  name  the  signification  of  <*  Yamato^ii 
hundred  thousand-fold  Ulqstrious  princess."  and  has  a  very  long  note  on 
the  sobject  in  Vol.  XXI,  p.  42,  et,  $eq, 

10.  The  signification  of  this  name  is  not  clear. 

11.  /.^.,  "prince  valoronsly  advancing  priikce."  The  alternative 
name  signifies  '*  Great  Prince  of  Kibi,"  and  both  refer  to  his  conquest  of 
the  province  of  Kibi  as  related  a  little  further  on  in  this  Section.  Moto- 
wori gives  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  OhO'kibi^n^tn&ro'SUsumi,  i.e. 
**  He  Who  Completely  Advances  in  Great  Kibi,"  is  bat  another  form  of 
the  same  name,  erroneoosly  inserted  in  the  account  of  the  preceding 
reign  (see  Sect.  LIX,  Note  3.) 

12.  I.e^  perhaps  <*Yamato*s  hundred-fold  wondrous  brilliant:  jo\i\\\^ 
ornamental  Princess."    Tne  name  resemUes  that  of  the  elder  sister. 

13.  For  this  and  the  next  following  names  see  Sect.  LVI,  Notes  1 7 
and  16  respectively. 
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14.  This  name  is  obscure,  an4  differs  from  ihat  given  in  the  parallel 
passage  of  th^  <<  Chronicles/*  where  we  read  Sashima.  The  latter  sounds 
more  authentic. 

15.  /.^,,  «  the  young  prince  the  brave  prince  of  Kibi."  This  name 
refers   to  his  conquest  of  Kibi,  as  related  a  few  lines  further  on. 

16.  /./.,  earthenware  jars  of  a  moderate  size,  probably  intended  to 
liold  the  rice-iiquor  offered  to  the  god?.  Being  easily  broken,  they  were 
planted  in  the  ground  up  to  a  certain  height. 

17.  The  probable  meaning  of  this  peculiar  expression  is  "a  bend 
in  the  river." 

18.  Written  with  llie  character  ;Jc,  "  ice,"  which  may  however  be 
only  phonetics.  No.  river  of  this  name  is  anywhere  else  mentioned  as 
flowing  through  the  province  of  Harima,  and  one  is  tempted  to  suppose 
that  there  is  some  confusion  with  the  celebrated  river  Hi,  which  figures 
so  frequently  in  the  Idzumo  cycle  of  legends. 

19.  One  of  the  central  jwovinces  of  Japan,  on  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Inland  Sea.  Some  derive  the  name  from  kagl-hara,  "  lespedeza 
moor,"  while  others,  connect  it  with  hariy  a  *' needle."  Neither  etymology 
has  much  to  recommend  it. 

20.  Le.f  "  fheir  point  of  departure."  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  "  road  "  came  to  have  the  sense  of  "  circuit "  or  "  province,"  so  that 
we  might  translate  this  phrase  by  "  the  commencement  of  the  circuit." 
Con/,  such  denominations  as  Koshi  no  michi  no  ktichi,  Koshi  no  michi  no 
/la^dc,  and  Koshi  no  michi  no  $hiri  for  what  are  in  modern  parlance  the 
province^  of  Ec^iizen,  Etchiii  and  Echigo.  The  region  nearest  to  the 
capital. was  called  the  mouth,  whjle  equally  graphic  designations  were 
bestowed  on  the  more  remote  districts.  It  was,  as  we  learn  by  compari- 
son with  a  passage  in  the.  history  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Surjin  (sec 
Sect.  LXyi,  Note  13),  customary  thus  to  plant  earthenware  jars  in  the 
earth  at  the  point  whence  an  army  started  on  an  expedition,  this  being 
considered  a  meai>^  of  invoking  upon  it  the  blessing  of.  the  gods.  Not 
only  so,  but  down  to  the  Middle  Ages  travellers  in  general  were  in  the 
habit  of  worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  .the  god  of.  roads,  For  "road"  in 
the  sense  of  "  c.ircuit,"  •*  province,"  or  "  administrative  division  "  see  Sect- 
LXVI,  Note  2. 

21.  Kibi  no  karnn-tsu- michi  no  omi,  Kamu-tsu-michi  i.e.,  "  the 
Upper  Road "  or  "  Circuit,"  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  province  of 
Bizen  (or  of  a  portion  ol  it),  which  formerly  was  a  part  of  the  Land  of 
Kibi. 
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22.  A'i'di  vo  shimo-tiu-michi  no  omL     Skimo-tm-michi  means    ""  the . 
lower  road,"  and  was  the    ancient  name  of   a  portion  of    the  province  of 
Bitchiu,  which  formerly  was  a  part  of  the  land  of  Kibi.  

23.  Kam  no  omiy  i.e.^  "  Grandees  of  the  Hat,"  a  "  gentile  name  " 
which  is  referred  by  the  compiler  of  the  "Catalogue  of  FamHy  Names  " 
to  an  incident  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  0-jin,  which  he  however  ]»y 
no  means  clearly  relates  (see  Mo.towori*s  Commentary,  Vol.  XXI;  pp.  57^58). 

24.  Harima  no  Uzhika  no  ami,  Uzhika  is  the.  name  of  a  place.  It 
is  written  with  characters  signifying  "cow  and  deer,"  but  the  tnie  deriva- 
tion is  quite  uncertain.  -   . 

25.  Koihi  no  Tonanii  no  omi.  Tonami  is  a  district  in  £tchiu. 
The  signification  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 

26.  Toyo-kuni  no  Kmiisaki  fio  omi.  Kunisaki  is  a  district  in  Bungo^ 
The  name  seems  to  signify  "  land's  end." 

27.  Ihobara  no  kimi.  Ihobara  is  a  district  in  Suruga.  The  significa- 
tion of  the  name  is  obscure. 

28.  Tsunuga  no  Oma  no  aCaht.     For  Tsunuga  see  Sect.  CI,  Notes  3 
and  12.     Perhaps  the  name  should  rather  be  rendered    "the  Suzerains  of 
Ama  in  Tsunuga,"  as  Ama  may,  after  all,  ai    Mot owori  suggests,  be  here' 
the  name  of  a  place. 

29.  In  the  Province  of  Yamato.  Kata^woka  signifies  «*  side-mound  " 
or  "  incomplete  mound."  Uma-saka  signifies  "  horse-hill  "  or  "  horse- 
pass."  Umasaka  should  perhaps  be  understood  as  the  particular  designa- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  ascent  of  Katawoka,  which  is  mentioned  iq  the 
"Chronicles"  a9  the  name  of  a  mountain. 
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His  Augustness  Oho  -  yaraato  -  ne  -  ko  -  hiko  -  kuni-kuru 
dwelt  in  the  palace  of  Sakaki-bara  at  Karu,^  and  ruled 
the  Empire.  Thi.s  heavenly  Sovereign  wedded  Her 
Augustness  Utsu-shiko-me,^  younger  sister  of  His  August- 
ness Utsu-shiko-wo,^  ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Hodzumi/ 
and  begot  august  children  :  His  Augustness  Oho-biko,' 
next  His  Augustness  Sukuna-biko-take-wi-goro  f  next  His 
Augustness  Waka-yamato-ne-ko-hiko-6ho-bibi"  (thr.«e  Deities). 
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Agaifii  wedding  Her  Augustness  I-gaka-shiko-me,*  daughter 
of  His  Augusfness  Utsu-shiko-wo,  he  begot  an  august 
child :  His  Augustness  Hiko-futu-oshi-no-makoto.*  Again, 
wedding  Princess  Haniyasu,'*  daughter  of  Awotama"  of 
Kafuchi,  he  begot  an  august  child,  His  Augustness  Take- 
hani-yasu-biko".(one  Deity).  The  august  children  of  this 
Heavenly  Sovereign  [numbered  in  all  five  Deities].  So 
His  Augustness  Waka-yamato-ne-ko-hiko-oho-bibi  [was 
he  who  afterwards]  ruled  the  Empire.  The  children  of 
'^3  his  elder  brother,  His  Augustness  Oho-biko,  were  His 
Augustness  Take-nuna-kaha-wake"  (ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of 
Abc);»*   next  His  Augustness  Hiko-inakoshi-wake."     (Th» 

was  the  ances'or  of  the  Butler  Grandees.}!^      His  AugUStness  Hlko* 

futsu-oshi-no-mikoto  wedded  Princess  Takachina  of  Kadzu- 
raki,'^  young  sister  of  Oho-nabi,^®  ancestor  of  the  Chiefs 
ol  Wohari,^®  and  begot  a  child  :  the  Noble  Umashi  Uchi.** 

(This    was    the    ance-tor    of    the    Grandees    of   Uchi  in    Yamashiro.)^ 

Again,  wedding  Princess  Yama-shita-kage,**  younger  sister 
of  Udzu-hiko,*  ancestor  of  the  Rulers  of  the  Lord  of 
Ki,"  he  begot  a  child,  the  Noble  Take-Uchi.«*  The 
children  of  this  Noble  Take-Uchi  [numbered]  in  all  nine 
seven  males  and  two  females),  —  [namely]    the   Noble  of  Hata- 

no-Yashiro,***  [who]  (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Ha(a,27 
of  the  Grandees  of  Hayashi,^^  of  the  Grandees  of  Hami,»  of  the  Grand.es 
of  Hoshikaha,^o   of    the   Grandees    of  Arumi,3«  and  of  the  Dukes  of  the 

iiatsuse  Tribe) ;«  next  the  Noble   Kose-no-Wo-Kara'*'  [who] 

(was  the  ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Kosej'M  of  the  Grandees  of  the 
Sazaki  Tribe,«  and  of  the  Grandees  of  the  Karu  Tribe) ;»«  next  the 
Noble  Soga  no  Ishikaha''  [who]  (was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Grandees  of  Soga»  of  the  Grandees  of  Kahanohe»  of  the  Gran- 
dees of  Tar.aka,40  of  ihe  Grandees  of  Takamuko,**  of  the  Grandees 
of     \Voharida,«     of     the      Grandees     of     Sakurawi«    and     of      Ihe 

Grandefs  o^  Kishida);**     next   the    Noble    Heguri-no-Tsuku  * 
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[who]  (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Heguri,-*^  of  the  Grandees 
of  Sawara,47  and  of  the  Uma-mi-kuhi  Chiefs)  ;<«  next  the  Noble  Kl- 
no-Tsunil^*  [who]  (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Ki,'^^  of  the 
Grandees  of  TsunUjRi.  and  of  the  Grandees  of  Sakamoto)  ;''2  next  Prin- 
cess Mato  of  Kume  ;**  next  Princess  Nu-no-iro  f*  next 
Kadzuraki-no-Nagaye-no-sotsu-biko"^  [who]  (was  the  ancestor 

of  the  Grandees  of  Tamaie,5«  of  the  Grandees  of  Ikuha,57  of  the  Grandees  i66 
of  Ikuye^  and  of  the  Grandees  of  Agina),6o   moreover    [there    was] 
the   Noble   Wakll-gO^    (the  ancestor  of   the  Grandees  of  Yenuma).* 

This  Heavenly  Sovereign's  august  years  were  fifty-seven. 
His  august  mausoleum  is  on  the  mound  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pool  of  Tsurugi.® 

1.  In  Yainato.      For    Karu    see    Sect.    LVII,    Note  i.     Saka/ti-bara 
signifies  "  Ijoiindary  moor." 

2.  /^.,  perhaps,  "  the  beautiful  but  alarming  female." 

3.  I.e.,  perhaps,  "  the  beautiful  but  alarming  male." 

4.  Jlodzttmi  no  omi.     There    are    several  places    called  Hodzumi  in 
various  provinces.     The  name  appears  to  signify  "  piling  up  rice-ears." 

5.  I.e.,  "  great  prince." 

6.  I.e ,  "  little    prince- fierce -boar-heart,"    the    boar   being  known  for 
its  savage  disposition. 

7.  Excluding  the  last  member  of  the  compound,'  this  name  signifies 
young-Yamato-lord-prince-great."      Bidi  is  identified  by  Motowori   with 

the  word  ////////,  which  so  often  recurs  in  proper  names  (see  Sect.  XIII, 
Note  18). 

S.     Motowori  explains  this  name  in  the  sense  of  "  brilliant-alarming- 
femalc,"  but  some  doubt  must  attach  to  it. 

9.     I.e.,  perhaps,  "  prince  vast -great- truth." 

10.  Ifani-yasit-bime.  This  name  has  already  been  met  with  in  Sect. 
VII,  Note  3.  Motowori  however  supposes  that  in  this  place  Hani3rasu 
should  be  considered  to  be  the  name  of  a  place  in  Yamato. 

11.  I.e.,  a  man  called    "green  jewel"  who  lived  in  the  province  of 
Kafuchi. 

12.  Take  signifies  "  brave."     For  the  rest  of  the  name  see  Note  10. 

13.  Take  signifies  "brave."      Wake  is   either    "young"    or    "lord." 
For  Nuna-kaha  see  Sect.  LI,  Note  31. 
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14.  Abe  no  omi.  There  are  several  places  called  Abe,  and  it  is 
doubtful  to  which  of  them  the  text  here  refers. 

15.  The  signification  of  inakoshi  seems  to  be  "rice-chariot."  Iliko 
is  "  prince,"  and  wake  either  "  young"  or  "  lord." 

16.  Kashihade  no  omi.  This  name  is  traditionally  referred  to  an 
incident  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Kei-ko,  who  is  said  to  have 
bestowed  it  on  one  of  his  attendants  who  served  up  to  him  a  particularly 
savoury  dish  of  shell-fish.  "  Butlers  "  (perhaps  the  word  might  also  be 
rendeied  "cooks")  have  been  mentioned  towards  the  end  of  Sect.  XXXII, 
and  again  in  the  legend  of  Jim-mu's  slaughter  of  the  "  earth-spiders  "  re- 
lated in  Sect.  XLVIII. 

17.  Katsuraki-uo  takachina  bime-no-mikoto.  The  signification  of  Taka- 
china  is  obscure. 

18.  By  aphicresis  for  Oho-inabiy  the  form  of  the  name  given  in  the 
"Oironicles  of  Old  Matters  of  Former  Ages,"  itself  perhaps  standing  by 
apocope  for  Oho-ina-biko^  which  ^'ould  signify  "  great  rice-prince." 

19.  Wohari  no  lifurazhi. 

20.  Umashi  Uchi  no  snknne.  Umashi  iigm^ts  "sweet,"  and  Uchi  is 
the  name  of  a  place  in  Yamashiro. 

21.  Yamashiro  no  Vchi  no  omi. 

22.  This  name  may  be  rendered  literally  "  the  shade  beneath  the 
mountains ";  but  the  signification  is  "  the  glow  from  the  autumn  leaves 
on  the  mountain-side." 

23.  I.e.^  probably  "  wonderful  (or  precious)  prince." 

24.  Ki  no  ktmi  no  miyatsuko  no  aya. 

25.  Take-Tchi  no  snkune.  Take  signifies  "brave,"  and  Cchi  is  the 
name  of  a  district  in  Yamato.  The  common,  but  erroneous,  reading  of 
this  name  is  Take  no  Cchi  no  snknne.  The  celebrated  personage,  who 
may  be  styled  the  Methuselah  of  Japan,  is  said  to  have  lived  during  the 
reigns  of  five  Emperors,  who  themselves  averaged  over  a  hundred  years 
of  life  e^ich.  His  own  age  is  variously  given  as  255,  260,  etc.  up  to 
360  years. 

26.  Nata  no  Yashiro  no  sukitne.  Ilata  and  Yashiro  are  supposed  by 
Motowori  to  be  the  names  of  places  in  Yamato.  Yashiro  signifies  "shrine." 
Ilata  is  of  uncertain  derivation. 

27.  Ilaia  no  omi. 

28.  Hayashi  no  omi.  Hayashi  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Kawachi^ 
and  signifies  "  forest." 

29.  Ilami  no  omi.  There  is  a  Hami  in  Afunii  and  another  in 
Tamba.     The  signification  of  the  name  is  obscure. 
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30.  Hoihikaha  no  omi.  Iloshikaha  is  a  place  in  Yamato.  The 
name  signifies  "  star  river."  , 

31.  Afumi  no  omi.     For  Afumi  see  Sect.  XXIX,  Note  20. 

32.  Hatsusebe  no  Kimu     For  Halsuse  see  Sect.  CXLIIf,  Note  8. 

33.  Kose  no  IVo-kara,  tw  suku/tc.  Kose  is  the  name  of  a  place  in 
Vamato.  The  meaning  of  Wo-kara  is  obscure. 

34.  Kose  no  omi. 

35.  Sazakibe  no  omi.     See  Sect.  IJII,  Note  10. 

36.  Kumbe  no  omi. 

yj.  Soga  no  hhikaha  no  sukune.  Soga  is  a  place  in  V'amato,  and 
Ishikaha  a  district  in  Kahachi.  In  cases  like  this  it  must  generally  be 
presumed  that  the  family  had  two  seats,  or  was  divided  into  two  branches 
residing  in  dififerent  places.  Sometimes,  however,  the  original  scat  and 
that  to  which  the  family  afterwards  removed  are  meant  to   be   indicated' 

38.  ^oga  no  omi.     The  signification  of  Soga  is  obscure. 

39.  Kahanobe  no  omi.  Kabanobe  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  Settsu, 
and  signifies  "  river-bank." 

40.  Tanaka  no  omi.  Tanaka  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Ynmalo 
and  signifies  '*  among  the  rice- fields." 

41.  'Jakamuko  no  omi.  Takamuka  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  place 
in  Echizen.     Its  signification  is  uncertain. 

42.  Wokarida  no  omi.  Woharida  is  a  place  in  Yamato.  1  he  name 
seems  to  mean  "  little  ploughed  field." 

43.  Sakiirawi  no  omi.  Sakurawi  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Kahachi 
and  signifies  "cherry-tree  well," 

44.  Kishida  no  omi.  Kishida  is  a  place  in  Yamato.  The  significa- 
tion of  the  name  is  not  clear. 

45.  Ilegitri  no  Tsuku  no  sukune.  Hcguri  is  the  name  of  a  district 
in  Yamato,  and  is  of  unccrlain  signification.  Tsuku  (modern  dzuku\ 
**owl,"  is  a  name  which  is  referred  to  a  tradition  that  will  be  found  in 
Molowori's  Commentary,  Yol.  XXII,  p.  29. 

46.  Heguri  no  omi. 

47.  Sawara  no  omi.  Sawara  was  perhaps  a  district  in  Chikuzen. 
The  signification  of  the  name  is  obscure. 

48.  Uma  mi'kuhi  no  murazhi.  The  literal  significance  of  the  charac- 
ters with  which  Uma-mi-kuhi  is  written  is  "  horse  august  post."  But 
whether  this  name  had  any  relation  to  horses,  or  whether  it  should 
simply  be  regarded  as  the  name  of  a  j)lace  is  quite  uncertciin. 

49.  A7  no  Tsunn  no  sukune.     Ki  is  the  name    of  a    province,    and 
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Tstinu  that  of   a   district    in    another    province, — the   province    of   Suhau 
(Siiwo).     Conf,  Note  37.  * 

50.  Ki  no  omi. 

51.  Tsunu  no  omi. 

52.  Sakamoto  no  omi,  Sakamoto  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Id/umi. 
and  signifies  ♦*  base  of  the  hill." 

53.  Kume  no  Ala-iio-kime.  Kwne  may  be,  gs  M.^towori  says,  the 
name  of  a  place.  But  see  Sect.  XXXIV,  Note  7.  In  any  case  the  place, 
if  it  existed,  was  probably  called  after  some  person  of  the  name  of  Kume. 
']  he  signification  of  Ma«iro  is  obscure. 

54.  Nn-no-iro'hime.    The  meaning  o'  this  name  is  obscure. 

55.  Kadzuraki  ra  the  already  frequently  mentioned  name  of  a 
district  in  Yamato,  and  Nagaye  is  likewise  the  name  -of  a  place, — whether 
in  Yamato  or  in  Kahachi  is  not  certain.  It  signifies  "loner  inlet." 
Molowori  thinks  that  the  syllable  so  in  this    place  is  the  s.ime  as  the 

of  iuma-so,  and  signifies  "  valiant  "  or  **  fierce." 

56.  Tamade  no  omi.  There  is  a  Tamade  in  Yamato  and  another  in 
Kaiiachi.     The  significalioa  of  the  name  is  nncertain. 

57.  Ikuha  no  omi.  The  "  Chronicles  of  Japan "  tell  u.">  that  tlie 
original  form  of  this  nanne  Ikuha  was  ui'i-ha,  i.e.y  "  floating  leaf,"  and 
give  a  story  to  account  for  it.  See  Motoworl's  Commentary,  Vol.  XXII, 
pp.  36-37,  where  the  reason  traditionally  given  to  explain  the  fact  of 
tlie  name  Ikuha  being  written  with  the  character  ^  is  also  mentioned 
at  length. 

58.  Jkuye  no  omi.  Ikuye  must  have  been  the  name  of  a  place ;  but 
noticing  is  known  of  it. 

59.  ^gifta  no  omi.  The  same  observation  applies  to  this  as  to  the 
))receding  name. 

60.  IVaku-go  HO  snkune.  Waku-go  signifies  "  yoimg  child'"  or 
•'  youth,"  an  Honorific  designation. 

61.  Yenuma  no  omi,  Venuma  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  Kaga, 
and  signifies  "  inlet -lagoon." 

62.  In  Yamato.  This  pool  or  lake  is  often  mentioned  in  the  poems 
of  the  "Collection  of  a  Myriad  Leaves"  and  was  celebiatel  for  its  lolus- 
lk)wers.  We  hear  of  it  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  Japan,"  as  having  been 
dug  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  0-jin,  but  it  was  prcibably,  like  many 
others,  a  natural  pool  or  marsh,  which  was  afterwarils  improved.  The 
name  signifies  "  sabre." 
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[sect.  LXII. — EMPEROR  KAI-KLWA.] 

His  Augustness  Waka-yamato-iie-ko-hiko-5ho-bibi 
dwelt  in  the  palace  of  Izakaha  at  Kasuga/  and  ruled 
the  Empire.  This  Heavenly  Sovereign  wedded  the  Prin- 
cess of  Takanu/-  daughter  of  Yugori'^  the  Great  Depart- 
mental Lord  of  Taniha/  and  begot  an  august  child  :  His  167 
Augustness  Hiko-yumusumi;'  (one  Deity).  Again  he  wedded 
his  step-mother,  Her  Augustness  I-gaka-shiko-nie/'  and 
begot  august  children, — His  Augustness  Mima-kiri-biko- 
iniwe,"  next  Her  Augustness  Mima-tsuhime''  (iwo  Deities). 
Again  he  wedded  Her  Augustness  Oke-tsu-hime,"  younger 
sister  of  His  Augustness  Hiko-koni-oketsu,^^  ancestor  of 
the  Grandees  of  Wani,**  and  begot  an  august  child  :  King 
Hiko-imasu'"  (one  Deity).  Again,  wedding  Princess  Washi,'^ 
daughter  of  the  Noble  Kadzuraki-no-tarumi,^*  he  begot 
an  august  child, — King  Take-tayo-hadzura-wake^' (one  Deity). 
The  august  children  of  this  Heavenly  Sovereign  [number- 
ed]    in     all     five     Deities  (four  Kings  and  one  Queen).      So     His 

Augustness  Mi-maki-iri-biko-iniwe  [was  he  who  after- 
wards] ruled  the  Empire.  The  children  of  his  elder 
brother,  King  Hiko-yumusumi  were:  King  Oho-tsutsuki- 
tari-ne/^*  next  King  Sanugi-tari-ne'"  (two  Kings).  There  i^s 
were  five  Deities  daughters  of  the.se  two  Kings.  Next 
King  Hiko-imasu  wedded  the  Princess  of  Yena  in  Yama- 
.shiro,^"*  another  name  for  whom  was  Kari-bata-tobe,''  and 
begot  children  :  King  OluVmata,-"  next  King  Wo-mata,-' 
next  King  Noble  [of?]  Shibumi'-'-  (three  Deiiic^).  Again, 
wedding  Saho-no-oho-kurami-tome,"''  daughter  of  Take- 
kuni-katsu-tomc,  of  lCasu,;a,-'  he  begot  children, — King 
Saho-biko;*^  next  King  Wo-zaho  ;-'•  next  Her  Augustness 
Saho-bime,^    another    name    fjr    whom    is    Sahaji-hime^^ 
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(Iler  Augustness  Saho-bime  here  mentioned  was  consort  of  the  Heavenly 
Sovereign  Ikume);2»  and   King   MlirO-biko^  (four  Deities).    Again, 

wedding  Okinaga-no-midzu-yori-hime,^^  daughter  of  the 
169  Heavenly  Deity  Mikage,^^  who  is  held  in  reverence  by 
the  deacons  of  Mikami  in  Chika-tsu-Afumi,^  he  begot 
children  :  King  Tatatsu-niichi-no-ushi,  Prince  of  Taniha,^* 
next  King  Midzuho-no-ma-wa-ka  ;'^  next  King  Kamu- 
oho-ne;^'  another  name  for  whom  is  King  Yatsuri-iri- 
biko;'^'  next  Midzuho-no-i-ho-yori-hime  f*  next  Mimi-tsu- 
hime  f^  (live  Deities).  Again,  wedding  his  mother's  younger 
sister  Her  Augustness  VVoke-tsu-hime/^  he  begot  children  : 
King  Ma-wata  of  Oho-tsutsuki  in  Yamashiro  ;^*  next  King 
Hiko-osu  ;^^  next  king ;;  Iri-ne**  (three  Deities).  Altogether 
the  children  of  King  Hiko-imasu  [numbered]  in  all  eleven 
Kings.  So  the  children  of  the  elder  brother  King  Oho- 
mata    were :     King    Ake-tatsu  ;**    next    King    Unakami^** 

170  (^^*^  Deities).  Tllis  King  Ake-tatsu  (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Dukes 
of  the  Homuji  Tribe  in  Ise^'*  and  of  the  Rulers  of  Sana  in  Ise*"). 
King  Una-kami  (was  Ihe  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Himeda^^).  The 
next  King  Wo-mata  (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Magari 
in  Tagima  «!').      The  next   King    Noble  Shibumi  (was  the  ancestor 

of  the  Dukes  of  Sasn).'H»      The    next    King    Saho-biko    (was  the 

ancestor  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Kusaka  Tribe  ^i  and  of  the  Rulers  of  the 
Land  of  Kahi).''2  The  next,  King  VVo-zaho  (was  the  ancestor  of 
the  Lords  of  Kadzunu''^  anl  tlie  Lords  of  Kanu  in  Chika-lsu-Afumi).-^ 
The    next   King    Muro-biko     (was    the    ancestor    of   the    Lords   of 

Mimi  ill  \Vakasa)."^5  King  Michi-no-ushi  wedded  the  Lady 
Masu  of  Kahakami  in  Taniha,"*'  and  begot  children  :  Her 
Augustness  Princess  Hibasu ;'"  next  Her  Augustness 
Princess  IMatonu  ;'*^  next  Her  Augustness  Oto-hime  ;^  next 
King    Mi-kado-wake^'"^    (four  Deities).     This    King    Mikado- 

I-'I  wake    (was  the  anceslur  of    th.*    L')rds    of    Ho  in    Mikaha).6i      Prince 

Midzuho-no-nia-waka,  younger  brother  of  this  King  Michi- 
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no-Ushl,  (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Suzerains  of  Yasu  in  Chika-tsu- 
Afumi).^'^  The  next,  King  Kamu-oho-be  (was  the  ancestor  of 
the  [Rulers  of]  the  Land  of  Minu,e^J  of  the  Rulers  of  the  land  of  Motosu  w 
and  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Nagahata  Tribej^'J      The   next,   King   Ma- 

waka  of  Oho-tsutsuki  in  Yania-shiro  wedded  Princess 
Ajisaha  of  Mone,*^  daughter  of  his  younger  brother  Iri- 
ne,  and  begot  a  child  :  King  Kami-nie-ikadzuchi."'  This 
King  wedded  Princess  Takaki,*^*'  daughter  of  the  Grandee 
Tohotsu  of  Taniha,'^'^  and  begot  a  child:  King  Noble 
Okinaga.'*^  This  king  wedded  the  Princess  of  Takanuka 
in  Kadzuraki,"'  and  begot  children :  Her  Augustness 
Princess  Okinaga-tarashi  \''^  next  Her  Augustnoss  Sora- 
tsu-hime  ;'^  next  King  Prince  Okinaga.'"*     (Three  Deities.    This  172 

King  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Dukes   of   Ilomuji    in    Kibi,?^    and    of   the 

Dukes  of  Aso  in  Harima)."«  Again  King  Noble  Okinaga  wedd- 
ed Princess  Inayori  of  Kahamata,'^    and    begot    a    child  : 

King   OilO-tamu-saka."*      (This  was  the  ancestor  of   the    Rulers    of 

the  land  of  Tajima)."9     The  above-mentioned  Takc-toyo-hadzu- 

ra-wake  (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Chimori,'*^  of  the  Rulers 
of  the  Oshinumi  Tribe,*'  of  the  Rulers  of  the  Mima  Tribe,'*^  of  the 
Oshinumi  Tribe  in  Inaba,^**  of  the  Lords  of  Takanu  in  Taniba,^    and    of 

the  Abiko  of  Vosami).'*^  The  Heavenly  Sovereign's  august 
years  were  sixty-three.  His  august  mausoleum  is  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  of  Izakaha."** 

I-  For  Kasuga  see  Sect.  LVIII,  Note  7.  Izakaha  is  a  place  in 
Yamato.     The  signification  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 

2.  Takmiu-hime,  Takanu  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  Tango,  and 
signifies  "bamboo  moor." 

3.  The  signification  of  this  name  is  quite  obscure. 

4.  Taniha  no  oho-ngata-nushi.  7\tniha  (modern  Tamha\  is  the  name 
of  a  province  (formerly  including  the  province  of  Tango)  in  Ctntral 
Japan.  It  is  supposed  to  mean  "  the  place  of  rice-fields,"  the  rice  offered 
at  the  shrine  of  the  Sun-Goddess  in  Ise  being  brought  thence. 
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"    The   other  syllables   of  the    name    are 


A'> 


-.'ft 


,...•'■"'• 


•"^''.^  ,  j/jrijifies  "  prince."     'I 


.^  -^  ,  1  oi'ijincs  ■•  prince.        The  other  elements  of  this  com- 


,:t7*l  ^^^  '   .  fcmpt^<^  to  render  this  name  by  Princess    of    Mima.     But 


^'        fl«irii<5'"'^y  f<^r  retjardin;^  N'lima  either  in  this  or  in  the  preced- 
the^  '"*    ti  name  as  originally  the  name  of  a  place. 
'"^       Motowori  has  no  explanation  to    offer    of    the    syllables'    Oke-tsu, 

//,>/'"^^"'  "princess." 

fo.    ^''^  means  "  prince  "  and  J^imi  means  *<  country." 

11.  Il'{j/ti  no  omi.  Warn  is  a  place  in  Vamalo,  and  there  is  a  pa^s 
Qt  hill  of  that  name  {^W'ani-zaka).  The  only  signification  belonginging  to 
jlie  word  ivnni  is  "crocodile." 

12.  Hikoimasu  no  niiko.     Sit^nification  obsc'ire. 

13.  Or  "the  Princess  of  Washi"  or  "the  Eagle  Princess."  In 
Japanese   Washihime. 

14.  Kadzuraki  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  Vamato,  and  Motowori 
believes  Tanimi  to  be  the  name  of  a  place  in  Settsu. 

15.  Take-toyo-hadzura-wake  no  miko.  The  first  two  elements  of  the 
compound  signify  rcfpectively  "brave"  and  "luxuriant,"  while  the  last 
probably  means  "  lord."     The  signification  of  hadznra  is  obscure. 

16.  OhO'tsutsuki-tari-ne-  no  miko.  Tsutsuki  being  the  name  of  a 
district  in  Yamashiro,  the  whole  compound  signifies  "  prince  great  sufficing 
lord  of  great  Tsutsuki." 

17.  Sanugi-tari'fie  no  mikoy  i.e.,  "  prince  sufficing  lord  of  Sanugi," 
(Sanuki, — see  Sect.  V,  Note  6). 

18.  Yamashiro  no  Yemi  tsii  Hinie.  Yamashiro  is  the  name  of  a 
province,  and  Yena  that  of  a  place  in  Settsu.  The  signification  of  the 
latter  name  is  obscure. 

19.  Motowori  believes  Koribata  to  be  the  name  of  a  place,  and  tobe 
(lovie)  to  signify  ''old  woman,"  as  in  the  name  Ishi-ko-ri-do-mgy  which 
latter  is  however  extremely  obscure  (see  Sdct.  XYI,  Note  12. 

20.  Oho-mata  no  miko.  The  signification  of  this  name  and  of  the 
parallel  name  of  the  young;er  brother  is  obscure. 

21.  ]Vo-mata  no  miko. 

22.  Shibumi  no  Sukune  nr  miko.  Shibumi  is  probably  the  name  of 
a  place,  there  being  a  wShibumi  in  Ise. 

23.  Sa/io  is  the  name  of  a  well-known  place  in  Yamato,  and  Kttrami 
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is  supposed  by  Motowori  to  he  the  name  of  a  place  in  Wakasa.  0/to 
means  "great,"  and  /omfy  according  to  Motowori,  means  "old  woman'* 
or  simply  "female."     Conf.  Note  19. 

24.  Kasuga  no  Take-kuni-katsu-tome.  Motowori  suppose  this  to  he 
the  name,  not  of  the  father,  hut  the  mother  of  the  princess  just  mention- 
ed. Take  signifies  "  brave,"  and  kuni  **  land."  The  meaning  of  katsu  is 
obscure. 

25.  SahO'hiko  110  mikoy  i.e.,  "  Prince  of  Saho." 

26.  Wd-za/io  no  miko^  i.e.,  "little  {q.d.  'younger ')  prince  of  Saho." 

27.  Le.y  tlie  1  rincess  of  Saho. 

28.  It  is  uncertain  whether  we  should  understand  this  name  to 
signify  *'  princess  Sahaji "  or  "  the  princess  of  Sahaji,"  but  the  latter 
seems  the  more  probable. 

29.  I.e.^  the  Emperor  Sui-nin. 

30.  R'urO'biko   no    niiko.      Afttro-biko    signifies    "  Prince    of    Muro," 

Muro  being  a  place  in    Yamalo.     It    signifies    "  dwelling "    and    specially 
"cave." 

31.  Le.y  "  flourishing  and  good  princess  ofOkinaga,"  the  laUcr  being 
the  name  of  a  place  in  Afumi  (Omi).     Its  signification  is  not  clear. 

32.  Ame    no    Mikaga    no   kami.      The    signification    of    Mikaga    is 

obscure,  as  is  also  the  connection  between  this  deity  and  the  deacons  of 
Mikami. 

33.  The  signification  of  the  name  Mikami  is  obscure.  The  word 
rendered  "  deacon "  is  hufuri^  the  name  of  an  inferior  class  of  Shinto 
priests.  See  for  a  discussion  of  the  etymology  of  the  word,  etc.,  Mr. 
Satow's  remarks  on  p.  112  of  Vol.  VII,  of  these  Transactions.  For 
Chika-tsu- Afumi  see  Sect.  XXIX,  Note  20. 

34.  Taniha  no  hiko  Tatatsu-michi-no-nshi  no  miko.  The  significa- 
tion of  Jafttfsu  is  obscure,  but  we  may  accept  it  as  the  personal  name  of 
the  worthy  here  mentioned.  Micki-no-ushi  means  "  master  of  the  road," 
i.e.  "  lord  of  the  province." 

3$.  Midzuko  no  ma-waka  no  mikoy  i.e.  "  the  True  Young  King  of 
Midzuho,"  Midzuho  being  the  name  of  a  place  in  Afumi.  It  probably 
means  "  fresh  young  rice-ears." 

36.  Kamu-oho-ne  no  mikOy  i.e.,  probably,  "prince  divine  great  lord." 

37.  Yatsuri-iribiko  no  niiko.  Vatsuri  is  the  name  of  a  village  in 
Yamato,  and  is  of  uncertain  origin.     The  signification  of  iri  is  obscure. 

38.  I-ho  signifies  "  five  hundred  "  and  yori  probably  signifies  "  good." 
The  compound  may  therefore  be  taken  to  mean  "  manifoldly  excellent 
princess  of  Midzuho." 
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39.  I.e.i  probably  **  the  Princess  Miwi  "  (Miwi-dera  in  Afumi).    Mi-wi 
signifies  "  three  wells." 

40.  This  name  is  parallel  to  that  which  has  been  com.nenteil  on  in 
Note  9  to  this  Section. 

41.  Yamaihiro-no  oho-  Tsutmki  ua  ma-waka  no  mik».  All  the  elements 
of  this  compound  have  already  appeared  in  this  Section. 

42.  Hikoosu  no  miko.     The  signification  of  osu  is  obscure. 

43.  Iri-ne  no  miko.     Signification  obscure. 

44.  Aketahu  no  miko.     See  Sect.  LXXII,  Note  20. 

45.  Unakami  no  miko.     See  Sect.  LXXII,  Note  I9. 

46.  he  no  ITomuji-f>e  no  kimi.  See  the  mention  of  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Clan  at  the  end  of  Sect.  LXXII. 

47.  Ise  no  Sana  no  miyatsuko.    The   etymology  of  Sana  is  obscure. 

48.  Himeda  no  kimi,  Ilimeda  is  a  place  in  Afumi.  The  significa- 
tion of  the  name  is  obscure. 

49.  Tagima  no  Afagiri  no  kimi.  Tagima  is  the  name  of  a  district 
in  Yamato,  and  is  of  uncertain  origin.  Magari  is  the  name  of  a  place, 
and  means  *•  crook  "  or  "  bend." 

50.  Sasa  no  kimi.  Sasa  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Iga,  and  is  of 
uncertain  signification. 

51.  Kusakabe  no  murathi. 

52.  Kahi  no  kuni  no  miyatsuko.  For  Kahi  see  Sect.  LXXXVI, 
Note  I. 

53.  KadAunu  no  7vake.  Kadzunu  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  Yama- 
shiro,  and  signifies  "  pueraria  moor." 

54.  Chika-tsu- Afumi  no  Kanu  nowakf.  Kami  is  a  village  in  Afumi. 
The  name  is  written  with  Characters  signifying  <<  mosquito  moor." 

55.  Ifakasa  no  Mimi  no  wake.  Mimi  is  the  nanne  of  village,  and 
is  of  uncertain  signification. 

56.  Taniha  no  Kahakami  no  Masu  no  iratnune.  Masn  is  of  uncertain 
derivation.  Kahakami  is  the  name  of  a  village,  now  comprised  in  the 
province  of  Tango.     It  signifies  "  river-head." 

57.  Hibam-hime.     The  significati')n  of  this  name  is  obscure. 

58.  Mntonuhime.     The  signification  of  this  name  is  obscmre. 

59.  /.^.,  "  the  younger  princess." 

60.  This  name,  which  is  written  ]|(J|i^JSlJ5E»  is  curious,  and  Motowori 
has  no  suggestion  to  make  touching  its  interpretation. 

61.  Mikaha  no  Ho  no  wake.  IIo  is  the  name  of  a  district,  and  is  of 
obscure  derivation.     Mikaha   is    the    name   of   a   maritime   province.      It 
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signifies  **  Ihree  rivers,"  wilh  reference  to  Iwo  large  rivejs  which  flow 
through  it  and  to  another  which  forms  the  boundary  between  it  and  the 
province  of  Wohari. 

62.  Chika-iiu-Afumi  no  Yasn  no  atahe,  Vasu  is  the  name  of  a  district, 
and  is  of  uncertain  origin. 

63.  Afinu  no  ktmi no  \niiycUiuko\  The  word  miyatsuio,  which  is 
not  in  tjie  text,  is  supplied  iq  Motowori's  kafia  reading. 

64.  Motosu  no  kuni  no  miyats'uko,  Motosu  is  the  name  of  a  district 
in  Mino,  and  seems  to  signify  "original  dwelling-place." 

65.  Na^ahata-be  no  murazhi.  Nagahata  is  the  name  of  a  place  in 
Hitachi,  and  seems  to  signify  <<  long  loom.*' 

66.  Mone  no  Ajisaha-bime*  This  name  is  particularly  obscure,  and 
.Mone  probably  conupt. 

67.  Kani-me-ikad%uchi  no  viiko.  Motowori  thinks  that  this  name 
signifies  "  fierce  like  a  crab's  eye,"  with  reference  perhaps  to  some  personal 
peculiarity  of  the  prince  who  bore  it. 

68.  Takaki'hime.    This  name  is  obscure  and  perhaps  corrupt. 

69.  Taniha  no  Tohotsu  omi.     This  name  is  obscure. 

70.  Okinaga  no  sukutu  no  miko.  For  Okinaga  see  Note  31  to  this 
Section. 

71.  Kadzuraki  no  Takanuka-hime.  Takanuka  is  the  name  of  a 
place  in  Yamato.     It  is  written  with  characters  signifying  "  high  brow." 

72.  Okinaga-tarashi-hitne.     Okinaga    is    the   name    of   a    place   (see 

Note    31).      Tarashi   is    an    Honorific    designation,    signifying    literally 

*  sufficient,"  «>.,  "  perfect,"  and  is  supposed  by    Motowori    to    have    been 

bestowed  after  death  on  this  princess,  who  was   the   celebrated   conqueror 

of  Korea,  and  is  better  known  to  fame  by  her  "canonical  name"  of 
Jingo  Kogo. 

73.  I.e.i  "  the  princess  of  the  sky." 

74.  Okfnaga-hiko  no  miko. 

75.  Kibi  no  ilomvji  no  khni.  Homuji  is  the  name  of  a  district  in 
the  mcxiern  province  of  J3ingo,  and  may  perhaps  be  of  Chinese  origin. 

76.  Ilarima  no  A50  no  kimi.  Aso  is  the  name  of  a  place,  and  is  of 
uncertain  origin. 

77.  Kahamaia  no  Ina-yori-bime.  Kahamata  ("  river-foik ")  is  the 
name  of  a  place  in  Kohaclr.  Ina  signifies  "rice,"  and  yori  probably 
signifies  <*  good  "  in  this  and  numerous  other  proper  names* 

78.  OhO'tamu-saka  no  miko.  This  name  is  obscure.  Motowori  thinks 
that  Tamu-saka  may  be  the  name  of  a  place,  and  signifying  "  winding 
ascent." 
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79.  Tajima  no  kuni  no  miyatsuko.  For  Taj i ma  see  Sect.  LXXIV, 
Note  I. 

80.  Cki-mori  no  ami.  Chi-mori  signifies  "  roa  l-keeper,"  and  perhaps 
we  should  translate  this  "  gentile  name "  by  **  road-keeping  erandees," 
and  suppose  that  anciently  ihey  may  have  performed  some  functions  in 
which  the  bestowal  of  it  originated. 

81.  Oshinumi-be  no  miyatsuko*  Oshiuumi  is  the  name  of  a  district 
in  YamatO)  and  is  of  uncertain  import. 

82.  Mina-be  no  miyaisuko.  Perhaps  we  should  rather  translate  thus, 
"the  Rulers  of  Minabe,"  for  the  name  is  altogether  obscure. 

%^.     Inaba  no    Oshinumi-be.      Motowori   supix)scs  a    branch    of  this 
family,   which  was  originally  established  in  Vamato,    to  have  removed 
the  province  of  Inaba. 

84.  Taniha  no  Takanu  no  wake.  Takanu  is  the  name  of  a  district 
in  the  modem  provinec  of  Tango.     It  signifies  "  high  moor." 

85.  Yosami  no  ob'ko.  Yosami  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Kahachi 
and  is  of  uncertain  origin,  though  the  legends  connect  with  the  word 
«//«',  "a  net"  (see  Motoworl's  Commentary,  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  81).  It  is 
chiefly  known  on  account  of  its  lake  or  pool,  which  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  early  jwetry.  Abiko  is  a  very  rare  "  gentile  name,"  which  in  the 
"  Catalogue  of  Family  Names "  is  written  with  the  characters  D^^,  but 
is  derived  by  Motowori  from  9j|f,  /.^.,  "  my  grandchildren." 

86.  In  Yamato.     The  name  is  of  imcertain  origin. 


,73     [sect.    LXIII. — EMPEROR   SLl-JIX     (PART   I. — GENEALOGIES).] 

His  Auguslness  Mima-ki-iri-biko-iniwe  dwelt  at  the 
Palace  of  Midzu-gaki  at  Shiki/  and  ruled  the  Empire, 
This  Heavenly  Sovereign  wedded  Tohotsu-no-ayu-me-mc- 
kuhashi,-  daughter  of  Arakaha-to-be,^  Ruler  of  the  land 
of  Ki/  and  begot  august  children :  His  Augustness  Toyo- 
ki-iri-biko,^  and  next  Her  Augustness  Toyo-suki-iri-bime*^ 
(two  Deitie^^).  Again,  wedding  the  Great  Princess  of  Ama, 
ancestress  of  the  Chiefs  of  Wohori,'*  he  begot  august 
children :  His  Augustness  Oho-iri-ki  f  next  His    August- 
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ness  Yd-saka-no-iri-biko ;  next  Her  Augustness  Nuna-ki- 
no-iri-bime ;  next  Her  Augustness  Towochi-no-iri-bime"^ 
(four  Deities).  Again,  wedding  Her  Augustness  Princesss 
Mimatsu/^  daughter  of  His  Augustness  Oho-biko,  he 
begot  august  children:  His  Augustness  Ikume- iri-biko- 
isachi  "  next  His  Augustness  Iza-no-ma-waka  ;^^  next 
Her  Augustness  Princess  Kuni-kata ;"  next  Her  August-  159 
ness  Princess  Chiji-tsuku-yamato;*'*  next  Her  Augustness 
Princess  Iga y^  next  His  Augustness  Yamato-Hiko'^  (six 
Deities).    The  august  children  of  tins  Heavenly    Sovereign 

[numbered]     in    all     twelve     Deities     (seven    Kings  ani  Queens). 

So  His  Augustness  Ikume-iri-biko-isachi  [was  he  who 
afterwards]  ruled  the  Empire.  The  next,  His  August- 
ness Toyo-ki-iri-biko  (was  t.ie  ancestor  [of  the  D.ikcs]  of  Kami- 
tsu  ke-nii,T^  and  the  Dukes  of  Shiir.o-tsu-ke-nu).^'>  The  younger  sister 

Her    Augustness    Princess   Toyo-Suki    (was  high  priestess  0:20 

the  temp'e  of  the  Great  Deity  of  Le).2i  The  next  brother,  His 
Augustness   Oho-iri-ki   (was    ancestor  of   the    Grandees    of  Noto).22 

The  next,  His  Augustness  Yamato-hiko, — (in  the  time  of  this 

King  a  hedge  of  men  was  the  fi.st  lime  set  in  the  mausoleum ).-'« 

1.  In  Yamato.  S/iiki  probably  signifies  »' stone  castle"  {ishi-ki). 
Muizugaki-s\gx\\^cs  ••  fresh  young  hedge," — an  Honorific  designation  of  the 
hedge  round  the  Emperor's  abode,  which  passed  into  a  Proper  Name. 

2.  According  to  Motowori's  exegesis,  this  name  is  a  rather  remark- 
able instance  of  verbal  usage,  ayu-me  ("  lrout-eye.-j ")  being  not  properly 
part  of  the  uame  at  all,  but  only  a  Tillow-Wojd  for  what  follows,  vi/.., 
Me-kaktiihi-hinie,  i.e.  "Princess  Beaut iul  Eyes."  Tohoisu  is  the  name  of 
a  place  in  the  province  of  Ki,  signiying  "far  harbour." 

3.  Arakaha  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Ki,  an  1  signifies  "rough  [i.e. 
impetuous  and  dangerous)  river."  The  syllables  to-be  are  of  uncertain 
imports 

4.  Ki  110  kimi  no  niiyaisuko. 

5.  7'oyo  signifies  «'  luxuriant  i  and  biko  [kiko)  "  princ:."  The  other 
elements  of  the  compound  are  obscure. 
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6.  Bime  (hime)  signifies  <<  princess,"  ar<d  suki  is  idenlified  by  Moto- 
wori  with  Shiki,  the  name  of  the  residence  of  the  monarch  whose 
daughter  this  princess  was. 

7.  OhO'uma-kime.  Ania  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  Wohari,  and 
probably  signifies  "  fisherman." 

8.  Wohari  no  murazhi, 

0.  The  signification  of  this  and  the  two  following  names  is  uncertain. 

10.  Towocki  is  the  name  of  a  district  in   Yamato. 

11.  Mimatiu-hime.     Signification  uncertain. 

12.  Signification  uncertain.  ' 

13.  The  syllables  ma  and  waka,  litemlly  *<true  and  yoimg "  or 
<(  truly  young  "  are  honorific     Iza  is  of  doubtful  signification. 

14.  Kuui-kata-hime.  Kuni  means  "country,"  and  kola  here  pro- 
bably signifies  "  hard  "  or  «*  firm." 

15.  Chiji-tsuku-yamato'hime,  Ohiji  probably  means  "a  thousand/' 
and    Yaniaio  is  she  name  of  a  province.     Tsuku  is  obscure. 

16.  Iga-hime  Iga  is  the  name  of  a  district  aod  of  a  province  (se«^ 
Sees.  LVl  Note  9). 

17.  L.e.  "Yamato  Piin-c." 

18.  Kanii-tsU'ke-uu  \no  kimi^  The  character  [g*  (Dukes)  is  supplied 
by  Motowori.  This  is  the  ancient  form  of  the  name  now  prounced  Kb- 
dzuke  {cofi/.  Shimo-tiU'ke-nu  corrupted  to  Shiniotsuie).  The  author  of 
the  *'  Inquiry  into  the  Meaning  of  the  Names  of  Ail  the  Provinces" 
draws  attention  to  the  curious  fact  that,  whereas  the  fiual  syllable  nu  of 
the  original  word  is  dropped  in  speaking,  it  is  the  ke  which  is  droppel 
in  writing — the  original  form  of  the  naaie,  as  written,  beiiig  Ji^|^, 
whereas  now  only  the  first  two  of  these  three  characters  are  used.  Its 
bignification  is  supposed  to  be  "  upper  vegetatioo-moor,"  ke  (^)  being 
regarded  as  t tie  Archaic  general  term  for  trees  and  grasses^  identical  with 
ki    that   means  **  hair.^,"    vegetation    having   struck  the  early  speakers  of 

the  langu.iL^e  as    being    similar    to    the   hairs   on  the  bodies   of  men  and 

beasts. 

19.  Shimo-tsU'ke-nu  no  kiini,  Shimo  means  **  lower."  For  the  rest 
of  the  name  see  preceding  Note,  lioih  names  are  those  of  provinoes  in 
Eastern  Japan. 

20.  Or  more  literally,  **  worshipped  and  celebrated  the  festivali 
at,"  etc. 

21.  Viz.i  of  the  Sun-Goddess  (.l/^n-iefusu). 

22.  Nolo  no  onii.     Nuto,  formerly  a  part  of  the  province  of  £chi2ieo« 
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is  the  name  of  the  peninsula  that  juts  out  into  the  Sea  of  Japan  on  the 
western  coast  o"  the  Main  Island;  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  obsci^re. 
23,  The  meaning  of  this  imper'"ectly  formed  sei  tence  is :  "  On  the 
occasion  of  "  the  interment  of  the  next  prince,  His  Augustness  Yamato- 
htko,  the  custom  of  setting  a  row  of  the  deceased  prince's  letainers 
round  his  grave  and  burying  them  alive  was  first  introduced."  For  a 
further  notice  o*"  this  custom  see  Sect.  LXXV,  Note  4.  According  to 
the  ^'Chronicles,'*  the  "  ancient "  custom  of  burying  retainers  up  to  their 
necks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  lord's  grave  was  abolished  a'^ter  this 
very  same  interment.  Motowori  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  two  state- 
ments by  supposing  that  the  custom  was  really  an  old  one,  but  that  on 
the  occasion  here  mentione<l  the  number  of  victims  was  increased  to  an 
unprecedented  degree,  so  that,  as  related  in  the  **  Chronicles,'*  their 
cries,  while  their  heads  were  being  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  crows  and 
dogs,  filled  the  Emperor  with  commiseration. 


SECT.    LXIV. — EMPEROR  SU-JIN  (PART   11. — A   PESTILENCE   IS     *75 

STAID   BY   OHO-TATA^NE-KO).] 

In  the  reign  of  this  Heavenly  Sovereign  a  great 
pestilence  arose,  and  the  people  died  as  if  none  were  to 
be  left.^  Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  grieved  and 
lamented,  and  at  night,  while  on  his  divine  couch,*  there 
appeared  [to  him]  in  an  august  dream  the  Great  Deity 
the  Great-Master-of-Things,^  and  said :  **  This  is  my 
august  doing.^  So  if  thou  wilt  cau.se  me  to  be  worship- 
ped' by  Oho-tata-ne-ko,*  the  divine  spirit  shall  not  arise,^ 
and  the  land  will  be  tranquillized."  When,  therefore, 
couriers*  were  dispatched  in  every  direction^'  to  search 
for  the  person  [named]  Oho-tata-ne-ko,  he  was  discovered 
in  thr  village  of  Minu'*^  in  Kafuchi,  and  was  respectfully 
sent  [to  the  Heavenly  Sovereign].^^  Then  the  Heavenly  176 
Sovereign  deigned  to  ask:  "Whose  child  art  thon  ?" 
He  replied,    saying :    "  1"   am    Oho-tata-ne-ko,    child    of 
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^.^niika-dzu-chi"  [who  was]   child    of 
^.^;yy//'^*-*'^/,/_g^ata-sunni/*   [who  was]  child  of   His 
^^'' .l//A''^'*''r*/j/-nH*-;rata/''^  [who  was]  child  of  the  Great 
j^,r/p^'''^*V,^t-I^^a-*>ter-of-Things  by  his   wife    Iku-tama- 
^v/C^' ^^.jaug^htcr  of  His  Augustness  Suwe-tsu-mimi-"*' 
,c7/''-^"'^\/,e  Heavenly  Sovereign,  being  greatly  rejoiced, 
^^^^^  iddcd  that  the  Empire  shauld  be  tranquil,   and   the 
^  p/e  flourish,  and  forthwith  made  His  Augustness  Oho- 
^g.ne-ko  high  priest'*  to  worship^^  the    Great    Deity    of 
(7reat  Miwa^"    on    Mount    Mimoro.^^     Again    he    ordered 
His  Augustness  Igaka-shiko-wo'^^  to  make  eighty  heaven- 
ly  platters,    and    reverently    to    establish    the    shrines   of 
the     Earthly     Deities  ;^     likewise     to     worship     with    a 
red-coloured  shield  and  spear  the    Deity    of   Sumi-saka" 
at    Uda,    and    with    a    black-coloured    shield    and    spear 
the    Deity    of    Oho-saka  f'  likewise    to    present    august 
offerings  of  cloth  to  all  the  Deities  of  the  august  declivi- 
ties of  the  hills  and  to  all  the  Deities  of  the  reaches  of 
the  rivers,   without  neglecting   any.-**-"       In    consequence 
of  this  the  pestilential  vapour  ceased  altogether,  and    the 
country  was  tranquilh'zed. 

1.  Literally,  "  .ibout  lo  l)e  exhausted." 

2.  This  expression,  which  recurs  at  the  commencement  of  Sect. 
CXLV,  is  difficult  to  explain.  See  Mutowori's  remarks  in  Vol.  XXIII, 
pp.  2425,  an  I  again  in  Vol.  XL,  p.p.   14-15,  of  his  Coramcnt.iry, 

3.  See  Sect.  LT,  Note  12. 

4.  Literally,  "  my  august  heart." 

5.  Or,  "cause  my  shrine  to  be  worshipped  at."  The  import  of  the 
god's  words  is  that  he  wishes  Oho-tata-ne-ko  to  be  appointed  chief 
priest  of  his  temple.  I'or  the  origin  of  lliis  latter  see  the  second  half  of 
Sect.  XXXII  (p.  103-105). 

6.  Oho  signifies  "  great,"  7afa  (or  Tada)  is  taken  to  be  the  name 
of  a  place,  and  the  syllables   ite  and  ko  are    regarded  as  Ilouorifics.     The 
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whole  name  may    therefore,   though  with  some  hesitation,  be  interpreted 
to  mean  "  the  Lord  of  the  Great  [Shrine  of]  Tata." 

7.  Le.t  **  the  divine  anger  shall  no  longer  be  kindled.'' 

8.  Mounted  couriers  are  almost  certainly  intended. 

9.  Literally,  << distributed  to  the  four  sides," — «<four  sides"  being  a 
Chinese  phrase  for  every  direction. 

10.  This  name  may  signify  either  "three  moors  "  or  '< august  moor." 
The  village  of  Minu  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  province  of  Minu. 

11.  Ihe  characters  used  are  those  which  properly  denote  the  pre- 
senting of  tribute  to  the  Monarch. 

12.  Here  and  below  the  First  Personal  Pronoun  is  represented  by  the 
respectful  character  m,  "servant." 

13.  See  Sect.  VIII,  Note  7,  for  the  explanation  of  this  name.  But 
probably  the  deity  here  intended  is  another. 

14.  The  etymology  and  signification  of  this  name  are  alike  obscure. 

15.  Motowori  interprets  hisAt  in  the  sense  of  "wondrous,"  and 
Migaia  as  the  name  of  a  place,  which  also  occurs  under  the  form  of 
Higata. 

16.  Le.y  "  life-jcwel-good-princess." 

17.  The  precise  s'gnification  of  this  name  is  obscure.  Motowori 
supposes  Suwe  to  be  the  name  of  a  place;  isu  is  the  Genitive  Particle, 
and  mimi  the  Honorific  of  doubtful  import,  whose  meaning  has  been 
discussed  in  Note  18  to  Sect  XIII. 

18.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  characters  used  to  write  the  word 
kamu-nushi  (modern  kanftushi)^  here  rendered  «  high-priest,"  is  "  owner 
of  the  Deity."  Though  commonly  used  in  modem  parlance  to  denote 
any  Shinto  priest,  it  properly  signifies  only  the  chief  priest  in  charge  of 
a  temple,  whence  the  odd-sounding  name. 

19.  Or,  "conduct  the  worship  at  the  shrine  of." 

20.  Viz.,  the  Deity  Master-of-the-Great-Land.  For  the  traditional 
etymology  of  Miwa  see  the  legened  in  Sect.  LXV. 

21.  See  Sect.    XXVIII,  Notes  4  and  5. 

22.  Or  Ikaga-shiko-wo*  The  probable  meaning  of  this  name,  pro- 
posed by  Motowori,  is  (neglecting  the  initial  letter  i  as  expletive)  « the 
refulgent  ugly  male." 

23.  See  Sect.  I,  Note   ii. 

24.  Sumisaka  probably  signifies  "charcoal -hill."  Uda,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  Sect.  XLVI,  is  in  Yamato.  This  passage  may 
equally  well   be  rendered   thus :  "  to  present  a  red-coloured   shield    and 
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spear  .to .the  Deity  of  SumisakA/'   and   similarly    in  the  following  clause. 
The  meaning  comes  nearly  to  the  same. 

25.  Literally,  "great  hill,"  or  "great  pass."  It  is  at  the  boundary 
of  the  province  of  Yamato  and  Kahachi.  Neither  Motowori  nor  Tani- 
gaha  Sbissi  sanctions  the  view  of  the  elder  scholars,  who  fancied  they 
saw  in  the  distinction  of  red  and  black  some  mysterious  import  connected 
with  the  four  cardinal  points. 

26.  In  the  Old  Printed  Edition  the  text  of  this  passage  differs 
slightly  from  that  adopted  by  Motowori;  but  the  meaning  is  exactly 
the  same. 

27.  A  large  lacuna  here  occurs  in  the  "Old  Frinted  Edition,"  in 
which  the  four  hundred  and  forty-five  Chinese  characters  forming  the 
original  of  the  following  part  of  the  translation,  from  the  words,  "  In 
consequence  of  this"  down  to  the  words  immediately  preceding 
"Methinks  this  is  a  sign"  on  p.  i8o  are  missing.  Both  the  editor  cf 
1687  <u)d  Motowori'  are  silent  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  supplied 
the  deficiency;  but  it  may  be  presumed  from  their  silence  that  the  MS. 
authorities  furnished  them  with  what  had  accidentally  been  omitted  from 
the  printed  text. 


[sect.    LXV. — EMPEROR   SU-JIN   (pART    III. — STORY   OF   OHO- 

TATA-NE-KO'S    BFRTH).] 

The  reason  why  this  person  called  Oho-tata-ne-ko  was 
known  to  he  a  Deity's  child,  was  that  the  above-mention- 
ed Iku-tama-yori-bime  was  regularly  beautiful,^  whereupon 
a  [divine^]  youth  [who  thought]  the  majesty  of  her  appear- 
ance without  comparison  in  the  world,'  came  suddenly  to 
her  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  So,  as  they  loved  each 
other  and  lived  in  matrimony  together,  the  maiden  ere 
long  was  pregnant.  Then  the  father  and  mother,  astonish- 
ed at  their  daughter  being  pregnant,  asked  her,^  saying : 
"  Thou  art  pregnant  by  thyself.  How  art  thou  with 
child  without  [having  known]  a  man  ?"  She  replied,  saying : 
'*  I  have  naturally  conceived  through   a   beautiful   young 
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man,    whose    name*    I    know    not,    coming    here    every 

evening  and  staying  with  me,"  Therefore  the  father 
and  motlier,  wishing  to  know  the  man,  instructed  their 
daughter,  saying ;  "  Sprinkle  red  earth  in  front  of  the^ 
couch,'  and  pass  a  skein  of  hemp  through  a  needle,  and 
pierce  [therewith]  the  skirt  of  his  garment."  So  she  did 
as  they  had  instructed,  and,  on  looking  in  the  morning, 
the  hemp  that  had  been  put  in  the  needle  went  out 
through  the  hole  of  the  door-hook,'  and  all  the  hemp 
that  remained  was  three  twists*  only.  Then  forthwith, 
knowing  how  he  had  gone  out  by  the  hook.hole,  they 
went  on  their  quest  following  the  thread,  which,  reach- 
ing Mount  Miwa,  stopped  at  the  shrine  of  the  Deity.  So 
they  knew  [that  Oho-tata-neko  was]  the  child  of  the  Deity 
[residing]  there.  So  the  place  was  called  by  the  name  of 
Miwa  on  account  of  the  three  twists  of  hemp    that    had 

remained.  (His  Augustness  Oho-tata-ne-ko,  here  referred  lo,  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Mi^a»  and  of  the  Dukes  of  KaiDo.)io 

I.  It  is  not  easy  to  render  literally  into  English  the  force  of  the 
characters  ^  IB  41  jE>  containing  this  description  of  the  maiden's  beauty, 
and  of  ^  It^  Jig  fH  in  the  next  clause.  But  it  is  hoped  that  at  least 
the  translation  represents  them  better  than  do  Motowori's  readings  fiaAo 
yokarikv  and  kaho  sugaia,. 

2,  This  wofd,  which  is  not  in  most  texts,  was  supplied  Ky  the 
editor  of  1687,  and  is  adopted  by  Motowori  on  apparently  satisfactory 
grounds. 

3.  Literally,  <*  in  the  time." 

4.  The  text  places  the  word  "  daughtf  r "  here,  instead  of  in  the 
preceding  clause.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  translator  has  taken  ihc 
liberty  of  transposing  it. 

5.  The  Chinese  characters  are  ftigi  i-e-t  ♦* surname  and  personal 
(what  we  "should  call  *  Christian  ')  name."  But  Motowori's  simple  reading 
«/7,  «*namc,"   approves    itself  as    probably    near  lo  the  author's  intention. 

6.  Muluwuri  indulges    in    several  conjectures    as  to   the  meaning  of 
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,1  be  seen,  is  not   referred  to  in  the  sequel,  and 

fbif  ^^jp^'"'  fgninese   word  Jkag^\   which    is  used  as  the  equivalent 
** '^    T^^hMttct^  tt>  "hook,"    came  in    latter  tihies    to  denote  a 

of  t^ 
y,  ^  threads  **  are  in  Japanese  mi  wa,  whence  the  etjrmology 

*    mc  ^^  ^*^*  given    below  in   the    text.     The   real  derivation  is 

of  ^^'.  ^  jouhtfalf    The  shrine  of  Miwa  was  in  very  early  times  regard- 

'^'th  'och   extraordinary    reverence,    that  the  term  Ohogamiy    "  Great 

..y  "  unless  otherwise   qualified,   was   commonly  understood  to  refer  to 

tTc'^  of  Miwa. 

9.  Afiwa  no  h'mi,  written  simply  jji^  $^  (literally,  "  Divine  Dukes,") 
gooiher  sign  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  shrine  of  Miwa  was  held. 

10.  JCaffta  no  kimi. 


179  [sect.    LXVI. — EMPEROR  SU-JIN    (PART   IV.— WAR  WITH    KING 

TAKE-HANI-YASU).] 

Again  in  this  august  reign  His  Augustness   Oho-biko^ 

was    sent    to   the    circuit    of  Koshi,'   and    his    son,    His 

Augustness  Take-nuna-kaha-wake/  was  sent  to  the  twelve 

circuits  to  the  eastward  to  quiet  the  unsubmissive  people. 

^Again  Hiko-imasu  was  sent  to    the    land    of  Taniha^  to 

slay    Kugamimi-no-mikasa'     (this  is  the  name  of  a  person).      So 

when  His  Augustness  Oho-biko  w^is  going  away   to  the 
land  of  Koshi,  a  young  girl  wearing    a    loin-skirt*   stood 
on  the  Pass  of  Hera^  in  Yamashiro,   and   sang,    saying : 
180  ''Now  then!     Oh  Prince  Mima-ki-iri!     Oh 

Prince  Mi-ma-ki-iri !  Ignorant  that  they, 
to  steal  and  slay  one's  life,  cross  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  the  back-door, 
cross  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  front 
door  and  spy, — Oh,  Prince  Mima-ki-iri!"* 
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Hereupon  His  Augustness  Oho-biko,  thinking  it  strange, 
turned  his  horse  back,  and  asked  the  young  girl,  saying : 
**  These  words  that  thou  speakest,  what  are  they  ?"  The 
young  girl  replied,  saying :  "  I  said  nothing ;  I  was  only 
singing  a  song,*' — and  thereupon  she  suddenly  vanished, 
none  could  see  whither.  So  his  Augustness  Oho-biko 
returned  up  again  [to  the  capital]  and  made  a  report  [of 
the  matter]  to  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  who  replied  and 
charged  him  [saying]:  '*  Methinks  this  is  a  sign  that  my 
half-brother.  King  Take-hani-yasu,*'  who  dwells  in  .the 
land  of  Yamashiro,  is  planning  some  foul  plot,^^  [Do 
thou,]  uncle,  raise  an  army,  and  go  [after  him]."  When 
he  forwthwith  sent  him  off,  joining  to  him  his  Augustness 
Hiko-kuni-buku,^^  ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  VVani,^- 
they  set  sacred  jars  on  the  Pass  of  Wani,^*'  and  went 
away.  Thereupon,  when  they  reached  the  River  Wakara'^  181 
in  Yamashiro,  King  Take-hani-yasu,  who  had  raifeed  an 
army,  was  waiting  to  intercv;pt  [their  passage],  and  [the 
two  hosts]  stood  confronting  and  challenging  each  other 
with  the  river  between  them.*"  So  the  place  was 
called  by  the  name  of  Idomi,*® — what  is  now  called 
Idzumi.  Then  His  Augustness  Hiko-kuni-buku  spoke, 
begging  the  other  side*"  to  let  fly  the  first  arrow.**  Then 
King  Take-hani-yasu  shot,  but  could  not  strike.  Tiiere- 
upon,  on  his  Augustness  Kuni-buku  shooting  an  arrow, 
it  forthwith  struck  King  Take-hani-yasu  dead.  So  the 
whole  army  was  routed,  and  fled  in  confusion.  Then 
the  [Imperial  troops  pursued]  after  the  fugitive  army 
as  far  as  the  ferry  of  Kusuba,  when,  harrassed  by 
the  pursuit,  exterunt  [hostium]  excrementa,  qua^  bracis 
adhaeserunt.  Quare  isti  loco  impositum  est  nomen  Kuso- 
bakama.     In  prcescnti   nominatur    Kusu-ba.*'*    Again,    on 
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being  intercepted  in  their  flight  and  cut  down,  [their 
bodies]  floated  like  cormorants  in  the  river.  So  the 
river  was  called  by  the  name  of  U-kaha.**  Again, 
because  the  warriors  were  cut  to  pieces,  the  place  was 
called  by  the  name  of  Hafuri-soiio.^*  Having  thus  finished 
[the  work  of]  pacification,  they  went  up  [to  tlie  capital] 
to  make  their  report  [to  the  Heavenly  Sovereign]. 


1.  See  Sect.  LXI,  Note  5. 

2.  Literally,  "  to  the  Lord  of  Koski,"  /./.,  «  to'  the  land  of  Koshi.*' 
whicb  provinces  are  intended  by  the  "twelve  circuits  to  the  eastward** 
mentioned  immediately  below  is  uncertain ;  but  Motowori  l^azards  the 
guess  that  we  should  understand  Ise  (including  Iga  and  Sliima),  Wohari, 
Mikaha,  Tohotafumi  (pron.  Tolomi),  Suruga,  Kahi,  Idzu,  Sagami  Musashi, 
Fusa  (the  modem  Kadzusa,  Shimofusa,  and  Aha),  tlitachr,  and  Michinoku 
(a  vague  name  for  the  north-eastern  portions  of  the  Main  Island  of 
the  whole  east  and  north-east  of  the  country.  He  likewise  supposes  the 
use  of  the  word  "  road "  for  circuit  or  province  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  **  roa,d  "  along  which  the  Imperial  officers  despatched  to  the  outlying 
provinces  had  to  travel  to  reach  ihcir  post,  and  remarks  very  pertinently 
in  another  passage  of  his  commentary  that  the  term  "road"  denotes  a 
province  more  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  subjugation  or 
government.  His  explanation  is,  however,  rendered  untenable  by  the 
fact  that  the  division  of  the  country  into  such  "roads*'  or  "circuits" 
was  an  idea  evidently  borrowed  from  the  neighbouring  peninsula  of 
Korea.  At  first,  as  in  this  passage,  somewhat  vaguely  used  in  the  sense 
of  province,"  it  settled  down  into  the  designation  of  *'  a  set  of  adjacent 
provinces."  Thus  the  To-kai-do,  or  "Eastern  Maritime  Circuit,'*  includes 
fifteen  provinces,  the  Hoku-roku-dO  or  "  Northern  Land  Circuit,"  includes 
seven  provinces,  and  so  on.     Conf,  Sect.  LXII,  Note  20. 

3.  /.^•.,  "  brave-lagoon-rivcr-youth." 

4.  Sec  Sect.  LXII,  Note  4. 

5.  Motowori  is  unable  to  help  us  to  any  understanding  of  this 
name. — or  names, — for  he  suggests  that  the  character  ^,  no^  may  be  an 
error  for  ^,  mata  ("also"),  and  that  two  individuals  may  be  intended. 
The  note  in  the  original  telling  us  that  "this  is  the  name  of  a  i^erson" 
might  equally  well  be  translated  in  the  Plural, — "  these  aie  the  names  of 
persons." 
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6.  llie  nature  of  this  garment  is  not  known.  One  would  suppose, 
from  the  way  it  is  mentioned  in  the  text,  that  there  was  perhaps  some- 
thing contrary  to  custom  in  its  use  by  a  young  girl.  The  parallel  passage 
in  the  "Chronicles"  does  not  mention  it. 

7.  Or,  "Hill  of  Hera,"— AVm  «flr/&<T.  The  "Chronicles"  wiite  this 
name  with  the  characters  ^dgt    Hira-zakay  i.e.y  "Even  Pass"  or  **  Hill." 

8.  Meaning  of  this  poem,  which  must  be  considered  as  one  pro- 
longed exclamation,  is:  "Oh  my  sovereign!  oh  my  sovereign!  Heedless 
or  ignorant  of  "  the  plots  hatched  against  thy  life  near  the  very  precincts 
of  tly  palace,  thou  "sendest  away  thy  soldiers  to  fight  in  distant  parts. 
Oh  my  sovereign!" — It  will  be  remembered  that  Prince  Mima-ki-r:  was 
the  (abbreviated)  native  name  of  the  reigning  monarch,  commonly  known 
to  posterity  by  his  "canonical  name"  of  Sujin.  The  word  rendered 
"life"  is  liternlly  "thread"  and  the  Impersonal  Pronoun  "one's,"  used 
in  the  transla'ion,  must  be  uuderstood  to  refer  to   the  Emperor* 

9.  See  Sect.  LXI,  Notes  12  and  10. 

10,     Literally,  "foil  heart." 

.11.  Le.y  probably,  "prince  land-pacifier."  The  first  element  of  the 
compound  is  sonetimes  omitted. 

12.  Wani  no  omu  Wani  ("  crocodile ")  is  the  name  of  a  place  in 
the  province  of  Yamato. 

13.  Wani-saka,     For  the  setting  of  jars  conf.  Sect  LX,  Note  20. 

14.  Wakara-gaha.  It  is  what  is  now  called  the  Idzumi-gaha.  Of 
Wakara  we  have  nothing  but  an  altogether  untenable  etymology  given  in 
the  paiallel  pas^ge  of  the  "Chronicles." 

15'  More  literally,  "  each  having  put  the  river  in  the  middle,  and 
mutually  challenging." 

16.  I.e.y  "challenging."  The  more  likely  etymology  of  Idzumi, 
which  is  written  with  the  character  Jj^,  is  "  source "  or  "  spring." 

17.  The  original  lias  the  very  curious  expressions  J(|  \,  literally," 
j)eople  of  the  side-building,"  which  was  a  great  crux  to  the  early 
editors.  Motowori  is  probably  right  in  interj.reting  it  in  the  sense  of 
"  the  other  side,"  i.e.,  "  the  enemy." 

^^'  J@t  ^»  literally  "  the  arrow  to  be  shunned,  or  avoided," — but 
rather,  in  accordance  with  Arehaic  Japanese  parlance,  "the  sacred  arrow." 
Motowori  sa>s:  "At  the  commencement  of  a  battle  it  was  the  custom 
for  each  side  to  let  fly  an  "  initial    arrow.     Being    the  commencement  of 
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the  aiTatr,  the   arrow    was   considered  "specially  important    and  was  shot 
off  reverently  with  prayers  to  the  Gods, — **  whence  its  name." 

19.  I.e.  "  cxcrementis  [foelatiie]  bracw."  •  But  il  is  not  at  all  pro- 
babh  that  this  is  ths  correct  etymology  of  the  name.  Ths  stream  is  a 
small  one  in  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Kahachi. 

20.  /./.,  *  cormorant-river." 

21.  /,f.,  *' the  gaiden  of  cutting-to-pieccs  " 


1S2  [sect.    LXVII. — EMPEKOR   SU-JIN   (PART   V. — PEACE     RESTORED 

AND   TRIBUTE    LEVIEd).] 

So  His  Augustness  Oho-biko  went  away  to  Koshi  ia 
accordance  with  the  previous  [Imperial]  commands.  Then 
Take-nuna-kaha-wake,  who  had  been  sent  round  by  the 
east,  and  his  father  Oho-biko  met  together  in  Ahidzu. 
So  the  place  was  called  by  the  name  of  Ahidzu.* 
Wherefore,  each  of  them,  having  settled  the  government 
of  the  land  to  which  he  had  been  sent,  made  his  report 
[to  the  Heavenly  Sovereign].  Then  the  l^^mpire  was  at 
peace  and  the  people  prosperous.  Thereupon  tribute  on 
the  arrow-notches  of  the  men  and  tribute  on  the  finger- 
tips of  the  women  was  first  levied.^  So  in  praise  of  this 
august  reign  they  said :  "  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  Mima- 
ki,  who  ruled  the  first  land.*'^  Again,  in  this  reign  the 
Pool  of  Yosami"*  was  made ;  moreover  the  Pool  of  Saka- 
wori  at  Karu^  was  made. 

1.  A  distiicl  forming  the  southern  part  of  the  modern  province  of 
Ihashiro  in  north-eastern  Japan.  '1  he  derivation  here  given,  from  ahi-dzu, 
"  meeting  port,"  seems  fanciful. 

2.  I.e.y  taxts  levied  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  by  which  the 
n  en  gained  their  livelihood,  and  on  the  domestic  handiwork  of  the 
women. 
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3.  Motcwori  has  a  not  particularly  satisfactory  note,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  explain  this  obscure  phrase.  The  word  "  first  should 
evidently  qualify  the  Verb  "  ruled,"  and  not  the  Substantive  **  land,"  and 
the  applicability  of  the  saying  to  a  sovereign,  of  whom  it  is  not  recorded 
that  he  initiated  anything  save  the  taxes,  is  not  apparent.  The  author 
of  the  "  Chronicles  "  observes  the  verisimilitudes  better  by  applying  a 
synonymous  designation  to  the  first  "  Earthly  Emperor  "  Jim-mu. 

4.  See  Sect.  LXII,  Note  85. 

5.  Reference  to  the  parallel  passage  of  the  "Chronicles"  shows 
that  probably  a  couple  of  words  are  here  omitted  from  the  text,  which 
should  read  "the  Pool  of  Kara  and  the  Pool  of  Sakawori"  {Karu  no 
ike,  Sakawori  no  ike),  Karu  is  the  celebrated  ancient  capital  mentioned 
in  Sect.  LVII,  Note  i,  Sakawori  is  quite  unknown  except  from  this  notice 
of  it,  and  the  derivation  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 


[sect,    LXVIII. — EMPEROR  SU-JIN   (PART   VI. — HIS   AGE   AND 

PLACE   OF    burial).] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign's  august  years  were  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight.  His  august  mausoleum  is  on 
the  mound  at  the  corner  of  the  Yamanobe  road.^ 

I.  This  place,  where  the  Emperor  Kei-ko  is  likewise  said  to  have 
been  interred,  was  in  the  province  of  Yamato,  and  the  road  mentioned  is 
supposed  by  Motowori  to  have  been  the  highway  from  Hatsuse  into  the 
province  of  Yamashiro.  The  word  Yamanobe  signifies  "  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mountain  "  {yama  no  he). 


[sect.    LXIX. — EMPEROR  SUI-NIN  (PART    I. — GENEALOGIES).]      ^^l 

His  Augustness  Ikume-iri-biko-isachi  dwelt  at  the 
palace  of  Tama-kaki  in  Shiki/  and  ruled  the  Empire. 
This  Heavenly  Sovereign   wedded    Her   Augustness    the 
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Princess  Sahaji,^  younger  sister  of  His  Augustness  Saho- 
biko,  and  begot  an  august  cliild  :  His  Augustness  Homo- 
tsu-wake'  (one  Deity).  Again,  wedding  Her  Augustness 
the  Princess  Hibasu,  daughter  of  King  Tatsu-michi-no- 
ushi,  Prince  of  Taniha,  he  begot  august  children :  His 
Augustness  Ini-shiki-no-iri-biko  ;^  next  His  Augustness 
Oho-tarashi-hiko-oshiro-wake  '^  next  His  Augustness  Oho- 
naka-tsu-hiko  f  next  Her  Augustness  Yamato-hime ;'  next 
His  Augustness  Waka-ki-iri-biko®  (five  Deities).  Again, 
wedding  Her  Augustness  Nubata-no-iri-biko,^  younger 
sister  of  Her  Augustness  Princess  Hibasu,  he  begot 
august  children:  His  Augustness  Nu-tarashi-wake  ;'°  next 
His  Augustness  Iga-tarashi-hiko"  (two  Deities).  Again, 
wedding    Her    Augustness    Azami-no-iri-bime,'^    younger 

184  sister  of  Her  Augustness  Nubata-no-iri-bime,"  he  begot 
august  children :  His  Augustness  Ikobaya-wake  ;^^  next 
Her  Augustness  the  Princess  of  Azami'®  (iwo  Deitic-). 
Again,  wedding  Her  Augustness  Kagu-ya-hime,'*  daughter 
of  King  Oho-tsutsuki-tari-ne,  he  begot  an  august  child  : 
King  Wozabe^'  (one  Deity).  Again,  wedding  Karibata-tobe 
daughter  of  Fuchi  of  Ohokuni  in  Yainashiro,'^  he  begot 
august  children:  King  Ochi-wake  ;^''  next  King  Ika-tarashi- 
hiko  '^  next  King  Itoshi-wake.^'  Again,  wedding  Oto- 
karibata-tobe,--  daughter  of  Fuchi  of  Otokuni,  he  begot 
august  children  :  King  Iha-tsuku-wake  '^  next  Her  August- 
ness Iha-tsuku-bime.  another  name  for  whom  was  Her 
Augustness  Futaji-no-iri-bime^*  (two  Deitle^).  The  august 
children  of  this  Heavenly  Sovereign  [numbered]  alto- 
gether    sixteen     (thirteen     K  ngs    and     three     Queens).       So     His 

Augustness    Oho-tarashi-hiko-oshiro-wake    [was    he    who 
afterwards]  ruled  the  Empire.     (His  august  stature  was  ten  feei2» 

185  two  inches;  the   leng'h  of   his    august    shank   was    four    feet    one    ir.ch). 
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The  next,  His  Augustness  Inishiki-no-iri-biko  made  the 
pool  of  Chinu  ;^  again  he  made  the  pool  of  Sayama  f^ 
again  he  made  the  pool  of  Takatsu  at  Kusaka.**  Again 
he  dwelt  at  the  palace  of  Kahakami  at  Totori,^  and 
caused  a  thousand  cross-swords^  to  be  made,  and  present- 
ed them  to  the  temple  of  the  Deity  of  Iso-no-kami.^^ 
Forthwith  he  dwelt  at  that  palace,^'^  and  established  the 
Kahakami  Tribe.**     The  next,  His  Augustness  Oho-naka- 

tsu-hiko,  (was  the  ancestor  of  the  LorJs  of  Yamanobe,*-*  of  the   Saki- 

kusa,35  of  the  Lords  of  Inaki,s«    Lords    of   the    Ada,37    of    the    Lords    of 

Minui  in  the  Land  of  Wohari  ;^  of  the  Ix»rds  of  Ihanashi  in  Kibi,'W>    of 

the  Lords  of  Koromo,-*o  of   th2    Lords   of   Takasaka,**!    of   the    Dukes    of    ^^ 

loo 
Asuka,42  and  of  the  Lords  of  Mure).^^      The  next.  Her  AugUStness 

YamatO-hime,  (was  the  high-priestess  of"*-*  the  temple  of  the  Great 
Deity  of  Ise).  The  next.  King  Ikobaya-Wake  (was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Lords  of  Anahobe  at  Saho).^^  Xhe  next,  Her  AugUStness 
the  Princess  of  Azami  (was  naarried  to  King  Inasc-biko).  The 
next,  'King  Ochi-Wakc  (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Mountain  Dukes  of 
Wotsuki^o  and  of  the  Dukes  of  Koromo  in  Mikaha)."*"  The  next, 
King  Ika-tarashi-hiko  (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Mountain  Dukes 
Kasiiga^s  of  the  Dukes  of  Ike  in  Koshi,^^  and  of  the  Dukes  of  Kasugabe).oo 
The    next,   King   Itoshi-wake   (owinj  to    his    having    no    children! 

made  the  Iloshi  TribeSi  his  proxy).  The  next.  King  Iha-tsuku- 
wake,   (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Lukes  of  Haguchi^  and  of   the    Dukes 

of  Miwo,)'w     The  next.  Her    Augustness    Futaji-no-Iri-bime 

(became  the  empress  of  His  Augustness  Vamato-lake). 

1.  For  Shiki  see  Sect.  LXIII,  Note  i.  7ama-kaki  signifies  "jewel 
(i.e.,  beautiful  hedge." 

2.  This  nam^  and  the  next  have  already  been  met  with  in  Sect. 
LXI,  as  have  those  of  Princess  Hibasu,  King  Tatahumechi.  King  Oho- 
tsutbuki-ne,  Princess  Kari-bata-tobe,  and  King  Inase-biko- 

3.  See  Sect.  LXXI,  Note  8. 

4.  The  signification  of  this  name  is  not  clear,  but  Motowori 
identifies  Shiki  with  the  place  of  the  same  name. 
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5.  This  name  seems  to  be  a  string  of  Honorifics  signifying  <^  great 
perfect  prince  ruling  lord." 

6.  J.e.y   "great  middle  prince,"  he  being    the  third  of  five  children. 

7.  /./.,  "  Yamato  princess."  She  is  a  very  celebrated  personage  in 
Japanese  legendary  story, — high  priestess  of  Ise  and  aunt  of  the  hero 
Yamato-take.  A  miraculous  tale  is  related  of  her  birth,  and  she  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  several  hundreds  of  years. 

8.  The  signification  of  this  name  is  obscure. 

9.  The  signification  of  this  name  is  obscure. 

10.  llie  Motowori's  conjectural  interpretation  of  this  name  is  "jewel- 
perfect -lord." 

11.  The  signification  of  iga  is  obscure.  The  other  two  elements  of 
the  compound  s'gnify  "perfect  prince." 

12.  Signification   obscure. 

13.  Signification  obscure. 

14.  Signification  obscure.    The  "  Chronicles  "  read  thb  name  Ike^haya. 

15.  Azami'isu-hime.     Signification  obscure. 

16.  I.e.y  prob.ibly  **  the  refulgent  princess,"  the  syllable  ya  being 
void  of  signification  as  in  Ko-no-hana-saku-ya-hime  (see  Sect.  XXXVII, 
Note  3).  This  name  is  celebrated  as  that  of  the  heroine  of  the  fairy- 
tale entitled  "  Tale  of  a  Bamboo-Cutter,"  though  there  is  no  reason  for 
identifying  the  two  personages. 

17.  This  name  is  obscure,  and  Motowori  suspects  it  of  being  corrupt. 

18.  Yamashiro  no  ohokuni  no  fuchi.  Yamashiro  is  the  name  of  a 
province,  and  Ohokuni  (*  great  land"  that  of  a  village,  while  Fuchi  is  a 
personal  name  written  with  a  character  signifying  "deep  pool." 

19.  Ochiwake  no  miko.  Motowori  derives  ochi  from  oho^  "great," 
and  chiy  supposed  to  be  an  Honorific,  while  wake  is  taken  to  mean 
"lord."     After  all,  the  signification  of  the  name  remains  obscure. 

20.  Ika- tar ashi- hike  no  miko.  The  name  probably  signifies  "  severe 
(or  dignified)  perfect  prince." 

21.  This  r.ame  is  obscure. 

22.  /.^.,  Karibata-tolje,  the   younger  sister. 

23.  This  name  and  the  next  are  ob-cure.  The  first  of  the  two  is 
rot  in  the  older  editions,  but  Motowori  supplies  what  appears  to  be  a 
lacuna  in  ihe  text  by  adding  the  five  characters  ^JjJS'JBE^^* 

24.  Signification  obscure. 

25.  The  actual  word  "  feet  "  is  not  in  the  original,  but  an  equivalnet 
Chinese  measure  is  used* 
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26.  Chinuiioike»  The  "Sea  of  Chinu"  in  the  province  of  Idzumi, 
which  is  the  the  same  as  the  "Pool"  here  mentioned,  has  been  mentioned 
in  Sect.  XLIV,  Note  36. 

27.  Sayama  no  ike,  in  the  province  of  Kahachi.  The  name  probably 
signifies  a  "gorge"  or  ** defile." 

28.  See  above  Sect.  XLIV,  Note  31. 

29.  Tosori  (lit.  "  bird-calching  ")  was  in  the  province  of  Idzumi,  anl 
the  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  place  having  been  one 
of  those  through  which  Ohotaka  of  Yamanobe  passed  when  pursuing  the 
bird  whose  sight  was  to  make  Prince  Homachi-wake  obtain  the  power  of 
speech.  (See  ihe  story  as  given  at  the  be'^inn"ng  of  the  next  Section.) 
The  name  of  Kaha-kami  ("head-waters  of  the  river"),  as  we  learn  by 
comparison  with  the  parallel  passage  of  the  "Chroni  Ics,"  is  lo  be  traced 
to  the  River  Udo,  near  whose  head  waters  the  palace  in  question  is  said 
to  have  been  situated, 

30.  See  Sect.  XLV,  Note  5. 

31.  Sec  Sect.  XLV,  Note  16. 

32.  Or,  "  in  that  temple." 

33.  Kahakami-be. 

34.  Yamatiobe  ho  ivake.  Yamanobe  (or  Yamabe)  is  the  name  of  a 
district  in  Yamato  and  signifies  "  mountain-sloi>e." 

35.  Saklkusa  no  wake.  Of  Sakikusa  nothing  is  known.  The  word 
n  cans  "  lily." 

36.  Inaki  no  wake.  Which  Inaki  is  meant  is  not  known,  there 
being  several  places  of  that  name  in  Japan.  The  name  is  connected 
With  the  word  />;/,  "  rice." 

.37.     Ada  no  ivake.     Of  Ada  nothing  is  known. 

38.  IfW.afi  no  kinti  no  Mimi  no  wake.  Miim  is  the  name  of  a 
village,  and  signifies  "  three  moors," 

39.  Kibi  no  Ihanashi  no  wake.  Ihanashi  is  the  name  of  a  district 
forming  part  of  the  modern  province  of  Bizen,  and  seems  to  signify 
"  rockless." 

40.  Koromo  no  wake.  Motowori  supposes  this  name  to  be  corru})!. 
Koromo  is  the  name  of  a  village  in  Mikaha. 

41.  Takasuka  no  wake.  Nothing  is  known  either  of  the  place  or 
of  the  family. 

42.  Asnka  no  kimi.  It  is  not  known  wher^  was  this  Asuka,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  famous  Asuka  mentioned  in  Sect. 
CXXXIII,  Note  II. 
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43.  Mure  no  wake*  There  are  several  places  called  Mure.  Tlie 
signiBcalion  of  the  name  is  obscure. 

44.  Or  more  literally,  "worshipped  and  celebrated  the  festivals 
at,"  etc. 

45.  Saho  no  Anahobe^vake.  The  name  Anahobe  is  derived  from 
Anahobe,  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Yu-riyaku,  and  ^^  "  a  tribe,"  it  being 
related  in  the  "Chronicles"  that  the  tribe  which  was  established  as  his 
"name-proxy"  was  so  called. 

46.  Woisuki  no  yarna  no  kimi.  Wotsuki  is  the  name  of  a  place  in 
Afumi  (Gmi).  The  family  name  must  be  interpreted  to  signify  thai  they 
were  wardens  of  the  mountain. 

47.  Mikaha  no  Koromo  no  kimi»  Conf.  the  name  in  Note  40,  with 
which  this  is  probably  identical.     Motowori  suspects  an  error  in  the  text. 

48.  Kasuga  no  yama  fto  kimi.     Conf.  the  name  in  Note  46. 

49.  Koihi  no  ike  no  kimi.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  place  or  of 
the  family,  Koshi  may  or  may  not  be  the  northern  province  of  that 
name. 

50.  Kasngabe  no  kimi.  There  were  two  places  of  the  name  of 
Kasu^abe  (i.e.  "Kasuga  Clan,"  so  called  perhaps  after  a  family  that  had 
resided  there).     It  is  not  known  which  is  here  alluded  to. 

51.  Ifoshi-be.  The  name,  which  is  ihus  restored  by  Molowori,  is 
variously  mutilated  in  the  older  editions.  This  is  the  Hrst  mention  of 
adoption,  lit.  in  Japanese  "child-proxy  making."  The  custom  is  per- 
petually referred  to  in  the  later  portion  of  these  "  Records." 

52.  Haguhi  no  kimi.  Haguhi  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  Noto. 
The  derivation  is  obscure. 

53.  Miwo  no  kimi.  Mi  wo  is  the  i.ame  of  a  place  in  Afumi.  It 
probably  means  "three  mountain- folds." 


[sect.    LXX. — EMPEROR    SUI-NIN   (PART   II. — CONSPIRACY   OF 
KING    SAHO-BIKO    AND   THE   EMPRESS  SAHO-BIMEJ  J 

When  this  Heavenly  Sovereign  made  Saho-bime  his 
Empress,  Her  Augustncss  Saho-bime's  elder  brother, 
King  Saho-biko,  asked  his  younger  sister,  saying  : 
"which  is  dearer  [to  thee],    thine    elder  brother   or   thy 
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husband?'*  She  replied,  saying  "Mine  elder  brother  is 
dearer."  Then  King  Saho-biko  conspired,  saying:  *' If 
I  be  truly  the  dearer  to  thee,  let  me  and  thee  rule  the 
empire,"  and  forthwith  he  made  an  eight  times  tempered 
stiletto,^  and  handed  it  to  his  younger  sister,  saying : 
"  Slay  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  in  his  sleep  with  this 
small  knife.'*  So  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  not  knowing 
of  this  conspiracy,  was  augustly  sleeping,  with  the 
Empress'  august  knees  as  his  pillow.  Then  the  Empress 
tried  to  cut  his  august  throat  with  the  stiletto ;  but  though 
she  lifted  it  thrice,  she  could  not  cut  the  throat  for  an 
irrepressible  feeling  of  sadness,  and  she  wept  tears,  which 
fell  overflowing^  onto  [the  Heavenly  Sovereign's]  august 
face.  Straightway  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  started  up, 
and  asked  the  Empress,  saying  :  '*  I  have  liad  a  strange 
dream :  a  violent  "  shower  came  from  the  direction  of 
Saho  and  suddenly  wetted  my  face ;  again  a  small 
damask-coloured  snake  coiled  itself  round  my  neck.  Of 
what  may  such  a  dream  be  the  omen?"  Then  the  Em- 
press, thinking  it  improper  to  dispute,^  forthwith  informed 
the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  saying :  "  Mine  elder  brother 
King  Saho-biko  asked  me,**  saying :  "  Which  is  dearer 
[to  thee],  thy  husband  or  thine  elder  'brother?"  So,  as 
I  was  embarrassed  by  [this]  direct  question,  I  replied, 
saying,  *  Oh  !  mine  elder  brother  is  the  dearer.*  Then  he 
charged'*^  me,  saying :  '  I  and  thou  will  together  rule  the  i88 
Empire ;  '  so  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  must  be  slain  ;'  — 
and  so  saying,  he  made  an  eight  times  tempered  stiletto, 
and  handed  it  to  me.  Therefore  I  wanted  to  cut  thine 
august  throat;  but  though  I  thrice  lifted  [the  weapon],  a 
feeling  of  regret  suddenly  arose,  so  that  I  could  not  cut 
thy  throat,  and  the  tears    that    I    wept    fell    and    wetted 
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thine  august  face.  [The  dream]  was  surely  the  omen  of 
this."  Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  said  :  "  How  nearly 
have  I  been  destroyed ! — and  forthwith  he  raised  an  army 
to  smite  King  Saho-biko,  whereupon  the  King  made  a 
rice-castle^  to  await  the  fray.  At  this  time  Her  August- 
ness  Saho-bime,  unable  to  forget  her  elder  brother,  fled 
out  through  the  back-gate  [of  the  place],  and  came  into 
the  rice-castle. 

1.  For  stiletto  s;e  above,  Sect.  XXXVI,  Note  8.  llie  curious  word 
ya-shiho-wori  (ABW?)  ^"  '^^^  ^^^^  seems  to  have  the  sense  of  '*  eight 
times  tempered,"  i.e.,  tempered  over  and  over  again,  which  Motowori 
assigns  to  it.  The  same  expression  is  used  in  Sect.  XVIII  (Note  1 6)  to 
denote  the  refining  of  rice-liquor. 

2.  This  word  "  overflowing "  is  more  appropriately  placed  in  the 
version  of  the  story  given  in  the  "  Chronicles,"  where  the  author  makes 
her  tears  first  fill  her  sleeve  (a  common  Japanese  figure  of  speech),  and 
thence  "  overflow  "  on  to  the  sleeping  Monarch's  face. 

3.  Le.f  seeing  that  it  would  be  vain  to  deny  the  tru^h. 

4.  The  First  Peisonal  Pronoun  is  written  with  the  self- depreciatory 
character  ^,  "  concubine." 

5.  Or  "  enticed." 

6.  This  expression,  which  is  repeated  elsewhere,  is  one  wh'ch  has 
given  rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion.  The  "Chronicles" 
tell  us  expressly  that  "  rice  [-stalks]  were  piled  up  to  make  a  castle," — 
an  assertion  which,  as  Motowori  remarks,  is  simply  incredible.  He  there- 
fore adopts  Mabi:chi*s  suggestion  that  a  castle  like  a  rice-castle  is  what 
is  intended, — "  rice-castle  "  being  taken  "to  mean  rice-store"  or  "granary," 
such  granaries  having  probably  been  stoutly  built  in  order  to  protect 
them  from  thieves.  The  historian  of  the  Tang  dynasty  quoted  in  the 
"  Exposition  of  the  Foreign  Notices  of  Japan "  says  that  the  Japanese 
had  no  castles,  but  only  palisades  of  timber.  The  latter  might  well 
however  have  been  called  castles  by  the  Japanese,  though  they  would 
not  have  been  accounted  such  by  the  Chnese,  who  already  built  theirs 
of  stone. 
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[sect.   LXXI. — EMPEROR   SUI-NIN    (pART   III. — BIRTH   OF 
PRINCE   HOMU-CHI-WAKE   AND   DEATH   OF 
THE  conspirators).] 

At  this  time  the  Empress*  was  pregnant.  Thereupon 
the  Heavenly  Sovereign  could  not  restrain  [his  pity  for] 
the  Empress,  who  was  pregnant  and  whom  he  had  loved 
for  now  three  years.  So  he  turned  his  army  aside,  and 
did  not  hasten  the  attack.  During  this  delay,  the  august 
child  that  she  had  conceived  was  born.  So  having  put 
out  the  august  child  and  set  it  outside  the  rice-castle, 
she  caused  [these  words]  to  be  said  to  the  Heavenly 
Sovereign :  "  If  this  august  child  be  considered  to  be  189 
the  Heavenly  Sovereign's  august  child,  let  him*  deign 
to  undertake  it."  Hereupon  the  Heavenly  Sovereign 
said  :^  *'  Although  detesting  the  elder  brother,  I  yet 
cannot  repress  my  love  for  the  Empress,"  and  forthwith 
planned  to  secure  the  Empress.  Wherefore,  choosing 
from  among  his  warriors  a  band  of  the  strongest  and 
deftest,  he  charged  [them,  saying]:  "  When  ye  take  the 
august  child,  likewise  abduct  the  queen  its  mother. 
Whether  by  the  hair  or  by  the  hands,  or  wherever  ye 
may  best  lay  hold  of  her,  clutch  her  and  drag  her  out." 
Then  the  Empress,  knowing  his  intention  beforehand, 
shaved  off  all  her  hair  and-  covered  her  head  with  the 
hair,  and  likewise  made  her  jewel-string  rotten  and  wound 
it  thrice  round  her  arm,  and  moreover  made  her  august 
garments  rotten  by  means  of  rice-liquor  and  put  on  the  gar- 
ments as  if  they  were  whole.  Having  made  these  prepa- 
rations, she  took  the  august  child  in  her  arms  and  pushed 
it  outside  the  castle.  Then  the  strong  men,  taking  the 
august  child,  forthwith  clutched  at  the  august  parent. 
Then,  on  their  clutching  her  august  hair,  the  august  hair 
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fell  off  of  itself;    on  their  clutching  her  august  arms,  the 
jewel-string    likewise    snapped ;    on    their    clutching    her 
august    garments,    the    august    garments    at    once    tore. 
Therefore  they  obtained    the    august  child,    but    did    not 
get  the  august  parent.     So  the  warriors    came    back    [to 
the  Sovereign],  and  reported,  saying :     "  On  account    of 
her    august     hair    falling    off   of    itself,    of    her    august 
garments  easily  tearing,  and  moreover  of  the  jewel-string 
which  was  wound  round  her  august  hand  at    once  snap- 
ping, we  have  not  got  the  august  parent ;    but  we    have 
obtained  the  august  child."    Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign, 
sorry  and  angry,  hated  the  people  who   made   the  jewels, 
'90  and  deprived  them  all  of  their    lands.*     So    the    proverb 
says  :  "  Landless  jewels-makers."^    Again  did  the  Heaven- 
ly Sovereign    cause®    the    Empress    to    be    told,    saying : 
"  A  child's  name  must  be  given  by  the  mother :  by  what 
ausfust'  name    shall    this    child    be    called  ?"       Then    she 
replied,  saying :  *'  As  he  was  born  now    at    the    time    of 
the  castle  being  burnt  with  fire  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
fire,  it  were  proper  to  call  him  by  the    august    name    of 
Prince^  Homu-chi-wake."^     And  again  he  caused    her  to 
be  asked :     **  How    shall    he    be    reared  ?"     She    replied, 
saying.     ''He  must  be  reared  by  taking  an  august  mother^** 

and  fixing  on  old  bathing-women  and  young  bathing- 
women."*^  So  he  was  respectfully  reared  in  accordance 
with  the  Empress's  instructions.  Again  he  asked  the 
Empress,  saying :  **  Who  shall  loosen  the  fresh  small 
pendant*'^  which  thou  didst  make  fast  ?"  She  replied, 
191  saying :  "It  were  proper  that  Ye-hime  and  Oto-hime,^* 
daughters  of  King  Tatasu-michi-no-ushi*'*  prince  of  Taniha, 
should  serve  thee,  for  these  two  queens  are  of  unsullied 
parentage,"*^  So  at*  last  [the  Heavenly  Sovereign]  slew 
King  Saho-biko,  and  his  younger  sister  followed  him.*^ 
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1.  /.e.f  Her  Augu^tness  Saho-bimei  who  was  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence. 

2.  /.e.f  the  Sovereign.  The  import  of  this  passage  is,  according  to 
Motowori,  that  the  Empress  imagined  that  her  own  conduct  might  perhaps 
influence  the  Emperor  to  refuse  to  give  the  child  she  bore  him  its  proper 
rank, — not  from  doubts  as  to  its  legiliiracy,  but  as  having  a  rebel  mother. 
By  "undertaking"  the  child  is  of  course  meant  undertaking  the  care  and 
education  of  it. 

3.  Motowori  supposes  the. Chinese  character  rendered  "said"  to  be 
en  error,  and  prefers  to  consider  this  cLiuse  as  containing  not  the  words, 
but  the  thought  of  the  Monarch.  It  would  certainly  be  more  convenient 
to  adopt  this  view,  if  it  were  sanctioned  by  any  text. 

4.  Or,  as  Motowori  prefers  to  read,  "  deprived  them  of  all  their 
lands." 

5.  There  is  nowhere  else  any  reference  to  this  saying.  Motowori 
supposes  it  to  point  to  those  who,  hoping  for  reward,  get  punishment 
instead,  these  jewellers  having  doubtless  rotted  the  string  on  which  the 
beads  were  strung  by  special  desire  of  the  Empress,  whereas  th?y  ended 
by  getting  nothing  but  confiscation  for  their  pains. 

6.  Motowori  (following  Mabuchi)  is  evidently  correct  in  supposing 
the  character  fy  in  this  place,  and  again  a  little  further  on,  to  be  a  copy- 
ist's error  for  ^,  "caused,"  and  the  translator  has  rendered  it  accordingly. 

7.  "Prince"  is  here  written  ^^. 

8.  This  name  may  also  be  read  Jlo-muchiwake,  and  is  in  the 
"Chronicles"  given  as  Ilo-muchi-iuake  \i\i\\e.  it  aj  pears  as  Horn u-isti- wake 
at  the  commencement  of  Sect.  LXIX.  The  first  two  elements  apparently 
signify  "  fire -possessing,"  while  7vake  is  the  frequently  recurring  IIonori:'c 
signifying  either  "lord"  or  "young  and  flour'shing." 

9.  Lit.,  "  his  days  be  reverently  prolongel."  The  same  expression 
is  repeated  thrice  below. 

10.  /.e.f  fcster-mother. 

11.  The  characters  ;^C  iS  ife  ^  iS  ^  ^^^^  '"  ^^^'^  original  of  this 
j»assagc  wouKI,  if  they  stood  alone,  be  of  diflicult  interpretation.  But  a 
comparison  with  the  pai^sage  in  "One  account"  of  "Chronicles,"  which 
relates  the  r.ursing  of  ruki-ajiczu-no-niikuto,  the  father  of  the  fir:?t 
"Earthly  Emperor"  Jim-mu,  leaves  no  doubt  that  tlic  author  inlenled 
to  speak  of  bathir.g-woincn  attaclied  to  the  service  of  fhe  Imperial  infant. 

12.  The  words  midzu  no  wo-himo^  literally  rendered  "  fre^h  sma'l 
pcndai.t,"  call  for  some  explanation.     MuizUj    which  in:ludes  in   a  single 
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te  m  the  ideas  of  youthi  freshness,  and  l^eauty,  is  here  used  as  an 
Honorific.  The  "small  pendant"  is  interpreted  by  Mabuchi  and  Motowori 
to  signify  the  "inner  girdle,"  which  held  together  the  under-garment  of 
either  sex.  The  old  literature  of  Japan  teems  with  allusions  to  the 
custom  of  lovers  or  spouses  making  fast  each  ether's  inner  girdle,  which 
m'ght  not  be  untied  till  they  met  again,  and  the  poets  perpetually  make 
a  lover  ask  seme  such  question  as  "When  I  am  far  from  thee,  who  shall 
loosen  my  girdle?"  The  translator  cannot  refrain  from  here  quoting, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lover  of  Japanese  verse  (though  he  will  not  attempt 
to  translate  them),  the  two  most  graceful  of  the  many  stanzas  from  the 
"  Collection  of  a  Myriad  Leaves "  brought  together  by  Motowori  to 
illustrate  this  passage : 

Waghnoko  ga 

Yuhiteshi  hinto  wo 

Tokanu  ya  mo: 

loytba  tayu  to  mo 
Tada  ni  afu  made  ni. 

Una-bara  wo 

lohoku  watarite 
Toshi  fu  to  mo: 

Ko-ra  ga  musuberu 
Himo  toku  na  yurne. 
Tanigaha  Shisei  also  appropriately  quotes  the  following: 

Futari  shite 

Musubhhi  himo  7vo 
Hitori  shite 
Ware  ha  toki-mizhi 

lada  ni  afu  made  ha, 
A  literal  rendering  of  which  would  run  thus :     "  I  will  not,    till    wc 
meet  face  to  face,  loosen  alone  the  girdle  which  we  two  tied  together." 

13.  I.e.,  the  "Elder  Princess  and  the  Younger  Princess." 

14.  Motowori  is  probably  right  in  explaining  tatasu  as  the  Honorific 
Causative  of  tatsu,  "  to  stand  "  and  michi  no  ushi  as  michi-nushi  or  kuni- 
nushi,  i.e.f  "  owner  of  the  province,"  "  ruler." 

15.  Lit.,  "  are  pure  subjects." 

16.  /.e.f  was  slain  with  him. 
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fsECr.    LXXII. — EMPEROR   SUI-NIN    (PART   IV. — THE    DUMB 

PRINCE   H0MU-CHI-WAKE).J 

So  the  way  they  led  about  and  amused  the  august 
child  was  by  making  a  two-forked  boat*  out  of  a  two- 
forked  cryptomeria  from  Ahidzu  in  Wohari,"  bringing  it 
up  and  floating  it  on  the  Pool  of  Ichishi  and  on  the 
Pool  of  Karu'  in  Yamato,  [thus]  leading  about  and 
amusing  the  august  child.  Nevertheless  the  august  child 
spoke  never  a  word,  though  his  eight-grasp  beard  reached 
to  the  pit  of  his  stomach.'*  So*  it  was  on  hearing  the 
cry  of  a  high-flying  swan°  that  he  made  his  first  utterance.^ 
Then  [the  Heavenly  Sovereign]  sent   Yamanobe-no-Oho- 

taka^  (this  is  the  name  of  a  person)   tO   Catch   the   bird.      So  this 

person,  pursuing  the  swan,  arrived  in  the  Land  of  Harima 
from  the  Land  of  Ki,  and  again  in  his  pursuit  crossed 
over  to  the  Land  of  Inaba,  then  reaching  the  I^nd  of 
Taniba  and  the  Land  of  Tajima;  [thence]  pursuing  round 
to  the  eastward,  he  reached  the  Land  of  Afumi,  and 
thereupon  crossed  over  into  the  Land  of  Minu ;  and, 
passing  along  by  the  Land  of  Wohari,  pursued  it  into 
the  Land  of  Shinanu,  and  at  length,  reaching  in  his 
pursuit  the  Land  of  Koshi,  spread  a  net  in  the  Estuary 
of  Wanami,^  and,  having  caught  the  bird,  brought  it  up 
[to  the  capital]  and  presented  it  [to  the  Sovereign].  So 
that  estuary  is  called  the  Estuary  of  Wanami.  It  had 
been  thought  that,  on  seeing  the  bird  again,  he  would 
speak;  but  he  did  not  speak,  as  had  been  thought. ^^ 
Hereupon  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  deigning  to  be  grieved, 
augustly  fell  asleep,  when,  in  an  august  dream,  he  was 
instructed,  saying:  *' If  thou  wilt  build  my  temple  like 
unto  thine  august  abode,  the  august  child  shall  surely 
speak."     When  he  had  been  thus  instructed,  [the  Heaven- 
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\y  Sovcrcij^n]  made  grand  divination  to  seek  what  Deity's 
desire"  this  might  be.  Then  [it  was  discovered  that] 
the  curse  was  the  august  doing  of  the  Great  Deity  of 
Idzumo.*-  So  when  about  to  send  the  august  child  to 
worship  [at]  that  Great  Deity's  temple,  [he  made  divina- 
tion to  discover''*]  by  whom  it  were  well  to  have  him 
attended.  Then  the  lot  fell  on  King  Ake-tatsu."  So  he 
made  King  Ake-tatsu  swear/'*  saying :  *'  If  there  is 
truly  to  be  an  answer^*  to  our  adoration  of  this  Great 
Deity,  may  the  heron  dwelling  on  the  tree  by  the  Pool 
of  Sagisu^'  here  fall  [through  my]  oath."  When  he  thus 
spoke,  the  heron  that  had  been  sworn  by  fell  to  the 
ground  dead.  Again  on  his  commanding  it  to  come  to 
life]  in  answer  to  his]  02th,  it  then  came  to  life  again.*'* 
Moreover  he  caused  to  wither  by  an  oath  and  again 
brought  to  life  again  by  an  oath  a  broad-foliaged  bear- 
oak  on  Cape  Amakashi.''*^  Then  [the  Heavenly  Sovereign] 
granted  to  Prince  Ake-tatsu  the  name  of  Prince  Yamato- 
oyu-shiki-tomi-tomi-toyo-asakura-ake-tatsu.*®  So  when  the 
august  child  was  sent  off  with  the  two  Princes,  Prince 
Ake-tatsu  and  Prince  Una-kami,"  as  his  attendants,  it 
was  divined-'^  that  [if  they  went  out]  by  the  Nara  gate,^ 
j^r  they  would  meet  a  lame  person  and  a  blind  person  f^  [if 
they  went  out]  by  the  Ohosaka^  gate,  they  would  like- 
wise meet  a  lame  person  and  a  blind  person,  and  that 
only  the  Ki  gate, — a  side  gate,^ — would  be  the  lucky  gate; 
and  when  they  started  off,  they  established  the  Ilomuji 
clan'"^  in  every  place  they  arrived  at.  So  when  they  had 
reached  Idzumo  and  had  finished  worshipping  the  Great 
Deity,  and  were  returning  up  [to  the  capital],  they  made 
in  the  middle  of  the  River  Hi^**  a  black  plaited  bridge  and 
respectfully   offered   a   temporary  palace   [for  the  august 
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child]   to   dwell  in.^      Then    when    the    ancestor   of  the 
rulers  of  the    Land  of  Idzumo,  whose   name  was  Kihisa-  196 
tsii-mi,^  having  made  an  imitation  green-leafed  mountain,^^ 
placed  [it]  in  the  lower  reach  of  the  river,  and  was  about 
to  present  the  great  august  food  the  august  child  spoke, 
saying  :  "  What  here  resembles  a    green-leafed    mountain 
in  the  lower  [reach  of  the]  river,  looks  like  a  mountain, 
but  is  not  a  mountain.     Is  it  perchance  the  great  court^^* 
of  the  deacon^*  who  holds  in  reverence  the    Great    Deity 
Ugly-Male-of-the-Reed-Plains*^  that  dwells  in  the  temple 
of  So  at  Ihakuma  in  Idzumo?"^     [Thus]   he  deigned  to 
ask.     Then  the  Kings,    who    had    been    sent    in    august 
attendance  [on  him],  hearing  with  joy    and    seeing    with 
delight,'^  set  the  august  child  to  dwell  in    the    palace    of 
Nagaho  at  Ajimasa,'^  and  despatched  a  courier  [to  inform 
the  Heavenly  Sovereign].     Then  the  august  child  wedded  197 
Princess  Hinaga'^  for  one  night.     So,  on  looking  privately 
at  the  beautiful  maiden,   [he  found  her]  to  be  a  serpent, 
at    the    sight    of   which    he    fled    away    alarmed.      Then 
Princess  Hinaga    was    vexed,  and,    illuminating   the    sea- 
plain,^^  pursued  after  them  in    a    ship;    and    they,    more 
and  more  alarmed  at  the  sight,  pulled  the  august  vessel 
across  the  mountain-folds,^'  and  went  fleeing  up    [to    the 
capital].     Thereupon  they  made  a  report,  saying  :     *'  We 
have  come  up  [to    the   capital]    because    thy    great    and 
august  child  has  become  able  to  speak  through  worship- 
ping   the    Great    Deity."      So    the    Heavenly    Sovereign, 
delighted,   forthwith  sent    King    Unakami  back    to    build 
the  Deity's  temple.     Thereupon  the  Heavenly  Sovereign, 
6n  account  of  this  august    child,    established    the    Totori 
Clan,  the  Toiikahi  Clan,  the  Homuji  Clan,  the  Olioyuwe 
and  the  Wakayiiwe."* '" 
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I*  From  a  comparison  with  a  passage  in  the  "  Chronicles,"  where 
the  same  expression  occurs,  one  is  led  to  suppose  that,  llie  craft  here 
mentioned  was  a  sort  of  double  boat,  in  eac'i  half  of  which  passengers 
could  sit. 

2.  Nothing  is  known  of  any  place  called  Ahidzu  in  the  province 
of  Wohari. 

3.  Karu  has  been  mentioned  in  Sect.  LVII,  No!e  i.  The  Pool  of 
Iharc. 

4.  Lit.,  **in  front  of  his  heart."  This  p'.irase  descriptive  of  a  long 
beard  has  already  occurred  at  the  commencement  of  Sect.  XII. 

5.  Motowori  reasonably  supposes  the  character  ^  in  this  sentence 
to  be  a  copyist's  error  for  the  emphatic  ff*  and  the  translation  has  been 
male  accordingly. 

6.  The  original  has  the  character  K,  which  is  now  applied  to  a 
small  si>ecies  of  swan  {Cignus  minor,  Pallas;  Cygnus  Betvickii^  Yarrell). 
But  it  is.  uncertain  what  bird  is  intended  by  the  author. 

7.  A  more  or  le^s  inarticulate  utterance  is  probably  meant ;  bnt  the 
expression  in  the  original  is  obscure. 

8.  Motowori  supposes  the  Note  in  the  original  to  refer  only  to  the 
Word  Ohotaka,  while  he  takes  Yamanobe  to  1^  the  .name  of  a  place 
(already  mentioned  in  Sect.  LXVIII,  Note  l).  The  surname  of  Ohotaka, 
signifying  "great  hawk,"  wa«;,  according  to  the  same  commentator,  given 
to  the  worthy  here  mentioned  in  consequrnce  of  th:;  incident  related  in 
the  text.  As  the  bird  was  not  a  hawk,  this  does  not  seem  .  very  con- 
vincing, and  Motowori's  apparent  idea  that  the  man  was  likened  to  a 
hawk  because  he  pursued  the  other  bird  as  a  hawk  would  do,  is  extreme- 
ly far-fetched.  Ii  is  moreover  doubtful  whether  the  name  should  not  be 
read  Oho-washi  (this  is  Mabuchi's  reading),  *'  great  eagle."  The  "C*  ro- 
nicles"  give  an  altogether  different  name,  viz.,  Ame-no-yukaha-taHa, 

9.  No  such  place  is  now  known.  The  name  may  be  interpreted  to 
mean  "  snare-net "  in  allusion  to  this  story,  as  stated  in  the  next  sentence 
of  the  text. 

10.  The  various  texts  and  printed  editions  all  differ  slightly  in 
their  reading  of  this  passage,  and  from  some  it  m'ght  be  gathered  that 
the  prince  did  indeed  speak  as  it  had  been  thought  that  he  would  do,  but 
could  not  speak  freely.     The  translation  follows  Motowori's  emended  text. 

11.  Literally,  "heart." 

12.  Le,y  Oho-kuninushi  (the  Master  of  the  Great  Land),  the 
aboriginal  monarch  of  Idzumo,  the  descendant  of  the  Sun  Goddess,  whose 
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abdication  of  the  sovereignty  of  Jnpan  in  favour  of  the  descendant  of  the 
Sun-Goddess  forms  Ihe  subject-matter  of  Sect.  XXXII.  The  word  tatari^ 
here  written  with  the  Chinese  character  ^  and  rendered  <'  curse/'  signifies 
properly  the  vengeance  of  a  spirit,  /.^„  either  of  a  deity  or  of  the  ghost 
of  a  dead  man.    The  word  tran^^lated  "doing"  is  literally  "heart." 

13.  That  some  such  words  must  be  supplied  is  evident,  and  the 
translator  has  followed  Mabuchi  and  Motowcri  in  supplying  them. 

14.  Lit.,  "King  Ake-tatsu  ate  the  divination." 

15.  Remember  that  the  original  word  nkehi  combines  the  meanings 
of  our  words  "  wjger,"  "oath,"  "pledge,"  "curse,"  etc., — being  in  fact 
a  general  name  for  all  words  to  which  any  mysterious  importance 
attaches. 

16.  Lit.,  a  "sign,"  a  "proof." 

17.  Sagisti  no  ike^  a  pool  in  Yamato.  Sngi-su  signifies  "  heron's 
nest." 

18.  The  reading  of  the  characters  ^;g'  (rendered  "then")  in  this 
passage  has  been  a  crux  to  all  the  editors.  Fortunately  they  make  no 
difference  to  the  sense* 

19.  AmakasJii  no  saki,  Perhaps  "  Amakashi  Point "  would  be  a 
belter  rendering  if,  as  Motowori  supposes,  an  inland  place  in  the  province 
of  Yamato  is  meant.  It  might  be  the  point  or  extremity  of  a  hill  or 
bluff.  Ame-kashi  signifies  literally  "sweet  oak."  The  " broad- foliaged 
bear-oak"  mentioned  immediately  above  is  supposed  by  Motowori  to  be 
the  usual  evergreen  oak,  and  not  any  special  kind.  The  epithet  "  broad- 
foliaged  "  is  not,  as  he  remarks,  specially  appropriate,  and  he  moreover 
supposes  the  word  kumay  "  bear,"  to  be  a  corruption  of  kumi  or  kumon\ 
words  which  would  refer  to  the  thick  luxuriance  of  the  folia ::e.  The 
dictionaries  do  not  help  us  much  to  a  decision  on  the  point. 

20.  The  component  parts  of  this  tremendous  name,  which  is  happily 
abbreviated  to  Ake-tatsu  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  the  text,  are 
somewhat  obscure,  especially  the  word  oyuy  whose  reading  rests  only  on  a 
conjecture  of  Motowori's,  who  emends  the  evidently  erroneous  character 
^  to  ^  (oyu)t  "  old."  Toyo.  "  luxuriant,"  is  an  Honorific,  ake  and  tatsu 
signify  respectively  "dawn"  and  "rise,"  while  the  rests  seem  to  be 
names  of  places  of  which  this  Prince  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the 
possessor. 

21.  Or,  the  Prince  of  Unakami,  as  Unakami  is  the  name  of  a  place 
in  Kadzusa. 

22.  I.e.i  shown*by  divination. 
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23.  Nara  in  Yamato,  which  Ls  here  mentioned  for  the  first  time, 
was  the  capital,  of  Japan  from  A.D.  710  to  7S4,  and  has  always  been 
famous  in  Japansse  history  and  literature.  The  name  is  derived  by  the 
author  of  Ihe  "  Chronicles  "  from  the  verb  narasu^  *'  to  cause  to  resound," 
the  hosts  of  the  Emperor  Su-jin  having,  it  is  said,  caused  the  earth  to 
resound  with  their  trampling  when  they  went  out  to  do  battle  with  Ilani- 
yasu.  A  more  probable  derivation  is  from  nam,  the  nane  of  a  kind  of 
deciduous  oak,  the  Quercus  glandulifera.  The  word  rendered  "gate" 
should  possibly  be  taken  simply  in  the  sense  of  "  exit "  or  "  approach/ 

24.  Or,  "lame  people  and  blind  people/  a  peculiarly  unlucky  omen 
for  travellers,  to  whom,  as  Motowori  remarks,  sound  feet  and  good  eye- 
sight are  indispensable  to  carry  them  on  their  way. 

25.  See  Sect.  LXIV,  Note  25. 

26.  In  the  text  the  word  <*gate"  is  here,  by  a  copyist's  error, 
written  "  nioon."  When  the  author  says  that  the  Ki  gale,  i.e-t  gate  or 
exit  leading  to  the  province  of  Ki,  as  a  "  side-gate,"  he  means  that  it 
was  ;  not  the  one  by  which  travellers  would  naturally  have  left  the  tow^n  : — 
the  province  of  Ki,  indeed,  is  to  the  ^'outh  of  Yamato  where  the  capital 
was,  whereas  the  province  of  Idzumo,  whither  they  were  bound,  was  to 
the  north-west.  This  road  into  Ki  over  Matsuchi-yama  is  one  famous  in 
the  classical  poetry  of  Japan. 

27.  Homuji-be,  The  meaning  of  the  clause  is  that  they  granted  the 
surname  of  Homuji  to  persons  in  every  important  locality  through  which 
they  passed  on  their  journey. 

28.  See  Sect.  XVIII,  Note   2. 

29.  The  signification  of  this  passage  is  :  "  They  built  as  a  temp>orary 
abode  for  the  prince  a  house  in  the  River  Hi  (whtther  with  its  founda- 
tions actually  in  the  water  or  on  an  island  is  left  undetermined),  connect- 
ing it  with  the  main  land  by  a  bridge  made  of  branches  of  trees  twisted 
together  and  with  their  bark  left  on  them  "  (this  is  here  the  import  of 
the  word  "black").  Such  bridge?  have  been  met  wiih  by  the  translator 
in  the  remote  northern  province  of  Dcha,  where  the  country  people  call 
them  shiba-bashi (oTf  rather,  in  their  patois  suba-bnshi,  i.e.,  "twig-bridges"). 
The  traveller  is  so  likely  to  fall  through  interstices  into  the  stream 
below,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  should  now  be  confined 
to  the  rudest  localities. 

30.  Motowori  supposes  Kihisa  to  be  the  name  of  a  place,  and  tsu-mi 
to  stand  as  usual  for  tsu  mochi,  "  possessor,"  according  to  which  view  the 
name  would  mean  "lord"  or  "  jxjssessor  of  Kihisa." 
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31.  No  Look  of  reference  with  which  the  translator  is  acquainted 
throws  any  light  on  this  curious  expression,  and  there  is  no  (xirAllel 
passage  in  the  "  Chronicles  "  to  look  for  help. 

32.  Viz.,  to  the  Prince  ("the  august  child").  The  preparations 
which  Kihisa-tsu-mi  is  here  said  to  have  made  are  supposed  hy  Motowori 
to  have  been  prompted  by  a  desire  to  add  beauty  to  the  feast.  But  the 
whole  passage  is  very  obs:ure, 

33.  Viz.,  the  court  in  front  of,  or  the  approach  to,  the  shrine,  which 
would  naturally  be  planted  wi.h  the  sacred  tree,  the  saka-ki  {Cieyera 
japonica)y  and  thus  justly  the  prince's  comparison  to  it  of  the  artiBcial 
grove  at  which  he  was  looking. 

3^.  /.^.,  .the  priest  attached  to  the  worsh'p  of,  etc.  For  *<dcac  n" 
see  Note  33  to  Sect.  1,XII. 

35.  Ashihara-shiko-wo,  one  of  the  many  names  of  the  Deity  Oho- 
kuni-nushi  ("  Master  of  the  Great  Lind,"  see  Sect.  XX,  Note  19),  the 
DCity  whom  the  Prince  and  his  followers  had  just  been  worshipping. 

36.  These  names  cannot  now  be  identified,  and  are  of  uncertain 
elymolrgy.  Ikakuma  seems,  however,  to  mean  "curve  in  the  rock.** 
One  would  have  expected  in  this  place,  injtead  of  these  unknown  names, 
to  find  a  reference  to  the  main  temple  of  the  Deity,  which  was  styled 
Kidtuki  no  oho-yashiroy  i.e.,  •*  ihe  great  shrice  of  Kidzuki." 

37.  Some  such  words  as  "the  changed  and  more  intelligent  appear- 
ance of  the  Prince,  and  his  attainment  of  the  power  of  speech  "  must  be 

mentally  supplied  in    order    lo    bring    out    the   sense    which    the    author 
intends  to  convey. 

38.  Ihese  names  cannot  be  identified.     Nagaho  signifies  *<  long-rice- 

ear,"  while  ajimaia  in  modern  usage  is  the  name  of  a  palm  (the  Levistona 

Sinensis);  but  Motowori  supposes  that  it  formerly  designated  the  pJmelto 
or  some  cognate  tree. 

39.  Ili-na^ahime.  The  signification  of  the'  name  is  obscure,  but  it 
would  seem  most  natural  to  suppose  it  connected  with  the  River  Hi 
which  figures  in  the  Idzumo  cycle  of  legends.  A  proposal  of  Motowori's 
to  read  Koye-naga  instead  of  the  traditional  Hi-naga  seems  scarcely  to  be 
meant  in  earnest.  If  accepted,  it  would  give  us  the  meaning  of  "  fat 
and  long  princes*-,"  with  reference  to  the  story  of  her  being  a  seri^ent. 

40.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Province  t.f  Idzun  o  is  a  mari- 
time one,  and  that  the  fugitives  might  be  supposed  to  reach  the  sea-^hore 
in  their  flight.     It  is  true  that  th's  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  direction 

which  they  would  be  obliged    to    take    in    travelling    up    to    the    capital, 
which  was  iu  Vaniato. 
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41.  L.e..,  the  depressions  or  valleys  separating  one  mountain  from 
another. 

42.  In  the  original  Totori-be^  Torikahi-bey  Ilomuji-be,  Oho-yirwe  and 
Woka-yuwe.  All  these  "gentile  names"  have  a  meaning;  connecting  them 
either  really  or  apparently  with  the  story  above  related, — to-tori  signify- 
ing "  bir^l- catcher  "  and  tohi-kahi  '*bir«l-feeder,"  while  the  name  of  the 
IJomuji  Clan  is  of  course  derived  from  that  of  the  Prince  (Ilomuchi  or 
Ilomuji),  and  Oho-yuwe  and  Wakayuwe  signify  respectively  "elder 
bather"  and  "younger  bather." 


[sect.    LXXIII. — EMPEROR   SUI-NIN    (PART.    V. — HIS 

LATER   WIVES.)] 

Again,  in  accordance  with  the  Emperor's  words,  he 
summoned  Her  Augustness  Princess  Hibasu,  next  Her 
Augustness  Princess  Oto,  next  Her  Augustness  Princess 
Utakori,  next  Her  Augustness  Princess  Matonu,^  daughters 
of  Prince  Michi  no-ushi — four  Deities  in  all.  Now  he 
198  kept  the  two  Deities  Her  Augustness  Princess  Hibasu 
and  Her  Augustness  Princess  Oto  ;  but  as  for  the  two 
Deities  the  younger  queens,  he  sent  them  back  to  their 
native  place  on  account  of  their  extreme  hideousness. 
Thereupon  Princess  Matonu  said  with  mortification : 
'*  VViien  it  is  known  in  the  neighbouring  villages  that, 
among  sisters  of  the  same  family,  we  have  been  sent 
back  on  account  of  our  ugliness,  it  will  be  extremely 
mortifying ;"  and,  on  reaching  Sagaraka^  in  the  Land  of 
Yamashiro,  she  tried  to  kill  herself^  by  hanging  herself 
from  a  branch  of  a  tree.  So  that  place  was  called  by 
the  name  of  Sagariki.  It  is  now  called  Sagaraka.  Again, 
on  reaching  Otokuni,^  she  at  last  killed  herself  by 
jumping''  into  a  deep  pool.  So  that  place  was  called  by 
ihenamc  of  Ochikuni,     It  is  now  called  Otokuni. 
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1.  I/i^aju-Aif/iff  OtO'hinie,  Uiakori-hime  and  Matonu-hime,  'Ihe  first 
two  of  these  names  have  already  appeared  &bove,  where  the  etymology 
of  Hibasu  was  said  to  be  doubtful,  while  Oto  signifies  "  younger  sister." 
Afaiontt  has  likewise  already  api>eared,  and  is  of  uncertain  derivation. 
Molowori  supposes  this  last  name  to  l>e  in  this  place  but  an  alias  for 
Ctakorif  vhich  he  explains  in  the  sense  of  "sad  heart,"  with  reference 
to  the  story  of  this  princess  as  here  told.  In  any  case  there  is  confusion 
in  the  legend,  for  in  the  parallel  passage  of  the  "  Chronicles "  five 
princesses  are  raentionel,  whereas  at  the  end  of  Sect.  LXXI  cf  these 
"  Records "  the  Empress  is  made  to  speak  of  only  two.  Tlie  father's 
name  has  been  already  there  explainrd. 

2.  The  real  derivation  of  this  name  is  obscure.  'Ihe  ancient  (perhaps 
here  and  elsewhere  suppositious  ancient)  form  Sitgari-ki  signifies  "hang- 
ing'fr^e."  Stiga-raJda  is  written  ffiHH,  a  good  example  of  the  free  manner 
in  which  some  Chinese  characters  were  anciently  used  for  phonetic 
purposes.  Sau-rakUf  Sa-raku  or  Sa-gara  would  be  the  only  readings 
possible   in  the  modem  tongue. 

3.  Literally,  "  wished  to  die."  Motowori  sui)poses  that  her  design 
was  frustrated  by  her  attendants. 

4.  Written  with  characters  signifying  ^^ younger  cmmiryy^  but  here 
supposed  by  the  author  to  be  derived  from  ochi-kum\  falling  conntry,"  in 
connection  with  this  legend. 

5.  Lit.,  "died  by  falling." 


[SECr.    LXXIV. — EMPEROR    SUI-NIN    (l*ART    VI. — TAJl-MORI 

BRINGS    BACK   THE  ORANGE   FROM   THE 

ETERNAL   LAND.)] 

Again  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  sent  Tajima-mori,'  an- 
cestor of  the  Cliiefs  of  Miyake,*  to  the  Eternal  Land^  to  199 
fetch  the  fruit  of  the  everlasting'*  fragrant  tree.  So 
Tajima-mori  at  last  reached  that  country,  plucked  the 
fruit  of  the  tree,  and  brought  of  clubmoss  eight  and  of 
spears  eight ;  but  meanwhile  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  had 
died.     Then  Tajima-mori  set  apart  of  clubmoss  four  and 
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of  spears  four,  which  he  presented  to  the  Great  Eni- 
press,*^  and  set  up  of  clubmoss  four  and  of  spears  four  as 
an  offering  at  the  door  of  the  Heavenly  Soverign's  august 
mausoleum,  and,  raising  on  high  the  fruit  of  the  tree, 
wailed  and  wept,  saying:  *' Bringing  the  fruit  of  the  ever- 
lasting fragrant  tree  from  the  Eternal  Land,  I  have 
come  to  serve  thee ;"  and  at  last  he  wailed  and  wept 
himself  to  death.  This  fruit  of  the  everlasting  fragrant 
tree    is  what  is  now  called  the  orange.^ 

1.  The  meaning  of  this  name,  whxh  is  written  phonetically  both 
here  and  in  the  "Chronicles,"  has  given  rise  to  differences  of  opinion, 
some  deriving  it  from  the  name  of  the  province  of  Tajima  (itself  of 
obscure  origin)  and  from  the  word  mori  "  keeper,"  while  others  think  it 
comes  from  iackibana,  the  Japanese  word  for  orange,  with  reference  lo 
I  he  slory  here  told.  The  supporters  of  ths  former  view,  on  the  other 
hand,  derive  the  tachibana  from   Tajima-mori. 

2.  Miyake  no  murazhu  Whether  tniyake  is  simply  the  name  of  a 
place  or  whether  it  should  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  **  granary,"  is 
uncertain.  If  the  latter  view  be  adopted,  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose 
tl.at  ths  family  had  originally  furnished  the  superintendents  of  the  I:n- 
perial  Granaries.  In  any  case  it  traced  its  origin  to  a  Korean  source  (see 
the  "Catalogue  of  Family  Names,"  and  the  genealogies  in  Sect.  CXV). 

3.  See  Sect.  XXV). 

4.  Written  in  the  parallel  passage  of  the  "  Chronicles  "  with  characters 
signifying  literally  "  timeless."  The  whole  of  this  circumlocution  for  the 
orange  has  indeed  to  be  interpreted  by  the  help  of  the  "Chronicles,"  it 
being  here  written  phonetically  and  offering  some  difficulties  as  it  stands. 

5.  This  corrupt  and  obicure  passnge  seems  to  be  well  restored  by 
Motowori,  whose  cNplanation  of  it  is  likewise  as  convincing  as  it  is 
ingenious.  The  expression  "  clubmoss-oranges "  signifies  oranges  as  they 
grow  on  the  branch  surrounded  by  leaves,  whi'e  "spear-oranges"  are  the 
same  divested  of  leaves,  and  hanging  to  the  bare  twig.  Thus  the  words 
'clubmoss"  ad  "spear"  cime  to  be  used  as  "Auxiliary  Numerals"  for 
oranges  plucked  in  these  two  different  manners. 

6.  Viz.,  says  Mv)towori,  Prince^^s  Ilibisu,  who  however,  according  lo 
tlic  account  in  the  "  Chronicles,"  was  already  dead  at  this  time. 
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7.  The  word  tachibana  (written  ^)  in  the  text  should  probably  be 
taken  as  a  si>ecific  and  not  as  a  general  term.  In  modern  usage  it 
designates  the  Citrus  jnpontca.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the 
application  of  the  term  has  not  altered  since  ancient  times,  and  whctlier 
we  should  not  understand  by  it  one  of  the  other  kinds  of  orange  now 
to  be  found  in  Jnpan, — perhaps  the  Citrus  nobilis. 


[sect.    lxxv. — EMPEROR   SUI-NIN    (PART   VII. — HIS   DEATH       200 
AND   THAT   OF   THE   EMPRESS    HIB.ASU.)] 

This  Heavenly  Sovereigns  august  years  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three.  His  august  mausoleum  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  moor  of  Mitachi  at  Sugahara.^  Again  in 
the  time  of  the  Great  Empress  Her  Augustness  Princess 
Hibasu,^  the  Stone-Coffin-Makers'^  were  established,  and 
also  the  Earthenware-Masters'  Clan^  was  established. 
This  Empress  was  buried  in  the  mausoleum  of  Terama 
near  Saki.*^ 

1.  Both  the  locality  and  the  etymology  of  Mitachi  are  obscure. 
Sugahara  ("sedge-moor")  is  known  to  be  in  \\\i  province  of  Yamato. 

2.  \j.e.y  at  the  time  of  the  burial  of  the  great  Empress,  etc. 

3.  The  character  ^  (**  to  pray  "j  in  the  text  is  indubitably  a  copy- 
ist's error  for  "  j^,  coffin."  These  stone  coffins  are  described  by  Mr. 
Henry  von  Siebold  in  his  "Notes  on  Japanese  areh.xology "  p.5.  It 
must  be  understood  that,  from  being  the  name  of  an  office,  Stone-Coffin- 
Milder  {/shi-ki-tsukuri)  became  a  *' gentile  name." 

4.  Ilanishi-be,  The  meaning  of  this  expression  becomes  clear  by  re- 
ference to  the  parallel  passage  of  the  "  Chronicles,"  which  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  quote  at  length  from  Mr.  Satow's  translation  in  pp.  229-330 
of  Vol.  Vfll,  Pt.  Ill,  of  these  Transactions:  "In  the  autumn  of  32nd 
year,  on  the  tsuchi  tto  to  u  day  of  the  moon,  which  rose  on  the  ki  no  ye 
inu  day,  the  empress  Hi  ba  su  hinie  no  Mi  koto  (in  another  source  called 
Hi-ba-su  ne  no  Mikoto)  die<l,  and  they  were  several  d:iys  going  to  bury 
her.     The  Mikado    commanded  all  his  high  officers,  saying:     *  We   knew 


I 
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before  that  the  practice  of  following  the  dead  is  not  good.  In  the 
case  of  the  present  burying  what  shall  be  done?'  Thereupon  Noini  no 
Sukune  advanced  and  said :  '  It  is  not  good  to  bury  living  men  stand- 
ing at  the  sepulchre  of  a  prince,  and  this  cannot  be  handed  down  to 
posterity.  I  pray  leave  now  to  propose  a  convenient  plan,  and  to  lay 
this  before  the  sovereign.'  And  he  sent  messengers  to  summon  up  a 
hundred  of  the  clay-worker's  tribe  of  the  country  of  Izumo,  and  he 
himself  directed  the  men  of  the  clay- workers*  tribe  in  taking  clay  and 
forming  shapes  of  men,  horses  and  various  things,  and  presented  them 
to  the  Mikadu,  saying :  <  From  now  and  henceforward  let  it  be  the  law 
for  posterity  to  exchange  things  of  clay  for  living  men,  and  set  them  up 
at  sepulchres.'  Thereupon  the  Mikado  rejoiced,  and  commanded  Nomi  no 
Sukune,  saying :  « 'I  hy  expedient  plan  has  truly  pleased  Our  heart  ;*  and 
the  things  of  clay  were  for  the  first  time  set  up  at  the  tomb  of  Hi-ba-su 
himc  no  Mikoto.  \Vherefore  these  things  were  haniwa  (a  circle  of  clay). 
Then  he  sent  down  an  order,  saying :  *  From  now  and  henceforward,  be 
sure  to  set  up  these  things  of  clay  at  sepulchres,  and  let  not  men  be 
slain.'  Mikado  bountifully  praised  Nomi  no  Sukune,  bestowed  on 
him  a  kneading- place,  and  appointed  him  to  the  charge  of  the  clay- 
workers*  tribe." 

5.  In  the  province  of  Yamato.  In  the  old  poetry  there  are  many 
plays  on  this  word  Saki^  which  is  homonymous  wiih  the  Verb  "  to  blo5- 
som."  But  whether  that  be  its  real  derivation,  it  were  hard  to  say. 
Terama  appears  to  signify  *'  Buddhist  temple-space,"  an  etymology  which 
is  embarrassing  to  the  Shinto  commentators  who,  accepting  ev^ry  word 
of  our  text  as  authentic  history,  are  hard-driven  to  explain  how  Buddhist 
temples  could  have  existed  in  Jopm  before  the  date  assigned  for  the 
introduction  of  Buddhism. 


2CI  [sect.    LXXVI. — EMPRESS    KEI-KO     (PART     I. — GENEALOGIES).] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign   Oho-tarashi-hiko-oshiro-wake 

.dwelt  in  the  palace  of  Hishiro  at  Makimuku/,  and  ruled 

the  Empire.     This  Heavenly  Sovereign  wedded  the  Elder 

Lady  of  Inabi  in  Harima,^  daughter  of  Waka-take,  Prince 

of  Kibi,'  ancestor  of  the  Grandees    of  Kibi/    and    begot 
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august  children  :  King  Kuslii-tsunu-wake  f  next  His  Au- 
gustness  Ohousu;^  next  His  Augustness  Wo-usu,  another 
name  for  whom  is  His  Augustness  Yamato  wo-guna ;" 
next  His  Augustness  Yamato-ne-ko  f  next  King  Kamu- 
kushi.^  Again  wedding  Her  Augustness  Princess  Yasaka-  202 
no-iri,'°  daughter  of  His  Augustness  Prince  Yasaka-no- 
iri,  he  begot  august  children :  His  Augustness  Prince 
Waka-tarashi  ;^*  next  His  Augustness  Prince  Ilio-ki-no- 
iri  ;^^  next  His  Augustness  Oshi-no-wake;^'*  next  Her 
Augustness  Princess  Iho-ki-no-iri.^'*  Children  by  another 
concubine  were  King  Toyo-to-wake  ;^^  next  the  Lady 
NunoshiroJ^  Children  by  another  concubine  Avere  :  the 
Lady  Nunaki  ;^"  next  Her  Augustness  Princess  Kago- 
yori  ;^^  next  King  Prince  Waka-ki-no-iri  ;^^  next  King  the 
Elder  Prince  of  Kibi-no-ye  ;^  next  Her  Augustness  Piincess 
Takaki  ;-^  next  Her  Au;ustness  Princess  Oto.^  Again 
wedding  Princess  Mi-hakashi  of  Himuku,^  he  begot  an 
august  child:  King  Toyo-kuni-wake.*'*  Again  wedding  the 
Younger  Lady  of  Inabi,'-'  younger  sister  of  the  Elder 
Lady  of  Inabi,^^  he  begot  august  children :  King  Ala-waka  ; 
next  King  Hiko-hito-no-oho-ye.-^  Again  wedding  Princess  203 
Ka-guro,'^  daughter  of  King  Princess  Sume-iro-oho-naka- 
tsu-hiko,^  great-grand-child  of  His  Augustness  Yamato- 
take,^^  he  begot  an  august  child :  King  Oho-ye.^*  The 
august  children  of  this  Heavenly  Sovereign  Oho-tarashi- 
hiko  numbered  in  all  twenty-one  kings  and  queens^*'*  of 
whom  there  is  a  register,  and  fifty-nine  kings  and  queens 
of  whom  there  is  no  record, — eighty  kings  and  queens 
altogether,  out  of  whom  His  Augustness  Waka-tarashi- 
hiko  and  also  His  Augustness  Yamato-take,  and  also  His 
Augustness  Prince  I-ho-ki-no-iri, — these  three  Kings, — 
bore  the  name  of   Heirs  Apparent.^'^     The    seventy-seven 
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kings  and  queens  beside  these ^*  were  all  granted  Ruler- 
ships  in  the  various  lands,  or  else  [post  as]  Ix)rds, 
Territorial  Lords  or  Departmental  Chiefs."®  So  His  Au- 
gustness  Waka-tarashi-hiko  [was  he  who  afterward]  ruled 
the  Empire.  His  Augustness  Wo-usu  subdued  the  savage 
deities  and  likewise  the  unsubmissive  people  in  the  East 
204  and  West.  The  next,  King  Kushi-tsunu-wake  (was  the  an- 
cestor  of  the  chiefs  of  Mamuta).**     The    next,    His    Augustness 

Oho-Usu,  (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Mori,*7  of  the  Dukes  of 
Ohotasw  and  of  the  Dukes  of  Shimada.)^  The  next,  King  Kamu- 
kushi,   (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Sakabe  Abiko  in  the  Land  of  Kij^o  and 

of  the  Sakabe  of  Uda).'**     The    next,    King   Toyo-kuni-wake 

(was  the  ancestor  of  the  Rulers  of  the  I^and  of  Himuka).^ 

1.  In  the  province  of  Yamato.  The  etymology  of  Makimuku  is 
obscure.  Hishiro  is  tentatively  derived  by  Motowori  from  ^/,  the  Chamiccy- 
pari 5  obtma  (a  kind  of  conifer),  and  shirot  <*an  enclosure." 

2.  Harima  no  inabi  no  oho'iratsume.  Inabi  is  also  known  under  tl:e 
alternative  form  of  huimt:  etymology  uncertain. 

3.  Waka-take  Kibi  isu  hiko,     IVaka-iake  signifies  "young  brave." 

4.  Kibi  no  omi, 

5.  Kushi  signifies  "  wondrous,"  and  wake  either  "  young,"  or  "  lord." 
The  meaning  of  tninu  is  obscure. 

6.  The  names  of  this  prince  and  the  next  signify  respectively  "  great- 
foot-pestle  "  and  "  little  foot-pestle,"  the  origin  of  the  bestowal  of  which 
singular  designations  is  thus  related  in  the  parallel  passage  of  the 
"Chronicles;"  **TIie  Imperial  child  Oho-usu  and  His  Augustness  Wo- 
usu  were  lx)rn  together  the  same  day  as  twins.  'J  he  Heavenly  Sovereign, 
astonished,  infurraed  the  foot-pestle.  So  the  two  Kings  were  called 
Great   Foot-pestle   and    LlUlc    Foot-pestle."      What   the    import   of  t'lis 

passage  may  be  is,  however,  a  mystery  both  to  Tanigaha   Sh"sei    and   to 
Motowori. 

7.  Motowori  supposes  wo-guna  to  have  been  an  archaic  word  for 
"boy"  "me^guaa"  signifying  <*girL"  Vafna/o  wo-^na  would  thus  signify 
"M^  boy  of  Japan,"  a  not  inappropriate  designation  ftr  this  prince,  who 
under  his  later  name  of  Yamato-take  (Japan  Brave,"  i.e.  M^  brave  man  of 
Japan  ")  has  rema'ned  as  the  chief  legendary  type  of  the  martial  prowess 
of  h's  native  land. 
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8.  y.f.,  Yamato  Prince. 

9.  Komu'kushi  no  mikot  i.e^  "  divine  wondrous." 

10.  Yaniasaka  no  iri-bime  no  tnikoto.  The  signifkalion  of  this  name 
and  of  the  next  ( Yasaka  no  iribiko  no  mikoto)  is  obscure. 

11.  Waka-tarashi-hiko  no  mikofo,  /.<?.,  "young  and  prfect  prince." 

12.  I-ho-ki  no  irl-biko  no  mikoto.     Signilicalion  obscure. 

13.  Or,  Oshi-wake,  r.^.,  perhaps  "  Great  Lord." 

14.  I'ho-ki  no  iri'bime  no  mikoto.     Signification  obscure. 

15.  Toyo-to-wake  no  mikoto^  />.,  perhaps  "  hixuriant  swift  prince." 

16.  Nunoshiro  no  iratsume.     Signification  obscure. 

17.  Nunaki  no  iruisume.     Signification  obscure. 

18.  Kago-yori-hime  no  mikoto.  Yori  ime  prol.ably  means  ''good 
princess."  Ti:e  sense  cf  kago  is  very  doui>tfuI,  for  it  may  either  be  the 
name  of  a  plac?,  or  else  identical  with  the  Verb  kagayaku  "  to  shine," 
or  wilh  kagOf  "  a  stag.^' 

19.  Waka-ki  no  iri-biko  no  mikoto.  The  signification  of  this  name 
is  obscure, 

20.  A'tbi  no  ye-hiko  no  mikoto. 

21.  Takaki-hime  no  mikoto.  The  meaning  of  takaki  in  this  place  is 
not  certain. 

22.  Oto-himt  tw  mikotOy  i.e.,  <<  the  younger  prinoesi." 

23.  Uimuka  no  Mi-hakashi-bime.  Mi  kakashi  signifies  "  august  sal>re." 
See  Molowori's  Commentary,  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  il,  for  a  gloss  on  this 
curious  name. 

24.  Toyo-kuni'ivake  no  miko,  i.e.,  perhaps  "  lord  of  the  luxuriant 
land,"  or  else  "  lord  of  the  land  of  Toyo,"  the  Emperor  Kei-ko  having, 
according  lo  the  account  in  the  " ChronicKs,"  spent  some  years  fightng 
in  South- Western  Japan,  whe.e  the  province  of  Toyo  is  situated. 

25.  f/iabi  no  waki-iratsume.     See  Note  2  to  this  Section. 

26.  Ma-ivaka  no  mikoy  i.e.,  "  truly  young  prince." 

27.  Uiko'kito  no  oho-ye  no  miko.  Iliko  signifies  "  prince,"  hito  is 
*'  person  "  (or  here,  according  to  Motowori,  "  headman  "),  and  ohc-ye  is 
**  great  elder  brother." 

28.  A'a-guro-hime,  i.e.,  probably  "  the  black-haired  princess." 

29.  Stime-iro-o*:o-naka-tsn-kiko-no-mikoto.  'ihe  signification  of  this 
name  is  not  clear,  Motowori  identifies  sume  with  the  like-sounding  Verb 
signifying  "  to  be  supreme."  Oho-fiaka-tsu-kiko  may  signify  "  great  middle 
prince,"  referring  to  the  comparative  ages  of  this  prince  and  h's  brethren. 
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30.  1  here  is  here 'an  evdent  error  in  the  genealogy,  as  it  would 
make  ilic  emperor  marry  his  own  great- great -grand  daughter !  A  guess 
of  the  editor  of  1687  that  for  Vamato-lake  we  should  read  Waka-take  (a 
son  of  the  Emperor  Ko-rei)  is  approved  by  Motowori,  and  may  I;e  adopted 
as  probably  correct, — i.e.  (what  is  but  little  likely)  if  this  portion  of  the 
"  Records "  should  eventually  be  proved  to  be  historically  tnislworlhy. 
The  question  is  discussed  by  Motowori  in  Vol.  XXVI,  pp.  12-14,  of  his 
Commentary. 

31.  Oho-ye  no  miko.  This  name  would,  as  ^'otowori  remarks,  apper.r 
to  1  ave  erroneously  crept  in  here  through  the  influence  of  the  name 
mentioned  in  Note  27,  the  whole  account  of  this  union  with  Princess 
Ka-guro  being  corrupt. 

32.  The  Japanese  term  (£  viiko)  includes  bolh  males  and  female-. 

34.  As  above  remarked,  the  Japanese  term  includes  both  males  and 
females,  and  moreover  some  of  the  female  children  are  spcc'ally  mentioned. 
The  difficulty  as  to  how  females  could  have  been  appointed  to  the  offices 
licre  mentio  .ed  is  not  solved  by  Motowori,  who  e  note  on  this  passage 
is  eras'. ve. 

35.  'Ihe  four  names  of  offices  (also  used  as  "gentile  names")  here 
mentioned  arc  in  the  original  Japanese  Jutni  no  Miyatsuko,  iVake^  /naki, 
and  JgcUa-nushi.     (See  Introduction,  p.  xvi.) 

36.  RIamiita  no  murazhi.     (See  Sect.  LI  1 1,   Note  i.) 

37.  Mori  no  kiini.  Mori  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  place  (perhaps 
in  Mino);  but  nothing  is  known  of  this  family. 

38.  Ohoia  no  kimi.  Ohota  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Mino,  and 
signifies  "  great  rice-fields." 

39.  Sliimada  no  kimi.  Shimuiia  is  perhaps  the  name  of  a  place  in 
W'ohari.     It  signifies  "  island  rice-field." 

40.  Ai  no  kuni  no  sakabe  no  abiko.  For  abiko  see  Sect  LXXII, 
Note  85.  Sakiibe  seem?  to  signify  "liquir  tribe,"  this  family  and  the 
next  having  ])ccn  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  Imperial  feasts. 

41.  Vda  no  sakabe^  i.e.,  the  "  I/quor  Tribe  of  Uda,"   (in  Yamato). 

42.  Ilirnuka  no  kuni  no  f/iiyaisuko. 
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[lECI.    lxxvii. — EMPEROR    KEl-KO    (PART     II. — THE    MAIDENS 

YE-IIIME   AND   OTO-IIIME).] 

Hereupon  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  to  assure  himself 
of  what  he  had  heard  of  the  beauty  of  the  two  maidens 
Ye-hime  and  Oto-hime/  daughters  of  King  Kamu-oho- 
ne,^  ancestor  of  the  Rulers  of  the  Land  of  Minu,^  sent 
his  august  child,  His  Augustness  Oho-usu,  to  summon 
them  up  [to  the  Capital].  So  His  Augustness  Oho-usu 
who  had  been  sent,  instead  of  summoning  them  up, 
forthwith  wedded  both  the  maidens  himself,  and  then 
sought  other  women,  to  whom  he  falsely  gave  the  maidens' 
names,  and  sent  them  up  [to  his  father].  Hereupon  the 
Heavenly  Sovereign,  knowing  them  to  be  other  women, 
frequently  subjected  them  to  his  long  glances  ;^  but,  never 
wedding  them,  caused  them  to  sorrow.  So  the  child 
that  His  Augustness  Oho-usu  begot  on  wedding  Ye- 205 
hime,  was  King  Oshi-kuro-no-ye-hiko''  (l^e  was  the  ancestor  of 
ihe  Lords  of  Unes^u  in  Minu).^  Again,  the  child  that  he  begot 
on  wedding  Oto-hime,    was    King    Oshi-kuro-no-oto-hiko 

(he  was  the  ancestor  of  llie  Dukes  of  Mugctsii).' 


1.  /.e.f  the  cMer  princess  and  the  yo.  ngcr  jTinccss. 

2.  See  Sect.  LXII,  Note  36- 

3.  Minu  no  kuni  no  miyatstiko. 

4.  /.<•.,  "  gazed  at  them  intently."  '\  he  Classical  word  na^ainurit^ 
*'  to  gaze,"  is  properly  a  compound  of  na^tij  '*  long,"  and  rniru,  "  to  see." 

5.  The  meaning  of  the  syllables  os/ii  in  this  name  and  the  com- 
l)ani()n  one  (Os/ii-J^nro  no  o/o  hikd)  immediately  below  is  probably  "great;" 
ktiro  is  obacurc ;  r^- ////Cv  signilics  "elder  prince"  and  olo-hiko  "younger 
prince." 

6.  Minu  no  Unesu  ?to  wake.     Of  Unesu  nothing  is  known. 

7.  Mugetiu  no  kimi.  Mugelsu  or  Muge  was  in  the  province  of 
Minu  (Mi no). 
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[sect.    LXXVIII. — EMPEROR    KEI-KO    (PART    III. — VARIOUS 

deeds).] 

In  this  august  reign  the  I-abourers*  Tribe^  was  establish- 
ed ;  again,  the  port  of  Aha  in  the  East  was  established ; 
again,  the  Great  Butleis'  Tribe'^  was  established ;  again, 
the  granaries  of  Yamato  were  established ;  again,  the 
Pool  of  Sakate  was  made,  and  bamboos  planted  on  its 
bank.^ 


1.  Such  is  the  reasonable  explanation  of  the  original  term  tabe 
(WSB)  given  by  Motowori.     It  seems  to  have  liecome  a  "  gentile-name,'* 

2.  Kashihade  no  oho-tomo-be.  This  "  gentile  name  "  originally  de- 
noted one  who  was  l>utler,  steward,  or  cook,  in  the  Emijeror's  household. 
The  tradition  of  its  origin  is  preserved  in  the  "  Chronicles." 

3.  Motowori  supposes  that  the  mention  both  in  his  history  and  in 
the  *<  Chronicles  of  Japnn  "  of  the  pl.nting  of  bamboos  on  the  banks  of 
this  pool  or  lake  should  be  attributed  to  the  rarity  of  such  a  proceeding 
in  ancient  times. 


[sect.     LXXIX. — EMPEROR    KEI-KO    (PART    IV. — YAMATO-TAKE 

SLAYS    HIS   ELDER    BROTHER).] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign  said  to  His  Augustness  Wc- 
usu :  "  Why  docs  not  thine  elder  brother  come  forth  lo 
the  morning  and  evening  great  august  repasts  ?^  Be  thou 
the  one  to  take  the  trouble  to  teach  him  [his  duty]." 
Thus  he  commanded ;  but  for  fi\'e  days  after,  still  [the 
prince]  came  not  forth.  Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign 
deigned  to  ask  His  Augustness  Wo-usu  [saying]:  *'  Why 
is  thine  elder  brother  so  long  of  coming?  Hast  thju 
perchance  not  yet  taught  him  [his  duty]?"  He  replied, 
20O  saying :  "  I  have  been  at  that  trouble."  Again  [the 
Heavenly  Sovereign]  said;  ''How    didst   thou    tak^y  the 


» 


■-» 
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trouble?'**  He  replied,  saying:  "In  the  early  morning 
when  he  went  into  the  privy,  I  grasped  hold  of  him  and 
crushed  him,  and,  pulling  off  his  limbs,^  wrapped  them 
in  matting  and  flung  them  away." 


1.  Viz.,  to  attend  on  his  Imperial  father. 

2.  /.<?.,  "  How  didst  thou  do  it  ?  " 

3.  Literally,  <*  branches.'* 


[sect.    LXXX.— emperor   KEI-KO    (part   V. — YAMATO-TAKE 

SLAYS  THE   KUMASO    BRAVOES).] 

Thereupon  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  alarmed  at  the 
valour  and  ferocity  of  his  august  child's  disposition,  com- 
manded him,  saying:  "  In  the  West  there  arc  two 
Kumaso  bravos,' — unsubmissive  and  disrespectful  men. 
So  take^  them," — and  [with  this  command]  he  sent  him 
off.  It  happened  that  at  this  time  his  august  hair  was 
bound  at  the  brow.'  Then  His  Augustness  Wo-usu  was 
granted  by  his  aunt  Her  Augustness  Yamato-himc"*  her 
august  [upper]  garment  and  august  skirt ;  and,  with  a 
sabre  hidden  in  his  august  bosom,  he  went  forth.*  So, 
on  reaching  the  house  of  the  Kumaso  braves,  he  saw 
that  near  the  house  there  was  a  three-fold  belt  of  war- 
riors, who  had  made  a  cave*  to  dwell  in.  Hereupon 
they,  noisily  discussing  a  rejoicing  for  the  august  cave," 
were  getting  food  ready.  So  [Prince  Wo-usu]  sauntered 
about  the  neighbourhood,  waiting  for  the  day  of  the  207 
rejoicing.  Then  when  the  day  of  the  rejoicing  came, 
having  combed  down  after  the  manner  of  girls  his  august 
hair  which  was  bound  up/  and  having  put  on  his  aunt's 
august  [upper]  garment  and  august  skirt,  he  looked  quite 
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like  a  young  girl,  and,  standing  amidst  the  women,^  went 
inside  the  cave.  Then  the  elder  brother  and  the  younger 
brother,  the  two  Kumaso  bravocs,  delighted  at  the  sight 
of  the  maiden,  set  her  between  them,  and  rejoiced 
exuberantly.  So,  when  [the  feast  was]  at  its  height, 
[His  Auguslncss  Wo-usu],  drawing  the  sabre  from  his 
bosom,  and  catching  Kumaso'"  by  the  collar  of  his 
garment,  thrust  the  sabre  through  his  chest,  whereupon, 
alarmed  at  the  sight,  the  younger  bravo  ran  out.  But 
pursuing  after  and  reaching  him  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steps"  of  the  cave,  and  catching  him  by  the  back,''^ 
[Prince  Wo-usu]  thrust  the  sabre  through  his  buttock. 
Then  the  Kumaso  brave  spoke,  saying :  **  Do  not  move 
the  sword ;  I  '"^  have  something  to  say."  Then  [His 
Augustness  Wo-usu],  respited  him  for  a  moment,  hold- 
ing him  down  [as  he  lay]  prostrate.  Hereupon  [the 
bravo]  said:  *' Who  is  Thine  Augustness?"  Then  he 
said  :  *'  I  am  the  august  child  of  Oho-tarashi-hiko-oshiro- 
wake,  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  who,  d  veiling  in  the 
palace  of  Hishiro  at  Makimuku,  rules  the  I^nd  of  the 
liight  Great  Islands;  and  my  name  is  King  Yamato-wo- 
guna.  Hearing  that  you  two  [fellows''*],  the  Kumaso 
bravocs,  were  unsubmissive  and  disrespectful,  [the  Heaven- 
ly SoverciL^n]  sent  me  with  the  command  to  take  and 
slay  you."  Then  the  Kumaso  bravo  said:  "That  must 
2)8  be  true.  There  arc  no  persons  in  the  West  so  brave 
and  strong  as  we  two.'^"^  Yet  in  the  Land  of  Great 
Yamato  there  is  a  man  braver  than  we  two, — there  is.^'' 
Therefore  will  I  offer  thee  an  aucrust  name.  From  this 
time  forward  it  is  right  that  thou  be  praised  as  the 
AuiXUJ^t  Child  Yamato-take.''"  As  soon  as  he  had  finished 
saying  this,    [the    Prince]    ripped    him    up'"*    like    a    ripe 
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melon/®  and  slew  lilm.^^  So  thenceforward  he  was  praised 
by  being  called  by  the  august  name  oP^  his  Augustness 
Yamato-take.  When  he  returned  up  [to  the  capital] 
after  doing  this,  he  subdued  and  pacified  every  one  of 
the  Deities  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  Deities  of  the 
rivers  and  likewise  of  the  Deities  of  Anado,^*  and  then 
went  up  to  [the  capital]. 

1.  /.f.f  presumably  "  bravaes  at  Kuniaso ;  "  but  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  in  this  and  like  compounds  with  takeru  ("  bravo ")  the  Japanese 
language  uses  no  Postposition.     For  Kumaso  see  Sect.  V,  Note  17. 

2.  Motowori  seems  right  in  interpreting  "  take  "  here  and  elsewhere 
in  the  sense  of  <*  slay."     But  "  take  "  is  in  the  text. 

3.  I.e.i  caught  up  from  the  brow  and  tied  together  on  the  crown 
of  the  head.  This  being  the  way  in  which  the  hair  of  boys  was  dressed, 
the  author  thus  intimates  that  His  Augustness  was  still  a  youth. 

4.  Who  was  high-priestess  of  the  temple  of  the  Great  Deily  of 
Ise,  as  mentioned  in  Sect.  LXIX   (Note  44). 

5.  I'he  characters  used  for  these  last  two  words  are  those  properly 
restricted  to  the  mention  of  an  Imperial  progress,  but  Yamato-take  is 
constantly  spoken  of  as  if  he  had  actually  sat  on  the  throne. 

6.  The  character  used  is  ^,  which  simply  means  apartment ;  but 
see  Sect  XLVIII,  Note  i. 

7.  Motowori  reads  "  A'ew  cave,"  but  the  word  "  August "  is  in  the 
text.  At  the  same  time  we  see  that  this  feast  was  intended  as  a  house- 
warming.     Conf,  the  commencement  of  Sect.  CLXIV. 

8.  The  parallel  passage  of  the  "Chronicles"  puts  the  same  meaning 
into  plainer  words.  It  says  :  "  He  undid  his  hair,  and  made  it  appear 
like  a  girl's." 

9.  Or,  according  to  the  old  reading,  •*  mixing  with  the  concubines." 

10.  Le.t  the  elder  bravo  of  Kumaso. 

11.  The  word  rendere  l  "steps"  is  of  doubtful  interpretation. 

12.  Or  perhaps  "the  skin  of  his  back"  or  the  [beast's?]  skin  on 
his  back."  But  Motowori  is  probably  right  in  supposing  the  character 
jj,  "  skin "  to  lie  an  error  for  J^,  "  with,"  to  be  construed  with  the 
word  "sabre."     (In  the  English  idiom  this  Particle  falls  away.) 

13.  Written  with  the  humble  character  IK,  "servant." 
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14.  The  contempt ous  Second  Personal  Pronounce  ore  is  used  licrc 
and  in  the  next  clause. 

15.  There  is  Motowori's  authority  for  thus  understanding  the  brave's 
Words.  Taken  still  more  literally,  they  would  seem  to  imply  that  there 
were  no  brave  and  strong  men  in  the  West  excepting  himself  and  his 
brother. 

i\  The  words  *' there  is"  are  an  attempt  at  rendering  the  termi- 
nation keri  of  the  original.     See  Sect.  X,  Note  i. 

17.  Le.y  " Yamato-Brave,"  q.d.^  "the  Bravest  in  Yamato."  It  is  by 
this  name  that  the  hero  is  commonly  sjx)kcn  of.  Remem!  er  that  *'augU5t 
child"  signifies  prince. 

^^'  Jf.  "broke,"  in  tie  text  is,  as  the  Commentators  oliscrve,  an 
evident  error  for  ;|^,  "  ripped." 

19.  Or  specifically,  the  "  musk  melon." 

20.  'I  he  translator  has  followed  Molowori's  restoration  of  this  pas- 
sage, in  which,  by  the  transposition  of  the  chiracters  ^'and  U,  the 
end  of  this  sentence  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  were  mixed  together 
in  the  older  editions. 

21.  Lit.,  "  [they]  praised  the  august  name,  calling  him,"  etc. 

22.  Or,  "of  the  Ana  passage"  (lit.  door),  the  modern  Strait  of 
Shimonoseki.  The  word  ana  signifies  "hole,"  and  there  is  a  tradition 
(wh'ch  Motowori  quotes  in  his  note  on  this  name  in  Vol.  XXVII,  pp. 
26-29  f>f  l^is  Commentary)  to  the  effect  that  formerly  the  Main  Island 
and  the  island  of  Kiushiu  were  continuous  at  this  }X>int,  there  bein^  cm!y 
a  sort  of  natural  tunnel,_[  through  which  junks  could  pass. 


[sect.    IXWT. — EMPEROR    KEI-K5     (pART     VI. — :VAMATO-TAKE 

SLA\S   THE   IDZU.MO    BRAVO).] 

Forthwith  entering  the  Land  of  Idzumo,  and  wishing 
to  slay  the  Idzumo  bravo,  he,  on  arriving,  forthwith 
bound  [himself  to  him  in]  friendship.  So,  having  .secrct- 
^^ly  made  [the  wood  of]  an  oak  [-trfee']  into  a  false  sword 
and  augustly  girded  it,  he  went  with  the  bravo  to  bathe 
in  the  River  Hi.^     Then,   His    Augustness    Yamato-tak 
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getting  out  of  the  river  first,  and  taking  and  girding    on 
the  sword  that  the  Idzumo  bravo  had  taken  off  and  laid 
down,  said  :     **  Let  us  exchange  swords  !"     So  afterwards 
the  Idzumo  bravo,  getting  out    of  the    river,    girded    on 
Mis    Augustness    Yamato-take*s    false    sword.     Hereupon 
His  Augustness  Yamato-take,  suggested,  saying :   '*  Come 
on!  let  us  cross*  swords."     Then  on  drawing  his  sword, 
the  Idzumo  bravo  could  not  draw  the  false  sword.     Forth- 
with His  Augustness  Yamato-take  drew    his    sword    and 
slew  the  Idzumo  bravo.     Then  he  sang  augustly,  saying  : 
**  Alas  that  the  sword  girded  on  the  Idzumo 
bravo,    and    wound    round    with    many    a 
creeper,  should  have  had  no  true  blade !"  * 
So    having    thus    extirpated    the    [bravoes]    and    tuade 
[the  land]    orderly,    he    went    up    [to    the    capital],    and 
made  his  report  [to  the  Heavenly  Sovereign]. 

1.  The  species  mentioned  {ichihi)  is  the  QMercns  gilva, 

2.  See  Sect.  XVIII,  Note  2. 

3.  Lit.,  "  let  us  join  swords."  The  word  **  suggested  "  (•^)  in  this 
sentence  is  an  emendation  of  Motowori's  the  text  having  |^  "  slandered." 
The  older  i)rinted  editions,  while  retaining  the  character"  gf,  read  it 
a  zamukiUf  "  dece  i  ved .  * ' 

4.  In  its  position  in  the  present  text,  this  Song  must  be  [taken  as 
an  ironical  lament  of  the  Prince  for  the  dead  bravo.  In  the  "Chronicle" 
the  time  and  the  heroes  of  the  episode,  and  the  singers  of  the  Song  are 
all  different,  and  in  that  context  the  lament  sounds  like  a'gcnuine^onc. 
The  reader  will  remember  what  was  said  in  llie  Introduction  'as  to  the 
use  of  creepers  for  string.  That  mentioned  in  the  text  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Coccnitts  thunbergi. 
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[sect.    LXXXII. — EMPEROR    KEl-KO  (PART    VII. — VAMATO-TAKE 
IS   SENT  TO  SUBDUE  THE   EAST,   AND    VISITS    HIS 

AUNT   AT    ISE.] 

Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  again  urged  a  command 
on  His  Augustness  Yamato-take,  saying :  "  Subdue  and 
pacify  the  savage  Deities  and  likewise  the  unsubmissive 
l^eople  of  the  twelve  roads  of  the  East ;"  ^  and  when  he 
sent  him  off,  joining  to  him  Prince  Mi-suki-tomo-mimi- 
take,^  ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Kibi,^  he  bestowed  on 
2iohim  a  holly-wood^  spear  eight  fathoms  [long].  So  when 
he  had  received  the  [Imperial]  command  and  started  off, 
he  went  into  the  temple  of  the  Great  August  Deity  of 
Ise,  and  worshipped  the  Deity's  court, ^  forthwith  speak- 
ing to  his  aunt,  Her  Augustness  Yamato-hime,  saying : 
"It  must  surely  be  that  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  thinks* 
I  may  die  quickly ;  for  after  sending  me  to  smite  the 
wicked  people  of  the  West,  I  am  no  sooner  come  up 
again  [to  the  capital]  than,  without  bestowing  on  me  an 
army,  he  now  sends  me  off  afresh  to  pacify  the  wicked 
pjople  of  the  twelve  circuits  of  the  East.  Consequently 
I  think  that  he  certainly  thinks  I  shall  die  quickly." 
When  he  departed  with  lamentations  and  tears.  Her 
Augustness  Yamato-hime  bestowed  on  him  the  **  Herb- 
Quelling-Sabre,"'  and  likewise  bestowed  on  him  an  august 
bag,'^  and  said  :  "  If  there  should  be  an  emergency,  open 
the  mouth  of  the  bag." 


1.  See  Sect.  LXVI,  Note  2. 

2.  '  Ali'Suki-tomO'tnitni'takehiko.  Mi  is  an  Honorific,  mimi  probably 
signifies  "ears,"  and  take  means  *' bravo."  The  words  snki  and  totfio  arc 
obscure. 

3.  Kibi  no  omi. 

4.  Properly  the  OJca  aijul/oliunif  which  resembles  holly.     Molowori 
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.suj)i)oses  lliJit  an  cnlirely  wooden  spear  or  stick  is  here  meant  lo  1x5 
spoken  of,  and  not  ihe  weapon  wilh  a  metal  pijint  which  is  commonly 
understood  by  the  word  "i-pear"  {/loA'o). 

5.  Perhaps  we  should  write  "august  court,"  for  the  characters  |9|^ 
in  the  text  are  evidently  intended  for  the  homonymous  ^f\»  The  court 
in  front  of  the  Deity's  temple  is  what  is  here  alluded  to,  and  it  would 
l)erhaps  be  a  not  unpardonable  departure  from  the  text  to  insert  the 
Prepcsition  *'at,"  or  "in,"  and  translate  thus:  "worshipped  in  the 
Deity's  court." 

6.  Here  and  below,  the  word  "thinks,"  may  be  understood  lo 
mean  "  wishes." 

7.  Kuia-nagi  no  tsurugi.  The  discovery  of  this  sword  by  ihe  deity 
Su?a-no  wo  ("Impetuous  Male")  inside  one  of  the  tails  of  the  eight- 
headed  serpent  which  he  had  slain,  is  narrated  at  the  end  of  Sect.  XVIII. 

S.  The  use  of  the  contents  of  this  bag  will  be  seen  in  the  next 
Section. 


[sECr.    LXXXIII. — EMPEROR    KEI-KO   (PART    VIII. — YAMATO-      211 
TAKE   SLAYS  THE    RULERS   OF   SAGAML').] 

So  reaching  the  Land  of  Wohari,  he  went  into  the 
house  of  Princess  Miyadzu,'  ancestress  of  the  Rulers  of 
Wohari,*  and  forthwith  thought  to  wed  her ;  but  think- 
ing again  that  he  would  wed  her  when  he  should  return 
up  [toward  the  capital],  and  having  plighted  his  troth, 
he  went  [on]  into  the  Eastern  Lands,  and  subdued  and 
pacified  all  the  savage  Deities  and  unsubmissive  people 
of  the  mountains  and  rivers.  So  then,  when  he  reached 
the  Land  of  Saganiu,'*  the  Ruler  of  the  land  lied,  saying  ; 
"  In  the  middle  of  this  moor  is  a  great  lagoon,  and  the 
Deity  '*  that  dwells  in  the  middle  of  the  lagoon  is  a 
very  violent  Deity."  Hereupon  [Yamato-takc]  entered 
the  moor  to  see  the  Deity.  Then  the  Ruler  of  the  land 
set  fire  to  the    moor.     So,    knowing    that   he    had    been 
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deceived,  he  opened  the  mouth  of  the  bag  which  his  aunt, 
Her  Augustness  Yamato-hinie  had  bestowed  on  him, 
and  saw  that  inside  of  it  there  was  a  fire -striker.*  Here- 
upon he  first  mowed  away  the  herbage  with  his  august 
sword,  took  the  fire-striker  and  struck  out  fire,  and, 
kindling  a  counter-fire,  burnt  [the  herbage]  and  drove 
back  [the  other  fire],  and  returned  forth,  and  killed  and 
destroyed  all  the  Rulers''  of  that  Land,  and  forthwith 
set  fire  to  and  burnt  them.  So  [that  place]  is  now 
called  Yakidzu.*' 


1.  Miya%n-hwie  (in  Ihe  "Chronicles"  and  in  llie  printed  editions  of 

these  "Records"  j)reviou->  to  Motowori's  writttn' i1//V<w//-/////;^  without  I  lie 

tii^ori).     Neither  Motowori  nor  'l'ani^al:a  Shisci  makes  any   suggest  ion  a; 
to  the  significalion  of  this  name. 

2.  Wo/iari  tio  miyiUsuko. 

3.  In  the  prcs.nt  time  Stjgami.     Xo    authority    great    or    small    has 

given  a  satis'"actor-y  elymology  of  this    name,    though   ni  merous  and  ela- 
borate attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  it. 

4.  In  the   original    hi-uchi   (jfc^T)-  .  ^Ir.    Satow,    who    has   given    a 

translation  of  this  passage  in  a  note  to  his  third  j  aper  on  the  "Rituals'* 

to  be  found  in  Vol-  IX,  Pt.  II.  j).    202  of  ihese    "Transactions,"  renders 

this  word  by  "steel."     The    present    writer    prefers    not    to  prejudge   the 

question  as  to    whether    the    fire-btriker "    intended    by  the   author  was  a 

steel,  or  a  wooJen  fir^.-drill.      Motowori    would    seem    to    have    held  the 

latter  v'.ew,  as  in    li'.s    ^;1(  j>s    cm  this    passage    he    refers    to  the    previous 

passage  near  the  end  of   <cct.  WXII,    wliere    the    fire-drill    is    explicily 

mentioned.     lie  also  qiioles    an    ancient    one    in    which    "a  fire-striker  of 

metal"  is  specialy  refer»cd  tn,  so  that   it  would  .seem  that  all  fire-strikers 
were  not  of  that  material. 

5.  Remember  Hint  Ihiv,  w(.rd  "Ruler"  sMiyat'^uK'o)  had  the  accej)- 
tation  of  a  "gentile  name"  as  well  as  of  the  name  of  an  oftice,  so  that 
we  may  uudcrsland  tiic  author  to  nicnn  that  Vamato-take  destroyed  the 
whole  Ruling  Family  cf  Saganii.  Parallel  i)assage  of  the  "Chronicles" 
has  "he  buint  all  thai  rebel  band,  and  dcstroye  I  them." 

6.  The  words  rendered  "that  place"  are  supplied  by  Molowi  ri, 
their  omi>si()n  being  evidently  a  c..i)yibl's  error.  Yald-dzu  signilies  "the 
port  of  burni  ig." 
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[sect,    lxxxiv. — EMPEROR    KEI-KO    (PART    IX. — YAMATO-        212 

take's  empress  sthxs  the  waves.)] 

When  he  thence  penetrated  on,  and  crossed  the  sea  of 
Hashiri-midzu/  the  Deity  of  that  crossing  raised  the 
waves,  tossing  the  ship  so  that  it  could  not  proceed 
across.  Then  [Yamato-take's]  Empress,*  whose  name 
was  Her  Augustness  Princess  Oto-tachibana  ^  said  :  "I  * 
will  enter  the  sea  instead  of  the  august  child.**  The 
august  child  must  complete  the  service*"'  on  which  he 
has  been  sent,  and  take  back  a  report  [to  the  Heavenly 
Sovereign]."  When  she  was  about  to  enter  the  sea,  she 
spread  eight  thicknesses  of  sedge  rugs,"  eight  thicknesses 
of  skin  rugs  and  eight  thicknesses  of  silk  rugs  on  the 
top  of  the  waves,  and  sat  down  on  the  top  [of  them]. 
Thereupon  the  violent  waves  at  once  went  down,  and 
the  august  ship  was  able  to  proceed.  Then  the  Einpress 
sang,  saying : 

''Ah!  thou  [whom  I]  enquired  of,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  flames  of  the  fire  burn- 
ing on  the  little    moor    of  Sagamu,    where 
the  true  peak'  pierces!"*' 

So  seven  days  afterwards  the  Empress's    august    comb  213 
drifted  onto  the  sea-beach, — which    comb    was    forthwith 
taken. and  placed  in  an  august  mausoleum  which  was  made. 


1.  L.f.,  "  running  water." 

2.  L.e.f  his  consort.     Conf-  .Sect.  LXXX,  Note  5. 

3.  Oto-tachibaiia-hime  no  mikoto,     (See  Sect.  XCII,  Note  3.) 

4.  Written  with  the  humble  character  ^,  literally  "concubine." 

5.  L  e.f    instead  of  thee,  the  Prince." 

6.  More  literally,  "  fin'sh  the  government." 

7.  (Jr  "  mats."     Hut  ihe  same  word    is  hsp(1  as  that  which  must   l»e 
be  traiisialcd  '*rii''.s"   immediately  bclnv, 
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8.  This  Song  gives  much  trouble  to  the  comment alors,  whose 
rcm.irks  (to  be  found  in  Motoworl's  "  Commentary."  Volt  XXVII,  pp. 
679,  and  Mori  he*s  " ///a«  no  Koto-Wnl'i"  Vol.  llf,  pp.  6-9,)  should  be 
consulted  by  the  student  desirous  of  forming  an  opinion  of  his  own. 
The  general  purport  of  the  poem  is  of  Course  to  allude  to  Vamato-take*s 
adventure  on  the  burning  moor,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  love  which 
bound  him  and  his  consort  together;  almost  each  individual  line  offers 
matter  for  doubt.  Thus  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  Verb  tohishij  here 
rendered  "enquired  of"  (1.^.,  attended  upon  q.d.,  by  the  Empress),  should 
not  rather  be  given  the  word  "  thou "  as  subject,  in  which  case  the 
signification  would  be  "  thou  who  enquiredst  of  \i.e.  wojedst]."  The 
word  I  sed  for  "  thou "  is  the  Honorific  equivalent  of  that  Pronoun 
signifying  literally  "  prince."  Moribe  dispntes  the  propriety  of  con- 
sidering Sagamu  in  this  place  as  the  name  of  a  province;  and  the 
word  sanesashi,  here  transtlated  "where  ihe  true  peak  pierces"  (Mt.  Fuji 
being  by  some  supposed  to  be  thus  alluded  to)  is  of  very  doubtful  inter- 
pretation. Motowori  tells  us  that  the  final  Particles  ha  mo,  rendered  by 
the  initial  Interjection  "Oh,"  should  here  be  understood  as  an  exclama- 
tion more  forcible  than  that  which  usually  belongs  to  liini.  Finally 
Moribe  points  out  that  the  Song  does  not  suit  the  context  in  which  it 
is  found,  and  has  probably  been  erroneously  inserted  here  instead  of  in 
an  earlier  jwrtion  of  the  text. 


[sect.    LXXXV. — EMPEROR     KEI-KO     (PART     X. — VAMATO-TAKR 
SLAYS   THE    DEITY   OF   THE   ASHIGARA   PASS).] 

When,  having  thence  penetrated  on  and  subdued  all 
the  savage  Yemishi^  and  likewise  pacified  all  the  savage 
Deities  of  the  mountains  and  rivers,  he  was  returning  up 
[to  the  capital],  he,  on  reaching  the  foot  of  the  Ashigara 
Pass,*  was  eating  his  august  provisions,  when  the  Deity 
of  the  pass,  transformed  into  a  white  deer,  came  and 
stood  [before  him].  Then  forthwith,  on  his  waiting^  and 
striking  [the  deer]  with  a  scrap  of  wild  chive,*  [the  deei] 
was  hit  in  the  eye  and    struck    dead.     So,    mounting    to 
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the  top  of  the  pass,  he  sij^hed  three  times  and  spoke, 
saying:  *^  Adzimta  ha  ya!''''  So  that  land  is  called  by 
the  name  of  Adzuma. 

1.  This  is  the  traditional  ancient  reading  of  whnt  is  according  to 
the  modern  pronunciation  Yezoy  while  ihe  Chinese  characters  jg|j(,  with 
which  the  name  is  written,  signify  "  Fawn  Barl>arians,"  in  allusion  (if 
Motowori  may  be  trusted)  to  ihe  long  beards  whiJi  make  their  faces 
resemble  a  prawn's  head.  The  hairy  barbarians  known  to  English  readers 
aft  AinoSf  and  whose  name  of  Veto  is  applied  by  the  Japanese  to  the 
northermost  large  island  of  the  Japanese  Archipelago,  which  is  stili 
chiefly  (enmted  by  them,  arc  almost  certainly  here  referred  to.  In 
ancient  times  they  inhabited  a  great  part  of  the  Main  Island  of  Jnpa:i. 
The  translator  may  add  that  the  genuiness  of  the  so-called  ancient  read- 
ing "  Yemishi"  appears  to  him  doui>tful.  The  name  known  lo  tl  e  people 
themselves,  and  which  apparently  can  be  traced  as  far  as  Kamschatka, 
is    y'eto. 

2.  Ashigara-taka^  one  of  the  parses  from  Sagami  into  Surnga  leading 
towards  Mount  Fuji. 

3.  /.e,y  lying  in  ambush. 

4.  AVr/i,  the  Allium  ahrunu 

5.  Le.y  "my  wife!"  Adzuma  is  still  used  as  a  poetical  designation 
of  Eastern  Japan.  The  translator  doubts  the  correctness  of  the  derivation 
of  it  given  in  the  text,  although  it  is  universally  accepted  and  cert.iinly 
fits  in  well  with  the  graceful  lejrend  by  which  it  is  here  accounted  f"r. 


[sect.    LXXXVI. — EMPEROR    KEI-KO    (PART   XI. — YAMATO-TAKE  214 
DWELLS    IN   THE    PALACE   OF    SAKAWORl).] 

When,  forthwith  crossing  over  from  that  land  out  into 
Kahi,*  he  dwelt  in  the  palace  of  Sakawori,'^  he  san^, 
saying: 

*'  How  many  nights  have  I  slept  since  passing 
Nihibari  and  Tsukuha  ?"  * 
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Then  the  old  man,  who  was  the  lighter  of  the  august 
fire/  completed  the  august  Song,  and  sang,  saying : 
*'  Oh !  having  put  the  days    in    a   row,    there 
are    of   nights  nine    nights,  and  of   days    ten 
daysr*' 
Therefore    [Yamato-takc]    praised    the    old    man,    and 
forthwith  bestowed  [on  him]  the  Rulership  of  the  Plastern 
Land  [s].« 

1.  This  name  is  identified  by  the  native  etymology  with  ap  hononyra- 
ous  Substantive  signifying  **  a  place  between  mountains.*' 

2.  ''J  he  etymology  of  this  name  is  uncertain.  But  the  most  likely 
opinion  is  that  it  signifies  *'  a  zigzjg  road  down  a  pass." 

3.  /.^.,  since  leaving  the  province  of  Hitachi,  of  which  Tsukuha 
(in  modern  parlance  Tsukuba^  with  the  last  syllable  nigorVt^)  and  Nihibari 
(modern  Nihiharit)  are  two  districts.  In  the  later  poetry  Nihibari  no  is 
often  used  as  a  Pillow- Word  for  the  name  of  Mount  Tsukuba.  The 
etymology  of  Iwth  names  is  uncertain,  but  "newly  tilled"  seems  to  be 
the  most  probable  etymology  of  the  first  of  the  two. 

4.  Not  necessarily  a  fire  kindled  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  warmth, 
but  fire  in  general,  including,  as  Motowori  suggests,  torches  and  fires  lit 
to  drive  away  mosquitoes.  There  are  frequent  mentions  in  the  clasical 
literature  of  this  latter  sort  of  fire,  which  may  indeed  still  l)c  met  with 
in  some  districts  where  mosquito-nets  are  not  yet  in  common  use. 

5.  The  meaning  is :  "  On  counting  up,  I  find  that  we  have  l)een 
ten  days  and  nine  nights." — Previous  to  Motowori  the  expression  ka-i^a 
nnbettey  "  having  put  in  a  row  (;>.  co  nted)  the  days "  was  curiously 
misunderstood,  and  subjected  to  various  far-fetched  interpretations.  There 
can  however  be  no  dou')t  but  that  Motowori  is  right. — The  reason  why 
the  old  man  is  said  to  have  "  completed  "  the  Prince's  song  is  that  the 
former  taken  al  ne  is  of  incomplete  rhythm. 

6.  Or,  as  Motowori  would  prefer  to  consider  it,  "  the  Rulership  of 
an  Eastern  I^nd,"  viz.,   one  out  of  the  twelve  Eastern  provinces. 
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[sect.    LXXXVn. — EMPEROR    KEl-KO    (PART    XU. — VANfATO-       215 
TAKE    WOOES   PRINCESS    MIYAZU).] 

Having  crossed  over  from  that  land  into  the    land    of 
Shinanu'  and  subdued  the  Deity    of   the    Shinanu    pass,* 
he  came  back  to  the  land  of  VVohari,  and  went  to  dwell 
in  the  house  of  Princess  Miyazu,  to  whom  he  had  before 
plighted  his  troth.     Hereupon,   when    presenting    to    him 
the  great  august  food,  princess  Miyazu  lifted  up  a  great 
liquor-cup  and  presented  it  to  him.     Tunc  Herse  Miyazu 
veli  orae  adhaeserunt  menstrua.    Quare  [Augustus  Yamato- 
take]  ilia  menstrua  vidit,  et  auguste  cecinit,  dicens  : 
"  Ego    volui    reclinare  [caput]    in    fragili, 
moUi  brachiolo  [tuo,  quod  est  similej  vallo 
impingenti    acutcC  falci  in  Monti  Kagu  ni 
coelo    formato    quasi   cucurbita ; — ego    de- 
sideravi  dormire  [tecum].     Sed  in  ora  veli 
quod  induis  luna  surrexit.""' 
Tunc  Hera!  Miyazu  augusto  cantui  respondit,  dicens :    -216 
"  Alle    resplendentis    solis    auguste    puer ! 
Placide  administrationem  faciens  mi  magne 
domine !    Renovatis    annis    venientibus    et 
cffluentibus,  renovatai  luna;  eunt  veniendo 
ct  effluendo.      Sane,    sane,    duni    te    im- 
patienter  exspecto,  luna    suapte    surgit    in 
01a  veli  quod  ego  induo!"'* 
Ouarc  tunc  [ille]  coivit  [cum  ilia],  after  which,  placing 
in  Princess  Miyazu's  house  his  august  sword  *'  the  Grass- 
Quelling  Sabre,"  he  went  forth*'    to    take    the    Deity    of 
[Mount]  Ibuki.'' 

1.  See  Sect.  XXXII,  Nole  26. 

2.  Shinanu  uo  sukti^  a  pass  between  the  provinces   of   iSliinauo    and 
Minu  wiiicU  is  no  lunj^er  used. 
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3.  Even  uken  apart  from  its  immediate  context,  the  import  of  this 
Song  is  plain,  notwiihslanding  Moribe's  efforts  to  expUin  away  its  inde- 
licacy. The  details  of  the  first  part,  however,  require  some  comment  in 
order  to  make  ihem  comprehensible  to  the  European  reader,  the  words 
in  question  lieing  th' se  which  might  in  English  be  rendered  "thy  fragile, 
slender,  del'cale  arm  [which  resembles]  a  post  striking  against  the  sharp 
sickle  on  Mount  Kagu  of  the    gourd-shaped    heaven."     In    Japanese    they 

run  thus: 

J/isa-kata  tio 

Ame  fio  Kiigu-ymno 
To-kama  ni 

Sa'Wataru  ku/ii  : — 
Iliha-boso 

'I'a  waya-gakina  wo^  etc. 

li  will  be  remaiked  that  the  first  four  lines  form  a  **  Punning 
Preface "  to  the  fifth.  Such  Punning  Prefaces  have  not  necessarily  any 
logical  connection  with  what  follows,  as  has  been  explained  by  the 
present  M'riter  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Ui>e  of  Pillow-Words  and  Plays  upon 
Words  in  Japanese  Poetry,"  to  be  fuund  in  Vol.  V.  Pt.  I,  pp.  79  et  seq. 
of  these  "  Transactions."  In  this  particular  case,  however,  there  is 
sufficient  continuity  of  sense  to  warrant  the  continuous  translation  above 
given.  The  word  "  post,"  thoUi;h  such  a  use  of  it  is  very  curious,  must 
be  understood  to  denote  not  a  dead,  but  a  living  ,  trunk,  or  rather  the 
stem  of  some  delicate  plant  or  grass  which  falls  beneath  the  sickle  of 
the  mower  on  Mount  Kagu  in  J  leaven,  or,  as  it  may  better  be  under- 
stoml,  on  the  Heavenly  Mount  Kagu  [in  Yamato].  •*  Gourd-shapcd "  is 
the  translation  of  hisa-kaia  no  or  hisa-gata  «e>,  the  Pillow- Word  for 
"heaven."  Its  meaning  is  disputed,  but  Mabuchi  in  his  "Dictionary  of 
Pillow- Words  "  and  Motowori  agree  in  giving  to  it  the  sense  here  adopted 
(see  the  above-mentioned  paper  *'  On  the  Use  of  Pillow- Words,  etc.," 
p.  81). 

4.  The  total  sense  of  this  Song  is  quite  plain. — In  the  first  lines  of 
it  the  Prince  is  addressed  as  if  he  were  the  reigning  sovereign.  The 
W(>rds  pracid^  administraiionem  fachns  represent  the  Japanese  yasumishishi^ 
the  Pillow-Word  for  wa  ga  oho-kimiy  "  my  great  lord."  Elsewhere  the 
English  rendering  "  who  tranquilly  carries  on  the  government  "  has  been 
adopted.  Tlie  word  aratama  noj  rendered  by  the  Adjective  renovatisy  is 
the  Pillow-Word  for  "  sun,"  "  moon  "  and  "  year,"  and  is  of  not  quite 
certain  import.  The  interpretation  here  adopted  has,  however,  for  it  the 
weight  of  probability  and  of  native  autholity,  Mabuchi  in  his  "Dictionary 
tf  Pi  How- Words  "  deriving  it  ^rom  the  VQih  araftuuaruj  "to  be  renewed.'' 


\ 
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5-  T!ie  characters  in  the  text  might  also  be  rendered  '*  he  niaclc  a 
progress,"  as  they  are  those  only  properly  applied  to  tJie  movements  of 
a  reigning  sovereign.  Mere  and  elsewhere,  they  arc  used  in  .<> peaking  of 
Vamato-take.     (Conf.  Sect.  LXXX,  Note  5.) 

6.  On  the  frontier  of  Afinni  (Omi)  and  Mino.  /i^//>p/ seems  to  signify 
"  blowing,"  in  allusion,  it  is  said,  to  the  i:eslilential  brcith  or  iiiHuencc 
of  the  god  by  whom  the  place  was  tenanted.  '1  he  word  rendered 
"Mount"  is  supplied  by  the  editor  of  1687. 


[SFXT.    LXXXVIII. — EMPEROK    KEl-KO   (PART   XIII. — VAMATO- 
TAKE    MEETS   THE    DEITY   OF    MOUNT    IBUKi).] 

Hereupon  he  said  :  *'  As  for  the  Deity  of  this  mountain, 
I  will  simply  take  him  empty-handed,"' — and  was  ascend-  217 
ing  the  mountain,  when  there  met  liim  on  the  mountain- 
side a  white  boar  whose  size  was  like  unto  that  of  a 
bull.^  Then  he  lifted  up  words;*  and  said :  **  This 
creature  that  is  transformed  into  a  white  boar  must  •be 
a  messenger  from  the  Deity.*  Though  I  slay  it  not  now, 
I  will  slay  it  when  I  return," — and  [so  saying,]  ascended. 
Thereupon  the  Deity  caused  heavy  ice-rain'^  to  fall, 
striking    and    perplexing    His    Augustness    Yamato-take. 

(This  creature  transformed  into  a  white  boar  was  not    a   messenger    from 
the  Deity,«   but  the  very  Deity  in  person.     Owing    to    the    lifting    up    of 

words,    he    appeared    and    misled    [Vamatotake.'^  ])       SO     when,     on 

descending  back,  he  reached  the  fresh  spring  of  Tama- 
kura-be "  and  rested  there,  his  august  heart  awoke  some- 
what." So  that  fresh  spring  is  called  by  the  name  of 
the  fresh  spring  of  Wi-same. 


1.  I.e.,  without    weapons,    and   specially    without    the    magic    sword 
which  he  had  left  behind  in  Princess    Miyazu's  house. 

2.  Or  "  ox,"  or  "  cow,"  the  original  word  not  distinguishing  between 
the  :9C.\c:3. 
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3.  The  Japanese  expression  koto-a;^e  shite^  here  rendered  •*  lifted  up 
words,"  very  frequently  has  the  signilication  of  *' liftini;  up  a  prayer"  to 
•some  superhuman  bein;;.  In  this  passage,  however,  it  c  mvcys  no  more 
ih.in  its  proper  etymolOj^ical  nicaniuL;. 

4.  \'i/.,  the  g<xl  of  Mount  Ihuki. 

5.  Perhajxs  "hail"  may  be  intended  by  lliis  expression,  and  -o 
Molowori  decides,  liut  this  interpretation  of  the  term  seer.is  to  agree 
well  with  the  Song  in  Sect.  CXI. J  I. 

6.  The  commentators  disagree  as  to  whether  this  note  should  t»r 
should  not  be  consiilered  to  form  part  of  the  original  text.  Motowori 
so  considers  it.  He  howfcv,.r,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  translator,  is  not 
hajipy  in  his  alteiation  of  tlie  kaua  reading  given  by  tlie  editor  of  1687, 
which  latter  has  acci-rdingly  been  followed  in  tlie  Knglish  version. 

7.  The  literal  meaning  t>f  this  name  is  •' jewel-sto'e-lrll;e;''  i»ut 
complete  uncertainly  attaches  both  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  rn  1  tu 
the  position  of  the  i)l..ce.     The  rir>t  i)rintc(l  edition  has    Tanid-kuhihe. 

8.  He  had  been  misled  an  1  dnzed,  but  now  came  to  himself  a-'ain. 
Thence,  according  to  the  etymology  of  our  author,  thj  mnie  of  ll'isnmf, 
wdiich  signifies  "  dwelling  (resting)  and  awaking,"  given  to  the  spring. 


[bLLT.    L.WXIX. — KMFRKS.^    Kl^-Ko    (I'AKT    XIV. — VAM.\Tl)- 

TAKE   SICKKN:5S    AND    DlF..s).] 

When  he  dei)aitecl  Ihence  and  reached  tlie  moor  of 
21S  Tagi,'  he  said:  "When  as  my  heart  always  felt  like  flyin*^ 
through  the  sky,  my  legs  are  now  unable  to  walk. 
They  have  become  rudder-shaped."^  So  that  place  was 
called  by  the  name  of  Tagi.  Owing  to  his  being  very 
weary  with  progressing  a  little  further  beyond  that  place, 
he  lent  upon  an  august  staff  to  walk  a  little.  So  that 
place  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  Tsuwetsuki  pass.'' 
On  arriving  at  the  single  pine-tree  on  Cape  Wotsu,* 
an  august  sword,  which  he  had  forgotten  at  that  place 
before  when  aiiguslK'  ealing,'  was  slill  [there]  not  lost. 
Then  he  augustly  sang,  sa)'ing  : 
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*'  O  mine  elder    brother,    the    single  pine-tree 
that    art  •  on    Cape    Wotsu    which    directly 
faces    Wohari  !     If    thou,    single    pine-tree ! 
wert  a  person,    I    would    gird    [my]    sword 
[upon    thee],     I     would    clothe    thee    with 
[my]  garments, — O  mine  elder  brother,  the 
single  pine-tree  !"  ^* 
When  he  departed  thence  and  reached   the    village   of 
Mihe,"    he    again    said :    "  My    legs    are    like    three-fold 
crooks,'"*  and  very  weary."     So  that  place  was  called    by  2,0 
the  name  of  Mihe.     When  he  dt:parted  thence  and  reached 
the  moor  of  Nobe,"  he,    regretting^^'    [his    native]    land,'^ 
sang,  saying  : 

*'  As  for  Yamato,  the  most  secluded  of  lands 
— Yamalo,    retired   behind    Mount   Awogaki 
encompassing  it    with    its,    folds    is    delight- 
ful." '-' 
■ 

Again  he  sang,  saying  : 

'*  Let  tliose  whose  life  may  be  complete  stick 
[in  their  hair]   as    a    head-dress    the    leaves 
of  the  bear-oak  from  Mount  Ileguri, — those 
children  !" 
This    song    is    a    Lnnd-Regretting    Song.^^     Again    he 
sang,  saying : 

*'  How    sweet !    ah  1    from    the     direction     of 
home  clouds  are  rising  and  coming ! " 
This  is  an  Incomplete  Song."     At  this  time,  his  august 
sickness  was  very  urgent.    Then,  he  sang  augustly,  saying  : 
*'  The    sabre-sword    which    I    placed    at    the 
maiden's  bed-side  alas!  that  sword  I"'"' 
As  soon  as  he  had  finished  singing,   he  died.     Then  a 
courier  was  dcpatchcd  [to  the  Heavenly  Sovereii;!!.] 
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1.  Tiiginu,  We  might,  following  the  Chinese  characters,  translate 
thus  :  **  and  arrived  on  the  Moor  of  Tagi."  But  the  character  Ji  has  in 
this  context  scarcely  any  meaning.  The  real  etymology  of  Ta^*i  (in 
classical  and  modern  parlance  taki  without  the  nigori)  is  *'  rapid "  or 
"waterfall,"  the  cascade  formed  by  the  river  Yo-ro  in  Mino  being  alluded 
to.  The  derivation  in  the  n^xt  sentence  of  the  text  itom  iagishi,  supposed 
to  mean  "  a  rudder  "  is  a  mtre  fancy. 

2.  Tne  word  here  rendered  "rudder"  is  tagishty  which  is  wriiten 
phonetically  and  docs  not  occur  elsewhere,  except  in  a  few  Proper  Names 
of  doubtful  import.  There  is  however  some  probability  in  favour  of  the 
meaning  assigned  to  it  by  the  native  commentators. 

3.  Tzuioe-tsuki-znka^  i.e.,  "  the  pass  of  leaning  on  a  staff."  It  is  in 
the  province  of  Ise  between  Vokaichi  and  Ishi-ynkushi. 

4.  iroisuitO'Sakiy  in  Ih^  province  of  Ise.  The  name  probably  signifies 
*' harbour  of  the  mountain  declivity." 

5.  The  former  portion  of  the  text  (ells  us  nothing  either  of  the 
meal  or  of  the  sword  here  mentioned. 

6.  This  quaintly  simple  an  I  apparently  very  ancient  poem  need->  no 
elucidation. 

7.  In  Ise.     Mihf  signifies  "  three  fold." 

8.  This  is  the  literal  rendering  of  the  text.  Motowori  thinks,  how- 
ever, that  we  should  understand  that  there  were  various  swellings  on  his 
legs,  such  as  would  be  produced  if  the  limb  were  tight^v  lied  round  with 
cord  in  three  places. 

9.  lYoho-tin  in  the  province  of  Ise.  Tiie  name  seems  to  signify 
"  the  moor  of  mounting." 

10.  The  Chinese  character  here  us  .*d  signifies  simply  "thinking  of;" 

but  in  such  a  context  its  common  Japanese  interpretation  is  "loving"  or 

"regretting,"  and  so  Motowoii  means  us  to  understand  it  when  he  reads 
shinuhashite. 

11.  Viz.,  Vamato. 

12.  This  Song  and  the  two  following  form  but  one  in  the  pages  of 
the  "  Chronicles,"  where  they  appear  with  several  verbal  differences,  ami 
are  attributed,  not  to  the  Prince,  but  to  his  father  the  Emperor.  Moiibe 
decides  tiiat  in  the  latter  particular  the  text  of  these  "Record."  gives 
the  preferable  account,  but  that  the  "Chronicles"  are  right  in  '  making 
the  three  Songs  one  continuous  poem.  The  expression  "this  Song  is  a 
Land-Regretting  Song"  strongly  supports  this  view;  for,  though  wc 
might  also  render  in  the  Plural  "  these  Songs  are,  etc.,"  such  a  transla- 
tion would  bs  less  natural,  as  in  similar  cases  the  numeral  is   used,    thus 
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"these  fwo  Songs  arc,  etc."  The  expression  "this  is  an  Tncompli  tr* 
Song"  po'nts  as  decidedly  to  some  mutilation  of  the  original  dncmient, 
from  which  the  compiler  of  the  "  Records  "  copied  this  passage.  Taking 
then  the  three  Songs  as  one,  the  entire  drift  is  that  of  a  pncan  on 
Yamato,  th2  poet's  native  la  d,  which  he  could  not  hope  ever  to  see 
rgain : — Commencing  hy  praising  its  still  seclusion  as  it  lies  t'lere  behind 
its  harrier  of  protecting  mountains,  he  goes  on  to  mention  the  rural 
pleasures  enjoyed  hy  those  who,  wandering  over  the  hill-sid  s,  deck  their 
hair  with  gnrlands  of  leaves  and  fl  )wers.  For  himself  indeed  th  s™ 
delights  are  no  more;  *'but,"  says  he,  "do  you,  ye  children  ^ull  of 
health  and  happiness  pursue  your  innocent  enjoyment !"  In  conclusion 
he  lovingly  apostrophises  the  clouds  which,  rising  up  from  the  south- 
west, are,  as  it  were,  messengers  from  home.  The  word  mahorobtiy 
rendered  "secluded,"  is  a  great  crux  to  the  commentators,  and  Motowori's 
"  Examination  of  the  Synonyms  of  Japan,"  pp.  17-18,  and  Morihe's 
"  Idzu  no  Koto  ll^aki"  Vol.  Ill,  p.  31,  should  he  consulted  by  the 
student  desirous  of  forming  his  own  opinion  on  the  paint.  Another 
apparent  difficulty  is  the  word  s^omorerUi  whose  position  in  the  sentence 
Motowori  seems  to  have  misunderstood.  By  following  Moribe,  and  taking 
U  as  a  compound  with  the  word  Awoi^aki-ydtna  into  Aivogaki-ymna-gomoreru 
the  difficulty  vanishes,  and  we  are  likewise  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
supposing  anything  so  highly  improbable  as  that  the  Verb  komoreriiy 
when  not  compounded,  should  have  commenced  with  a  nigorPed  syllable. 
"  Complete "  signifies  "  healthy."  Mount  Heguri  is  preceded  in  the 
original  by  tatamikomo  (Moribe  reads  tatamigomo  with  the  nigori)  a 
Pillow-Word  whose  import  is  disputed.  In  any  cas*;,  being  a  punning 
one,  it  cannot  be  translated.  For  the  '*bea-oak  "  see  Sect.  LXXII,  Note 
19.  Moribe  labours,  but  without  success,  to  prove  that  "come,"  the  last 
word  of  the  translation,  signifies  "  go,"  and  imagines  that  the  prince  is 
expressing  his  envy  of  the  clouds  which  are  rising  and  going  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  home  which  he  will  never  revisit. 

13.  /.^.,  a  Song  of  loving  regret   for  his  native  land. 

14.  "Incomplete  Song"  must  be  understood  as  the  designation  of  a 
poem  of  a  certain  number  of  lines,  viz.,  three,  and  was  probably  i;iven 
by  comparison  with  the  greater  length  of  poetical  compositions  in  general. 

15.  This  poem  is  an  exclamation  of  distress  at  the  thought  of  the 
sword  which  he  had  left  with  his  mistress  Princess  Miyazu  and  which,  if 
he  had  had  it  with  him,  would  dou])tless  have  preserved  him  from  the 
evil  influences  of  the  god  of  Mount  Ibuki,    which  were  the  l>eginning    of 
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his  end. — "  Sabre 'Sword  "  (tsnrngi  notachi)  is  a  curious  expression,  which 
Moribe  thinks  means  "double-edged  sword."  ^ 


[sect.    XC, — ^EMPEROR   KEI-K5   (PART   XV. — YAMATO-TAKE 

TURNS    INTO   A    WHITE   BIRD).] 

Thereupon  [his]  Empresses'  and  likewise  [his]  august 

221  children,   who   dwelt   in    Yamato,    all    went   down^    and 

built    an    august     mausoleum,     and,    forthwith    crawling 

hither  and  thither    in    the    rice-fields    encompassing    [the 

mausoleum],  sobbed  out  a  Song,  saying  : 

"  The    Dioscorea  tjuifiqueloba  crawling    hither 
and  thither  among  the  rice-stubble,  among 
the    rice-stubble    in    the   rice-fields    encom- 
passing [the  mausoleum]     ...."' 
Thereupon    [tlie    dead    prince],    turning    into    a    white 
dotterel^  eight  fathoms  [long],  and  soaring  up  to  Heaven, 
flew  oflf  towards  the  shore.     Then  the  Empress  and  like- 
wise the    august    children,    though    they    tore    their    foct 
treading  on  the  stubble  of  the  bamboo-grass,  forgot    the 
pain,  and  pursued  him  with  lamentations.     At  that  time 
they  sang,  saying : 

"  Our  loins    are  impeded  in  the  plain    [over- 
grown   with]  short  bamboo-grass.     We  are 
not    going  through    the  sky,    but    oh !    we 
are  on  foot."^ 
2^2      Again  when  they  entered  the    salt    sea,^   and    suffered 
as  they  went,  they  sang,  saying 

"  As  we  go  through  the  sea,  our  loins  are 
impeded, — tottering  in  the  sea  like  herbs 
growing  in  a  great  river-bed."" 
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Again  when  [the  bird]  flew  and  perched  on    the    sea- 
side, they  sang,  saying : 

**  The  dotterel  of  the  beach  goes  not  on  the 
beach,  but  follows  the  seaside.*'** 

These  four  Songs  were  all  sung  at  [Yamato-take's] 
august  interment.  So  to  the  present  day  these  Songs 
are  sung  at  the  great  interment  of  a  Heavenly  Sovereign. 
So  [the  bird],  flew  off  from  that  country ,**  and  stopped 
at  Shiki  in  the  land  of  Kafuchi.*"  So  they  made  an 
august  mausoleum  there,  and  laid  [Yamato-take]  to  rest.'' 
Forthwith  that  august  mausoleum  was  called  by  the  223 
name  of  the  *'  August-Mausoleum  of  the  White-Bird. '- 
Nevertheless  the  bird  soared  up  thence  to  heaven  again, 
and  flew  away. 


1.  Je.f  wives.  It  wiU  be  remembered  that  the  historian  habitual'iv 
mentions  Yamato-take  as  if  he  had  been  Emperor. 

2.  Q.d.,  to  the  land  of  Isj. 

3.  The  drift  of  the  Song  is  a  comparison  of  the  helplcss'wanderings 
t'f  the  mourners  in  the  neighl)ourhood  of  the  tomb  to  the  convolutions  of 
the  Dioscorea  ijuittqueloba  (a  creeping  plant)  growing  among  ihe  rice  in 
the  adjacent  fields.  But  there  are  evidently  some  lines  omitted.  If  wc 
were  to  adopt  the  elegant  verses  conjeclurally  supplied  by  Moribe,  the 
entire  translation  would  run  thus:  "The  Dioscorea  tjuinqueloba  cra>\l 
hither  and  thither  among  the  rice-stubble,  among  the  rice-stubble  in  the 
rice-fields  encompassing  [the  mausoleum] ;  but  though  like  it,  we  crawl 
hither  and  thither,  and  weep  and  speak  to  thee,  thou  answerest  not  a 
word." — Moribe  supix^ses  this  poem  to  be  the  Empress's  composition,  and 
the  following  three  ta  have  proceeded   from  the  children. 

4.  A^^  usual  when  the  word  chidori  (defined  as  "  any  kind  of  dot- 
terel, plover  or  sandpiper")  is  used,  it  is  doubtful  what  bird  is  really 
intended.  At  the  end  of  this  Section  we  are  told  that  Uie  Mausoleum 
Wits  called  the  Mausoleum  of  the  White  Bird  (QA)-''  Specifically, 
however,  these  characters  are  used  with  their  Sinicojapancsj  pronuncia- 
tion of  haku-cko  as  the  name  of  the  bwan.  But  as  swans  arc  nowhere 
clbc  mentioned   in  these  "Records"  and  as  moreover  their  habits  are  \\k\ 
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such  as  lo  accord  with  the  legend  here  narrated,  it  will  perhaps  be  safer 
lo  retain  "  dotterel  "  in  the  translation.     "  Ilcron  "  also  has  been  suggested. 

5.  Tlie  si^uiticalion  of  tliis  Sjn^  is :  "  It  is  easy  enough  for  thee, 
thou  bird-sp'ril !  to  tly  through  the  air.  But  remember  that  we  arc  on 
foot,  and  that  t>ur  feet  are  getting  torn  l-y  the  short  stubble  of  the 
bamboo-grass  [Juimbusa  s/n'no.f* 

6.  When  the  bird  flow  over  ihc  s.a,  they  too  waded  after  it  through 
the  waves. 

7.  Tiie  signification  of  tl  c  Song  is :  "  As  we  pursue  thee  through 
the  sea,  we  sink  in  the  waves  up  to  our  middles,  aid  totter  like  the 
water-plants  against  *' which  strikes  the  current  of  a  gjeat  rivjr." — The 
word  uwei^^tisaj  lit.  "herbs  planted,"  is  curious;  Init  it  simply  means 
herbs  growing,"  as  in  the  translation  [con/,  our  word  "})lant").  The 
latter  part  of  the  p  em  is  in  the  original    liiglily  elliptical. 

8.  TIic  point  of  the  Song  s-cins  to  rest  on  a  (Ulicatc  distinction 
l)etwcen  the  words  hama,  **  beach  "  and  Ap,  "seaside,*'  which  does  not 
oljiaiti  in  the  later  Japanese  language  any  more  tian  it  docs  in  English. 
IJjth  hama  and  isoy  "beach"'  and  **  seaside,"  denote  the  bc>undary-linc 
between  sea  and  land ;  but  wc  must  si:ppose  with  the  commentators  that, 
while  the  former  was  us:d  with  sj^ecial  reference  to  the  land,  the  latter 
considered  tlie  idea  (so  to  speak)  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sea.  The 
import  of  the  Song  is  therefore  to  upl^raid  the  bird  for  flying  over  the 
waves  instead  of  flying  a'ong  the  a<ljacent  shore 

9.  J.e.^  says  Motowori,  from  Ise. 

10.  Not  to  1  e  confounded  with  tl.e  Shiki  in  Vamato,  which  is 
written  with  ditTercnt  phonetic  character. 

11.  The  Vtrb  used  in  the  original  is  shizumeruy  "  to  repress,"  to  quiet 
"  to  lay,"  "  to  establish,"  hence  "to  build  a  temple  to  a  god,"  "to  worship." 
The  g.ammatical  vagueness  of  tlie  Japanese  language  helps  in  all  this 
})assage  lo  preserve  the  connection  of  ideas  in  a  mnnner  which  it  is 
difhcult  to  render  in  an  English  tianslation.  Using  no  pronouns,  it  docs 
not  require  to  specialise  in  each  instance  whether  it  is  the  bird  that  is 
ment,  or  Vamat(  -take,  but  the  two  are  confounded  together  in  language 
as  they  wtre  in  thought. 

12.  Shira-tori  no  misasaki.  According  to  the  parallel  ]>assage  of  the 
''Chronicles,"  it  N\a^  not  only  this  tomb  in  Kafuchi,  but  the  previously 
mentioned  tninl*  at  Nobonu,  and  also  another  in  Vamato,  which  were 
severally  known  by  this  desigi  atii)n. 
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[.SECr.    XCI. — EMPEKOK     KEl-KO     (PART    XVI. — YAMATO-TAKE's 

butlek).] 

During  all  llic  time  that  this  [Prince]  His  Augustncss 
Yamato-lake  went  about  pacifying  countries,  Nana-tsuka- 
hagi/  ancestor  of  the  Suzerains  of  Kuma,^  always  followed 
and  respectfully  served  him  as  butler. 

1.  The  name  signifies  **S2ven-grasp  shins,"  implying  that  the  worlliy 
l.ere  nigilioned  was  so  big  anil  strong  as  to  have  shins  seven  hand- 
hreadths  in  length.  For  Ihe  use  of  the  word  "grasp"  as  a  measure  of 
length,  see  Sect.  VIII,  Ni.te   1. 

2.  'I his  'amily  hns  alre.dy  been  mentioned  at  the  end  of  Seel. 
X.XXIV,  as  de:ictn'!ed  from  Ama-tsu-kume  no  Mikolo,  one  of  the  coni- 
]  anions  of  the  Emperor  Jim-nui's  grandfallier  on  llu  occasion  of  his 
descent  from  Heaven.  But  see  Ni)tc  7  to  that  Sect,  for  the  probable 
mistake  with  rcg.ird  to  ilie  origin  of  the  name. 


[sect.    XCII. — EMPEKOR    KEI-KO   (part  XVII. — VAM.VrO-TAKES 

descendants).] 

This  [Prince]  His  Augustness  Yamato-take  wedded  Her 
Augustncss  Princess  Futaji-no-inV  daughter  of  the  Heaven- 
ly Sovereign  Ikume,  and  begot  an  august  child:  His 
Augustness  Tarashi-naka-tsu-hiko'-  (one  Deity).  Again, 
wedding  Her  Augustness  Princess  Oto-tachibana*  who 
[afterwards]  entered  the  sea,'  he  begot  an  august  child  : 
King  Waka-take^  (one  Deity),  Again,  wedding  Princess  224 
Futaji,'*  daughter  of  Oho-tamu-wake,"  ancestor  of  the 
Rulers  of  the  Land  of  Yasu  in  Chika-tsu-Afumi,'*  he  begot 
an  august  child:  King  Ine-yori-wake"  (one  Deity).  Again 
wedding  Princess  Oho-kibi-take,"^  younger  sister  of  Take- 
hiko  [ancestor  of  the]  Grandees  of  Kibi,'^    he   begot    an 
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august  child:  King  Take-kahiko  ^-  (one  Deity).  Again, 
wedding  Princess  Kukuma-mori  of  Yamashiro/"*  he  begot 
an  august  child,  King  Ashi-kagami-wake^^  (one  De  ty).  A 
chiki  by  another  wife  was  King  Okinaga-ta-wake.^"'  Al- 
together the  entire  [number]  of  the  august  children  of 
His  Augustness  Yamato-take  was  six  Deities.  So  His 
Augustness  Tarashi-naka-tsu-hiko  [was  he  who  afterwards] 
ruled  the  Empire.     The  next,  King  Ine-yori-wake  (was  the 

ancestor  of    the    Dukes    of    Ijiul<ani"»    and    of   the    Dukes   of   Takebe.)'" 

225  The  next,  King  Take-kahiko  (was  the  mcestor  of  the  Dukei  of 
Aya  in  Sanugi,'^  the  Dukes  of  Wake  in  Iyo,'»  the  Lords  of  Towo,2«J  the 
Headmen  of  Masa^'  and  the  Lords  of  Miyaji.)"-i2  King  Aslli-kagami- 
wake  (Was  the  ancestor  of  tlie  Lords  of  Kamakura,-^  the  Dukes  of 
\Vod/u,2*  the  Lords  of  Iliashiro-ij    and    the    Lords    of    Fiikita.p       TIlC 

child  of  the  next,  King  Okinaga-ta-wake  was  King  Kuhi- 
mata-naga-hiko.""  This  King's  children  w^erc  :  Her  Au- 
gustness Princess  Ihinu-ma-guro,"*'  next  Okinaga-ma-waka- 
naka-tsu-hime,'^*  next  Oto-hime"^"  (three  Deities).  So  the 
above  mentioned   King  Waka-take  wedded  Princess  Ihinu- 

226  ma-guro,  and  begot  King  Sume-iro-oho-naka-tsu-kiko."** 
This  King  wedded  princess  Shibanu,'^'^  daughter  of  Shibanu- 
iri-ki"*^  of  Afumi,  and  begot  a  child.  Her  Augustness 
Princess  Kaguro."'  So  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  Oho- 
tarashi-hiko  wedded  this  [lady]  Her  Augustness  Princess 
Kaguro,  and  begot  King  Oho-ye"^'  (one  Deity).  This  King 
wedded  his  younger  hall-sister  Queen  Shiro-kane,"*"  and 
begot  children:  ^King  Oho-na-gata,"  and  next  Her  Au- 
gustness Oho-naka-tsu-hime'^  (t\vo;;^Dciiic-).  So  this  [lady] 
Her  Augustness  Oho-naka-tsu-hime  was  theaugust  mother"" 
of  King  Kagosaka  *"  and  King  Oshikuma.'*' 

I.     J  or  ill's  name  sec  Seel.  LXIX,  Nole  24. 
1.     /.c,    "ihc    iJerfctt    niid'lie    prince/'  a  nil    wich   '\^  justilitd  by 
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the  genealogy  as   given    in    the    "Clironicles,"    wlierc   lie  is  monlionrd  as 
the  second  of  ihrcc  sons  home  liv  tliis  prif.cess. 

3.  Oio-ttichibana-hime  fto  vtikolo.     Oto  bignifies  '<  younger  [sister]/' 
and  tachibana  is  the  name  of  Ihe  orange. 

4.  See  the  story  in  Sect.  LXXXIV. 

5.  Waka-take  no  nnko.     This  name  si^niiies  "young  brave." 

6.  Futaji'hime.     S'gnificition  obscure.      Futaji  may  be  tlie  name  of 
a  pla.e. 

7.  If  Tamu  is,  as  Motowori  surmises,  the  name  of  a  place,  this 
personal  name  signifies  "Great  lx)rd  of   Tamu." 

8.  Chika-tsU'Afumi  no  Yasti  no  kuni  no  miyatsnko.  For  Yinn  see 
Sect.  LXII,  Note  62. 

9.  Ine-\ori'Wnke  no  miko.  This  na  lie  i>robably  signifies  "  rice-good- 
lord." 

10.  OhO'kibi'takehime.  Oho  signifies  "great."  For  the  other  two 
elements  of  the  compound  see  next  Note. 

11.  The  text  has  Kibi  no  oini  'Jakehiko^  as  if  this  worthy  had 
been  himself  thi  "  Gr  ndee  of  Kibi."  Motowori  how.vor  compares  ihc 
commencement  of  Sect.  LXXXII  (Notes  2  and  3},  and  supplies  the  words 
,*ar.cestor  of."  Kibi  is  of  course  the  province  of  that  name  (ihe  modern, 
Bizcn,  llitchiii,  an  I  Bingo),  and  take  signifies  "brave." 

12.  Take-kahiko  no  miko.  Take  signifies  "brave,"  kahiko  is  cither 
"  ^Rtj "  or  "  cocoon,"  or  else  perhaps  a  corruption  of  some  other  word. 

13.  Yamaihiro  no  Kukuma  mori-hime.  This  name  is  obscure.  Molo- 
\vo  i  identifies  Knkuma  with  a  place  caMed  Kurikuma^  and  mori  is 
probal)ly  the  Verb  "  to  guard." 

14.  Ashi-ka^ami-wake  no  miko.  This  name  is  written  with  characters 
signifying  "  foot-mirror-[Iord]." 

15.  Okinaga-ta-wake  no  miko.  This  name  is  obscure.  Motowori  be- 
lif^ves  Okinaga  to  be  the  name  of  a  p'ace  m  Afumi,  but  has  no  explana- 
tion to  offer  of  ta. 

16.  Jnnkami  no  kimi.  Inukami  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  Afumi, 
Its  signification  is  not  clear. 

17.  Takebe  no  kimi.  TJi-f^^^  became  the  name  of  a  place  \\\  Idzumo. 
but  it  originally  signified  "brave  tribe,"  the  family  having,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  givtn  its  name  to  the  place  of  its  residence,  instead  oT  being 
called  a!"tcr  the  lalter.  See  the  origin  of  the  name,  given  in  Motowori's 
Omimentary,  Vol.  XXIX,  pp.  353^. 

18.  Sanitgi  no  Aya  no  kimi.  For  Stint/^^i  see  Sect.  V,  Note  6.  Aya 
\>  a  district   in  ihc  pr«vnce;  the  name  is  of  doubtful  origin. 
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19.  lyo  no  wake  no  knini.  K«>r  lyo  See  Sect.  V,  Note  4.  (The  text 
hero  lia^  Ise  for  lyo,  aiul  the  word  7vake  is  missin<;,  hut  Nfolowori's 
emendation  may  be  acceptel).      Wake  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  I\o. 

20.  Towo  no  wake.     Of  Toioo  nothing  is  known. 

21.  Masa  no  obito.     Of  Mtsa  nothing  is  known. 

22.  Miyagi  (^ifi)  no  wake.  This  is  Motowori's  ingenious  emtnda- 
t  on  of  the  characters  in  the  text,  *b'^,  out  of  which  it  is  impossible  lo 
make  a  family  nam?.  Miyagi  is  thj  nanne  of  a  place  in  the  province  of 
Mikaha,  and  signifi  .'s  "temple  road." 

23.  Kamakura  no  wake.  Kamakura  is  the  name  of  a  district  in 
the  province  of  Saj;ami,  which  became  famous  during  the  Middle  Ages  as 
the  site  of  an  immense  town, — the  capital  tf  the  Sho;5un,  and  the  centre 
of  the  feudalism  which  Ih^i  ruled  Japan.  The  import  of  the  name 
(literally  '*  sickle-store  ")  is  not  clear,  t'iouj;h  it  has  been  fancifully  ex- 
plained by  native  etymologists. 

24.  Wodzu  no  kiini.  The  words  no  kimi  are  supplied  by  Motowori, 
this  name  and  the  next  being  in  the  text  run  into  one.  Wodzu  seems  to 
be  the  name  of  a  place  in  Afum',  and  signifies  "little  mart." 

25.  Ihashiro  no  wake.  Motowori  says  that  this  Ihashiro  is  not  the 
province  of  that  name,  but  a  place  in  Kishiu.  The  meaning  of  the  name 
is  obscure. 

26.  Fiikita  no  wake.  'I  his  is  but  Motowori's  conjectural  restoration 
(found  d  on  a  statement  in  the  "Chronicles  of  Old  Mailers  of  Former 
Ages  ")  of  the  name  as  given  in  the  text,  JftH- 

27.  Kuhimata-naga-hiko  no  miko.  Kuhimata  (modern  Kumatti)  is 
the  name  of  a  place  in  Seltsu.  The  signific  .tion  is  obscure.  jVaga-hiko 
means  "  long  prince." 

28.  IhinU'tna-guro'himey  i.e.,  "  quite  b^ack  princess  of  Ihinu,"  the 
bl.ickne-is  being  doubtless  predicated  of  her  hair.  Ihinu  is  the  name  of 
a  di^tricl  in  Ise,  and  is  written  with  characters  signifying  "  boiled-rice- 
moor." 

29.  For  Okinaga  see  Note  15.  Ma-waka  means  "truly  young." 
Xaka-tsuhime  means  "  mi<ldle  princess,"  referring  to  her  being  the  sccon<l 
of  three. 

30.  I.e.y  *•  younger  princess." 

31.  See  Sect.  LXXVI,  Note  29. 

32.  Shihanu'hime.     This  n.inv.*  is  oljscure. 

33.  ShUuinu  iri-ko.     This  name  is  obscure. 

34.  A'a-gnro  /lime,  see  Sect.  LXXVF,  Note  28. 
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35.  For  ihe  confusion  in  this  portion  of  the  genealogy  see  Sect. 
LXXVI,  Note  30. 

36.  Shiro-kane  no  miko.  Shiro-kane  means  **  silver,"  but  Motowori 
suspects  corruption  in  the  text. 

37.  Oho-nagata  no  miko,  i.e.,  "gre?.t  prince  of  Nagata,"  the  latter 
being  the  name  of  a  place  in  Settsu,  signifying  '*  long  rice-field." 

38.  Le.,  "great  middle  princess." 

39.  Literally,  "  ancestress." 

40.  Or,  "the  King  of  Kagosaka,"  for  it  is  uncertain  whether  Kago- 
saka  should  or  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  name  of  a  place.  The 
etymology  of  the  name  may  be  kago,  **  a  stng  "  and  saka,  •*  an  ascent." 
The  original  form  of  the  name  and  title  is  Kagosaka  no  miko. 

41.  Or,  "  the  King  of  Oshikuma,"  Oshikuma  no  miko.  Oshikumn  is 
a  word  of  doubtful  etymology. 


[sect.    XCIII. — EMPEROR    KEI-KO    (PART   XVIII. — HIS    AGE   AND 

PLACE   OF   burial).] 

This  Heavenly  Sovereign's  august  years  were  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  his  august  mausoleum  is 
above  the  Yamanobe  road.^ 

I.     See  Sect.  LXVIII,  Note  i. 


[sect.    XCIV. — EMPEROR   SEI-MU.] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign  Wata-tarashi-hiko  dwelt  at 
the  palace  of  Taka-anaho  at  Shiga  *  in  Chika-tsu-Afumi 
and  ruled  the  empire.  This  Heavenly  Sovereign  wedded  227 
the  Lady  Oho-takara,*  daughter  of  Take-oshiyama-tari- 
ne,^  ancestor  of  the  Grandees  of  Hodzumi/  and  begot  an 
august    child :     King    Waka-nuke  *"*    (one  Deity).      So    [the 
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Heavenly  Sovereign]  raised  the  Noble  Take-uchi^'  [to  tlie 
office  of]  Prince  Minister/  deigned  to  settle  the  Rulers 
of  the  Great  Countries  and  Small  Countries,®  and  likewise 
deigned  to  settle  the  boundaries  of  the  various  countries,  as 
also  the  Departmental  Lords  of  the  Great  Departments 
and  Small  Departments.^  The  Heavenly  Sovereign's 
august  years  were  ninety-five,  and  his  august  mausoleum 
is  at  Tatanami  near  Saki.^® 


1.  Shiga  no  Taka-anaho.  Shiga  is  the  name  of  a  well  known  dis- 
trict, and  is  of  uncertain  signification,  as  is  also  Taka-anaho.  For  Chika- 
tsU'Afuvii  see  Sect.  XXIX,  Note  20. 

2.  OtO'takara  no  iraisu/ne.  Oio  signifies  « younger  [sister],"  and 
takara  is  "treasure." 

3.  Oshiyama  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Ise,  take  signifies  "  brave/* 
and  tari  and  ne  are  Honorifics  of  frequent  occurrence. 

4.  Hodtumi  no  omi.     See  Sect.  LXI,  Note  4. 

5.  Waka-nuke  no  miko.  This  name  is  of  doubtful  signification,  and 
Motowori  saspects  that  it  is  corrupt,  and  that  the  true  reading  would  be 
Waka-take^  "  young-brave." 

6.  See  Sect.  LXI,  Note  25. 

7-  I^E*  Motowori  tries  to  prove  that  in  the  earliest  times  this 
official  title  was  simply  an  Honorific  surname  formed  by  prefixing  the 
Adjeaive  ^,  "great"  to  g,  a  surname  read  "O/^fi"  (the  character 
signifies  properly  "attendant,"  "subject.")  Probably  like  other  "gentile 
names"  it  combined  both  characters,  and  had  a  tendency  to  become 
hereditary. 

8.  Oho-kuni  wo-kuni  no  kuni  no  viiyatsnko. 

9.  Oho-agata  wo-agata  no  agata  nushi  (^H^hKj^ft^)*  Their 
duties  are  supposed  to  have  consisted  in  supervising  the  government 
farms. 

10.     For    Saki  see    Sect.    LXXV,   Note    5.      Tatanami  may  perhaps 
signify  "putting  shields  in  a  row." 
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[sect.    xcv. — EMPEROR   CHIU-AI    (PART    I. — GENEALOGIES).] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign  Tarashi-naka-tsu-hiko  dwelt 
at  the  palace  of  Toyora  at  Anado/  and  likewise  at  the 
palace  of  Kashihi^  in  Tsukushi,  and  ruled  the  Empire.  228 
This  Heavenly  Sovereign  wedded  Her  Augustness  Oho- 
naka-tsu-hinie,'  daughter  of  King  Oho-ye,  and  begot 
august  children :  King  Kagosaka  and  King  Oshikuma 
(two  Deities).  Again  he  wedded  Her  Augustness  Princess 
Okinaga-tarashi.  This  Empress"*  gave  birth  to  august 
children :  His  Augustness  Homu-ya-wake,^  and  next  His 
Augustness  Oho-tomo-wake,*^  another  name  for  whom 
was  His  Augustness  Homuda-wake/  The  reason  why 
this  Heir  Apparent*  wa^  given  the  august  name  of  His 
Augustness  Oho-tomo-wake  was  that  when  first'''  born, 
he  had  on  his  august  arm  [a  protuberance  of]  flesh 
resembling  an  elbow-pad,'^  whence  the  august  name 
bestowed  on  him.  By  this  it  was  known  while  he  was 
in  the  womb  that  he  would  rule  countriesJ^  In  this 
august  reign  the  granaries  of  Ahaji  were  established. 


1.  For  Anado  see  hfect.  LXXX  (Note  22).  Toyora  (for  Toyo-ura) 
signifies  "  fertile  shore." 

2.  This  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  that  of  the  evergreen  oak. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  both  these  capitals  are  in  the  South-Westcrn 
Island  of  Kiushiu,  whereas,  from  Jim-mu  downwards,  the  capitals  of  all 
the  Emperors  previously  mentioned  arc  cither  in  Vamato  or  in  one  of 
the  adjacent  central  provinces. 

3.  For  this  and  the  three  following  names  see  Sec^  XCIJ,  and  for 
Okinawa  iarashi  Sect.  LXII,  Note  72. 

4.  Written  ^^.  It  is  Jrhe  who  is  celebrated  in  Japanese  history 
under  the  name  of  Jin-go  KogO,  and  in  the  *♦  Chronicles  "  her  reign  is 
counted  separately.  In  thesi  «  Records,"  however,  the  period  of  her  rule 
is  forming  part  of  the  reign  of  lier  son  O-jin. 

5.  The  bignihcalign  of  this  name  is  obscure. 
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6.  I.e.j  "  great  elbow-pad  lord,"  tomo  signifying  "  elbow  pad."  The 
next  sentence  of  the  text  gives  the  traditional  origin  of  this  curious  name. 

7.  I.e.y  lord  of   Ilomuda.     Jlomuda    is    supposed    by    Motowori    and 

Moribc  to  be  the  name  of  a  place,  they  (apparently  with  reason)  rejecting 

as  a  late  addition  a  note  to  the  "  Chronicles,"   which  states  that  homtula 
was  synonymous  with  tomo  **  elbow- pad.'* 

8.  For  "  heir  apparent "  see  Sect.  XXXIII,  Note  2. 

9.  This  word,  says  Motowori,  is  redundant. 

10.  Fcr  the  use  of  elbow-pads  in  war  see  Sect    XIII,  Note  7. 

11.  The  word  rendered  "  rule  "  {shinty  ^)  is  supplied  by  the  editor 
of  1687.  Molowori  supplies  the  evident  lacuna  in  the  text  by  the  word 
"  establish  "  (sadamaru  ^)  ;  but  this  seems  less  good.  Motowori's  reasons 
for  taking  the  word  kuni  ("  country  ")  in  the  Plural  are,  however,  con- 
vincing,— the  three  countries  into  which  Korea  was  anciently  divided, 
and  which  are  appropriately  designated  by  the  title  of  San  Ran  (Htt)> 
being  evidently  designated  by  the  expression  in  the  text,  as  may  be  seen 
both  by  reference  to  the  parallel  passage  in  the  "  Chronicles,"  and  also 
by  considering  that  in  this  manner  that  warlike  implement  the  elbow- 
[)ad,  with  the  semblance  of  which  the  young  Emperor  was  lx)m,  obtains 
its  proi)er  significance.  'Ihis  Emperor  (for  it  is  he  who  is  known  as 
l)-jin  Ten-no)  is  sometimes  designated  by  the  name  of  the  "Emperor  in 
the  Womb'  (flfttfJ^^). 


229  [sect.    XCVI. — EMPEROR   CHIU-AI    (pART    II. — THE    POSSESSION 

OF   KOREA    DIVINELY   PROMISED).] 

This  Empress,  Her  Augustness  Princess  Okinaga-tarashi, 
was  at  that  time/  divinely  possessed.  So  when  the 
Heavenly  Sovereign,  dwelling  at  the  palace  of  Kashihi  in 
Tsukushi,  was  about  to  smite  the  Land  of  Kumaso,-  the 
Heavenly  Sovereign  played  on  his  august  lute,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  the  Noble  Take-uchi,  being  in  the  pure 
court,^  requested  the  divine  orders.  Hereupon  the  Etii- 
press,  divinely  possessed,  charged  him  with  this  instruc- 
tion and  counsel :     *'  There  is  a  land  to    the    Westward, 
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and  in  that  land  is  abundance  of  various  treasures  dazzling 
to  the  eye,  from  gold  and  silver  downwards.^  I  will 
now  bestow  this 'land  .upon  thee."  Then  the  Heavenly 
Sovereign  replied,  saying :  "  If  one  ascend  to  a  high 
place  and  look  Westward,  no  country  is  to  be  seen. 
There  is  only  the  great  sea  ;**  and  saying,"^  "  they  are 
lying  Deities,"''  he  pushed  away  his  august  lute,  did  not 
play  on  it,  and  sat  silent.  Theft  the  Deities  were  very 
angry,  and  said :  "  Altogether  as  for  this  empire,  it  is 
not  a  land  over  which  thou  oughtest  to  rule.  Do  thou 
go  to  the  one  road  !'*  ^  Hereupon  the  Prince  Minister 
the  Noble  Takc-uchi  said :  "  [I  am  filled  with]  awe, 
my  Heavenly  Sovereign!'^  Continue  playing  thy  great  230 
august  lute."  Then  he  slowly  drew  his  august  lute  to 
him,  and  languidly  played  on  it.  So  almost  immediately 
the  sound  of  the  august  lute  became  inaudible.  On  their 
forthwith  lifting  a  light  and  looking,  [the  Heavenly 
Sovereign]  was  dead. 


1.  At  what  time,  we  are  not  told. 

2.  See  Sect.  V,  Note  17. 

3.  This  is  Motowori's  interpietation  of  the  obscure  original  word 
sa-uiha,  which  is  written  phonetically.  He  supposes  it  to  have  been  so 
called  as  being  a  place  used  for.  enauiring  the  will  of  the  go<ls,  and  there- 
fore kept  clean  and  held  in  reverence.  **  Place  "  would  i)erhaps  represent 
the  Japanese  word  niha  as  well  as  "court,"  though  "court"  has  i^en 
\U  usual  acceplaliun  in  later  liincs. 

4.  Literally,  "making  gold  and  silver  the  origin." 

5.  Mo'.owori  tells  us  lo  understand  "saying"  in  the  sense  of  think- 
ing." 

6.  As  already  frequently  remarket!,  the  Japanese  mind  does  not 
occupy  itself  much  with  the  distinction  (to  us  all -important)  of  Singular 
and  Plural.  The  reason  why  the  tIan^>lator  renders  the  word  kawi  by 
the  Plural  "Deities"  throughout  this  passage  is  because  we  learn  later 
on  that  four  divine  personngcs  were  intended  by  the  author. 
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7.  With  the  CO  nmentators  we  mu->t  accept  this  as  an  alternative 
name  of  Hades,  without  Leing  able  satisfactorily  to  explain  it.  The  ex- 
pression "eij^hly  road-windings"  {yaso  ktunade)  in  Sect.  XXXII  (Note 
27)  may  be  compared  with  this  one.  * 

8.  I.e.,  "  I  tremble  Sire,  for  the  consequences  of  thine  impiety." 


[sect.     XCVII. — EMPEKOK     CHIU-AI  (pART    III. — PKEPAR.\TIONS 

FOR   THE    CONQUEST   OF    KOREa).] 

Then,  astonished  and  alarmed,  they  set  him  in  a 
mortuary  palace,*  and  again  taking  the  country's  great 
offerings,^  seeking  out  all  sorts  of  crimes,  such  as  flaying 
alive  and  flaying  backwards,^  breaking  down  the  divisions 
of  rice-fields,  filling  up  ditches,  evacuating  excrements 
and  urine,  marriages  between  superiors  and  inferiors,* 
marriages  with  horses,  marriages  with  cattle,  marriages 
with  fowls,  and  marriages  with  dogs,  and  having  made 
a  great  purification  of  the  land,'*  the  Noble  Takeuchi 
again  stood  in  the  pure  court  and  requested  the  Deities* 
commands.  Thereupon  the  manner  of  their  instruction 
and  counsel  was  exactly  the  same  as  on  the  former 
day:  *' Altogether  this  land^  is.  a  land  to  be  ruled  over 
by  the  august  child  in  Thine  Augustness's*august  womb.'*' 
Then  the  Noble  Take-uchi  said,  "  [I  am  filled  with]  awe, 
my  Great  Deities  !  The  august  child  in  this  Deity's 
231  womb,'  what  [sort  of]  child  may  it  be?"  [The  Deities] 
replied,  saying  :  **  It  is  a  male  child."  Then  [the  Noble 
Take-uchi]  requested  more  particularly,  [saying]:  '*  I 
wish  to  know  the  august  names  of  the  Great  Deities 
whose  words  have  now  thus  instructed  us."  Forthwith 
[the  Deities]  replied,  saying;:  *' It  is  the  august  doing  "^  of 
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the  Great-August-Hcaven-Shining-Deity,  likewise  it  is 
the  three  great  Deities  Bottom-Possessing-Male,  Middle- 
Possessing  Male  and  Surface-Possessing-Male.^     (At  this  time 

the  augiist  names  of  these  three  great  Deities  were  revealed. '*>)      If  nOW 

thou  truly  thinkest  to  seek  that  land,  thou  must,  after 
presenting  the  offerings^'  to  every  one  of  the  Heavenly 
Deities  and  Earthly  Deities,'^  and  likewise  of  the  Deities 
of  the  mountains  and  also  of  all  the  Deities  of  the  river 
and  of  the  sea,  and  setting  our  august  spirits"  on  the 
top  of  thy  vessel,  put  into  gourds  ^^  the  ashes  of  the 
podocarpus  viacrophylla  tree/'^and  likewise  make  a  quantity 
of  chopsticks  and  also  of  leaf  platters,^''  and  must  scatter  232 
them  all  on  the  waves  of  the  great  sea,  that  thou  mayest 
cross  over."  So  when  [she]  punctually  fulfilled  these 
instructions,  equipped  an  army,  marshalled  her  vessels, 
and  crossed  over,  the  fishes  of  the  sea-plain,  both  great 
and  small,  all  bore  the  august  ves.sels^"  across  their 
backs,  and  a  strong  favourable  wind  arose,  and  the 
august  vessel  followed  the  billows. 


1.  A  temporary  resting-place  for  ihe  corp-.e  b-'forc  interment,  (see 
Sect.  XXXr,  Ncte  20. 

2.  Or,  if,  with  Motowori,  we  take  country  in  the  Plural,  "  the  grent 
offerings  of  the  countries,"  i.e.,  of  the  various  count  ies  or  pr».vinces  of 
Japan  or  of  Kiushiu.  These  "offerings"  (ttma)  are  the  same  as  thosj 
mentioned  in  sect.  XVI  (Notes  24  and  25)  under  the  names  nigi-te 
and  mitegtira.  They  conr-'slcd  of  cloth,  for  which  in  later  times  paper 
has  been  tu^  stiluted. 

3.  There  are  different  views  as  to  tlie  exact  bearing  of  this  curious 
expression.     Conf.  Sect.  XV,  Note  10. 

4.  Le  y  incest  between  parents  and  children. 

5.  I.e.y  a  general  purification. 

6.  Ti.e  Deities  now  speak  to,  as  well  as  through,  the  Empress, 
liefore  the  quc^talion  marks  announcing  their  words  we  must  understand 
some    such    clause    as    "  and   they    added    this  divine  charge."     It  would 
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also  be  possible  lo  translate  the  whole  passage  thus:  *•  Tliereupon  the 
manner  of  their  instruction  and  counsel  was  *  [Things]  being  exactly  as 
on  the  former  day,  altogether  this  land,'  "  etc.,  etc. 

7.  J e.y  in  the  Empress's  womb.  Motowori  supposes  that  she  is 
thus  spoken  of  as  a  Deity  on  account  of  her  being  at  that  moment 
divinely  possessed. 

8.  Literally,  "heart." 

9.  Soko  dzutsu-nO'WO,  Naka-dzu-tsu-no  wo^  and  Uha-dzu-tsu-tio-uw, 
three  of  the  deities  born  at  the  time  of  the  purification  of  Izanagi  (the 
*•  Male-Who-Invites  ")  on  his  return  from  Hade.s,  and  known  collectively 
as  the  Deities  of  *  the  Inlet  of  Sumi.  (See  Sect.  X,  Notes  18  and  22). 
The  grammar  of  this  sentence  is,  as  Motowori  remaiks,  not  lucid.  One 
would  expect  the  author  to  say  that  it  was  <<  the  august  doing "  of  ale 
the  four  deities  mentioned. 

10.  Le.f  says  Mot  jwori,  they  then  first  informed  Take-uchi  who  they 
were.  Up  in  tjiat  tim?,  it  had  not  been  known  by  what  Deities  thr 
Empress  was  possessed.  Mabuchi,  however,  rejected  this  gloss  as  a  latel 
addition. 

11.  I.e.t  the  sacred  offerings  of  white  and  blue  cloth. 

12.  Here  written  with  the  Chinese  locution  3^|fitlKi  by  some 
rendered  "  the  Spirit  of  Heaven  and  Earth."     Con/,  Sect.  I.  Note  II. 

13.  Here,  as  Ijcfore,  the  Singular  would  be  at  least  as  natural  an 
ititerpretation  as  the  Plural.  The  three  ocean-deities  nrc  supposed  to  lie 
specially  referred  to,  and  in  that  case,  the  three  bein^  ea:iily  conceived  as 
one  (like  the  deified  peaches  mentioned  in  Sect.  IX,  Note  19)  owing  to 
the  want  of  discrimination  in  Japanese  between  Singular  and  Plural,  we 
might  letain  tha  Singular  in  English.  Altogether  the  Sun-goddess  seems 
out  of  place  in  this  passage,  and  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  have  some 
authority  for  expunging  from  it  the  mention  of  her  name. 

14.  Or,  "  into  a  gourd." 

15.  In  the  original  maki  (Jl^c).  I"  modern  ma-ki  signifies  the 
P.  macrophylla,  as  in  the  translation.  It  is  hjwever  uncertain  whether 
that  or  the  Chamcecyparh  obtusa  (both  being  conifers),  or  simply  any 
"true  {i.e.j  good)  tree  is  here  intended  by  the  author. 

16.  I,,e.y  broad  shallow  platters  made  of  the  oak-tree,  and  used  for 
placing  food  on. 

17.  Viz.,  that  in  which  the  Empress  herself  took  passai^c. 
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[sect.    XCVIII. — EMPEROR    CHIU-AI    (PART    IV. — THE    EMPRESS 

JIN-GO   CONQUERS    KOREA).] 

So  the  wave  ^  of  the  august  vessel  pushed  up  onto  the 
the  land  of  Shiragi  ^  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  country. 
Thereupon  the  chieftain'  of  the  country,  alarmed  and 
trembling,  petitioned^  [the  lunpress],  saying:  *' From 
this  time  forward  obedient  to  the  Heavenly  Sovereign's 
commands,  I  will  feed  his  august  horses  and  will  marshal 
vessels  every  year,  nor  ever  let  the  vessels*  keels'^  dry 
or  their  poles  and  oars  dry,  and  will  respectfully  serve 
him  without  drawing  back  while  heaven  and  earth  shall 
last."  °  So  therefore  the  Land  of  Shirai  was  cojistitutcd 
the  feeder  of  the  august  horses,  and  the  Land  of  Kudara"  233 
was  constituted  the  crossing  store.^  Then  the  Empress 
stuck  her  august  staff  on  the  gate  of  the  chieftain  of 
Shiragi,  and  having  made  the  Rough  August  Spirits^  of 
the  Great  Deities  of  the  Inlet  of  Sumi^'^  the  guardian 
Deities  of  the  land,  she  laid  them  to  rest,^*  and  crossed 
back.  So  while  this  business'^  was  yet  unconcludcd, 
[the  child]  with  which  she  was  pregnant  was  about  to 
be  born.  Forthwith,  in  order  to  restrain  her  august 
womb,  she  took  a  stone  and  wound  it  round  the  waist 
of  her  august  skirt,''*  and  the  august  child  was  born  after 
she  had  crossed  [back]  to  the  Land  of  TsukushiJ^  So 
the  name  by  which  the  place  was  called  where  the  234 
august  child  was  born  was  Umi.  ^^  Again  the  stone 
which  she  wound  round  her  august  skirt  is  at  the  village 
of  Ito*®  in  the  I^and  of  Tsukushi. 


I.     /^.,  *♦  the  wave  on  wliich  the  august  vessel  was  riding." 
2-     In    Sinicf)-Jnpanose    S/u'n  ra    ( Jf  JJ),  ^c  nc  of  the  three  states  into 
which  Korea  was  anciently    divifled,  tlie    other  two  ])eing  known  in  pure 
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Jnpanese  as  Kttdara  an  1  h'oma  (in  Si nico -Japanese  Tliyaku-sai  '^^  and 
and  Korai  J^D*  Shiragi  is  evidently  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Sinico- 
Japanese  fonri,  which  closely  rescmblci  the  rative  Korean  Shin-la.  The 
origin  of  the  pure  Japanese  forms  of  the  other  two  names  is  obscure. 

3.  The  editions  previous  to  Molowori's  have  "King"  (£  instead  of 
^) ;  but  as  the  latter  character  is  used  in  all  parallel  passages  of  this 
work,  we  must  attribute  the  occurrence  of  the  former  \\  this  single 
place  to  a  copyist's  error,  and  accuse  the  author  rather  than  his  com- 
mentator of  the  ill-natured  degradation  of  the  Korean  King  into  a  mere 
chieftain  (more  literally  a  **  master "). 

4.  Tlie  character  |^,  which  is  here  used,  is  that  employed  in 
sj^eaking  of  a  subject's  addressing  his  sovereign. 

5.  literally  "bellies." 

6.  L'terally,  "  with  heaven  and  e'rth." 

7.  Fee  Note  2. 

9.  /.^.,  the  sea-store."  The  author  means  to  say  that  from  the 
I^nd  of  Kudara  tribute  was  to  be  paid  with  the  regularity  imj-lied  by 
the  King's  asseveration  to  the  efl'ect  that  the  keel«,  poles,  and  oars  of 
the  [tribute- bearing]  vessels  should  n.ver  remain  dry. 

8.  Ara-nii'tarna^  the  antithetical  term  to  which  is  Nigi-mi-tamny 
"  Cjentle  August  Spirit."  We  also  find  Sakimi-tama  and  Kushi-mi'tama^ 
whith  signify  respectively  "August  Luck-Spirit"  and  "Wondrous  August 
Spirit."  In  this  p:issage  it  must  be  nnderstood  that  the  spirits  which 
floated  above  the  Imperial  junk  to  protect  it  were  the  "  Gentle  August 
Spirits,"  while  the  "Rough  Augist  Spirits"  presided  at  the  Empress's 
feats  of  arms  and  kept  the  enemy  in  subjection.  Motowori  warns  us 
not  to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  Rough  and  Gentle 
Spirit  of  a  god  were  separate  individualities,  they  being  only,  according 
to  hi:n,  various  manifestations  of  the  same  individuality.  The  student  is 
advi.sed  to  consult  his  beautifully  written  note  on  the  subject  of  these 
spirits  in  Vol.  XXX,  pp.  72-76  of  his  Commentary. 

10.  See  Sect.  X  Note  22. 

11.  Literally  "established  and  worshipped."  Motowori  says  that 
this  mention  of  their  being  liid  to  rest  is  made  with  an  implied  refer- 
ence to  the  journey  on  which  the  deities  in  question  had  accompanied 
the  Imperial  army.  lie  also  tries  to  prove  that  this  laying  to  rest  of 
the  deities  must  have  occurred  after  the  return  of  the  Empress  to  Japan, 
as  it  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that  the  gods  could  find  a  home  in  a 
foreign  land  (!).     But  the  wording  of  the  text  is  against  him. 
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12.     Litenilly  "government." 

13.  /.e.y  as  Motowori  suggests,  "she  wiappcd  the  stone  up,  and 
liul  it  into  the  waist  of  her  skirt  in  something  resembling  a  sash." 

14.  In  Soulh-Western  Japan. 

15.  /.e.,  "bearing"  The  word,  however,  also  signifies  "sea." 
According  to  the  "Chronicles"  the  original  name  of  the  village  was 
Kada. 

16.  This  word  signifies  "  thread,"  and  would  therefore,  one  might 
think,  find  a  more  appropriate  place  in  the  legend  next  narrated,  where 
Ihc  *•  threads  "  of  the  Empress's  garment  are  si^ecially  mentioned. 


[sect.    xcix. — EMPEROK    CHIU-AI    (PART    V. — THE    EMPRESS 

J1N-G5    FISHES    IN   TSUKUSIIl).] 

Again  when,  having  reached  the  village  of  Taniashima  ^ 
in  the  Department  of  Matsura'*^  in  Tsukushi,  she  partook 
of  an  august  meal  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  it  being 
then  the  first  decade  of  the  fourth  moon,  she  then  sat  on 
a  shoaP  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  picked  out  threads 
from  her  august  skirt,  used  grains  of  rice  as  bait,  and 
hooked  the  trout"*  in  the  river.  (The  name  by  which  the  river 
is  called  is  the  Wogaha;"'   again  the  name  by  wr.ich  the  shoal  is  called 

is  Kachi-do-hime.« )  So  dovvn  to  the  present  time  it  is  an 
uninterrupted  [custom]  for  women  in  the  first  decade  of 
tlie  fourth  moon  to  pick  out  threads  from  their  skirts, 
use  grains  as  bait,  and  hook  trout. 


1.  /.e.,  "  jewel-island." 

2.  MiUsura-gala.  The  "  Chronicles  "  give  an  absurd  derivation  of 
Malsura  from  the  Adjective  medzuvashiy  "  astonishing,"  which  the  Empress 
is  supposetl  to  have  ejaculated  on  finding  a  trout  hookcil  to  her  line! 
The  obvious  etymology  is  matsit-ura^  "  pine-beach." 

(^  3.     Tiie    character    in    the    original    is    ^    (for  J|),   in   Japanese  iso 

I    which  may  or  may  not  be  connect<.d  with  the  word  /V///,  "  ston.\"  In  any  case 

1 
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**  slonc  "  in  tliis  place,  as  iso  means  rather   a    santly    than    a  stony  place, 
risiiij;  above  the  water   level. 

4.  In  Japanese  ayUy  a  small  species  of  the  salmon  family  \PUcoglo' 
ssits  aliiz'clis). 

5.  I.e.,  "little  river." 

6.  /.^.,  "princtss  of  ihe  gate  of  victory."  But  though  the  words 
lend  themselves  to  this  interpretation,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
such  is  their  real  etymology,  and  indeed  the  editor  of  1687  dra\\'S  atten- 
tion in  a  Note  to  the  difliculty  of  acccptihg  Ih^  statement  in  the  text. 


235  [sect.    C. — EMPEROR   CHIU-AI    (PART   VI — THE    EMPRESS 

JINGO    SUBDUES   VAMATO).] 

Hereupon,  when  Her  Au^ustness  Princess  Okinaga- 
tarashi  was  returning  up  to  Yamato,  she,  owing  to  doubts 
concerning  the  disposition*  of  the  people,  prepared  a 
mourning-vessel,"  set  the  august  child  iu  that  mourning- 
vessel,  and  let  a  report  ooze  out  that  the  august  child 
was  already  dead.  While  she  went  up  thus,  King 
Kagosaka  and  King  Oshikuma,'^  having  heard  [of  the 
circumstance],  thought  to  waylay^  her,  went  forth  to  the 
moor  of  Toga;^  and  hunted  for  an  omen.  Then  King 
Kagosaka  climbed  up  an  oak-tree,^  and  then^  a  large 
and  angry  boar  came  forth,  dug  up  the  oak-tree,  and 
forthwith  devoured  King  Kagosaka.  His  younger  brother, 
King  Oshikuma,  undaunted  by  this  circumstance,  raised 
an  army  and  lay  in  wait  [for  the  Empress],  to  clo.se 
with  the  mourning-vessel  as  being  an  empty*  vessel. 
Then  an  army  was  landed  from  the  mourning-vessel,*  and 
joined  in  combat  [with  the  opposing  forces].  At  this 
time  King  Oshikuma  made  the  Noble  Isahi,^*  ancestor  of 
2j6  the  Kishi  Clan  of  Naniha,"  his    generalissimo  ;^*  and    ou 
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ihe  august  side  of  the  Ilcir  Apparent  His  Augustncss 
Naniha-ne-ko-take-furu-kunia,"  ancestor  of  the  Grandees 
of  Wani,'*  was  made  generalissimo.  So  when  [the 
Empress's  troops]  had  driven  [King  Oshikuma's  troops] 
as  far  as  Yamashiro,  [the  latter]  turned  and  made  a 
stand,  and  both  [sides]  fought  together  without  retreating. 
Tlien  His  Auguslness  Take-furu-kuma  planned,  and  caused 
it  to  be  said  that,  as  ller  Augustness  Okinaga-tarashi 
was  already  dead,  there  was  no  need  for  further  fighting, — 
forthwith  snapping  his  bowstrings  and  feigning  submission- 
Therefore  King  Oshikuma's  generalissimo,  believing  the 
falsehood,  unbent  his  bows  and  put  away  his  arms.  Then 
[the  Empress's  troops]  picked  out  of  their  topknots  some 

prepared     bowstrings     (0112  name   [of   tlic   bowstr-ngs]    was   usa-yii- 

dzuru,^^)  stretched  [their  bows]  again,  and  pursued  and 
smote  [the  enemy].  So  [these]  fled  away  to  Afusaka,''' 
rallied,  and  fought  again.  Then  [the  Empress's  troops] 
pursued,,  on,  and  defeated  them,  and  cut  to  pieces  that 
army  at  Sasanami.'^  Thereupon  King  Oshikuma,  together 
with  the  Noble  Isahi,  being  pursued  and  pressed,  got 
on  board  a  vessel  and  floated  on  the  sea,  and  sang, 
saying  : 

"  Come  on,  my  lord  !   rather  than  be  stricken  237 

by  Furu-kuma's  hurtful  hand,  I  will  plunge 
like  the  grebe  into    the    Sea    of   Afumi, — I 
will !"  '"^ 
Forthwith  they  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  died  together. 

1.  Literally,  »' the  heails." 

2.  I.e.f  a  boat  or  judU  contain'.n^  a  coflin.  We  might  also  (adoptiny; 
ihc  interpretation  given  by  the  oKlcr  editors  to  the  character  in  tins 
passige)  tranbU.te  l>y  "specially  prepared  a  mourning-vessel." 

3.  Tlubc  two  irinccs,    who    are   lir^jl   n.cnlioncd  at  the  end  of  Sect. 
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XCII  (Notes  40  and  41),  were,  according  t(»  the  story,  elder  sons  of  llie 
late  monarch  Chiu-ai,  and  therefore  step  sons  of  the  Empress  Jin-go  and 
half-brothers  to  the  young  Emperor  O-jin. 

4.  Literally,  "wait  for  and  catch."  This  "catch"  is  always  taken 
by  Motowori  to  mean  "  slay." 

5.  laga-nti.  It  was  in  the  province  of  Settsu.  The  ttymology  of 
the  name  is  obscure. 

6.  The  sjjccies  mentioned  in  the  te\t  in  the   Qiiercm  serrata. 

7.  Motowori's  conjecture  that  the  character  J^,  *•  then,"  is  a  copy- 
ist's error  for  ^,  "saw  "or  "looked,'*  scvrms  hardly  called  for,  and  the 
translator  has  therefore  not  departed  from  tlie  traditional  reading. 

8.  I.e.^  defenceless,  not  filled  with  troops. 

9.  Which  of  course  was  in  reality  no  mourning-vessel,  but  full  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  just  returned  from  c-^nquering  Korea. 

10.  Isahi  no  Sakurtf.  Isahi  or  hachi  is  supposed  to  mean  "  leading 
elder." 

11.  Naniha  tio  Kishi-be.  Naniha  is  the  old  name  of  the  ^ca  and 
river-shore  on  wliich  now  stands  the  town  of  Ohosaka.  The  name  Kishi 
is  said  l)y  Motowori  to  be  properly  a  Korean  oflicial  dcsignatioa  (?i4r), 
but  it  is  one  whose  origin  is  to  be  sought  in  China. 

12.  j|99,  Sli'ogun,  This  is  the  earliest  mention  of  this  office,  which, 
passing  from  the  military  to  the  political  spheie,  played  such  a  great 
part  in  the  mediitval  and  modern  history  of  Japan. 

13.  The  signilication  of  all    the   elements  of  this  compound  name  is 

not  clear,  l;ut  it  is  partly  Honorific  and  descriptive  of  th:  bravery  of  its 
bearer. 

14.  \^aui  no  oini  (see  Sect.   LXII,  Noto   ll). 

15*  The  text  is  l.crc  somewhat  obscure,  and  the  note  in  small  print 
is  of  doubtful  authenticity.  IT  we  retain  it,  we  must  understan  I  it  to 
mean  that  ma-yu-dzuru^  a  term  whose  derivation  is  by  no  means  clear, 
w.is  an  alternative  name  of  tlie  make-dzurUy  i.e.y  "  prepared  bowstrings," 
such  as  they  had  brought  with  them  concealed  in  their  top-knots. 

lO.  /tv,  "  tie  pass  [or  hill]  of  meeting."  It  was  on  the  boundaries 
of  the  provinces  of  Yamashiro  and  Afum-.  The  modern  pronunciation 
is  Osaha  (not  to  i)c  confountled  with  the  likes  unding  n.ime  of  a  well- 
known  town  in  Central  Japan). 

17.  /.^.,  in  Afumi.  Mabuchi,  in  his  "Dictionary  of  i'illow- Words," 
explains  this  namc^ to  mean  "bamboo-grass  I  ending."  Motowori,  following 
the  Shiin/'i(/:iLji  MS.,  niters  the  character  ^  before  the  word  Sasanami 
t'.'  \)\,  bill  wiliioiit  bi  fiicicnt  w.;rraiit. 
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18.  'Ihe  meaning  of  the  poem  is:  **  Rather  than  fall  beneath  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy,  let  us  drown  ourselves  in  the  Sea  of  Afumi " 
(I^ke  Biwa). — For  the  expression  "stricken  by  a  hurtful  band"  see  Sect. 
XLIV,  Note  ^3. 


[sect.    cr. — EMPEROR   CHIU-AI    (PART   VUI. — THE    HEIR 

APPARENT   EXCHANGES    NANfES    WITH   THE 

GREAT    DEITY    IZASA-WAKE).] 

So  when  His  Augustness  the  Noble  Take-uchi,  taking 
with  him  the  Heir  Apparent  for  the  purpose  of  piuifica- 
tion,'  passed  through  the  lands  of  Afumi  and  Wakasa,* 
he  built  a  temporary  palace  at  Tsunuga^  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Road  of  Koshi*  [for  the  Heir  Apparent]  to  dwell 
in.  Then  His  Augustness  the  Great  Deity  Izasa-wake," 
who  dwelt  in  that  place,  appeared  at  night  in  a  dream,** 
and  said  :  *'  I  wish  to  exchange  my  name  for  the  august 
name  of  the  august  child."  Then  [the  dreamer  of  the 
dream]  prayed,  saying :  ["  I]  am  filled  with  awe !'  The 
name  shall  be  respectfully  exchanged  according  to  thy 
command."  Again  the  Deity  charged  [him,  saying]: 
"  To-morrow  morning  [the  Heir  Apparent]  must  go  out 
on  the  beach ;  I  will  present  my  [thank]  offering  for  the 
name  [given  me]  in  exchange."  So  when  [the  Heir 
Apparent]  went  out  in  the  morning  to  the  beach,  the  238 
whole  shore  was  lined  with  broken-nosed  dolphin-fishes.* 
Thereupon  the  august  child  caused  the  Deity  to  be 
addressed,  saying  :  **  Thou  bestowest  on  me  fisli  of  thine 
august  food."  ^  So  again  his  august  name  was  honoured 
by  his  being  called  the  Great  Deity  of  August  F'ood.^'^ 
So  he    is  now    styled    the    Food-Wondrous-Great-Deity.'* 
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Again  the  blood  from  the  noses  of  the  dolphin-fishes 
stank.  So  the  strand  was  called  by  the  name  of  Chiura.^- 
It  is  now  styled  Tsunuga. 


X.     Viz.,  by  water,  as  d:scribed  in  Sect.  X. 

2.  Etymology  obscure. 

3.  The  manrellous  etymology  of  this  name  which  the  author  seems 
to  adopt  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  Section  (Nole  12).  The  com- 
piler of  the  "  Chronicles  "  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  when  he  derives 
it  from  isunu-ga,  "  horned  stag." 

4.  For  the  meaning  of  this  curious  expression  see  Sect.  LX,  Note  20. 

5.  The  commentators  give  no  explanation  of  this  one  of  the  three 
names  of  the  deity  in  question.  It  would  appear  to  be  made  up  of  a 
word  expressive  of  solicitation  and  of  a  portion  of  the  Heir  Apparent's 
name,  thus  signifying  perhaps  "  Come  on,  Wake,  [g  ve  me  thy  name]" 
with  reference  to  the  legend  here  narrated. 

6.  To  whicli  of  the  two  personages  of  the  legend  is  not  clear. 
Motowori,  however,  prefers  to  suppose  that  it  was  to  Take-uchi,  as,  if  the 
prince  himself  were  intended,  the  word  "dream"  would  probably  receive 
the  Honorific  ifg^. 

7.  Or,  "  I  reverence  [thy  commands]." 

8.  Motowori  supposes  that  tliey  were  caught  by  being  speared  in 
the  nose. 

9.  Le ,  "  fish  ihat  would  naturally  have  formed  part  of  thine  august 
food."  It  is  less  good  to  tanslale  by  "fish  for  mine  august  food."  As 
usual,  the  original  Japanese  text  has  no  Personal  Pronouns  to  guide  the 
reader;  l)ut,  though  Empen^rs  are  sometimes  made  to  use  the  Honorific 
in  speaking  of  themstlveF,  this  is  not  the  custom  in  the  case  of  princes, 
and  O  jin  is  su[)posed  to  have  not  yet  assumed  the  Imperial  dignity. 

10.  Mi'ke-tsti-oho-kami.  Motowori  ment'ons  several  Deities  of  this 
name,  who  were,  according  to  him,  s.parate  beings. 

11.  Kehi  no  oho-kami.  'ihe  n.eaning  of  the  syllable  ///',  rendered 
by  "  wondrous  "  in   accordance  wlih  Motowori's  suggestion,  is  not  certain. 

12.  I.e.y  "the  strand  of  blood."  From  chi-ura  Motowori  is  obliged 
to  derive  Tsanuga  as  well  as  he  can  in  order  not  to  throw  discredit  on 
the  implied  assertion  of  the  auihor  thai  the  latter  is  but  a  mispronunci.!- 
tion  of  the  former.  The  true  derivation  of  Tsunu;a  is  pr.  bab'y  from 
(sunu^a  "  borne:!  stag,"  as  already  staled  in  Note  3. 
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[sect.    cii. — EMPRK'cJfe   CIHU-AI    (PART    VIII.— THE   EMPRESS 
JIN-G5   PRESENTS    LIQUOR   TO   THE'  HEIR   APPARENT).] 

Hereupon,  when  the  [Heir  Apparent]  returned  up  [to 
the  Capital],  his  august  parent,  Her  Augustness  Princess 
Okinaga-tarashi,  distilled  some  waiting-liquor,^  and  present- 
ed it  to  him.  Then  his  august  parent  sang  augustly, 
saying  : 

"This  august  liquor  is  not  my  august" 
liquor: — oh!  it  is  august  liquor  respect- 
fully brought  as  a  divine  congratulation  a 
repeated  congratulation,  a  bountiful  con- 
gratulation, a  reiterated  congratulation,  by 
the  Small  August  Deity,  who  dwells  eternal-  2^9 

ly,  firmly  standing.     Partake  not  shallow- 
ly  !     Go  on  !  go  on  !"  ^ 
Having  thus    sung,    she    presented    to    him    the    great 
august  liquor.     Then  His  Augustness    the    Noble    Take- 
uchi  replied  for  the  august  child  and  sang,  saying : 
"  Whatever  person  .distilled  this  august  liquor 
must  surely  have  distilled    it    singing    the 
while  with  that    drum    on    the    mortar, — 
must  surely  have   distilled  it    dancing    the 
while,  for  this  august  liquor,  august  liquor, 
to  be  ever  more  and  more  joyful.     Go  on  ! 
go  on !" » 
These  are  Drinking  Songs. ^ 


1.  Machi-sake.  This  exi-rcshion,  which  recurs  in  the  poems  of  ihc 
"  Collection  of  a  Myriad  Leaves,"  signifies  liquor  distilled  for  an  absent 
friend  by  those  who  are  awaiting  his  return. 

2.  The  general  sisjriification  of  the  Song  is:  "Think  not  that  this 
liquor  was  made  by  me.  *Tis  a  present  from  the  small  August  De'.ty 
iSuku-na-biko-nd)^  who  dwells  forever  in  unshaken  power  and  who  sends 
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it  to  Ihee  with  endless  congratulations.  Come  on  I  co:nc  on!  drink 
deeply  I" — Some  of  the  expressions  in  this  Song  are  a  subject  of  deljate 
among  the  commentators.  Excepting  the  clause  **  partake  not  shallowly," 
in  which  the  translator  has  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Explanation  of  the  Songs  in  the  Chronicles  of  Japan,"  Moribe's  inter- 
pretation has  been  followed  throughout.  The  latter  critic  would  iden'ify 
asazn  ("not  slowly")  with  amasaztt  ("without  leaving  anything").  lUit 
there  seems  no  warrant  for  supposing  such  an  elision  of  the  syllable  sa. 
The  use  of  the  expression  kuruhoshi  and  motohoshi  to  express  reiteratl  n 
is  worthy  of  notice.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Deity  mentioneil 
was  the  microscopic  personage  who  came  riding  over  the  waves  to  share 
the  sovereign'y  of  Idzumo  with  the  Deity  Master- of-the-Great-Land  (see 
Sect.  XXVII). 

3.  This  Son^  signifies :  "  Such  a  joyful  feast  must  surely  liave  beon 
preceded  by  a  joyful  distilling  of  the  liquor  for  it.  Continue  to  drink, 
oh  Prince !" — The  commentators  disagree  on  the  subject  of  one  or  two 
of  the  words  of  this  Song,  in  which  the  translator  has  followed  Motowori's 
interpretation  throughout.  The  words  "  that  drum  "  are  the  chief  difficulty. 
Motowori  supposes  that  drums,  being  originally  unknown  in  Japan,  weic 
Hrst  seen  by  the  Japanese  on  the  occasion  of  the  conquest  of  Korea  in 
this  very  reign,  and  thinks  that  the  drum  would  be  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  mortar  during  the  pounding  of  the  rice  out  of  which  the  liquor 
was  to  be  made.  "  That  drum "  means  the  drum  belonging  to  the 
pounder  of  the  rice.  1  he  original  words  sa  no,  "  that,"  might  also  be 
rendered  by  "  his." 

4.     Literally,  "  liquor-rejoicing  songs." 


240  [sect.    CIII. — EMPEROR    CHIU-AI     (pART    IX. — HIS   DEATH    ANT) 

THAT   OF   THE    EMPRESS   JIN-Go).] 

Altogether  the  august  years  of  this  Heavenly  Sovereign 
Tarashi-naka-tsu-hiko*  were  fifty-two.  His  august  mauso- 
leum is  at  Nagaye,^  near  Wega,^  in  Kafuchi.     (The  Empress 

died  at  the  august  age  of  one  hundred.     She  was  buried  in  the  mausoleum 
of  Tatanami  in  Saki.4  ) 

I.     The  Emperor  Chiil  ai.      The    author  of  these  "Records"  not  re- 
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co«jni^ing,  as  does  the  author  of  the  "Chronicles,"  the  time  during  which 
the  Empress  Jin-g.l  held  sway  as  a  iepiratc  reign,  Chiu-ai  is  by  a  fiction 
supixjsed  to  have  reigned  down  to  the  moment  when  his  j>osthumous  son 
O-jin  mountei  the  throne  after  the  conquest  of  Korea  an.l  of  Vamato. 

2.  I.e.  "  long  branch,"  or  perhaps  "  long  inlet." 

3.  Etymology  obscure. 

4.  Mabuchi  and  Motowori  seem  rigl't  in  supposing  the  sentence  in 
>mall  type  to  l^  an  addition  to  the  t^xt,  copied  from  the  "  Chroncles." 
I!ut  as  all  the  MSS.  and  printed  editions  previous  to  Motow^ri's  contain 
it,  it  his  been  retained  in  the  translation. 


[sect.    civ. — EMPEROR   O-JIN^    (PART    I. — GENEALOGIES).] 

His  Augustncss  Homuda-vvake  dwelt  at  the  palace  of 
Akira  at  Karushima,^  and  ruled  the  Empire.  This  Heaven- 
ly Sovereign  wedded  three'*  queens,  daughters  of  King 
Homuda-no-Ma-waka,^  the  name  of  one  of  whom  was 
Her  Augustness  Princess  Takagi-no-iri  f  of  the  next, 
Her  Augustness  Naka-tsu-hime ;"  and    of  the  next,    p[er 

* 

Augustness  OtO-hime.^      (The  father  of  these  Queens,  King  Ilomuda- 
no-ma-waka,  was  the  son  of  His  Augustness  Prince  Ihoki-no-iri  8   by   his  241 
wife  Shiritsuki-lome,9  daughter  of  the  Noble  Take-inada,i«  ancestor  of  the 

Chiefs  of  Wohari.)ti  So  the  august  children  of  Her  August- 
ness Princess  Takagi-no-iri  were  :  His  Augustness  Nakuta- 
no-oho-waka-tsu-hiko  ;^^  next  His  Augustness  Oho-yama- 
mori  ;^'*  next  His  Augustness  Iza-no-ma-waka  ;^^  next 
his  younger  sister  the  Lady  of  Ohohara  ;'*^  next  the 
Lady  of  Komuku.'*'  (Five  Deities).  The  august  children 
of  Her  Augustness  Naka-tsu-hime  were :  the  Lady  of 
Arata  in  Ki ;'"  next  His  Augustness  Oho-sazaki  ;*■* 
next  His  Augustness  Netori.^"  (Three  Deities).  The  august  242 
children  of  Her  Augustness  Oto-hime  were :  the  Lady 
Abe;-"^    next    the     Lady    of   Mihara    in    Ahaji;-'    next 
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the  T.ady  of  Unu  in  Ki  f^  next  the  Lady  of  Minu.^* 
(Five  Deitie.^).'-'*  Again  he  wedded  the  Princess  Miya-nushi- 
ya-kaha-ye,^"'  daughter  of  the  Grandee  Wani-no-Hifure, 
and  begot  august  children:  Uji-no-waki-iratsuko;^  next 
his  younger  sister  Yata-no-\vaki-iratsume ; "  next  Queen 
Medori.^  (Three  Deities).  Again  he  wedded  Wo-nabe-no- 
iratsume,^  younger  sister  of  Yakaha-ye-hime,  and  begot 
an  august  child  :  Uji-no-waki-iratsume.^  (One  D.ity).  Again 
he  wedded  Okinaga-ma-waka-naka-tsu-hime,'**  daughter  of 
King  Kuhimata-naga-hiko,*'^-  and  begot  an  august  child  : 
King  Waka-nuke-futa-mata  ^*  (one  Deity).  Again  he  wedded 
the  Princess  of  Itowi,^^  daughter  of  Shima-tari-ne,^'  ancestor 

243  of  the  Agricultural  Chiefs  of  Sakurawi,^  and  begot  an 
august  child  :  His  Augustness  Hayabusa-wake  *'  (one  Deity)- 
Again,  he  wedded  Naga-hime  of  Idzunii  in  Himuka,'"* 
and  begot  august  children :  King  Oho-haye,^^  next  King 
Wo-haye  -^^  next  Ilata-bi-no-waki-iratsume  ^^  (three  Deities). 
Again  he  wedded  Princess  Ka-guro/-  and  begot  august 
children :  Kaha-rada-no-iratsume  ;^^  next,  Tama-no-ira- 
tsume,"  next,  Osaka-no-oho-naka-tsu-hinie  ;*'  next,  Toho- 
hi-no-iratsume  ;"'  next,  King  Kataji^'  (five  Deities).  Again, 
he  wedded  Nu-iro-me  of  Kadzuraki,'**'  and  begot  an  august 
child :    King   Iza-no-ma-waka,^^    (one  Deity.)      The    august 

244  children  of  this  Heavenly  Sovereign  [numbered]  alto- 
gether    twenty-six    (eleven  Kings  and  fifteen  Queens).       Of    these 

His    Augustness    Oho-sazaki    [was    he    who    afterwards] 
ruled  the  Empire. 

1.  Son  of  the  Emperor  Chiii-ai  and  the  Empress  Jin-go. 

2.  In  Vamato.  Akira  Signifies  "  brilliant."  Karushima  seems  to 
mean  *•  the  neighbourhood  of  Karu,  Karu  being  the  often  mentioned  place 
of  that  name  in  Vamato. 

3.  The  Auxiliary  Numeral  fur  deities  is  here  usci. 
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4.  IJomuda  no-tnawaka   no   miko.     I/onitida  has   already   been  met 

willi    as    th2    name    of   a    place    in    Kaliachi.     Ma-waka  signifies   "  truly 

young."     '!  he  nam2  m'ght  therefore   b^    rendered    *'  truly    young    king  of 
Ilomuda." 

5.  Ttikngi  no  iri-bime  no  viikolo.     Mutowori   identifies  this  princess 
with  the  Takaki-hime  of  Sect.  LXXVI,  Note  21. 

6.  I.e.,  "  middle  princess,"  she  being   the  second  of  three  sisters. 

7.  // ,  «'  younger  princess,"  she  being  the  youngest  of  the  sisters. 

8.  I'ho'ki-no-iri'biko  no  mikoto.     See  Sect.  LXXVI,  Note  12. 

9.  I.e.,  probably  "old  woman  of  hhiritsuki."    IJnt  it  is  not  certain 
that  Miiritsuki  is  the  name  of  a  place. 

10.  Take-inada  no  sukune.  In  the  "  Chronicles  of  Old  Matters  of 
Former  Ages "  the  name  is  written  Take-ina-daney  and  it  may  therefore 
mean  "  brave- r'ce-secd." 

11.  Wohari  no  murazhi. 

12.  I.e.y  "great  middle  Prince  of  Nukata,"  the  litter  being  the  name 
of  a  place  in  Vamato.     It  is  of  uncertain  signiRcation. 

13.  I.e.y  "great  mountain-warden."  For  the  appropriateness  of  this 
name  conf.  Sect.  CV. 

» 

1 1.     The  same  name  has  appeared  in  Sect.  l,XiII,  Note  13. 

15.  Ohohara  no  iratsume.  Ohohara  is  the  name  of  a  place  in 
Vamato.     It  signifies  "  great  moor." 

16.  Koviuku  no  iratsume.  This  name  is  written  ^g,  and  its. read- 
ing as  Komiikn  is  somewhat  hypohtetical.  It  is  the  name  of  a  place  in 
Kidiadii,  an  I  probably  si<;nilies  "an  overflowing  ix)ol  of  water." 

17.  Ki  no  Aratii  no  iratsume.     Ki  is  tlij  province  of  that  name,  and 

Araia  is  a  place  in  it.      The  latter   name    probably  means    "  uncultivated 
ficl.ls." 

18.  This  name  signifies  "Great  Wren,"  and  is  thu3  accounted  for 
by  the  author  of  the  "Chronicles":  "On  the  day  when  the  Emperor 
[his  Prince  became  the  Emperor  Nin-toku]  was  born,  an  owl  flew  into 
the  parturition  hall.  Next  morning  early,  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  Ilomuda 
[i>.,  the  Emperor  <>-jin]  sent  for  tlie  Prime  Minster  the  Noble  Take- 
uchi,  and  a^kcd  him  whereof  ihs  might  be  a  sign.  The  Prime  Minister 
replied,  saying:  'It  is  a  good  omen.  Moreover  yesterday,  when  thy 
servant's  wife  was  delivered  of  a  child,  a  wren  flew  into  the  parturition- 
house,  likewise  a  strange  thing.'  Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  said: 
*  It  is  a  portent  from  Heaven  that  my  child  and  thine  should  be  born  on 
the  s.ime  day,  and  both  be  attended  by  a  good  omen.  So  let  the  names 
of  the  birds  be    taken,  and   each    used    for    the  name  of    the  other    [/.c*., 
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the  name  of  the  owl  for  him  into  whose  parturii ion-house  tlic  wre.i  Hew, 
and  vice-versri\y  as  a  covenant  for  the  future.'  So  tlie  wren's  name  was 
l)CStowed  on  the  Heir  Apparent,  who  was  called  Great-Wren  Prince,  an  J 
the  owl's  name  was  given  to  the  Prime  Minister's  child,  who  was  called 
the  Noble  Owl." 

19.  This  name  is  obscure. 

20.  Abe  no  iratsume.  Abe  is  the  name  of  several  places  in  difl'crent 
prov  nces,  and  is  of  obscure  derivation  and   import. 

21.  Ahaji  no  A/i/iara  no  iratsume.  The  text  proi:)erly  has  Ayuchiy 
but  Motowori  emends  this  to  Ahaji  on  the  authority  of  the  "Chronicles." 
Mihara  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  the  island  of  Ahaji,  and  probably 
signifies  "  three  moors." 

22.  A7  no  Cnu  no  irataime.  Ki  is  the  province  of  that  name,  and 
unu  a  place  in  it.     The  latter  nanii  is  cf  uncertain  import. 

23.  Minu  no  irafsume.     Minn  (J/ino)  is  the  province  of  that  name. 

24.  "  Five  "  must  here  be  a  mistake  for  "  four." 

25.  ¥ot  this  name  and  the  next  see  Sect.  CV^I,  Notes  5  and  4. 

26.  /.e.,  **  the  young  lord  of  Uj  ."  Uji  is  the  name  of  a  district  in 
Yamashiro,  famous  in  classical  and  modern  times  for  its  tea.  The  ety- 
mology is  obscure. 

27.  /.e.f  "  the  young  lady  of  Vata''  V.Ui  is  the  mmj  of  a  place 
in  Yamato.     The  etymology  is  obscure. 

28.  Me  dor i  no  fuiko.  Medori  si^mW^'s  "  h^nbird  ;  "  but  ih.*  reason 
for  the  application  of  so  strange  a  name  to  this  princess,  whose  fortunc^s 
are  related  at  some  length  in  Set.  CXXVI  and  CXXVII,  docs  n  t  appear. 
A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  next  name. 

29.  I.e.,  probably  '*  the  lady  of  the  little  kettle." 

30.  I.e.f   "  the  young  lady  of  Uji." 

31.  I.e.y  "the  truly  young  middle  princess  of  Okinaga." 

32.  See  Sect.  XCII,  No'.e  27. 

^i.      \]\}ka-nuke-fuia-mata  no  miko.     This  r.amc  is  obscure. 

34.  Ittrivi-hime.  Ilowi  is  I  lie  name  of  a  place  in  Yamato,  and  is 
of  uncertain  origin.- 

35.  Shima  is  probably  the  name  of  a  place,  while  tari  and  ne  arc 
the  frapicntly  recurring  llonorifics  rcndere  I  respectively  "perfect"  and 
"  lord  "   in  former  parts  of  this  translation. 

3r>.  Sakttrawi  no  ta-be  no  murazhi.  Ta-be,  rendered  "  agricultural," 
is  literally  "  rice-licld  tribe."  Sakuraivi  ("  cherry-well  ")  is  the  name  of 
a  place   in  Kahachi. 

^T.     /.c,  falcon-lord. 
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38.  Ilimuka  no  Idzumi  no  A\iga-hime^  lllniuka  is  the  name  of  a 
province,  and  Idzumi  that  of  a  district  now  qpmprised  within  the  limits 
of  Satsuma.  Nagahime ^Wi^i^Xy  "long  princes'*,"  probably  signifies  "elder 
princes?." 

39.  OhO'haye  no  miko.     Signification  obscure. 

40.  IVo-haye  no  miko.  Signification  obscure.  The  antithesis  of  the 
Adjectives  oho  and  wo  ("  great  "  and  "  small  ")  shows  however  that  the 
names  partly  served  to  distinguish  the  elder  from  the  younger  brother. 

41.  JVaki-iraisume  is  "younger  la'ly."     Ilata-bi  is  incomprehensible. 

42.  See  Sect.  LXXVI,  Note  28. 

43.  /.^.,  probably  "  the  lady  of  Kaharacla."  The  latter  name  (lite- 
rally "  rice-field  on  the  border  of  a  river  ")  is  o^'ten  met  with. 

44.  /./.,  "  the  jewel  lady." 

45.  /^.,  "the  great  middle  lady  of  Osaka,"  the  latter  being  the 
nnme  of  a  place  in  Vamato  (see  Sect.  Xl.VIIT,  Note  i). 

46.  Motowori  identifies  this  name  with  that  oi  Kolofuski  no  iratsume 
in  Sect.  CXVII,  q.v.y  and  thinks  tliat  both  this  and  the  preceding  name 
have  only  crept  into  this  Section  by  mistake. 

47.  Kataji  no  miko.     Signification  obscure. 

48.  Kadzuraki  no  Nu-iro-nie.  All  the  elements  of  this  name  have 
already  been  met  with  several  times. 

49.  This  child  has  already  appeared  early  in  this  Scciion,  and  tlie 
name  is  here  doubtless  only  repeated  through  some  copyist's  error. 


[sect.    cv. — EMPEROR   O-JIN    (PART    II. — HE   DIVIDES   THE 
INHERITANCE   BETWEEN   HIS   THREE   SONS)] 

Hereupon  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  asked  His  August- 
ness  Oho-yama-mori  and  His  Augustness  Oho-sazaki, 
saying  :  "  Which  think  ye  the  dearer,  *'  an  elder  child  or 

a  younger  child  ?"  (The  reason  why  the  Heavenly  Sovereign 
propounded  this  question  was  because  it  was  his  intention ^  to  ma'<e 
Uji-no-waki-iralsuko    rule    the    Empire).        Then     His     August ness 

Oho-yama-mori  said  ;  '*  The  elder  child  is  the  dearer." 
Next  His   Augustness    Oho-s:izaki,    knowing    the    august 
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feeling  which    made    the    Heavenly    Sovereign    deign    to 
ask  [the  question],  said  :    "  The  elder  child,  having  already- 
become  a  man,  gives  no  trouble;  but  the  younger  child, 
not  being  yet  a  man,  is  the  dearer.**     Then  the  Heaven- 
ly Sovereign  said  :   **  My  lord  Sazaki's  words  agree  with 
my  thoughts/'  and    forthwitl>   ordained    the    division    [of 
the  inheritance]  thus :   His  Augustness  Oho-yama-mori  to 
administer    the    governjnent    of  the    mountains    and    the 
sea,^  His  Augustness  Oho-sazaki  to    take    and    deign    to 
report  on  the  government  of  the  realm,^  and  Uji-no  waki- 
iratsuko  to  rule  the  succession  of  Heaven's  sun.**     So  His 
Augustness  Oho-sazaki  was  not  disobedient  to  the  Heaven- 
ly Sovereign's  commands/' 

1.  Literally,  «  heart." 

2.  Le.y  Motowori  thinks,  to  have  controlK)ver  the  guilds  of  foresters 
and  Hshermen. 

3.  I.e.y  to  act  as  regent  or  minister. 

4.  I.e.y    to    inherit    the   empire. — It    will    l)e    remembered    that  the 
Japanese  Emperors  claim  to  descend  from  the  Sun-Goddess. 

5.  This  statement  refers  proleptically   to   the   contrary  course  which 
was  taken  by  the  elder  Oho-yama-mori. 


[sect.    CVI. — EMPEROR    0-JIN  (PART    HI. — HE   WOOES   PRINCESS 

miva-nusiu-ya-kaha-ye).] 

One  day^  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  when  he  had  crossed 
over  into  the  land  of  Afumi,  augustly  stood  on  the  moor 
of  Uji,  gazed  on  the  moor  of  Kadzu,  and  sang,  saying : 
245  "  As  I  look  on  the  Moor  of  Kadzu  in  Chiba, 

both  the  hundred  thousand-fold  abundant 
house-places  arc  visible,  and  the  land's 
acme  is  visible."" 
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So  when  he  reached  the  village  of  Kohata,*  a  beautiful 
maiden  met  him  at  a  fork  in  the  road.  Then  the  Heaven- 
ly Sovereign  asked  the  maiden,  saying :  "  Whose  child 
art  thou?*'  She  replied,  saying:  *' I  am  thj  daughter  of 
the  Grandee  Wani-no-Hifure,^  and  my  name  is  Princess 
Miya-nushi-ya-kaha-ye.'"^  The  Heavenly  Sovereign  forth- 
with said  to  the  maiden  :  *'  When  I  return  on  my  progress 
to-morrow,  I  will  enter  into  thy  house."  So  Princess 
Ya-kaha-ye  told  her  father  all  that  [had  happened]. 
Thereupon  her  father  replied,  saying  :  "  Ah !  it  was  the 
Heavenly  Sovereign  !  [His  commands  are]  to  be  respect- 
ed. My  child,  respectfully  serve  him  !" — and  so  saying, 
he  grandly  decorated  the  house,  and  awaited  [the  Heaven- 
ly Sovereign's  return],  whereupon  he  came  in  on  the 
next  day.*^  So  when  [the  father]  served  [the  Heavenly 
Sovereign]  a  great  august  feast,  he  made  his  daughter 
Her  Augustness'  Princess  Ya-kaha  take  the  great  august 
liquor-cup  and  present  it.  Thereupon,  while  taking  the 
great  liquor-cup,  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  au^ustly  sang, 
saying  : 

**  Oh  this  crab!  whence  this  crab?  [It  is] 
a  crab  from  far-distant  Tsunuga.  Wiiither 
reaches  its  sideward  motion?  [It  has] 
come  towards  Ichiji-shima  and  Mi-shima. 
It  must  be  because,  plunging  and  breathless 
like  the  grebe,  I  went  without  stopping 
along  the  up  and  down  road  by  the  wavelets, 
that  the  maiden  I  met  on  the  Kohata  road 
has  a  back  oh!  like  a  small  shield,  a  row 
of  teeth  like  acorns.  Oh  !  the  earth  of  the 
Want  pass  at  Ichihiwi  !  Owing  to  the  skin 
of  the  first  earth  being  ruddy,  to    the    last 
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earth  being  of  a  reddish  black,  she,  without 
exposing  to  the  actual  sun  that  makes  one 
bend  one's  head  the  middle  earth  like 
three  chestnuts,  draws  thickly  down  her 
drawn  eye-brows ; — the  woman  I  met,  the 
child  I  saw  and  wanted  in  this  way,  the 
child  I  saw  and  wanted  in  that  way,  oh ! 
she  is  opposite  to  me  at  the  height  of 
the  feast!  oh!  she  is  at  my  side!"* 
Ita  auguste  coivit  [cum  ilia],  et  procreavit  filium  Uji- 
no-waki-iratsuko. 

1.  Literally,  "one  time." 

2.  According  to  Moribe,  whose  interpretation  has  been  followed 
throughout,  this  Song  signifies:  '^As  I  gaze  across  from  Uji  to  the  Moor 
of  Toba,  I  see  the  numerous  and  prosperous  homesteads  of  the  people,  I 
5ee  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  country." — On  this  view  Chiba  is 
identified  with  Toba,  the  name  of  a  district  ;  and  the  word  hOy  rendered 
"acme,"  is  taken  to  mean  the  best,  highest,  most  showy  part  of  anylhintj. 
For  Molowori's  opinion,  which  is  that  of  the  older  commentators  as  well, 
that  chi-ba  is  a  Pillow-Word,  there  is  much  to  l)e  said,  and  if  we  followed 
it,  we  should  liave  to  render  the  first  two  lines  thus;  "As  I  look  on 
the  thousand- leafed  pueraria-inoor,"  e'c.  {ktjdzu  signifying  "  pueraria.'*) 
Motowori's  explanat  on  of  viomo-chi-daru  (here  rendered  by  "  hundred 
thousand-fold  abundant  ")  as  referring  to  the  soot  of  the  peasant's  roofs, 
and  of  ho  as  signfying  "  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains  "  seems  much 
less  good  th:in  Moribe's  interpretation  of  thosi  difficult  expressions. 

3.  In  the  district  of  Uji  in  the  province  of  Vamashiro.  The  charac- 
ters  with  \Nhich  the  name  is  written  signify  "tree-flag." 

4.  Wani  tio  Ilifure  no  ovii.  For  Wani  no  omi  see  Sect.  LXII, 
Note  II.     The  meaning  of  Hifure  is  obscure. 

5.  Miya-nushi-ya-kata-hime.  Miya-nushi  is  "  priestess,"  or  m.)re 
literally  "  temple-guardian."  For  the  rest  of  the  name  see  Sect.  XXVI, 
Note  14,  though  the  personages  are  of  course  meant  to  be  different. 

6.  I.e-t  that  day  having  passed  by,  the  Emperor  came  on  the  next 
day  according  to  his  promise. 

7.  Motowori  supposes  with  apparent  reason    that    the   character  fy. 
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"  Augnslncss,"  has  only  crept  into  the  text   through  the  attraction  of  the 
following  character  -^j  "  made,"  which  it  resembles  in  app:arance. 

8.  It  must  be  understood  that  in  this  Song  the  Imperial  singer  com- 
mencos  by  referring  to  what  doubtless  formed  part  of  the  feast, — a  crab, 
— and  thence  pisses  on  by  an  imp.rceptible  transition  to  allude  to  his 
own  adventure  with  the  maiden.  As  the  crab  when  alivj  walked  side- 
ways, so  was  ihe  Emperor  zigzagging  up  and  down  the  road  that  lines 
the  sho  e  of  Lake  liiwa,  pursuing  his  breathless  course  like  that 
of  the  busy  grebe  that  perpetually  plunjes  into  the  water,  when 
the  mai.Ien  met  him  near  Kohala.  Beautiful  indeed  was  slie :  her 
back  straight  as  a  shield,  her  teeth  like  a  row  of  acorns,  and  the 
artificial  eye-brows  painted  a  dark  colour  on  her  forehead  drawn 
low  down  in  a  perfect  croscent-shap?.  She  had  been  careful  in 
selecting  t'le  c'.ay  to  m.ike  the  paint,  rejecting  the  upper  layer  of 
earth,  for  that  was  of  too  bright  a  red,  rejecting  likewise  the  lower 
layer,  for  that  was  too  dark,  but  takin;  the  middle,  which  was  of 
the  correct  blue  tint,  and  drying  it,  not  in  the  fierce,  but  in  a  mildly 
tempered,  sun-light.  And  now  thn  maiden,  for  whom  his  heart  had  been 
panti'ig  and  turning  this  way  end  that  ever  since  the  previous  day,  is 
actually  scaled  op^x)site  to  him,  nay!  at  his  very  side,  and  he  is  feasting 
in  her  sweet  company. — Tsunuga  is  t':e  name  of  a  place  in  the  province 
of  Echizen.  "  Far-distant "  is  an  imper'ect  attempt  at  rendering  the 
force  of  the  Till  w-Word  viomo-dzulafu^  which  implies  that  the  traveller 
must  pass  through  a  hundred  other  })la:cs  before  re.ching  his  destination. 
"  Whther  reaches  its  sideward  motion  ?"  signifies  "  whither  is  it  going 
with  its  sideward  motion  ?"  Ichiji-shima  and  Mishima  are  places  of  which 
nothing  is  known,  so  that  the  allusio.i  to  them  is  obscure.  At  this  point 
Motowori's  interpretation  diverges  from  that  (f  Moribe,  whicli  has  been 
followed  throughout.  Sas:fiamiy  here  rendered  <*  wavelets,"  is  taken  by 
him,  as  by  the  older  commentators,  as  the  name  of  a  pi:  ce,  and  the 
description  of  the  maiden's  teeth  is  mi^undertood  to  signify  that  she  had 
a  beak  filled  wth  a  row  of  teeth  like  the  water-caltrop!  Motowori  also 
wouhl  here  divide  the  Song  in  two,  a  proceeding  for  which  there  is  not 
sufficent  warrant.  On  other  minor  points,  loo,  his  deci3i<  ns  do  not  seem 
so  happy  as  Moribc's.  The  views  of  both  commentators  wiil  be  found 
at  length  in  Motowuri's  Commentary,  Vol.  XXXII,  pp.  33-51,  and  in 
Moribc's  ^^Idzu  no  Koto-W'akl^^  in  loco.  Three  chestnuts"  {miisugtin  no) 
is  a  c<jnnnon  Pillow-\\'()rd  for  naka^  "middle,"  founded  on  the  fact,  real  or 
upi>osed,  that  one  burr  always  contans  thice  nuts,  wlicrcof  one  of  course 
i>  in  the  middle,  bclwccu  the  other  two. 
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[sECr.  CVII. — EMPEROR  O-jIN  (PART  IV. — HE  GRANTS  PRINCESS 
KAMINAGA   TO    HIS    SON    OHO-SAZAKl).] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign,  hearing  of  the  beauty  of 
Princess  Kaniinaga,^  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Muragata* 
iii  the  land  of  Himuka,  and  thinking  to  employ  her,'  sent 
down  for  her,'*  whereupon  the  Heir  Apparent^  His 
Augustness  Oho-sazaki,  having  seen  the  maiden  land  at 
the  port  of  Naniha,  and  being  charmed  with  the  grace 
of  her  appearance,  forthwith  directed  the  Prince  Minister 
the  Noble  Taka-uchi,  to  intercede  for  him  in  the  august 
presence  of  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  and  make  [the  lat- 
ter] grant  to  him  Princess  Kami-naga,  whom  he  had 
sent  down  for.  Then  on  the  Prime  Minister  the  Noble 
Takc-uchi  requesting  the  great  commands,^  the  Heavenly 
Sovereign  forthwith  granted  Princess  Kami-naga  to  his 
august  child.  The  way  he  granted  her  was  this  : — the 
Heavenly  Sovereign,  on  a  day  when  he  partook  of  a 
copious  feast,"  gave  Princess  Kami-naga  the  great  august 

liquor  oak-[leaf  **]  to  present  to  the  Heir  Apparent.     Then 
he  augustly  sang,  saying  : 

"  Come  on,  children  !  oh !  the  fragant  flower- 
ing orange-tree  on  my  way  as  I  go  to  pluck 
tlie  wild  garlic, — to  pluck  the  garlic, — has 
its  uppermost  branches  withered  by  birds 
perching  on  them,  and  Its  lowest  branches 
withered  through  people  plucking  from  them. 
But  the  budding  fruit  on  the  middle  branch, 
like  three  chestnuts, — the  ruddy  maiden,  oh  ! 
if  thou  lead  her  off  with  thee,  it  will  be 
good,  oh  !"'' 
Again  he  augustly  sang,  saying  : 

**  Driving    the    dykc-pilcs    into  Lake  Yosami 
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where  the  water  collects,  my  heart  (ignorant 
of  the   pricking  of  the  stumps  of  the  water- 
caltrop,  ignorant  of  the  creeping  of  the  roots 
of  the   Bniscnia   peltatd)^    being  more    and 
more  laughable,  is  now  indeed  repentant  *'"' 
Having  thus  sung,  he  bestowed  [her  on  the  Heir  Ap- 
parent].    So  after    having  been    granted  the   mciiden,  the 
Heir  Apparent  sang,  saying: 

**  Oh !  the  maiden  of  Kohada  in  the  back  of 
the  road  !  though  I  heard  of  her  like  the 
thunder,  we  mutually  intertwine  [our  arms] 
as    pillows."^* 

Again  he  sang,  saying : 

*'  I  think  lovingly  ah  !  of  liow  the  maiden 
of  Kohada  in  tlie  back  of  the  road  sleeps 
[with  me]    without  disputing."^^ 

1.  Kami-naga-hime,     The  name  signifies  "llie  long-haired  princes-." 

2.  Muragata  no  kiini.     Muragata  seems  to  signify  *'  many  towns." 

3.  I.e.y  wed  her. 

4.  LiteraUy,  "  summoned  her  up.'*  The  same  phrase  occurs  im- 
mediately below. 

5'  ^ -f'-  MaLuchi  thinks  that  0|| -f-,  *' august  child,"  should  be 
submit iluted  for  the  reading  in  the  text.  WwK.  Motowori  insists  that  the 
title  translated  Heir  Apparent  was  anciently  borne  by  all  the  sons  of  an 
Kmpcror,  and  that  consequently  no  emendation  is  called  for. 

6.  I.e.y  the  Emperor's  orders. 

7.  The  native  term  translated  "copious  feast"  is  toyo  no  akariy 
variously  written  with  the  characters  ^flfl,  S^)  SljSi  etc-*  etc.  It  lite- 
rally signifies  *' copi(,us  hrightnes"?,"  in  allusion  to  the  ruddy  glow  whicii 
wine  gives  to  the  laces  of  the  revellers,  and  henceforward  perpetually 
recurs  in  this  history.  In  later  times  it  specifically  denoted  the  festival 
of  I  he  tasting  of  the  first  rice,  but  anciently  its  meaning  was  not  thu> 
limited.  Motowori's  note  on  the  subject,  in  Vol.  XWII,  pp.  57-59  of 
his  Commentary,may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

8.  I.e.y  an  oak-leaf  which   was    used  as  a  cup  to  sip  out    ( f .      Leaf- 
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platters  fur  food  liavc  already  b^'en  mcnlioned.  Motowori  says  lli:U  llio 
word  kashiha  (properly  llic  name  of  a  dtrcidiious  oak,  the  Qiurctis  lUntaia) 
was  employed  lo  denote  any  kind  of  leaf  thus  used. 

9.  The  whole  gist  of  this  Song  is  contained  in  the  last  three  lines. 
*'The  ruddy  maiden,  oh!  if  thou  lead  her  off  with  thee,  it  will  be  good," 
—  i.e.  "thou  and  the  maiden,  will  fo.m  a  fitting  couple."  All  that  goes 
before  is  what  is  technica'ly  called  a  "  Preface,"  though  its  bearing  is  i-o 
clear  as  to  admit  of  translation,  and  even  in  English  to  form  an  appro- 
priate introduction  to   the    Son^  :  —  It  is  not  the  stinking  garlic,  but  the 

fragrant  orange  that  the  singer  has  met  by  the  way,  and  it  is  the  choi- 
cest young  fruit  in  the  very  middle  of  the  tree  that  forms  a  suitable 
comparison  for  the  lovely  younj  girl. — With  the  favourite  allusion  to 
upper,  middle,  and  lower  the  reader  is  already  familiar,  and  the  Pillow- 
Word  "  three  chestnuts "  was  ex])lained  ii  the  note  on  the  preceding 
Song  (Sect.  CVI,  Note  S). 

10.  The  gist  of  the  .^'ong  is:  "I  knew  not  that  thou,  my  M)n, 
hadst  conceived  a  secret  passi  mi  for  the  maiden ;  but  I  am  now  conscious 
of  my  own  mistake,  an  1  my  foolish  old  heart  is  ashamed  of  itscl'." 
With  this  explanation  the  elaborate  comparison  between  the  state  of  the 
monarch's  mind  and  the  condition  of  the  peasant  driving  piles  for  the 
foundation  of  a  dyke,  and  having  his  feet  either  lacerated  by  the  s'umi>s 
of  the  water-caltrop,  or  made  slimy  iiy  brushing  against  the  roots  of  the 
Jh'iuenia  peltala  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  becomes  intelligible  and 
appropriate.  -The  word  hiiri,  rende.cd  "  roots,"  perplexed  Motowori,  who 
suggests  that  it  may  be  but  a  s:cond  name  of  the  Braseuiay  appended  to 
the  first;  but  Moribc's  suggestion  tint  it  is  to  be  identified  with  koriy 
and  taken  in  the  signifijal  i-n  of  "  roots,"  though  not  (juite  convincing,  is 
at  least  more  jdausiblc.  Tic  Icxl  of  this  ^'''ong  is  corrupt  in  thcs:  "Re- 
cords ''  and  has  to  be  corrected  by  a  comparison  with  that  of  the 
**  Chronicles."  Moribc  goes  into  an  amusing  ecstasy  over  the  picture  of 
ancient  manners  which  it  presents,  and  lauds  the  simplicity  of  days  when 

a  father  and  son  could  i-o  peacefully  woo  the  same  maiden  without  mutual 
conceabn.nt  or  disastrous  consequences! 

II.     The  meaning  of  this  Song  is:     "At  first  I  heard    of    the    maiden 

if  Kohada  in   the    furtlicst    parts    of    Ilimuka    as    one    hears    the    distant 

thunder;  but  now    she    is    mine,    and    we    sleep    locked    in    each    other's 

arms." — This    Kohada    in    Ilimuka    must    not    be   confounded    with    the 

Kohata  in  ^'anlas]li:o  mcnlioned  in   the    prec.'d"ng    Section.     The    "back 

of  the  road"    means    the    remotest    portion    (conf.    Sect.    LX,    Note    2')). 

Th^,  thuukr  mii-l  be    uiidc  :^lood    to    rcfc    to    a    very    faint    a'td    dislai.t 


»  1 
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sound:  the  Prince  had  iir>t  head  of  the  maiden  va|4ucly,  hut  now  slic 
is  his  and  lias  l)een  his  for  some  liino;  for  th's  Song  must  Ijc  siipposcd 
to  have  l)3en  composed  after  the  occasion  of  the  fcist  with  the  story  of 
which  it  is  here  connected. 

12.  The  meaning  of  this  Song  is:  "I  love  this  maiden  of  Kohada 
in  Ilimuka,  who  disputed  not  my  desire  and  my  father's  grant,  hut 
willingly  became  my  wi'"c." — It  is  hard  to  render  in  English  the  force  of 
the  string  of  Part'cles  7vo  ski  zo  mo  in  the  penullimate  line. 


[SKCT.    CVIir. — EMPEROR    O-JIX    (pART    V. — SONGS    OF    THE 
TERRITORIAL   OWNERS     OF    YF.SIIINu).] 

Ag«iin,  the  Territorial  Owners  of  Ycshinu,'  seciiifr  the 
aiif^ust  sword  which  was  "-Irded  011  His  Aui^iistncss  Oho- 
sazaki,  sang,  saying  : 

*'  Sharp    is  the  beginning,  freezing  is  the  end 
of  the  sword    girded  on  Oho-sazaki,    Oho- 
sazaki,  the  solar  august  child  of  Homuda, — 
[it  is]  chilly,    chilly  like   the  trees   beneath 
the  trunks  of  the  winter  trees. "^ 
Again,    having    made    a    cross-mortar*    at    Kashifu^    in 
Yeshinu,  and  having  in  that    cross-mortar  distilled'  some 
great  august  liquor,  they,  when  they  presented  the  great 
august  liquor  [to  the  Heavenly   Sovereign],  sang  as    fol- 
lows, drumming  with  their  mouths  : 

**  We  have  made  a  side-mortar  at  Kashinofu, 
and    in    the    side-mortar    we    have  distilled 
some    great    august    liquor,  which   do  thou 
sweetly  partake  of,  oh  our  lord  !"'' 
This  Song  is  one  which  it  is  the  custom  to  chant  down 
to  the  present    day  when,  from   time  to  time,    the  Terri- 
torial Owners  present  a  great  feast  [to  the  Sovereign]. 
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1.  Yeshinu  is  the  modem  Vosliino,  in  the  province  of  Yamato  (see 
Sect.  XLVI,  Note  3).  For  the  title  of  kudzu  see  Sect.  Xr.VI,  Note  13, 
where  it  also  occurs  in  connection  w'th  Yeshinu. 

2.  According  to  Moribe,  whose  interpretation  seems  best  to  the 
translator,  the  signification  of  this  difficult  poem  is :  *'  The  sword  worn 
by  Prince  Oho-sazaki,  son  of  the  Emperor  Homuda  (O-jin)  is  double- 
edged  at  its  upper  part,  and  like  glistening  ice  towards  its  point; — oh! 
'tis  like  the  icicles  on  the  plants  that  cluster  about  the  trunks  of  the  dead 
trees  in  winter !"  Almost  every  line,  however  (excepting  those  giving 
the  name  and  title  of  the  Prince),  is  a  subject  of  controversy,  and  the 
"  Go'Gan  SAo**  in  loco  and  Motowori's  Commentary,  Vol.  XXXIII,  pp. 
2-5,  should  be  consulted  for  Keichiu's,  Mabuchi's  and  Motowori's  views 
on  the  disputed  point. — The  expression  "  solar  august  child "  signifies 
<' sun-descended  prince,"  in  allusion  to  the  supposed  descent  of  the 
Japanese  monarchs  from  the  ?un-CJoddess. 

3.  Yoko-usu  or  yoktisu  (^Q).  It  is  not  plain  what  sort  of  mortar 
the  author  intended  to  designate  by  this  term.  Motowori  supposes  it  to 
mean  a  broad  flat  mortar  in  contradistinction  to  a  high. and  narrow  one. 
Keichu's  view,  which  he  quotes,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  a  mortar  that 
had  been  carved  out  of  the  block  against  the  grain  of  the  wood,  seems 
an  equally  good  guess,  where  all  is  guess-work. 

4.  In  the  Song  this  same  name  is  read  Kashinofu;  but  the  com- 
mentators tell  us  that  the  Genitive  Particle  no  ("of")  is  simply  inserted 
for  the  sake  of  rhythm,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  thty  are  right.  The 
name  seems  to  signify  "  [a  place  where]  oak-trees  grow." 

5.  See  J*'ect.  XVI fl.  Note  16.  The  character  H,  rendered  by 
"distill"  or  "brew,"  according  to  the  view  which  one  may  take  of  the 
resulting  liquor,  would  seem  to  be  here  used  in  the  sense  of  "  to  pound." 

6.  In  this  simple  Song  the  Territorial  C.wners  of  Yoshino  beg  the 
Monarch  to  deign  to  partake  of  the  zake  which  they  have  made. 


[sECr.    CIX. — EMPEROR    O-JlN    (PARX     \T. — VARIOUS    DEEDs)  ] 

In  this  august  reign  were  graciously  established  the 
Fisher  Tribe,*  the  Mountain  Tribe,^  the  Mountain  Warden 
Tribe,^  and  the  Ise  Tribe.^  ^.^^i'^  the  Pool  of  Tsurugi 
was  made.     Again    there    came    over    [to    Japan]    some 
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people  from  Shiragi.  Therefore  His  Augustness  the 
Noble  Take-uchi,  having  taken  them  with  him  and  set 
them  to  labour  on  pools  and  embankments,  made  the 
Pool  of  Kudara.*^ 


1.  Ama-be  (written  ^g|{  and  read  Cna-be  in  the  Old  Printed  Edition 
and  in  the  edition  of  1687,  and  perhaps  better  rendered  **  Sea-Tribe.") 
The  name  of  this  guild  or  clan  does  not  seem  to  have  remained,  like  the 
two  mentioned  together  with  it,  as  a  "  gentile  name." 

2.  Yama-be.  Motowori  thinks  that  this  word  has  crept  Into  the 
text  erroneously  through  the  influence  of  that  next  mentioned,  as  the 
functions  of  the  tribes  or  guilds  thus  separately  named  were  identical, 
llie  differentiation  mpy  have  taken  place  after  the  terms  had  come  to  be 
used  as  <<  gentile  names." 

3.  Yama-moribe. 

4.  Ise-be.    Nothing  is  known  of  this  tribe  or  guild. 

5.  Doubtless  so  named  after  the  Korean  labourers  employed  upon 
it, — Kudara  and  Shiragi,  as  different  parts  of  the  same  peninsula,  being 
confounded  in  thought. 


[sECr.    ex. — EMPERO   O-JIN   (PART   VII. — TRIBUTE  252 

FROM    KOREA).] 

Again    King    Sho-ko,*    the    Chieftain    of  the    land    of 
Kudara,  sent  as    tribute    by    Achi-kishi*  one  stallion  and 

one  mare.      (This  Achi-kishi  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Achikl  Scribes.'*) 

Again  he  sent  as  tribute  a  cro.ss-svvord,^  and  likewise 
a  large  mirror.  Again  he  was  graciously  bidden'*  to 
send  as  tribute  a  wise  man,  if  there  were  any  such  in 
the  land  of  Kudara.  Therefore  receiving  the  [Imperial] 
commands,  he  sent  as  tribute  a  man  named  Wani-kishi,° 
and  likewise  by  this  man  he  sent  as  tribute  the  Confu- 
cian Analects"  in  ten  volumes  and  the  Thousand  Charac- 
ter   Essay**    in    one   volume, — altogether  eleven  volumes. 
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253  (This  Wani-kishi  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Fumi  Grandees.)^     Again    he 

sent  as  tribute  two  artisans, — a  smith  from  Kara    named 
Taku-so^^    and  a  weaver  from  Go^^  named  Sai-so." 


y 


'•     Rfl'fi'i*  according  to  the  Japanese  kana  spelling,  Seu-ko. 

2'  Pn[^nS$'  Other  forms  of  the  nam::  are  Ajihi  and  Ato^i^  and 
aU  three  are  but  attempts  at  transcribing  phon.tically  into  Japanese  a 
Korean  name,  the  proper  charact:rs  for  which  are  not  given.  |5i  '^ 
not  properly  part  of  the  name,  b.t  is  simply  an  official  title  ({ip  here 
stands  for  J;). 

3.  Achiki  no  ftimi'bito.  luuni-bifo  (abbreviated  to  Fnbifo)  became  a 
"  gentile  name." 

4.  See  Sect.  XLV,  Note  5. 

5.  Q'd.i  by  the  Japanese  Emperor. 

6.  Here  written  phonetically  ^jHri'S$i  ^"^  properly,  fEtttij  '•<^-» 
"the  Official  Wang  In."     He  is  generally  spoken  of  simply  as   U\iiii. 

7-  fftS-  ("  -^"'^  ^^'>"  o^  according  to  the  Japanese  pronunciation 
"  Rongor) 

8.  ^^%'  (*'  Ch^ien  Tzn  WPn^^  or  according  to  the  Japanese 
pronunciation  "  Sen-ji-mow^^)  See  the  translator's  remarks  on  this  subject 
in  the  Introduction,  p.  xliii.  The  "  Chronicles  "  more  prudently  mention 
only  "  various  classics." 

9.  Fwni  no  obito.  Fumi  slgn'fies  "  any  written  document,"  so  that 
this  "  gentile  name  "  is  equivalent  tj  our  word  "  scribe." 

10.  .^IK'  The  transliteration  of  this,  as  of  all  other  suc'i  names 
here  occurring,  is  the  Sinico- Japanese  transliteration.  Kara  'Korea)  is 
written  (f. 

11.  5i  (^^">  Jap-  ^o)y  0"e  of  the  stales  into  whicli  China  was 
divided  during  the  third  century  of  our  era.  A  draper's  shop  is  ttill 
called  go-fuku-ya,  i.e.,  "  Wu-garment-house  "  in  memory  of  the  introduction 
of  wearing  apparel  from  that  country. 

12.    Wjk' 
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[sect.    CXI. — EMPEKOR    O-JIN    (PART   VIII. — THE   EMPEROR 

intoxicated).] 

Again  there  came  over  [to  Japan]  the  ancestor  of  the 
Hada  Rulers/  the    ancestor   of  the    Aya  Suzerains,^  and 
likewise  a    man    who    knew    how    to    distil    liquor,    and 
whose  name  was  Nim-pan,'  while   another  name  for  him 
was  Susukori.^    So    this    [man]    Susukori    distilled   some 
great    august  liquor,    and   presented    it   to  the  Heavenly 
Sovereign,    who,    excited    with    the    great   august   liquor 
that  had  been  presented  to  him  augustly  sang,  saying : 
**  I  have  become  intoxicated  with  the  august 
liquor    distilled    by    Susukori.      I  have  be- 
come intoxicated  with  the    soothing  liquor, 
with  the  smiling  liquor."* 
On    his    walking    out    singing    thus,    he    hit    with   his  254 
august   stafif  a    large   stone    in    the  middle   of  the  Ohc- 
saka®    road,    upon    which    the    stone    ran  away.     So  the 

proverb    says :     **  Hard    stones  get  out   of  a    drunkard's 
way." 


1.  /iada  na  niiyatitikoy  tK^»  a  "gentile  name."  Hada  is  Ihe  native 
Japanese  word  iiscd  as  the  equivalent  of  tlie  Chinese  name  |||,  Chin* 
lis  origin  is  uncertain. 

2.  Aya  tto  atahe  Xfi*  a  *' gentile  name."  The  use  of  Aya  to 
represent  the  Chinese  name  ^,  Hatiy  is  as  difficult  to  account  for  as  is 
that  of  llada  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Note. 

3.  tW*  Another  and  more  Japanese-like  reading,  Nihoy  is  invented 
by  Motowori ;  but  the  older  editors  read  Nim-pan  according  to  the  usual 
Sin -co*  Japanese  sound  of  the  characters.  The  modern  Korean  reading 
would  be  In-pon. 

4.  Written  phonetically  ^^ft*^. 

5.  Thus  translated,  this  Song  is  too  clear  to  need  any  explanation. 
The  lines,  however,  which  are  rendered  by  **  with  the  toothing  liquor, 
with  the  smiling  liquor." — in  Japanese  koto  nngtt  ski  ive-gushi-ni^ — are  in 
reality  extremely  obscure,  and  Moribc  ufidcrstands  them  to  signify,  "  Oh! 
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how  difficult  it  is  for  me  to  speak !  Oh  !  how  ill  at  case  I  aiu !''  In 
order  to  do  so  he  has,  however,  to  change  and  add  to  the  text ;  and  the 
translator,  though  not  sure  of  being  in  the  right  path,  has  preferred  to 
follow  Motoworiy  whose  interpretation,  without  requiring  any  such  extreme 
measures,  yet  gives  a  very  plausible  sense. 
6.    Fee  Sect.  LXIV,  Note  25. 


SECT.    CXII. — EMPEROR   0-J£N    (PART    IX. — TROUBLES   WHICH 

FOLLOWED    HIS   DECEASE).] 

So  after  the  decease  of  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  His 
Augustness  Ohosazaki,  in  conformity  with  "the  Heavenly 
Sovereign's  commands,  ceded  the  Empire  to  Uji-no-waki- 
iratsuko.  Thereupon  His  Augustness  Ohoyama-mori,  dis- 
obeying the  Heavenly  Sovereign's  commands,  and  anxi- 
ous in  spite  thereof  to  obtain  the  Empire,  had  the  design 
to  slay  the  Prince^  his  younger  brother,  secretly  raised 
an  army,  and  prepared  to  attack  him.  Then  His 
Augustness  Oho-sazaki,  hearing  that  his  elder  brother 
had  prepared  an  army,  forthwith  despatched  a  messenger 
to  apprise  Uji-no-waki-iratsuko.  So,  startled  at  the  news, 
[the  latter]  set  troops  in  ambush  by  the  river-bank,  and 
likewise,  after  having  drawn  a  fence  of  curtains  and 
raised  a  tent  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  placed  there  publicly 
on  a  throne^  one  of  his  retainers  to  pretend  that  he  was 
the  King,'^  the  manner  in  which  all  the  official^**  rever- 
entially went  and  came  being  just  like  that  [usual]  in  the 
King's  presence.  And  moreover,  preparing  for  the  time 
255  when  the  King  his  elder  brother^  should  cross  the  river, 
he  arranged  and  decorated  a  boat  and  oars,  and  more- 
over^* ground  [in  a  mortar]  the  root  of  the  Kadzura 
japonica^  and  having  taken  the  slime  of  its  juice,  rubbed 
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therewith  the  grating"  inside  the  boat,  so  as  to  make 
any  who  should  tread  on  it  fall  down,  and  then  himself** 
put  on  a  cloth  coat  and  trowsers,  and  having  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  common  fellow,  stood  in  the  boat 
holding  tllfc  oar.  Hereupon,  when  the  King  his  elder 
brother,  having  hid  his  troops  in  ambush  and  put  on 
armour  beneath  his  clothes,  reached  the  river-bank  and 
was  about- to  get  into  the  boat,  he  gazed  at  the  grandly 
decorated  place  [o'n  the  hill],  thought  the  King  his 
younger  brother  was  sitting  on  the  throne,  being  alto- 
gether ignorant  [of  the  fact]  that  he  was  standing  in 
the  boat  holding  the  oar,  and  forthwith  asked  the  fellow 
who  was  holding  the  oar,  saying :  **  It  has  been  reported 
to  me  that  on  this  mountain  there  is  a  large  and  angry 
boar.  I  wish  to  take  that  boar.  Shall  I  peradventure 
get  that  boar?"  Then  the  fellow  holding  the  oar  replied, 
saying:  "  Thou  canst  not."  Again  he  asked,  saying: 
'•  Foi  what  reason  ?"  [The  boat-man]  answered,  saying  : 
"  He  is  not  to  be  got,  however  often  and  in  however 
many  places  he  be  chased.  Wherefore  I  say  that  thou 
canst  not  [catch  him  cither]."  When  they  had  crossed 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  river,  [Prince  Uji-no-waki- 
iratsuko]  caused  the  boat  to  be  tilted  over,  and  [his 
cider  brother]  to  fall  into  the  water."  Then  forthwith 
he  rose  to  the  surface,  and  floated  down  with  the 
current.  Forthwith,  as  he  floated,  he  sang,  saying : 
**  Whoever  is  swiftest  among  the  boatmen 
of  the  Uji  ferry  will  come  to  me."''* 
Thereupon  the  troops  that  had  been  hidden  on  the  256 
river-bank  rose  up  simultaneously  on  this  side  and  on 
that  side,  and  fixing  their  arrows  [in  their  bows],  Jet 
him  go  floating  down.     So  he  sank  on  reaching  Kawara 
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Point."  So  on  their  searching  with  hooks  ^-  the  place 
where  lie  had  sunk,  [the  liuuk-s]  .struck  on  the  armour 
inside  his  clothes,  and  made  a  rattling  sound.*-  So  the 
place  was  called  hy  the  name  of  Kawara  Point.  Then 
when  they  hooked  up'^  his  bones,  the  youifger  King 
sang  saying : 

**  Catalpa  bow,  Evonymus  standing  by  the 
ferry-bank  of  Uji !  My  heart  had  thought 
to  cut  [you],  my  heart  had  thought  to 
take  [you]  ;  but  at  the  base  methought  of 
the  lord,  at  the  extremity  methought  of  the 
younger  sister ;  grievously  methought  k>{ 
this,  sorrowfully  methought  of  that ;  and 
I  came  [back]  without  cutting  i^, — the 
Catalp.i  bow,  the  Jivonymusy^^ 
257  So  the  bones  of  I  lis  Augustness  Oho-yama-n\ori  were 
buried  on  the  Nara^"    mountain.     His    Augustness    Oho- 

yama-mori   (was  Ihe  ancestor  of  llie  Dukes  of  Unkatii,'^    ihe    Dukes 
of  lleki,!**  and  Ihe  Dukes  of  ilariharaj^') 


1.  /'i',^-'  This  is  Ihe  only  passage  in  the  work  where  Ihis  expression 
occurs.  Vji-tto-ivaki-iratsuko  is  the  personage  thus  designated. 

2.  'Ihe  same  expression  has  been  in  Sect.  XXXI  (near  Note  16) 
rendered  "  couch."     The  characters  in  the  original  are  J^flc  o'  48Sc- 

3.  J.e.f  I ji-no'ionkhiratstiko. 

4.  The  Chinese  phrase  U*b*,  *' the  hundred  officials,"  is  here  used. 

5.  ().(/.,  his  Augustntss  Oho-yama-mori. 

6.  The  text  has  the  character  45*,  which,  in  combination  with  the 
|)riccdinj  worsts  "oars,"  gives  the  sense  of  "oarsman,"  "boatman."  But 
Mntowori  reasonably  su«»gests  that  it  is  an  error  for  >/J;,  the  grass-hand 
lorms  of  the  two  characters  closely  resembling  each  other,  and  ^\  making 
much  better  seni.e ;  for  who  would  talk  of  "  decorating 'an  oarsman?" 

7.  A  b.\ml)oo  grating. 

8.  I.itcra'lv  "that  kini-'s  sun." 

y.     It  mu^t  be    understood    that    I'ji-no-waki-iratsuko    and    hib    men, 
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having  planned  to  act  thus,  were  on  their  guard,    and    did   not    fall   into 
the  water  as  did  Oho-yama-mori,  who  was  taken  unawares. 

10.  This  is  Motowori*s  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  Song,  which  he 
interprets  as  a  request  for  help  to  some  friendly  boatman.  Moribe  adopts 
quite  a  different  view,  and  thinks  that  the  drowning  prince  is  rather 
giving  vent  to  sentiments  of  pride  and  defiance.  He  says  (speaking  in 
the  Prince's  name):  "  It  is  not  that  I  have  been  capsized  out  of  tlie  boat 
into  the  river,  but  tint  I  am  swimming  off  after  a  pole  which  has  fallen 
into  the  water.  If  there  be  any  strong  and  willing  fellows  among  my 
partizans,  let  them  swim  after  me."  It  must  be  explained  that  the  word 
rendered  "  boatmen "  in  the  translation  is  literally  "  pole-takers "  (or, 
according  to  Moribc's  view,  **  to  take  a  pole  ").  Motowori's  interpretation 
seems  to  do  less  violence  to  the  wording  of  the  original,  and  Moribe's 
has  not  even  the  merit  of  accounting  for  the  use  of  the  Future  komu 
where  the  Imperative  kone  would  b*  what  we  should  naturally  expect. — 
C/i  is  preceded  by  the,  in  this  context,  untranslatable  Pillow-Word 
chihayabtirti  (see  "Dictionary  of  Pillow-Words,"  s.v.\ 

11.  Kawara  no  sa/ti.  The  author,  in  the  next  sentence,  derives 
this  name  from  the  rattling  sound  made  by  the  hooks  as  tliey  struck  on 
the  armour.  Put  there  seems  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Arawi 
Ilakuseki's  view  thit  kawara  is  an  old  word  itself  signifying  "armour.". 

12.  The  word  kagi  here  used  occurs  elsewhere  to  denote  the  hooks 
employed  for  fastening  doors,  and  in  later  times  took  the  specific  mean- 
ing of  "  key." 

13.  Literally,  «  sounded  kaivara^ 

14.  The  text  has  the  characters  i^^.  But  Motowori  says  that  ^ 
stands  for  ^,  and  that  we  must  interpret  the  passage  to  mean  that  they 
scratched  [aboi.t  to  find]  and  take  out  [his  corpse]. 

15.  The  signification  of  this  Song  is:  "I  came  here  meaning  to  kill 
thee  as  I  might  cut  down  and  kill  that  Cataipa  tree,  that  EvonvmiiSy 
growing  on  the  river-bank.  But  the  thought  of  our  father  and  of  thy 
sister  (or  wife)  touc.ed  me  with  pity,  and  I  return  without  having  drawn 
my  bow  at  thee." — Uji  is  preceded  by  the  untranslatable  Pillow-Word 
chihayahito  (see  Dictionary  of  Pillow- Words "  s.v.; — Motowori  reads  it 
chihaya-hifo  without  the  nigori). — The  words  adzttsa-yumi  tuaywniy  here 
respectively  rendered  ^^  Cataipa  bow"  and  ^^  Evonymus^'  are  difficult,  and 
the  doult  as  to  whether  we  should  understand  the  prince  to  be  speaking 
simply  of  the  trees,  or  to  intend  likewise  to  allude  to  his  bow  which 
was  made  of  the  wood  of  one  of  those  trees,  is  probably  not  to  be 
settled,  as  the.  words  in  question  have  always  oscillated  between  Ihc   two 
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meanings,  and  liere  evulcntly  contain  a  double  allusioti.  Molowort  thinks 
that  the  first  of  the  two  forms  only  a  sort  of  Pillow-Word  for  the 
second. — The  wr.rd  rendered  "bank,"  inac.ordance  with  Moribe's  sugges- 
tion, is  literally  "reach." — No  special  importance  must  be  attached  to 
the  expressions  "  base  "  (or  "  main  part ")  and  »*  extremity,"  though  they 
may  doubtless  be  thought  to  allude  to  the  father  ani  s'ster,  the  recollec- 
tion of  whom  sofiened  the  victorious  younger  brother's  heart.  The  word 
iranakekti^  rendered  "  gritvously,"  is  of  not  quite  certain  interpretation. — 
It  must  be  understood  that  though,  by  overturning  the  bont,  Uji-no-waki- 
iratsuko  did  const luctively  cause  Oho-yama-mori's  death,  he  did  not 
actually  shoot  at  and  slay  him  when  in  the  water,  but  followed  down 
the  river-side  lamenting  over  what  had  happened. — Tliis  Song  is  singled 
out  by  Moribe  for  special  praise. 
i6.    See  .^>ct.  LXXII,  Note  23. 

17.  Tohotafumi  (Totomi).     In  the  original  Hijikata  no  kimi. 

18.  Ileki  no  khni.     Of  Heki  nothing  is   known. 

19.  Harihara  no  kimi.     In  Tohotafumi.      Ifarihara  signifies  "  alder 
plantation." 


[sect.  CXIir. — EMPKROR  d-JIN  (PART  X. — PRINCES   OHO-SAZAKI 
AND    UJI-NO-WAKI-IRATSUKO   CEDE   THE   EMPIRE 

TO   EACH   other).] 

Thereupon  while  the  two  Deities '  His  Aiigustiicss 
Oho-sazaki  and  Uji-no-waki-iratsuko  were,  each  of  them, 
ceding  the  Empire  to  the  other,-  a  fisherman*  came  with 
a  great  feast  as  tribute.^  So  they  each  resigned  it  to 
the  other.  So  the  ekier  brother  refused  it,  and  caused 
258  it  to  be  offered  to  the  younger  brother,  and  the  younger 
brother  refu.sed  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  offered  to  the 
ckler  brother,  during  which  mutual  cedings  many  days 
elapsed.  As  such  mutual  ceding  took  place  not  [only] 
once  or  twice,  the  fisherman  wept  from  the  fatigue  of 
going  backwards  and    forwards.      So   the    proverb   says; 
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Ah!  the  fisherman  weeps  on  account  of  his  own 
things.'**  Meanwhile  Uji-no-waki-iratsuko  died  early.^ 
So  His  Augustness  Oho-sazaki  did  rule  the  Empire. 

1.  It  is  not  actually  the  word  hiwi,  "  deity,"  that  is  here  used  in 
the  origin xl,  but  hashira,  which  is  the  Auxiliary  Numeral  for  Dei'ies. 

2.  Neither  being  w  Uing  to  accept  the  Imperial  dignity. 

3.  Or,  **some  fishermen,"    and  similarly  in  the  Plural  throughout. 

4.  I.e.,  came  to  present  fish  to  1 1  is  Majesty. 

5.  Motowori  is  probably  r=ghi  in  saying  that  the  point  of  this 
proverb  lies  in  the  consideration  that,  whereas  people  in  general  weep 
for  that  which  they  have  not,  this  fisherman  wopt  on  occoimt  of  tlie 
trouble  which  was  caused  to  him  by  the  fish  which  he  had. 

6.  Or,  "died  first."  The  use  in  this  place  of  the  character  J|^, 
properly  confined  to  the  meaning  of  the  "  death  of  an  Emperor,"  is 
remarkable.  See  Motowori's  observations  on  the  point  in  Vol.  XXXIII, 
pp.  78-80. 


[sect.      CXIV. — EMPEROR     OJIN      (PART     XI.— AMA-NO-nNBOKO 

CROSSES   OVER   TO   JAPAN).] 

Moreover  of  old  there  had  been  [a  man]  called  by  the 
name  of  Ama-no-hi-boko,^  child  of  the  ruler  of  the  land 
of  Shiragi.  This  person  crossed  over  here  [to  Japan]. 
The  reason  of  his  crossing  over  here  was  [this]:  In  the 
land  of  Shiragi  there  was  a  certain  lagoon,*  called  by 
the  name  of  the  Agu  Lagoon.^  On  the  bank  of  this 
lagoon^  a  certain  poor  girl  was  [taking  her]  midday 
sleep.  Tunc  soils  radii,  coelesti  arcui  similes,  in  privates 
partes  impegerunt.  Again  there  was  a  certain  poor  man,  259 
who,  thinking  this  occurrence ''  strange,  constantly  watch- 
ed the  woman's  behaviour.  So  the  woman,  having  c.  n- 
ceived  from  the  time  of  that  midday  sleep,  gave  birth  to 
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a  red  jewel.  Tlien  the  poor  man  who  had  watched  her 
begged  [to  be  allowed]  to  take  the  jewel,  and  kept  it 
constantly  wrapped  up  by  his  side.**  This  person,  havinj^ 
planted  a  rice-field  in  a  valley,"  had  loaded  a  cow®  with 
food  for  the  labourers,  and  was  getting  into  the  middle 
of  the  valley,  when  he  met  the  ruler's  son,  Ania-no-hi- 
boko,  who  thereupon  asked  him,  saying  :  *'  Why  enterest 
thou  the  valley  with  a  load  of  food  upon  a  cow.  Thou 
wilt  surely  kill  this  clw  and  eat  her."  Forthwith  he 
seized  the  man  and  was  about  to  put  him  into  prison, 
when  the  man  replied,  saying :  *'  I  was  not  going  to 
kill  the  cow.  I  was  simply  taking  food  to  the  people  in 
the  fields."  But  still  [the  ruler's  child]  would  not  let 
him  go.  Then  he  undid  the  jewel  [which  hung]  at  his 
side,  and  [therewith]  bribed  [the  ruler's  child].  So  [the 
latter]  let  the  poor  man  go,  brought  the  jewel  [homo], 
and  placed  it  beside  his  couch.  Forthwith  it  was  trans- 
formed into  a  beautiful  maiden,  whom  he  straightway 
wedded,  and  made  his  chief  wife.  Then  the  niaidcn 
perpetually  prepared  all  sorts  of  dainties  with  which  she 
constantly  fed  her  husband.  So  the  ruler's  child  [grew] 
proud  in  his  heart,  and  reviled  his  wife.  But  the  woman 
said  ;  "  I  am  not  a  woman  who  ought  to  be  the  wife  of 
such  as  thou.  I  will  go  to  the  land  of  my  ancestors;" — 
and  forthwith  she  secretly  embarked  in  a  boat,  and  fled 
away  across  here  [to  Japan],    and    landed^    at    Naniha.'^ 

(lliis  is  ihe  dAiy  called  princess    Akaru,ii  who  dwells  in   the    shrine    of 

nime-gosoi2  at  Nanihi.)  Thereupon  Ame-no-hi-boko,  hearing 
260  of  his  wife's  flight,  forthwith  pursued  her  across  hither, 
and  was  about  to  arrive  at  Naniha,  when  the  Deity  of 
the  passage*"^  prevented  his  entrance.  So  he  went  back 
again,  and  landed  in  the  country  of  Tajima." 
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1.  Or,  recording  to  Molowc»ri's  reading,  Ame  tto-hi-bol'o.  The  charrc- 
ters  in  the  text,  Jii^^^t  s'gnify  "heavenly  sun-spe.r."  lUit  the 
h  ironymous  characters  ^t||''j|t'*  ^''^^^  which  the  name  is  written  in  the 
'*  Gleanings  fron  Ancient  Story,"  and    which    are    approved    of   both    by 

Motowofi   and   by    Tanigaha   Shi>  i,    signify    **  fisherman's    chamivcypnris 
s  )ear." 

2.  Apparently  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  there  was  "  a 
laijoon ;"  but  st.ll  the  one  (— )  in  this  context  is  curous,  and  Motowori 
retains  it  ^^  hito-tsu  no  in  the  Japanese  reading.  *  A  certain'*  sccn.s 
best  to  render  its  force  in  English,  as  again  in  the  following  sentences, 
where  Motowori  interprets  it  by  the  character  jj.  It  is  of  strangely 
frequent  recurrence  in  the  opening  sentences  of  this  Section,  which  arc 
aLogether  peculiar  in  syle. 

3.  Agtt-numa.    The  meaning  of  this  name  is  unknown. 

4.  The    Old    Printed    Edition    has    the    word    "mud"    instead   i«f 

"  la«;oon." 

5.  L'terally,  "  this  appearance." 

6.  L  terally,  "  attached  to  his  loins." 

7.  The  words  rendered  "in  a  valley"  are  in  the  text  Ul^^RU,  of 
which  the  commentators  find  it  difficult  to  mnke  proper  Japanese.  The 
translator  has  followed  them  in  neglect'ng  the  character  Uj,  mountain." 

^8.  Or  bull,  or  bullock;  for  Japanese  does  not  distinguiah  Genders. 

9.  Literally,  "  stopped." 

10.  .See  Sect.  XLIV,  Note  26. 

11.  AkarU'him€y  i.e.,  "Brilliant  PririCCss." 

12.  The  signification  of  this  name  is  ol>:cure.  Motowori  idenl'.lies 
the  place  witli  the  modern  Kodzu  (J^tt^). 

13.  I.e. J  the  water-god  of  the  sei  ncac  Naiiilia. 

14.  Sec  Sect.  LXXIV,  Nute  i. 


[sect.    cxv. — EMPEROR    5-JIN     (PART   XII. — DESCENDANTS     OF 
AMA-NO-III-BOKO,    AND   TREASURES    BROUGHT   BV    IIIM).] 

Forthwith  staying  in  that  country,  he  wedded  Saki- 
tsu-mi,*  daughter  of  Tajima-no-matawo,^  and  begot  a 
child:  Tajima-morosuku.'*  The  latter's  child  was  Tajirna- 
lii'iie.^      The    latter's    child    was    Tajima-hinaraki.^     The 
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latter's  chiklren  were  Tajima-mori/'  next  Tajiina-hitaka," 
next  Kiyo-hiko'*  (three  Deities).^  This  Kiyo-hiko  wedded 
Tagima-no-mehi,^"  and  begot  children  :  Suga-no-morowo," 
next  his  younger  sister  Suga-kama-yui*a-domi.'^  So  the 
above  mentioned  Tajima-hitaka  wedded  his  nice  Yura-domi, 
and  begot  a  child  :  Her  Augustness  Princess  Takanuka  of 

^^*  KadzurakiJ^        (This    was    the    august    parent  »^    of    Her    Augustness 

Princess  Okinaga-iaras-hi.)  So  the  things  which  Ama-no-hi- 
boko  brought  over  here,  and  which  were  called  the 
"  precious  treasures,"  *^  were  :  two  strings  of  pearls  ;  "'* 
likewise  a  wave-shaking  scarf,  a  wave-cutting  scarf,  a 
wind-shaking  scarf,  and  a  wind-cutting  scarf;*'  likewise  a 
mirror  of  the  offing  and  a  mirror  of    the    shore,** — eight 

articles   in   all.      (These  are  the  Eight  Great  Deities  of  Idzushi.) 


1.  This  name  may  mean  "hicky  ears,"  or  •'possessor  of  luck;""but 
it  is  obscure,  and  is  moreover  in  the  "  Chronicles  "  (where 'it  isjgiven  as 
the  name,  not  of  the  daughter,  but  of  the  faiher)  read  Ma^u-tsu-mi, — a 
reading  which  will  not  bear  either  of  these  interpretations. 

2.  Mataivo  seems  to  signify  "  complete  (;>.,  healthy  or^^vigorous) 
male."  Ol>serve  that  the  word  Tajima  enters  into  ihe^  designations  of 
most  of  his  descendants. 

3.  In  the  "Chronicles"  Morosuke^  and  elsewhere  Morosugi,  The 
etymology  of  these  names  is  obscure  except  that  of  the  last-meutioned, 
which  signifies  "  many  cryptomerias." 

4.  Hi-ne  may  perhaps  signify  **  wondrous  lord." 

5.  The  meaning  of  this  name  is  obscure,  but  that  of  IJina-rashi- 
hiine  in  Sect.  XXYI  (Note  19)  may  be  compared. 

6.  See  Sect.  LXXIV,  Note  i. 

7.  Hi-taka  may  signifiy  either  **  sun-height  "  or  "wondrous  height." 

8.  This  name  signifies  "  pure  prince." 

9.  As  usual,  it  is  not  tlie  actual  woid  Deity  that  is  used,  but  the 
Auxiliary  Numeral  for  Deities. 

10.  Tagima  is  the  name  of  a  place,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
province  of  Tajima.     The  signification  of  mchi  is  quite  obscure. 

II.    Sn^a  may  either  be    the  name  of  place  in  Tajima,  as   proposed 
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by  Motowori,  or  identical  with  the  Suja  of  Sect.  XIX,     Thejncauing  of 
Morowo  is  obscure. 

12.  The  signification  of  this  name  is  obscure.  l>ut  Suga,  Kama, 
and  Vura  are  apparently  the  names  of  places. 

13.  Kaduiraki  no  Takanuka-hime,  Kadzuraki  is  the  name  of  a  de- 
partment, and  Takanuka  that  of  a  place  in  that  department,  in  the 
province  of  V'amato. 

14.  Literally,  "ancestress."  But  see  Sect.  XXII,  Note  4.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Okinaga'tarashi-hime  was  the  Empress  Jin-j;o. 

15.  Literally,  "treasures  of  jewels." 

16.  Or,  "beads." 

17.  /.^.,  a  scarf  to  raise  the  waves  and  a  scarf  to  still  the  waves,  a 
scarf  to  raise  the  wind  and  a  scarf  to  still  the  wind.  Conf,  the  magic 
scarfs  mentioned  near  the  beginning  of  Sect.  XXIII,  by  waving  winch  the 
Deity  Master-of-the-Great-Land  {pho-kuni-nushi)  kept  off  the  snakes,  the 
w:tsps  and  the  centipedes. 

18.  This  seems  to  be  the  signification  of  the  origin  il  terms  oki  tsu 
kn^arni  and  hi  tiu  kagami,  but  we  are  not  hereby  heli>ed  to  a  very  clear 
understanding  oi  the  nature  of  the  articles  which  the  author  meant  to 
describe.  The  parallel  passage  of  the  "Chronicles"  tells  us  of  a  "sun, 
mirror."  Indeed  it  enumerates  the  "  eight  precious  treasures "  in  a 
manner  that  diverges  a  great  deal  from  the  account  given  in  thee 
"  Records." 

19:  Or,  the  "Eight-fold  Great  Deity."  As  has  already  frequently 
been  remarked,  the  distinction  which  wc  so  rigorously  draw  between 
Singular  and  Plural  does  not  occupy  the  Japan.se  mind,  and  "  eight  "  and 
"  eight-fold  "  are  taken  to  mean  much  the  same  thing.  In  the  following 
sentence  we  find  these  eight  deities  (or  this  eight-fold  deity)  spuken  of 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  necessitate  the  use  of  the  Singular  Number  in 
the  translation.  Motowori  supposes  that  they  (or  he)  took  the  form  of  a 
young  man  (as  in  several  other  legends)  to  become  the  father  of  the 
Goddess  mentioned  iu  the  text. — IJzmhi  seems  to  signify  "  wonderful 
stone." 


-1 
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[sect.    CXVI. — EMPEKOR   5-JIN    (PARf    XIII. — THE     YOUTll-OF- 
THE-GLOVV-ON-THE-AUTUMN-MOUNTAINS   AND  THE   YOlTll- 
OF-THE-HAZE-ON-THE-SPRING-MOUNTAINS).] 

So  this  Deity  had  a  daughter    whose    name    was    the 
Deity  Maiden-of-Idzushi.^     So  eighty    Deities    wished    to 

262  obtain  this  Maiden-of-Idzushi  in  marriage,  but  none  of 
them  could  do  so."'  Hereupon  there  were  two  Deities, 
brothers,  of  whom  the  elder  was  called  the  Youth-of- 
the-Glow-on-the- Autumn-Mountains,'  and  the  younger  w^as 
named  the  Youth-of-the-Haze-on-the-Spring-Moiintains.^ 
So  the  elder  brother  said  to  the  younger  brother ; 
*'  Though  1  beg  for*  the  Maiden  of  Idzushi,  I  cannot 
obtain  her  in  marriage.  Wilt  thou  [be  able]  to  obtain 
her?"  lie  answered,  saying:  *' I  will  easily  obtain  her.' 
Then  the  elder  brother  said:  "If  thou  shalt  obtain  this 
maiden,  I  will  take*  off  my  upper  and  lower  garments, 
and  distill  liquor  in  a  jar  of  my  own  height/'  and  pre- 
pare all  the  things  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  rivers" 
[,and  give  them  to  thee]  in  payment  of  the  wager/' 
Then  the  younger  brother  told  his  mother  everything 
that  the  elder  brother  had  said.  Forthwith  the  mother, 
having  taken  wistaria-fibre,  wove  and  sewed  in  the  space 
of  a  single  night  an  upper  garment  and  trowsers,  and 
also  socks  and  boots,  and  likewise  made  a  bow  and 
arrows,  and  clothed  him  in  this  upper  garment,  trowsers, 

263  etc.,  made  him  take  the  bow  and  arrows,  and  sent  him 
to  the  maiden's  house,  where  both  his  apparel  and  the 
bow  and  arrows  all  turned  into  wistaria-blossoms.  There- 
upon the  Youth-of-the-Haze-on-the-Spring-Mountains  hung 
up  the  bow  and  arrows  in  the  maiden's  privy.  Then, 
when  the  Maiden-of-Idzushi,  thinking  the  blossoms 
strange,  brought  them  [home,  the  Youth-of-the-Hazc-on- 
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thc-Spring-Mountaiiis]  followed  behind  the  maiden  into 
the  house,  and  forthwith  wedded  iier.  So  she  gave  birth 
to  a  child.®  Then  he  spoke  to  his  elder  brother,  saying  : 
"  I  have  obtained  the  Maiden-of-Idzuslii."  Thereupon 
the  elder  brother,  vexed  that  the  younger  brother  should 
have  wedded  her,  did  not  pay  the  things  he  had  wager- 
ed. Then  when  [the  younger  brother]  complained  to  his 
mother,  his  august  parent  replied,  saying  :  '*  During  my 
august  life  the  Deities  indeed  are  to  be  well  imitated  ; 
moreover  it  must  be  because  he  imitates  mortal  men^ 
that  he  does  not  pay  those  things."  Forthwith,  in  her 
anger  with  her  elder  child,  she  took  a  jointed  bamboo^*^ 
from  an  island  in  the  River  Idzushi,  and  made  a  coarse 
basket  with  eight  holes,^^  and  took  stones  from  the 
river,  and  mixing  them  with  brine,  wrapped  them  in  the 
leaves  of  the  bamboo^^  and  caused  this  curse  to  be 
spoken :'"'  "  Like  unto  the  becoming  green  of  these 
bamboo-leaves,  [do  thou]  become  green  and  wither !  264 
Again,  like  unto  the  flowing  and  ebbing  of  this  brine,'^ 
[do  thou]  flow  and  ebb !  Again,  like  unto  the  sinking 
of  these  stones,  [do  thou]  sink  and  be  prostrate !" 
Having  caused  this  curse  to  be  spoken,  she  placed  [the 
basket]  over  the  smoke. '^  Therefore  the  elder  brother 
dried  up,  withered,  sickened,  and  lay  prostrate*"  for  the 
space  of  eight  years.  So  on  the  elder  brother  entreating 
his  august  parent  with  lamentations  and  tears,  she  forth- 
with caused  the  curse  to  be  reversed.*^  Thereupon  his 
body  became  sound**  as  it  had  been  before.     (This   is    the 

origin  of  the  term   *'•  a  divine  wagcr-payment."i9 


1.  Idzushi  wotcme  no  kami. 

2.  Lite  ally  "  e  ghty  Deities  wished  to  obtain  this  Maiden  of- Idzushi, 
but  none  could  \v<.d  [her]."     But  the  sense  is  thnt  given  in  the  tianslalitm. 
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3.  Aki-yama  no  shita-bi-wotoko.  'flie  explanation  of  the  name  Is 
that  given  by  Motowori  (following  Mabuchi),  who  sees  in  it  a  reference 
to  the  ruddy  brilliance  of  the  leaves,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of 
the  Japanese  woods  in  autumn.  The  Chinese  characters  used  hive, 
indeed,  the  signification  of  the  lower  ice  of  the  autnmn  mountains ;  hut 
<* lower  ice"  may  well  be  simply  phonetic  in  this  case. 

4.  Haru-yamu  no  kasumi-wotoko. 

5.  In  Japanese  kohedomo^  written  with  the  characters  Sl£«  r^^*"* 
haps  Motowori  is  right  in  s'.ipposing  this  Verb  to  have  been  originally 
identical  with  ko/ttrttf  "to  love"  (jjf,)  whose  corresponding  form  i-; 
kofttredomo.  If  so,  the  author  may  have  meant  to  make  his  hero  say, 
though  I  love  the  maiden,  etc."  But  it  is  better  to  be  guided  by  the 
characters,  and  to  suppose  that  he  referred  to  the  request  made  lo  her 
mother  to  grant  her  to  him. 

6.  Literally,  '*  compute  the  height  or  my  person  and  distill  I'quor 
in  a  jar." 

7.  /^.,  all  tl.e  valuable  produce  of  the  chase  and  of  the  fisheries, 
such  as  are  perpetually  mentioned  in  the  Shinto  "Rituals"  as  being 
presented  to  the  gods.  Thus  in  the  "  Service  of  the  Goddess  of  Foorl " 
(see  Mr.  Satow's  translation  in  Vol.  VII,  Pt.  IV,  p.  414  of  these 
"Transactions,"}  mc  read  that  the  worshipper  offered:  "as  to  things 
which  dwell  in  the  mountains — things  soft  of  hair  and  things  rough  of 
hair;  as  to  things  which  grow  in  the  great -field-plain — sweet  herlis  and 
bitter  herbs;  as  to  things  which  dwell  in  thj  blue-sea-plain — things  wide 
of  fin  ani  things  mrrow  of  fin,  down  to  weeds  of  the  offing  and  weeds 
and  weeds  of  the  shore." 

8.  Literally,  "one  child." 

9.  The  Japanese  original  of  tlie  words  here  unavoidably  rendered 
by  "mortal  men"  in  order  to  mark  the  antithesis  to  the  word  "Deities," 
has  been  more  literally  translated  by  *'  living  people "  in  an  earlier 
passage  of  the  work  (see  Sect.  IX,  Note  17).  The  signification  of  the 
entire  sentence  is:  During  my  lifetime,  thy  brother  should  be  careful  to 
imitate  Ihe  upright  conduct  of  the  gods.  For  if,  instead  of  doing  so,  he 
be  dishonest  and  untruthful  as  are  the  sons  of  mtn,  ii  will  be  at  his 
own  peril." 

10.  Or,  according  to  the  more  usual  reading,  "a  one-jointed  bam- 
boo ;"  but  in  either  case  the  meaning  is  obscure.  Motowori,  who  adopts 
the  reading  that  has  been  followed  in  the  translation,  suggests  that  the 
expression  may  simply  be  a  periphrasis  for  the  bamboo  in  general. 

*'•     AS%fl-     Motowori   remarks   that   the   word    "eight"  in  this 
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p!ace  (where,  to  indicate  a  considerable  number  ve  should  rather  expect 
"  eighty  ")  is  curious,  and  he  surmises  that  /\  may  be  an  error  for  ^y 
"  large."  The  word  "  coarse  "  itself  is  sufficient  to  show  tliat  the  aper- 
tuies  left  in^the  plaiting  of  the  basket  were  large. 

12.  Set'/,  of  which  the  basket  was  woven. 

13.  SciL  by^her  younger  son. 

14.  In  this  case,  as  Motowori  remarks,  it  is  the  sea- water  that  is 
intended  to  be  spoken  of,  whereas  the  allusion  in  the  previous  sentence 
is  to  hard  salt.  But  the  Japanese  language  uses  the  same  word  for  both, 
and^ihe  same^Cliinese  character  is  here  also  used  in  both  contexts.  For 
tins  curse  con/.  Sect.  XL  (Note  18  ef.  seq.)  and  Sect.  XLI. 

15.  Scil.  of  the  furnace  (kitchen)  in  the  younger  brother's  house,  as 
Motowori  suggests. 

16.  The  text  has  the  character  j^y  which  signifies  "to  wither"  or 
"dry  up"  (spoken  of  trees).  But  the^ translator  agrees  with  Motowori  in 
considering  it  to  be  in  all  probability  an  error  for  XK*  "  ^^  ^  prostrate; 
and  in  any  case  it  could  not  here  be  rendered  by  either  of  the  verbs 
"  dry  up  "  or  "  wither "  without  introducing  into  the  English  version  a 
tautology  which  does  not  exist  in  the  Japanese  original. 

17.  Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  obscure  original  sono 
tokohi'tio  wo  kahesashimeki  (^^i^KlB^).  Motowori  would  understand  it 
in  a  rather  more  specialized  sense  to  signify  that  "  she  caused  the  imple- 
ment of  the  curse    1'.^.,  the  basket)  to  he  taken  away." 

18.  Literally,  "  was  pacified." 

19.  Or,  if  we  take  ^  in  the  text  as  equivalent  to  4P»  "  this  is  the 
origin  of  "  divine  wager-payments." 


[sect.    CXVII. — EMPEROR    5-JIN    (PART    XVI. — GENEALOGIES).] 

Again  this  Heavenly  Sovereign  Homuda's^  august 
child  King  Waka-nukc-futa-mata  wedded  his  mother's 
younger  sister  Momo-shiki-iro-be,*  another  name  for 
whom  was  Her  Augustness  Oto-hime-ma-waka-hime/  and 
begot  children  :  Oho-iratsuko,**  another  name  for  whom  265 
was  King    Ohohodo  ;'^    next    her    Augustness    Osaka-no- 
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oho-naka-tsu-hime :  next  Tawi-no^naka-tsu-hime ;'  next 
Tamiya-nojnaka-tsu-hime;®  next  Fujihara-no-koto-fushi-no- 
ira-tsume;*  next  Queen  Torime  ;^^  next  King  Sane.^*     (Seven 

Kings   [and   Queens].'2i|    So    King   Oho-hodo    (was   the   ancestor  of  the 

Dukes  of  Mikuni,i3   the  Dukes  of   Hata^H   the   Dukes  of  Okinaga,i6  the 

Dukes  of  Sakabito  of  Sakata.i*   the   Dukes   of  Yamaji,i7  the  Dukes  of 

266  Meta  in  Tsukushi,"  and  the  Dukes  of  Fuse).w      Again   King  Netori 

wedded  his  younger  half-sister  the  Lady  Mihara,  and 
begot  children :  King  Naka-tsu-hiko  ;**  next  King  Iwa- 
shima.*^  (Two  Kings.)  Again  the  child  of  King  Kata- 
shiha**  was  King  Kunu.^ 

1.  /.^.,  the  Emperor  0-jin*s. 

2.  The  import  of  this  compound  is  not  clear. 

3.  J.e.t  "the  younger  princess,  the  truly  young  princess." 

4.  Le,y  "  the  great  lord." 

5.  OhO'hodo  ftp  miko.  The  signification  of  Oho-hodo  is  obscure. 
Motowori  surmises  it  to  have  been  originally  the  name  of  a  place. 

6.  /./.»  "  the  great  middle  princess  of  Osaka.  Osaka  is  the  name 
of  a  place  in  Yamato.  The  word  **  middle  "  should  by  the  analogy  of 
other  such  genealogies  indicate  the. fact  that  this  princess  was  the  fourth 
child  out  of  seven.  Here  however  she  is  mentioned  second,  and  the 
same  designation  is  applied  to  the  two  next  daughters.  There  is  evidently 
some  confusion  in  the  tradition. 

7*    /.^.|  '<  the  middle  princess  of  Tawi/' — a  place  in  Kahachi. 

8.  /^.,  the  middle  princess  of  Tamiya. 

9.  I.e.,  **  the  lady  Koto-fushi  of  Fuji-hara."     But   the   meaning  of 
KotO'fushi  is  obscure,  and  Motowori   surmises  it    to    be  an  alternative  or 
corrupt   form   of   Sotohoshi,     (For   the  celebrated    princess  of   the  latter 
name  see  Sect.  CXXXVII,  Note  9.)     Fujihara  is  the  name  of  a  plac^  in 
Vamato,  and  signifies  ''wistaria-moor." 

10.  Tofinie  no  miko.    This  name  is  obscure. 

11.  Sane  no  miko,    Motowori  believes  sane  to  stand  erroneously  for 
sami ;  but  both  forms  are  obscure. 

12.  The  Japanese  word  includes  both  genders. 
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13.  Mikuni  no  kiwi.  Mikuni  is  the  name  of  a  well-known  place 
in  the  province  of  Echizen.     It  signifies  "  three  countries/* 

14.  Hata  no  kimi.  There  are  several  places  called  Hata,  and  it  is 
not  known  which  of  them  is  here  intended.  The  signification  of  the 
name  is  also  uncertain. 

ft 

15.  Okinaga  no  kimi.    See  Sect.  LXII,  Note. 31. 

16.  Sakata  no  Saka-bilo  no  kimi.  This  is  Motowori's  restoration  of 
an  apparently  corrupt  text.  Sakata  and  Sakabito  are  both  taken  to  be 
names  (f  places,  the  first  of  a  district  in  Afumi,  the  second  of  a  place 
in  Settfu.  Sakabito  (JSA)  s^^i^s  &  ▼cry  curious  compound  fcr  the  name 
of  a  place.  Moreover  the  double  title  is  unusual,  and  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  word  <*  Dukes "  has  fallen  out  of  the  text,  and  that  in  reality 
twj  families  were  intended  to  be  spoken  of. 

17.  Yamaji  fio  kimi.  Yamaji  ("mountain  road")  is  supposed  by" 
Motowori  to  be  the  name  of  a  place, — perhnps  in  the  province  of  Higo. 

18.  Tsukushi  no  Mela  no  kimi.  Tsukushi  i^  the  old  name  of  the 
whole  of  the  South- Western  island  of  the  Japanese  archipelago  and  Meta 
the  name  of  a  place  in  the  province  of  Hizen  in  that  island,  'ihe 
etymology  of  Meta  is  uncertain. 

19.  Fuse  no  kimi.  Fuse  is  the  name  of  uncertain  import  found  in 
several  provinces.     It  is  not  known  which  is  meant  to  be  here  des'gnated. 

20.  Naka-isu'hiko  ito  miko,  i.e.,  "the  middle  prince,"  a  designation 
which  would  lead  one  to  expsfCt  to  find  mention  of  an  elder  brother. 

21.  Iwashima  no  miko.  Iwashima  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  place, 
but  the  signification  of  Jha  (not  to  be  confounded  with  iha  "stone"  or 
"  rock  ")  is  altogether  obscure. 

22.  Kaiashiha  no  miko.  This  prince  has  not  been  mentioned  in  tl:e 
previous  genealogies,  which  is  curious.  Katashiha  is  the  name  of  a  place 
in  Chikuzen,  and  signifies  "  hard  rock." 

23.  Kwm  no  miko.     Kunu  is  altogether  obscure. 
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[SECr.    CXVJII. — EMPEROR    O-JIN    (PART   XV. — HIS   AGE   AND 

PLACE   OF    BURIAL  )] 

The  august  years  of  this  Heavenly  Sovereign  Homuda 
were  altogether  one  hundred  and  thirty.  His  august 
mausoleum  is  on  the  mound  of  Mofusu^  at  Wega  in 
Kafuchi. 


r.  Or,  as  Motowori  reads  it,  Mofushi.  The  etymology  is  uncertain. 
Wega  has  already  appeared  in  Sect.  CIII  (Note  3).  The  Old  Prhit^d 
Edition  and  some  Manuscripts  have  at  the  conclusion  of  this  volume 
the  following  note:  W^ASItil*  "  ^^  ^^  ^'^^  mausoleum  of  Mozu."  B.it 
Mozu  is  in  the  province  of  Idzumi,  and  all  the  Inter  editions  discard  ti.is 
note  as  an   interpolation. 
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VOL.    III.^ 


[sect.    cxix. — EMPKKOR  NIX-TOKU  (PART    I. — GENEALOGIES).]  267 

His  Augustness  Oho-sazaki  dwelt  in  Ihe  palace  of 
Takatsu^at  Naiiiha,  and  ruled  the  Empire.  This  Heavenly 
Sovereign  wedded  (the  Empress'^)  Her  Augustness  Iha-no- 
hime/  daughter  of  Kadzuraki-no-sotsu-biko/*  and  begot 
august  children:  His  Augustness  Ohoye-no-izaho-\vake;^' 
next  the  Middle  King  of  the  Inlet  of  Sumi ;'  next  His 
Augustness  Midzu-ha-wake  of  Tajihi  ;'**  next  His  August- 
ness the  Noble  VVo-asadzunia-no-waku-go'*  (four  Deities). 
Again  he  wedded  Princess  Kami-naga,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Muragata  in  Himuka,  as  mentioned  above/°  and 
begot  august  children  :  Hatabi-no-oho-iratsuko,^'  another  268 
name  for  whom  was  the  King  of  Great  Kusaka  ;^^^  next 
Hatabi-no-waki-iratsume/'  another  name  for  whom  was 
Her  Augustness  Princess  Nagahi/^  and  another  name  was 
Her  Augustness  Waka-kusaka-be.^^  (Two  Deities.)  Again 
he  wedded  his  younger  half-sister  Yata-no-waki-iratsume.^® 
Again  he  wedded  his  younger  half-sister  Uji-no-waki- 
iratsume.  These  two  Deities  had  no  august  children. 
Altogether  the  august  children  of  this  Heavenly  Sovereign 
Oho-sakaki  [numbered]  in  all  six  Deities,  (Five  Kings  and  one 
Queen)  So  His  Augustncss  Izaho-wake  [was  he  who 
afterwards]  ruled  the  P2mpire.  Next  His  Augustness 
Tajihi-no  midzu-ha-wake  likewise  ruled  the  Empire.  Next 
His  Augustness  the  Noble  Wo-asadzuma-no-waku-go  like- 
wise ruled  the  Empire. ^^ 


1,  Literally,  *'lowcr  voliuiic"  (there  being  lliree  in  all).     Sec  Author's 
rreface,  Note  I. 

2.  Le.y  "  hij^h  p..'il/'    ^         .      .  . 
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3.  Motowori  surmises  that  the  reason  wliy  the  characters  signifiying 
*<  Empress"  are  in  all  the  text  here  written  in  small  characters  is  on 
account  of  this  personage  not  having  been  of  Imperial  birth. 

4.  I.e.y  "  the  rock  princess.*'  Motowori  supposes  the  name  to  be 
indicative  of  prosperity  and  long  life. 

5.  Sec  Sect.  LXf,  Note  55. 

6.  /.e.,  "  the  elder  brother  lord  Izaho,"  the  latter  name  being  of 
uncertain  import. 

6.     Sufui-fW'ye-nO'Uaka-fsu-miko,     Bjth  the  phrase  *<  middle  king  "  and 
the  Inlet  of  Sumi  have  been  already  commented  on. 

8.  Tajihi  no  midzit-ha-wake,  Tajihi  is  the  name  of  a  place  in 
Kahachi.  The  traditional  origin  of  its  application  to  \hxs  will  l;e  found 
ill  Motowori's  Commentary,  Vol.  XXXV,  p.  6.  Alitizit-kn-wake  probably 
means  « the  lord  with  the  beautiful   teeth." 

9.  Wo-asadtunia-no-waku-go  no  sukune.  Asadzuma  is  the  name  of  a 
place  in  Yamato,  and  ivo  (though  written  H)  seems  to  be  the  slightly 
JIonoriBc  Prefix  too  (^)  whose  proper  signification  is  "smal. "  ]Vaktt-go 
means  **  younger  child.'* 

10.  See  Sect.  CVII. 

11.  J.e.f  "the  great  lord  of  Ilatabi."      Ilatabi  is  altogether  obscure. 

12.  OhO'kmaka  no  miko»     For  Kusaka  see  Sec'.  CL,  Note  2. 

13.  /.^.,  "the  young  lady  of  Hatabi."    Conf.  Note  il. 

14.  Nagahi'hittte,    This  name  is  obscure. 

15.  Kusaka-bi  is  a-i  alternative  form  of  Kusaka,  The  compound 
tlierefore  signifies  "  young  princess  of  Kusaka." 

16.  This  name  and  the  following  have  already  appeared  in  the 
genealogies  of  the  preceding  reign  (Sect.  CIV.) 

17.  These  were  the  Emperors  Ki-chiu,  llan-zei,  and   In-giyo. 


[sect.    CXX. — EMPEROR   NIN-TOKU   (PART   II. — VARIOUS 

deeds).] 

In  the  august  reign  of  this  Heavenly  Sovereign  the 
Kadzuraki  Tribe^  was  established  as  the  august  proxy  of  the 
Empress,  Her  Augustness  Iha-no-hime.     Again  the  Mibii 
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Tribe*  was  established  as  the  august  proxy  of  the  Heir 
Apparent,  His  Augustness  Izalio-wake.  Again  the  Tajihi 
Tribe*  was  established  as  the  august  proxy  of  His  August- 
ness Midzuna-wake.  Again  the  Oho-kusaka  Tribe'*  was  ^^9 
established  as  the  august  proxy  of  King  Oho-kusaka,  and 
the  Waka-kusaka  Tribe^  was  established  as  the  august 
proxy  of  King  Waga-kusaka-be.  Again  people  from 
Hada  were  set  to  labour,  and  the  embankment  at  Mamuta® 
and  also  the  granaries  of  Mamuta  were  made.  Again 
the  Pool  of  Wani^  and  the  Pool  of  Yosami  were  made. 
Again  the  Naniha  Channel*  were  dug,  and  [the  waters 
of  the  rivers]  led  to  the  sen.  Again  the  Wobashi 
Channel®  was  dug.  Again  the  port  of  the  inlet  of 
Sumi'^  was  established. 

1.  Kaihuraki  be,    F^r  Kadzuraki  see  Sect.  LV^,  Note  I. 

2.  Mibu-be,  ^!oto^vo^i  quotes  approvingly  a  derivation  of  the 
"gentile  name"  of  Mibu  from  Bi-fuku-mon  (Jltt'ifl),  the  name  of  a  gate 
which  the  first  bearer  of  the  name  is  related  to  have  constructed.  Taking 
into  account  the  letter-changes  which  occurred  in  older  times  in  the 
passage  of  words  from  Chinese  into  Japanese,  the  etymology  is  plausible 
enough. 

3.  Tajihi-be.  Tajihi  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Kahachi,  a'  d  is  of 
uncertain  origin. 

4.  Ohc-kusaka-be.  This  tribe  of  course  took  its  name  simply  from 
that  of  Prince  Oho-kusaka. 

5.  IVaka-kusaka-be.  A  similar  observation  to  that  in  the  last  ap- 
plies to  this  name. 

6.  See  Sect.  LTII,  Note  i. 

7.  IVani  no  ike^  in  the  province  of  Kahachi.  IVani  signifies 
« crocodile/'  and  it  was  also  the  name  of  the  Korean  personage  men- 
tioned in  Sect.  CX  ^Note  6).  But  the  reason  why  the  Pool  here  spoken 
of  was  so  called  does  not  appear.  The  Pool  of  Vosami  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  Sect.  [^XII  (Note  85).  Motowori  supposes  that  it  must 
have  dried  up  during  the  interim. 

8.  Naniha  tio  hori-ye.      Motowori  telU  us  that  the  regularization  of 
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Ihe  channels  of  tl  e  Vodo  and  Vamalo  Kiver,  whose  mouths  nearly  meet 
at  this  point  with  varioi:s  intciscctiiig  hranzlies,  is  what  is  here  intunJed 
to  be  rc'"errcd  to. 

9.      U'obiis^ii  no  yg.      H'u-^fiis/u'   ('•  little    brld^^e  "^    is    the    name    of  a 
vil'age  in  the  province  of  Settsu. 

10.     Sumiftoye  110  fsu.     Close  of  Xaniha;  ii    is  the  modern  Sumiyoshi. 
Conf.  Sect.  X,  Xut^!  22. 


[sect.    CXXI. — EMPEROR   NIN-TOKU   (PART   III. — HE    REMITS 

THE   taxes).] 

Thereupon  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  ascending  a  lofty 
mountain  and  looking  on  Ihe  land  all  round,  spoke, 
saying  :  *'  In  the  whole  land  there  rises  no  smoke  ;  the 
land  is  all  poverty-stricken.  So  I  remit^  all  the  people's 
270  taxes  and  [forced  labour]  from  now  till  three  years 
[hence]."  Therefore  the  great  palace  became  dilapidated, 
and  the  rain  leaked  in  everywhere  ;  but  no  repairs  were 
made.  The  rain  that  leaked  in  was  caugl.t  in  troughs,^ 
and  [the  inmates]  removed  from  [its  reach]  to  places 
where  there  was  no  leakage.  When  later  [the  Heavenly 
Sovereign]  looked  on  all  the  land,  the  smoke  was 
abundant  in  the  land.  So  finding  the  people  rich,  he 
now  exacted  taxes  and  forced  labour.  Therefore  the 
peasantry^  prospered,  and  did  not  suffer  from  forced 
labour.  So  in  praise  of  that  august  reign,  it  was  called 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor-Sage.** 


1.  ^!oto^^o^i's  rcailing  of  iliis  Verb  in  ihe  Imperative  Moil  (as  if 
containing  an  r)rder  addressed  by  the  monarch  to  his  mitiisters)  seems 
less  natural  tlian  llie  order  reading  in  the  Indicalive,  wlrch  ac.ordingly 
the  translator  has  followed. 

2.  There  is    uncertainty    as  to    the    exact  cliaracler   in  the  original. 
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IJut  the  older  eliiions  read  it  as  the  Japanese  word  /i/tJ^o,  "boxes,'* 
while  Molowori  prefers  Ai,  "  tub:s."  "  Tiougl.s  "  seems  to  conciliate  bolh 
views,  and  to  be  also  aj)piopria!e  to  the  use  mentioned  in  the  text. 

3.  (  r  simply,  "  the  people."  But  the  expression  ^J^  is  generally 
used  in  Jj^panese  of  the  peasantry  only. 

4.  3i^;  If,  Tollowng  most  texts,  we  omitted  the  final  character 
"IJf;,  "reign,"  the  English  translation  would  be  "in  praise  of  that  august 
reign,  [the  Heavenly  Sovereign]  was  called  the  Emperor- Sage." 


[sect.    CXXIT. — EMPEROR   NIN-TOKU   (PART   IV. — HE    LOVES 

PRINCESS    KURO).] 

His    Empress,  Her    Augiistness    Iha-no-hime,   was  ex- 
ceedingly jealous.      So  the  concubines   employed    by  the 
Heavenly    Sovereic^n    could    not    even    peep     inside    the 
palace ;     and     if    anything     happened/     [the     Empress] 
stamped  with  jealousy.     Then    the    Heavenly    Sovereign, 
hearing  of  the  regular  beauty  of  Princess  Kuro,*  daughter 
of  the  Suzerain    ot    Ama  in    Kibi/    and    having  sent  for 
her,    employed   her.      But   she,   afraid  of  the    Empress's 
jealous}^  fled    down  to  her  native    land,      The  Heavenly  271 
Sovereign,    gazing   from    an    upper    story    upon   Princess 
Kuro's  departure  by  boat  upon  the  sea,  sang  saying : 
"  In  the  ofifing  there  are  rows  of  small 
boats.    My  wife  Masadzuko  of  Kurozaki 
goes  down  towards  her  [native]  land."^ 
So  the  Empress  was  very  angry  on  hearing  this  august 
Song,    and    sent    people    to  •the    great    strand^    to    drive 
Princess    Kuro     asliorc,    and    chase    her    away    on    foot.® 
Thereupon  the  Heaven!)'    Sovereign,  for  love  of  Princess 
Kuro,  deceived  the    Empress,    saying    that  he   wanted  to 
see  the  Island  of  Ahaji.'     And    when    he  made   his  pro- 
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gress  and  was  in  the    Island    of  Aliaji,    he,  gazing  afar, 

sang  saying  : 

"  W!  en,  having  departed  from  the  point 
of  wave-beaten  Naniha,  I  look  at  the 
country, — the  Island  of  Aha,  the  Is- 
land of  Onogoro,  and  also  the  Island 
of  Ajimasa  are  visible.  The  Island  of 
Sakelsu  is  visible."^ 

# 

272  Forthwith  passing  on  from  that  island,  he  made  a 
progress  to  tlie  land  of  Kibi.  Then  Her  Augustness 
Princess  Kuro  made  him  grandly  reside  at  a  place  among 
the  mountain-fields,'*  and  presented  to  him  great  august 
food.  When  for  this  [purpose]  she  plucked  cabbage  in 
that  place  to  boil  into  great  august  soup,  the  Heavenly 
Sovereign  went  to  the  place-  where  the  maiden  was 
plucking  the  cabbage,  and  sang,   saying : 

*'  Oh !  how  delightful  it  is  to  pluck 
with  a  person  of  Kibi  the  cabbage 
sown  in  the  mountain  fields  V^ 

When  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  ^nade  his  progress    up," 
Princess  Kuro  presented  an  august''  Song  saying : 
"  Even  though  the  west  wind  blow  up 
towards  Yamato,  and    the  clouds  part, 
and    we    be    separated,  shall    I    forget 
[thee]  ?'"^ 

273  Again  she  sang,  saying  : 

"  Whose  spouse  is  it  that  goes  towards 
Yamato?  Whose  spous:i  is  it  that 
creeps  from  beneath  like  hidden  water?"" 

I.     Molowori  iliows  by    collatiiig    various    p.issnges    in  other    ancient 
woik«i  that   -his  "^  the  probaMe    si^/ni! -cation  of  the  curious    expresson  in 
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the  ori;^iiial,  kolodaicba  I  3' ^  ^-  for  tf^ti^i)-  The  reference  cf  con  S2  is 
to  the  occu  rcncc  of  any.hing  noleworlhy  aii.o.^g  the  concubines,  suc'i  as 
the  bi'rt'i  of  a  son,  etc. 

2.  KurO'himey  i.e.  "  black  princess,"  probably  meaning  "  black- 
h.iircd  princess." 

3.  Kibi  no  Ama  no  aiahe.  Of.  this  family  nothing  is  known.  Ama 
iignifi  s  "  fisherman."     Kibi  is  the  name  of  a  province. 

4.  Thus  inieipretcd  (according  to  Moribe),  the  general  s:nse  of  the 
.Song  is  qu  te  clear.  The  word  Masadztiko,  considtred  by  Moribe  to  be 
one  of  the  names  of  Princess  Kuro,  is  however  not  so  i.nderslood  by 
Motowo.i.  who  is  inclined  to  see  in  it  rather  an  Honorific  description  of 
her.  Kurczaki  likewise  [i.e.^  "  black  cape,"  the  word  hiro  seemingly 
conta'nii'.g  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  Printess)  is  but  the  best  of 
many  emendations  of  the  name  as  it  stands  in  the  text,  viz.,  Furozaya. 
See  Motowori's  Commentary,  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  '^2^^  for  all  thrt  possiMc 
cmendaticns  proposed  by  him  or  his  predecessors. 

5.  Scily  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Naniha.  Or  possibly  Oho-ttra 
(•*  Great  Sirand ")  should  be  taken  as  the  name  of  a  i-lace,  though 
Motowori  does  not  s  g^est  such  a  view. 

6.  I.e.y  to  ma'.e  her  perform  the  journey  on  foot. 

7.  See  Sect.  V,  Note  3. 

8.  Mori!)e,  commenting  on  the  import  of  this  Song,  says : 
Though  the  alleged  reason  was  a  tour  of  inspection,  it  was  truly  out  of 
love  for  Princess  Kuro  tht  the  Monarch  had  undertaken  the  journey. 
When  her  vessel  could  no  longer  be  desciied,  he  could  still  alas!  sec  tlie 
islands  that  remained  behind, — the  Island  of  Aha  and  the  I  land  of 
Ajimasa;'^he  c^uld  sti.l,  alas!  see  the  Islands  of  Onojoro  and  Saketsu. 
Alas  for  him  1  ft  aljne,  parted  from  his  love  I  Tliough  he  spoke  not 
openly,  ilusc  around  him  understood  the  under-current  of  his  **  words." 
—  *  Wuve-bc:.ten  "  is  ihe  ccc.plei  intcrpielalion  of  oshiieru  ya  (or  oshi- 
lent),  the  rillowAVorvl  for  Naniha.  For  the  Islands  of  Aha  and  Ono- 
goro  see  re  pcc'.ively  Sect.  IV,  Note  5  and  Sect,  iii,  Note  5.  (Jf  the 
I  Ian 's  of  Ajinia-^a  and  Saketsu  noth.ing  is  Known.  Ajitnasa  is  the  name 
of  a  species  o!"  palii:,  il,c  lAvisloua  sinejtsisy  ar.d  Mulowori  supiwsei  that 
one  of  the  ishinds  in  that  neglil  ourlio  )d  nny  anciently  have  received  its 
na.r.e  fro.u  the  p.Uin  trees  growing  on  it.  I'jlms  of  any  kind  are,  however, 
wA  very  comn.on[in[Japan,  aiid'secm  only  to  giow  when  specially  cutivaled. 

9.  Motowori  thinks  we  shoul  1  in  this  plice  understand  the  word 
y(i///.r^<r/(i  (for  y,ii/iin7j,i/.7)    as    the    name    of   a   place.     But  in  the  Song 
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whicli  immediately  follows,  it  must  certainly  hz  taken  in  its  etymological 
se  se  of  "  mountain -fields,"  and  it  seems  therefore  quite  inconsistent  to 
translate  it  difierently  here.  Moreover  it  is  allowed  that  no  such  place 
as  Vamaga'.a  in  Kibi  is  anywhere  made  meniiim  of. 

10.  The  import  of  this  Song  is  perfectly  clear,  "  the  person  of 
Kibi'*  being  of  course  ih:  Imperial  pjet's  lady-love. 

11.  I.e.,  was  about  to  start  b.xk  to  ih2  capital,  which  was  in  the 
province  of  Settsu. 

12.  This  Honorific  seems  so  out  of  place  (seeing  ilial  it  is  not  ap- 
plied to  the  £mperor*s  own  Songs  given  in  this  Scclioii),  that  it  is  snj)- 
posed  by  the  commentators  to  l)e  an  erroneous  addition  to  the  text. 

13.  We  might  also  translate  thus:  ''Even  though  we  be  separate  1, 
as  the  clouds  that  part  owing  to  the  we-^t  wind  blowing  up  towarls 
Yamato,  etc.;" — for  the  initial  lines  of  the  poem  which  contain  the  allu- 
sion to  the  wind  and  lo  tl:e  clouds  rre  siip.ply  a  Prcfa  e,  a-ul  their  im- 
port may  therefore  at  will  be  either  considered  separately,  c>r  else  made 
continuous  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  poem. 

14.  The  meaning  of  this  Song  is:  "Whose  spouse  is  it  that 
returns  to  Vamato  ?  WJiose  spouse  is  it  that  comes  thus  secretly  to 
make  love  to  me,  like  a  stream  flowing  underground  ?" — The  allusion 
contained  in  the  twice  repeated  words  "who  e  spouse"  is  of  course  to 
the  Empress.  The  poetess,  full  of  tenilerne^s  or  the  Emperor,  regrets 
f  r  his  sake,  as  well  as  for  her  own,  that  he  should  be  the  husband  of 
so  jealous  a  wife.  "Hidden  water"  is  the  accepted  interpretation  of  the 
Pillow AVord  komoridzu  no^  which  is  with  apparent  reason  supposed  to 
be  a  coulr  clion  of  komori-midzn  no. 


[bECT.    C.WIII. — EMPEROK    KIN  TOKU    (p.ART    V. — THE 
EMPRESS     RETIRES     TO     VAMASIIIRO)  ] 

After  this  tiire  the  iMiipiess  made  a  progress  to  the 
land  of  Ki  in  order  to  pluck  aialia-leaves  for  a  copious 
feast;*  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  Heavenly  Sovereign 
wedded  Yata-no-waki-iratsiime.  Hereupon,  when  the 
Empress  \vas    returning    in  her  august  vessel  loaded  full 
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of  aralia-Ieaves,  a  coolie  from  Kozhima^  in  the  land  of 
KibI,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Water-Directors/"^  being  on  his  way  off  to  his  own 
country,  met  at  the  great  passage"*  of  Naniha  the  vessel 
of  a  lady  of  the  train'  who  had  got  behind,  and  forth- 
with told  her,  saying  :  *'  The  Heavenly  Sovereign  has  274 
recently**  wedded  Yata-no-waki-iratsunie,  and  plays  with 
her  day  and  night.  It  must  probably  be  because  the 
Empress  has  not  heard  of  this  thing,  that  she  quietly 
makes  progress  for  pleasure."  Then  the  lady  of  the 
train,  having  heard  this  narrative,  forthwith  pursued  and 
reached  the  august  vessel,  and  reported  everything  exactly 
as  the  coolie  had  told  it.  Hereupon  the  Empress,  greatly 
vexed  and  angry,  threw  away  into  the  sea  all  the  aralia- 
Ieaves  which  she  had  put  on  board  the  august  vessel. 
So  the  place  [where  she  did  so]  is  called  by  the  name 
of  Cape  Mitsu."  Forthwith  without  entering  tb^  palace, 
but  taking  her  august  vessel  away  [from  itj^  and  ascend- 
ing the  channel^'  against  the  current,  she  made  a  progress 
up  into  Yamashiro  by  the  river. ^'^  At  this  time  she 
sang,  saying : 

"  Oh !  the  river  of  Yamashiro  where  the 
seedlings  grow  in  succession  !  As  I  ascend, 
ascend  the  river,  oh  !  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  [there]  stands  growing  a  sasJtibu! — 
a  sas/iidH-\.VQc ;  below  it  stands  growing  a 
broad-foliaged  five  hundred  [-fold  branch- 
ing] true  camellia-tree ;  oh !  he  who  is 
brilliant  like  its  blossoms,  widely  powerful 
like  its  foliage,  is  the  great  lord."^^ 
Forthwith  going  round  by  Yamashiro,^^  and  arriving  at  275 
the  entrance  of  the  Nara  Mountain,^^  she  sang,  saying : 
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**  Oil !  the  liver  of  Yamashiro  where  the 
scodings  grow  in  succession  !  As  I  ascend, 
ascend  to  Miya,  I  pass  Nara,  I  pass 
Yamato  with  its  shield  of  mountains ;  and 
tlie  country  I  fain  would  see  is  Takamiya 
in  Kadzuraki,  the  neighbourhood  of  my 
home."^^ 
276      Having  sung  thus,  she  returned  and  entered  for    some 

time   into  the    house    of   a    person    from    Kara^'^    named 

Nurinomi**'  at  Tsutsuki.^' 


1.  See  Sect.  CVII,  Note  7. 

2.  /.c.y  *'  small  ibland."     It  is  first  men t  one d  in  h'ect  V  (Note  20). 

3.  See  Sect.  XIAII,  Note  iS. 

4.  O/to  watttri.  The  mouth  of  the  River  Vcdo  is  meant  to  Le  dc- 
sii;nated  by  this  name. 

5.  The  original  expression  knra-bito-me  (j^A'iC)  *^  "b-curc,  lein^ 
met  with  nowhere  else  in  Japanese  literature.  Motowori  conjectures  that 
the  function  exercised  by  tiiis  lady  was  one  connected  wi  h  ihe  Emperor's 
privy  purse. 

6.  The  text  has  the  cluracler  -{f^,  "all,"  which  makes  no  sense; 
and  Motowori  (following  M.d)uchi)  reasonably  emends  it  to  ^tH»  ^^' 
cently,"  **just  now." 

7.  MiisH  no  saki.  Miisit^  signifying  "  three,"  is  supposed  by  the 
author  to  refer  lo  Ihe  ihcc-corncred  leaves  of  the  aralia  (the  name  of 
the  latter  being  vi'tsuna  gashihti) ;  but  a  more  likely  opinion  is  that 
which  would  have  us  lake  viilsu  as  two  words,  in  the  sense  of  "  august 
harbour."  In  the  parallel  passsge  of  tV.e  "  Chninicle'?,"  we  are  told  that 
the  pl;;ce  was  called   Kashiha  no  u'ii/an\  i.e.,  "Oak  pas  age." 

S.  /.e.,  going  on  up  the  river  without  stt)i)ping  at  Nan'.ha  where 
the  palnce  was. 

9.  /.(•.,  the  nrlirijiul  bod  of  the  river  mentioned  in  Sect.  CXX, 
Nole.  8. 

10.  J.e.,  the  Kiver  Vodo. 

11.  The  nicaniiig  of  this  Song  is:  "  As  I  make  my  way  up  the  riNcr 
by  boat,  I  ste  a  S(?s/i/7'u  (tlie  name  of  a  tre?  which  cannot  now  be  indei.ti- 
I'cd),  below  w/.ich, — that  is    to    say  nearer  lo  the  water, — there   ^roNvs  a 
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camellia-tree,  wide-spreadin:j  and  full  of  hlos'-oms.  Ab  !  how  Ihc  si<^lit  of 
the  sturdy  brilliant  beauty  of  this  camellia  tree  brings  back  my  1  ;rd  and 
master  to  my  mind!  " — It  must  be  remembered  tliat  in  Japan  ih^  camellia- 
irees  grow  to  a  size  far  superior  to  that  reached  by  their  representatives 
in  Europe,  l^uginefn^  rendered  according  to  the  view  taken  !)y  Mutowori 
and  Moribe  by  the  phrase  "  where  the  scctllings  grow  in  sucression,"  is 
the  Pillow-Wonl  for  STamashiro,  and  its  import  is  disputed.  The  inter- 
pretation here  adopted  considers  it  to  refer  to  the  regular  succession  of 
young  trees  planted  on  a  mountain's  side  when  a  tract  of  older  timber 
has  been  cut  down.  Mahuchi,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Pillow-Words,"  sees 
in  it,  on  the  contrary,  a  reference  to  the  rising  of  p?ak  upon  peak  in  a 
mountainous  district  {tiugi-ne fu  =  '^^^?^.  Both  interpretations  rest  on 
the  conneciion  between  this  term  and  yama^  ihe  first  half  of  the  rame  of 
the  province  of  Vamashiro,  which  it  qualifies.  "Five  hundred  [-fold 
brar.ching]  "  ar.d  "true"  are  ornamcnlal  epithets  applied  by  the  poetess 
to  the  caniellia-lree.  Moribe  would  take  the  syllablt  w/7,  "  true,"  in  the 
sense  of  fuiy  "leaf;  "  l)Ut  this  seem>  less  good. 

12.  For  the  straight  road  from  Naniha  in  Sctlsu  to  Nara  in  Vamato 
would  have  taken  h^'r  through  the  province  of  Kafuchi,  and  not  through 
Yamashiro. 

13.  I.e.t  the  pass  or  hill  leading  from  the  district  of  Sag»ra  in 
Vamashiro  to  Nara  m  Yaniato.     For  Nara  see  Sect.  LXXII,  Note  23. 

14.  This  Song  expresses  the  Empress's  desire  to  return  to  her 
parental  house  at  Takamiya  in  the  district  of  Kadzuraki, — a  desire  which, 
however,  her  restlc-s  frame  of  mind  did  not  allow  her  to  fulfil. — The 
Pillow- Word  for  Vamashiro,  which  he  e  recurs,  has  already  been  discussed 
in  Note  11.  There  are  two  olher  Pillow-Words  in  this  Song, — awomyosJn\ 
which  is  prefixed  to  Nara,  and  ufo-dnfe  (or  wo-date-yama  according  to  the 
old  reading,  or  wo-dafe  tatsu  accord  ug  to  another  reading),  which  is 
prefixed  to  Vamato.  The  former  of  these  is  so  obscure  that,  rather  than 
attempt  to  render  it  into  English,  the  translator  prefers  to  refer  the 
student  to  the  remarks  of  the  various  commentators, — Mabuchi  s.v.  in  his 
"  Dictionary  of  Pillow- Words,"  Motowjri  in  his  Commentary,  Vol. 
XXXV^I,  pp.  22-24,  and  Moribe  in  loco,  Wodate  \^'yama\  seems  to  refer 
undoub  ediy  to  the  circle  of  mountains  that  guard  the  approacli  to  the 
province  cf  Vamato,  z.v\\  it  has  been  ren  lered  accordingly.  The  great 
difliculty  of  the  Song  lies  in  the  line  rendered  "  ascend  to  Miya,"  and 
the  commentators  fro.n  Keichiii  downwards  make  all  sorts  of  efforts  to 
expl 'in  it.     Moribc's    vie.v,  according    to    w   ich  the    word  should  b?    re- 
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garded    as    a    familiar    abbreviation    of    Takaniiya,  naturally   used  by  one 
whose  native  place  it  was,  seems  the  most    acceptable.      Motowoii    takes 
tl.e  line  to  signify:     "Wh.n  I  ascend  I'a  t  the   palace  [of  Naniha]." 
15*     tt»  '•^•>  Korea. 

16.  F^r  Nuri  no  omi^  i.e.,  *' tlie  Grandee  of  Xuri."     Nuri  is  probably 
a  corrupt  form  of  .some  Korean  1  amc. 

17.  Or  Tsudzuki,  in  Vaniashiro.     Elvmologv  obscure. 


[sect.    CXXIV. — EMPEROR    NIX-TOKU    (PART  VI. — HE   FOLLOWS 

THE   EMPRES.S    INTO   YAMASHIRO).] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign,  having  heard  that  the  Empress 
had  made  a  progress  up  by  Yamashiro,  made  a  person, — 
a  retainer  called  by  the  name  of  Toriyama,^ — give  an 
august  Song,*  wliich  said  : 

*'  Reach    [her]    in    Yama.shiro,    Toriyama ! 
Reach  [her]!  reach  [her]!   Ah!  wilt  thou 
reach  and  meet  my  beloved  spouse?"^ 
Again  he  continued  by  despatching   Kujiiiko,   Grandee 
of  Wani,^  and  sang,  saying  : 
2^.7  "  Wilt  thou  be  without  thinking  even  of  the 

Heart  that  is  in  the  moor  of  Ohowiko,  the 
moor  of  Ohowiko,  that  is  by    Takaki    at 
Mimoro?"^ 
Again  lie  sang,  saying  : 

"  If  indeed  I  had  pillowed  [my  head]  on  thy 
white  arm  like  the  whiteness  of  the  roots,  . 
the  great  roots,  that  were  beaten  with 
wooden  hoes  by  the  women  of  Yamashiro 
wheie  the  seedlings  grow  in  succession, 
[then]  mightest  thou  say,  *  I  know  [thee] 
not!'"« 
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So  when  the  Grandee  of  Kuchiko  was  repeating  this  278 
august  Song  [to  the  Empress],  it  was  raining  heavily. 
Then  upon  his,  without  avoiding  the  rain,  coming  and 
prostrating  himself  at  the  front  door  of  the  palace,"  she 
on  the  contrary  went  out  at  the  back  door;  and  on  his 
coming  and  prostrating  himself  at  the  back  door  of  the 
palace,  she  on  the  contrary  went  out  at  the  front  door. 
Then,  as  he  crept  backwards  and  forwards  on  his  knees 
in  the  middle  of  the  court,  tlie  streams  of  water*  reached 
to  his  loins.  Owing  to  the  grandee  being  clad  in  a 
garment  dyed*  green  and  with  a  red  cord,  the  streams 
of  water  brushed  against  the  red  cord,  and  the  green 
all  chansred  to  red  colour.  Now  the  Grandee  of  Kuchiko's 
younger  sister  Princess  Kuchi*^  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Empress."     So  Princess  Kuchi  sang  saying : 

**  Oh  !  how  tearful  is  my  lord  elder  brother, 

saying  things  in  the  palace  of  Tsutsuki  in 

Yamashiro  !"*^ 
Then  when  the  Empress  asked  the  reason ,^^  she  replied, 
saying :  "  He  is  my  brother,  the  Grandee  of  Kuchiko." 
Thereupon  the  Grandee  of  Kuchiko  and  also  his  younger 
sister  Princess  Kuchi  and  likewise  Nurinomi  [all]  three  took 
counsel  [together],  and  sent  to  report  to  the  Heavenly  279 
Sovereign,  saying  :  '*  The  reason  of  the  Empress's  progress 
is  that  there  are  [some]  insects  reared  by  Nurinomi, — 
strange  insects  changing  in  three  ways,''*  once  becoming 
creeping  insects,  once  becoming  cocoons,'^  and  once 
becoming  flying  birdb"'* — and  it  is  only  to  go  and 
look  at  them  that  she  has  entered  into  [Nurinomi's 
house].  She  has  no  strange  intentions."'^  When  they 
had  thus  reported,  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  s.^id :  "  That 
being    so,    I    want    to    go    and    see    [these    insects],    as 
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I  think  [they  must  be]  strange;"  [and  with  these  words] 
he  made  a  progress  up  from  the  great  palace.  VVlien 
he  entered  into  Nuiinomi's  house,  Nuri-nomi,  had 
already  presented  to  the  Empress  the  three-fold  insects 
roared  by  him.  Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  augustly 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  palace  where  the  Empress 
dwelt,  and  sang,  saying  : 

*•  Pure  as  the  great  roots  that  were  beaten 
with  their  wooden  hoes  by  the  women  of 

ft 

Yamashiro  where  the  seedlings  grow  in 
succession: — it  is  because  thou  spokest 
tnmultuously  that  I  come  in  here  [with 
my  retainers  numerous]  as  the  more  and 
more  flourishing  trees  that  I  look  across 
at."^« 
280      These  six  Songs  by  the  Heavenly    Sovereign    and    by 

the     Empress    are     Changing    Songs    which    are    Quiet 

Songs. '^ 


1.  This  name  signiiks  *' bird- mountain."  'Ihe  co  nmenlators  prcsiin-e 
that  it  contains  an  allusion  to  the  fact  of  its  bearer  being  an  Imperial 
courier. 

2.  This  is  the  actual  sense  conveyed  by  the  orig'nal  fifc'^\iR  (i\?.ft 
|lJAiS^R>  and  we  naturally  infer  that  Toriyama  was  made  the  bearer 
to  the  Empress  of  the  followng  Song.  The  Song  itself,  however,  is 
addressed  not  to  her,  but  tj  Toriy  ma  on  his  departure.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  the  two  poems  which  follow  arj  evide  .tly  for  the  Empres-*,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  tl.at  the  first  messenger  was  not  likewise  in- 
tended  to  convey  to  her  some  poetic  missive.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to 
render  tl.e  text  as  it  stand*?,  and  to  suppose  it  corrupt. 

3.  The  meaning  of  this  Song  is:  "Oh  Toriyama!  pursue  her  into 
Yamai^hiro !  I  tremble  at  tlie  thought  of  the  possibility  of  thy  not 
finding  her." 

4.  Jf'iwt  fw  ami  Kuchiko  (further  on  he  is  mentioned  as  Kuchiko 
no  V//11',  i.e.  <'  the  Gr.indee   [«»f]  KiiJiik-^.")     Kuchi-ko  may  be  ii.terpretcd 
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lo  mean  "  iv.outh  child  "  rnd  >[oribe  thinks  that  this  personage  was  sj 
called  on  account  of  the  verbal  messages  of  which  he  was  made  the 
hearer.  The  translator  would  prefer  to  consider  Jbo  as  an  abbreviation  of 
Ai^o,  "  prince,"  especially  as  the  sister's  name  is  Kuchuhitne^  where  the 
word  hinte  must  mean  *•  princess."' 

5.  This  Song  is  so  obscure  that  Motowori  and  Moribe  differ  com- 
pletely as  to  its  interpretation.  The  translator  has  followed  Moribe, 
though  by  no  mean^  persuaded  that  the  latter  has  hit  on  the  proper 
signification.  According  to  this  view,  the  Emperor  makes  a  pun  on  the 
word  '•heart,"  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  pool 
situated  on  the  moor  of  Ohowiko  near  Takaki  at  Mimoro,— all  names  of 
phces  with  which  the  Empress  was  familir.r, — and  reproaches  her  for 
having  no  thouglit  of  his  heart  which  beats  so  lovingly  for  her.  Moto- 
wori, on  th:  other  hand,  thinks  that  the  poem  proper  consists  only  of 
its  last  two  lines  (in  the  English  tianslation  they  necessarily  come  first); 
"\Vilt  thou  l.e  without  thinking  even  of  the  heart?" — and  that  all  the 
rest  is  a  "  Preface  "  lo  the  Pillow- Word  kimo-mukafu  by  which  the  word 
kokoroy  ** heart,"  is  preceded.  As  for  oho-wi-ko  and  takaki,  they  are  taken, 
not  as  names  of  places,  but  as  common  Nouns.  According  to  this  view 
of  the  stiuclnre  of  the  Song,  it  ceases  (with  the  exception  of  its  last  two 
lines)  to  have  any  rational  signification,  and  it  is  needless  to  attempt  to 
translate  it  for  the  English  reader.  Persons  familiar  with  Japanese  are 
tlierefore  referred  to  Motowori's  Commentary,  Vol.  XXXVI,  pp.  34-36. 

6.  The  meaning  of  this  Song  is  :  "  If  thou  and  I  had  not  so  1  JUg 
been  spouses,  then  indeed  mightest  thou  break  with  me,  and  declare  ih.^t 
thou  knowest  me  not.  But  how  canst  thou  so  far  forget  our  wedded  life 
as  lo  desert  me  now  ?  " — The  "  great  root,"  oho-ne,  is  the  modern  dai-kon 
{Kaphamts  sath'tts)^  a  kind  of  radish  which  is  a  favourite  vegetable  wilh 
the  Japanese  and  is  distinguished  by  its  brilliantly  while  appearance. 
"Beaten"  here  signifles  ''dug  up."  The  use  of  the  Past  Tense  is  curious. 
Kogtiha^  here  in  accorJance  with  Motowori's  view  rendered  "  wooden 
hoes,"  is  interpreted  by  Moribe  to  mean  *' lilt^e  hoes."  <•  Where  the 
seedlings  grow  in  succession"  is  the  English  rendering  of  tsiigi-ne  fn^  the 
Pillow- Word  for  Vamashiro  (see  Sect.  CXXIII  Note  ii). 

7.  The  Empress  was  lodging  v  ith  a  private  individual,  but  her 
presence  warrants  the  ajiplicalion  of  tl.e  term  "palace"  to  his  house. 

8.  It  was  raining  too  hanl  for  the  water  to  stop  on  the  surface  in 
the  shajie  of  puddl.s,  so  it  streamed  off  in  little  rivulets. 

9.  Literally,  "rubbed."    Sec  Introduction  p.  xxx.     lubtcad  of  "green," 
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we  might  equally  well  translate  by  '♦  blue."      The  garment  intended  must 
be  the  upper  garment  or  coat. 

10.  Kuchi'hime. 

11.  Literally,  "respectfully  served  the  Empress." 

12.  The  meaning  of  these  lines,  which  can  only  be  called  poetry 
bccause  they  are  in  metre,  is  plain  :  in  them  the  speaker  draws  the  Em- 
press's attention  to  the  pitiful  condilio.i  of  the  m  ssenger  who  is  di)ing 
his  best  to  deliver  to  her  the  Emperor's  nessage.  Probably  the  reading 
in  our  text  has  been  corrupted ;  for  that  in  the  '*  Chronicles,"  which  may 
be  translated  thus :  "  Oh  !  how  tearful  am  I  whe.i  I  see  my  lor.l  elder 
b: other,"  etc.,  is  much  preferable. 

13.  Sell,  of  her  attendant  thus  taking  the  messenger's  part. 

14.  Literally,  "  colours." 

15.  This  is  Molowori's  conjectural  restoration  of  the  reading  of  t-  is 
word,  which  in  all  the  texts  is  hopelessly  cornipt. 

16.  According  lo  another  reading,  *Mly  ng  insect^." 

17.  I.e.y  "she  is  1  ot  meditating  any  evil  conduct." 

18.  'I'he  Song  consists  of  two  divisions,  the  first  of  which  is  bjt  a 
Preface  for  tl'.e  second,  the  pi\ot  being  formed  by  the  word  saiva-5iUK»a 
w\  which  has  the  meaning  of  "  pure  "  "  cool,"  or  "  refreshing,"  with  re- 
ference to  what  precedes  it,  and  the  meaning  of  "  tumultuously  "  [satvu- 
snwa  ni^sauui^ashiku)  when  taken  together  wilh  wliat  follow.-.  The 
difliculties  wh  ch  present  themselves  in  the  first  division  have  all  been 
explained  in  Note  ii  to  the  la-t  and  and  Note  6  to  the  present 
Section.  The  general  fense  of  the  second  division  is  plain  enough ; 
but  the  precise  application  of  the  comparison  lo  the  "  more  and  more 
flourishmg  trees"  is  obscure.  Motowori's  view  has  been  adopted  by  the 
translator,  and  the  words  in  brankcls  supplemented  accordingly.  Mo- 
ril)e  prefers  lo  consi^ler  that  the  reference  is  to  the  repeated  visits  first 
of  the  Empeior's  uicsscng- rs  and  aTlerwards  of  the  Emperor  himself. 
TliC  worJs  "look  across  at'  must  le  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
trees  werj  in  the  heighbourhood  of  Nurinonii's  huu^e;  ihey  were  shoots 
springing  up  from  roots  that  had  been  cut  c'own  close  to  the  ground. 

19.  The  commentators  ihus  explain  these  ob-^cure  expressions  :  "  A 
Quitt  Song  is  one  whicli  is  sung  to  a  liai.(juil  tuni.  A  Changing  Song  is 
one  temporarily  sun^  while  ih.'  tone  (modePj  is  changing."  The  six  Songs 
in  fjuestion  mu-^t  be  .supposed  to  have  combined  l)oih    characteristics. 
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[sECr.    cxxv. — EMPKROR    NIN-TOKU    (pART    VIII. — HE   LOVES 

VATA-N()-WAK[-IRATSUMe)  ] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign,  loving  Yala-no-waki-iratsume, 
deigned  to  send  her  an  august  Song.     That  Song  said  : 
"  Will  the  one  sedge-stem  of  Yatn,  having 
no  children,   wither    as    it    stand.s?     Poor 
sedge-moor!     Sedge-moor  indeed  is  what 
I  may  saj^ — poor  pure  girl  !* 
Then  Yata-nc-waki-iratsume  replied  in  a  Song,  saying: 
*'  Even  though  the  one  sedge -stem  of  Yata 
be  alone,  if  the  Great  Lord  say  it  is  right 
even  though  it  be  alone  [it  is  right]. '"^ 
So    the    Yata    Tribe*    was    established    as    the    august 
proxy  of  Yata-no-waki-iratsume. 


1.  Ill  ihis  Song  ihe  Emperor  condoles  wilh  his  mistress  on  her 
childles>n:s5 :  "Will  the  si  gle  stdge  on  the  moor  of  Yata  die  without 
leavi'.g  any  oflfjipring?  Sed^e,  indeed!  Yes,  sedge  is  the  term  I  use  for 
my  metaphor,  but  wliat  is  in  my  thoughts  is  the  girl  I  love."- — Tl)ere  is 
in  the  original  a  yV/z-rfV-z/z^/j,  not  capable  of  translation  into  Eii^lish,  I  c- 
Iwecn  sit^^e  or  J/z^'r?,  "  sedge,  and  sugashi  pure." 

2.  The  girl  replies;  "Even  thougli  I  lie  chihllcs-,  I  care  not  if 
mv  lord  cares  not." 

"5.      Yata- be 


[sect.    CXXVI. — EMPEKOK    NIN-TOKU     (PART    VIII. — DEATH    OK 
KING    HAVADUSA-WAKE   AND   QUEEN    MEDOKl).] 

Again  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  begged  for  his  younger 
half-sister  Queen  Medori,  using  as  middle-man  his  younger 
brother    King    Haya-busa-wake.      Then    Queen    Medori  281 
spoke  to  King  Hayabusa-vvakc,  saying  :    '*  Owing  to  the 
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violence  of  the  ICinpress,  [the  Heavenly  Sovereign]  lias 
not  eloigned  to  take  Yata-no-waki-iratsume  [into  tlie 
Pakice].  So  I  will  not  respectfully  serve  him.  I  will 
become  t!ie  wife  of  Thine  Augustness."  Forthwith  they 
wedded  each  other,  wherefore  King  Hayabusa-wake  made 
no  report  [to  the  Heavenly  Sovereign^].  Then  the 
Heavenly  Sovereign,  going  straight  to  the  place  where 
Oueen  Medori  dwelt,  stood  on  the  door-sill  of  the  palace. 
Plercupon,  Queen  Medori  being  at  her  loom,  was  weaving 
garments.     Tlien  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  sang,  saying: 

*'  Oh !  for  whom  may  be  the  garments  that 
my  Great  Lady  Medori  weaves?"^' 

Queen  Medori  replied  in  a  Song,  saying : 

*'  Vox  an  august  veil  for  the  high-going 
Falcon-Lord."^ 

So  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  [)erceiving  her  feelings, 
returned  into  the  palace.  At  this  time*  when  her  husband 
King  Hayabusa-wake  came,  his  wife  Queen  Medori  sang, 
saying: 

"  The  lark  flies  to  heaven.  Oh  !  high-going 
Falcon-Lord,  catch  the  wren."'^ 

282  The  Heavenly  Sovereign,  hearing  this  Song,*'  forthwith 
raised  an  army,  wishing  to  -slay  King  Hayabusa  and 
Queen  Medori,  who  then  fled  away  together,  and  ascended 
Mount  Kurahaslii.^   Thereupon  King  Hayabusa-wake  sang, 

savin^f : 

"  Owing  to  the  steepness  of  ladder-like 
Mount  Kurahashi,  being  unable  to  clamber 
[up]  the  rocks,  oh !  she  takes  my  hand  !"" 

Again  he  sang,  saying: 

**  Though  ladder-like  Mount  Kurahashi    be 
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steep,  it  is  not    steep    when    I    ascend    it 
with  my  younger  sister." 
So  when  they  fled  thence,  and    reached  Soni  in    Uda,® 
the  IniperiaP^  army  pursued,  overtook,  and  slew  them. 


1.  .SV//.  of  the  success  of  his  mediation. 

2.  Or,  "for  whom  is  the  loom  [employed],  with  which  my  Great 
T-ady  Medori  weaves? — The  word  An/a  in  Archaic  Japanese  signifies  both 
"garment"  and  the  ins'rument  which  is  used  to  weave  a  garment,  i.e.  a 
"  loom  "  (^  and  (j|).  In  later  times  the  second  meaning  has  prevailed 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  first. 

3.  There  is  here  a  play  on  the  name  of  the  Queen's  paramour 
Ilayahusa-wake,  wh'ch  signifies  "  Falcon- Lord  "  ns  in  the  translation. — 
The  parallel  passage  of  the  "  Chronicle^  "  gives  these  two  .Songs  as  a 
single  one  which  is  put  into  ihe  mouth  of  ()iieen  Medori's  handmaidens, 
— is  a  more  acceptable  vers'on  of  the    ncident. 

4.  Motowori  inspects  that  thtre  is  here  an  error  in  ihe  text,  which 
.should,  according  to  him,  read :     "  After  tli  s." 

5.  The  gist  of  this  Song  is  an  ins  igntion  to  murder  the  Emperor 
(whose  name  was  Oho-sazakit  f.^.,  "Great  Wren"  conf.  Sect.  CIV,  Note 
18),  addressed  to  the  singer's  husbard  (whose  name  was  Hayabusa-wake^ 
i.e.,  "  Falcon  Lord ").  But  the  allusion  to  the  lake  remains  obscure. 
Ke'.chiu  suggests  that  it  is  simply  mentioned  as  a  term  of  comparison  for 
the  falcon's  power  of  flight,  while  Motowori  opines  that  the  meaning 
rather  is:  "The  lark  flies  so  high  up  to  heaven  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  catch  it ;  but  the  wren  is  an  easy  prey." 

6.  Viz.,  as  may  be  supposed,  repealed  by  some  fourth  person. 

7.  Kurahashi-yama,  in  Vamato. 

8.  This  Song,  like  the  next,  is  loo  clear  to  stand  in  need  of  expla- 
nation. "Ladder-like"  is  an  attempt  to  render  the  fosce  of  the  Pillow- 
Word  hashi-ttite.  .See  Mabixhi's  "  Diclionary  of  Pillow- Words,"  s.v.,  for 
the  exact  force  attributed  (o  it  by  Mabuclii. 

9.  For  Uda  see  Sect.  XLVI,  Note,  14.  The  etymology  of  Soni  is 
equally  obscure. 

10.  '1  he  character  |J!D,  though  read  by  the  commentators  with  the 
usual  Japanese  Honorific  ////,  "  august,"  has  here  its  proper  Chinese  signi- 
fication of  "  Imperial." 
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[sect.    CXXVII. — EMPEROR   NIN-TOKU    (PART    VIII. — QUEEN 

MEDORfs   armlet).] 

Chief  Ohotate  of  Yaniabe/  who  was  the  generalissimo 
of  that  army,  took  the  jewelled  armlet  which  was  wound 
round  Queen  Medori's  august  arm,  and  gave  it  to  his 
own  wife.  After  this  time,  when  a  copious  feast ^  was 
to  be  heKl,  the  women  of  the  various  families  all  went 
to  court.  Then  the  wife  of  Chief  Oiiotate  came  with 
that  Queen's  jewelled  armlet  wound  round  her  own  arm. 
283  Thereupon  the  Empress,  Her  Augustness  Iha-no-hime, 
herself  took  the  oak-leaves^  [f^'^0  ^^  great  august  liquor 
and  graciously  gave  them  to  the  women  of  the  various 
families.  Then  the  Err  press,  recognizing  the  jewelled 
armlet,  gave  [the  wearer]  no  oak-leaf  [-full]  of  great 
august  liquor,  but  forthwith  sent  her  away;^  and  sending 
for  the  husband,  Chief  Ohotate,  said  :  *'  Owing  to  that 
King  and  Queen's  impropriety,  [the  Emperor]  deigned 
to  send  them  away.  This  was  nothing  strange.  And  a 
slave  such  as  thou  despoils  of  the  jewelled  armlet  that 
was  wound  round  her  august  arm  the  body  of  his  lady 
[that  was  still]  warm,  and  gives  it  to  his  own  wife!" — 
and  forthwith  he  was  condemned  to  death.'' 


1.  Yamah    no    Ohotate    no    murazhi.     The    "gentile     name"    was 
Yijinabe  no  murazhi^  and  the  personal  name  Ohotate^  though  the  confused 

wording  of  this  passni:;e    does    n(jt  make  it    appear  so.      Yama-be  si-jnilies 
mountain  (1.^.,  hunters')  tribe.     Oho-tate  is  "  big  shield." 

2.  See  Sect.  CVII,  Note  7. 

3.  Or,  p.rhaps  raiher  "  aralia-Ieaves  "  [Con/.  Sect.  CXXIII). 

4.  (V,  ♦'  hjid  l:er  dragged  away." 

5.  Literally,    **  was    gr.nted    the    punishment    of   death,"    or  "  [the 
Emjieror]  deigned  to  condemn  him  to  death." 
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[sect,  cxxvirr. — emperor  nin-toku  (part  ix.  — a  wild- 
goose  LAVS  AN   egg).] 

Another  time,  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  when  about  to 
hold  a  co[noiis  feast,^  m.ide  a  progress  to  the  Island  of 
Hime,^  just  when  a  wild-goose  had  laid  an  egg  on  that 
island.  Then,  sending  for  His  Augustness  the  Noble 
Take-uchi,  he  asked  him  in  a  Song  about  the  laying  of 
an  egg  by  a  wild  goose.     This  Song  said  : 

*'  Court  Noble  of  Uchi !   thou    indeed  art  a 
long-lived  person.    Hast  thou  [ever]  heard 
of  a    wild-goose    laying    an    egg    in  the 
land  of  Yamato?"' 
Hereupon  the  Noble  Take-uchi  spoke  in  a  song,  saying :  ^84 
*'  August  Child  of  the  high-shining  Sun,  it 
is    indeed    natural    that    thou     shouldest 
deign  to  ask,  it  is  indeed  right  that  thou 
shouldest  ask.     I  indeed   am  a  long-lived 
person,    [but]  have    not   yet    heard    of  a 
wild-goose  laying  an   egg  in  the  land  of 
Yamato."** 
Having  thus  spoken,  he   was  granted   the  august^  lute 
and  sang  saying  : 

"  Oh  thou  prince  !  the  wild-goose  must  have 
laid  the    egg    because    thou    wilt    at  last 
rule."« 
This  is  a  Congratulatory  Incomplete  Song.^ 

1.  See  Sect.  CVII,  7. 

2.  Ilimeshimay  ?>.,  "  Princess  Island."  The  name  is  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  that  of  the  {^oildcss  of  Ilimegoso  mentioned  near  the 
end  of  Sect.  C  XIV,  and  first  occurs  in  Sect.  V  (Note   T^-i,). 

3.  The  wild-<;<)ose  goes  far  north  at  the  approach  of  spring,  and  the 
Jrai  sla'or  is  infnrmc'l  by  Capf.     Dlakiston  that  the  latter  has  not  know.i 
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of  any  breeding  even  on  the  island  of  Vezo.  The  Emperor  was  therefore 
natarally  astonished  at  so  strange  an  occurrence  as  that  of  a  wild-goose 
laying  an  egg  in  Yamato,  and  asks  the  Noble  Take-uchi  whether  he  had 
ever  heard  of  the  like  of  it  before,  Take-uchi  being  at  that  time  more 
than  two  bimdre<l  years  old  (  !  )  according  to  the  chronology  of  the 
"  Chronicles/'  and  therefore  the  olde:»t  and  most  experienced  man  in  the 
Empire. — "  Court  Ko!;le  "  represents  the  Japanese  word  Aso  (for  Asomi, 
believed  by  Motowori  and  Moribe  to  be  derived  from  a  se  omi  95L££« 
lit.  "  my  elder  brother  minister "  but  used  simply  as  a  title).  The 
Words  Uchi  and  Yamato  are  preceded  in  the  original  by  their  respective 
Pillow-Words  tanrnki-haru  and  soramitsu^  who?e  force  it  is  impossible  to 
render  in  English,  and  whose  origin  indeed  is  obscure.  The  words 
rendered  "laying  an  egg"  are  literally  "giving  birth  to  a  child." 

4.  Til  is  Song  is  too  clear  to  need  explanation.  As  in  the  preced- 
ing one,  Yamato  is  accompanied  by  the  Pi  How- Word  som-mitsu, 

5.  Or,  •*  Imperial." 

6.  I.e.,  say  Motowori  and  Moribe,  who  refer  this  episode  to  a  time 
previous  to  Nin-toku's  accession,  "The  wild-goose  has  laid  an  egg  in  token 
of  the  future  accession  to  the  throne."  The  translator  pre'"ers  the  view 
expressed  by  Keichiu  in  his  Kb' Can  Sho^  and  adopted  in  the  "  Ex  plan  a- 
nation  of  the  Songs  in  tlie  Chronicles  of  Japan,"  that  the  words  tstihi  //i 
"at  last,"  must  here  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "long,"  and  the  Song 
interpreted  to  mean  "  The  wild-goose  lays  an  egg  as  an  omen  that  thy 
reign  will  be  a  Long  one."  This  view  is  supported  by  the  story  in  the 
"Chronicles,"  which  places  the  Song  in  the  Emperor's  fiftieth  ye..r  and 
gives  him  thirly-s-x  years  of  su'  sequent  existence,  thus  making  the  pro- 
phecy amply  fulfil  itself,  as  one  would  expect  that  it  should  do  in  tl.e 
pages  of  such  a  work.  According  to  the  other  view,  the  text  of  the 
"  Chronicles  "  calls  for  emendation. 

7.  I/fgi-u/a  no  kata-uta.  For  "Incomplete  Song"  see  Sect. 
LXXXIX,  Note  14. 
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[sect.    CXXIX. — EMPEROR     MN-TOKU    (PART    X. — A    VESSEL    IS  28$ 

MADE    INTO    A    LUTE.).] 

Ill  this  august  reign  there  was  a  tall  tree  on  the  west 
of  the  river  Tsuki.^  The  shadow  of  this  tree,  on  its 
being  struck  by  the  morning  sun,  reached  to  the  Island 
of  Ahaji '}  and  on  its  being  struck  by  the  evening  sun, 
it  crossed  Mount  Tskayasu.^  So  the  tree  was  cut  down 
and  made  into  a  vessel, — and  a  very  swift-going  vessel 
it  was.  At  the  time,  this  vessel  was  called  by  the  name 
of  Karanu."*  So  with  this  vessel  the  water  of  the  Island 
of  Ahaji  was  drawn  morning  and  evening,  and  presented 
as  the  great  august  water.^  The  broken  [pieces]  of  this 
vessel  were  used  [as  fuel]  to  burn  salt  and  the  pieces 
of  wood  that  remained  over  from  the  burning  were  made 
into  a  lute,  whose  sound  re-echoed  seven  miles'  [off]. 
So  [some  one']  sang,  saying: 

*' Karanu  was  burnt  [as  fuel]  for  salt;  the 
remainder  was  made  into  a  lute ;  oh ! 
when  struck,  it  sounds  like  the  wet 
plants  standing  rocked  on  the  reefs  in  the 
middle  of  the   harbour, — the   harbour    of 

This  is  a  Changing  Song  which  is  a  Quiet  song.*         286 


1.  This  is  Mor.be's  reading  (given  wiihout  any  comment)  of  the 
original  characters  f6.Tj*.  Motowori  pronounces  ihem  corrupt ;  but,  having 
no  emendation  to  propose,  simply  leaves  them  witho.ut  any  katta  reading. 

2.  See  .Sect.  V,  Note  3. 

3.  Takayasu  no  yama,  in  the  province  of  Kahachi.  The  characters 
with  which  the  name  is  written  signify  <*  high  and  easy." 

4.  The  significance  of  this  name,  written  ^tj^Sf »  remains  obscure  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  the  commentators  to  explain  it. 

5.  I.e. J  this  vessel  was  used  to  bring  over  every  morning  ^d  evening 
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the  water  for  the  Imperial  houseliold,  whch   was    drawn    on    the    Island 
of  Ahaji. 

6.  H^,  the  Chinese  //  Jjpane  e  ri.  'Ihe  length  of  ihe  ;*/  has  varied 
greatly  at  dififerent  times  and  in  differvnt  parts  of  the  country.  The 
modern  standard  Japanese  ri  is  equivalent  to  about  2.44.  English  statute 
miles;  but  Motowori  supposes  the  ri  of  the  epoch  mentioned  in  our  text 
to  have  l>een  less  than  one-scvcnth  of  that  distance. 

7.  In  the  "  Chronicles  "  this  story  is  placed  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  O-jin,  and  the  Song  is  attributed  to  that  monarch. 

8.  In  this  Song  the  sound  of  the  twang'ng  of  the  lute  that  h.ul 
been  made  from  the  remnant  of  the  boat  Karanu  is  compared  to  ilie 
rustl  ng  of  the  plants  standing  half  out  of  water  on  the  reefs  in  the 
harbour  of  Vura. — The  compound  word  kaki-hiku,  rendered  by  "  struck/' 
signifies  literally  "  scratched  and  struck,"  the  lute  being  struck  with  the 
nail.  The  onomatopoet ic  word  saya-sayay  of  which  "sound"  is  but  a 
colourless  equivalent,  represents  both  the  delightful  ring  of  the  lute  and 
the  rustling  of  the  sea-plants.  What  plants  are  intended  by  the  expres- 
sion '*  wet  plants  "  (jiiadzu  no  ki)  is  a  point  that  has  been  much  dispute<i. 
Moribe  even  thinks  that  the  term  is  meant  for  the  name  of  a  particular 
species  of  (apparently)  coral  now  found  in  the  island  of  llachijo.  Vura 
is  in  the  Island  of  Ahaji. 

9.  See  Sect.  CXXIV,  Note  19. 


[sect.    CXXX. — EMPEROR   NIN-TOKU    (PART    XI. — HIS   AGE   AND 

PLACE   OE    BURIAL. 

The  august  years  of  this  Heavenly  Sovereign  were 
eighty-three.  His  august  mausoleum  is  on  the  Ear-Moor 
of  Mozu.^ 

I.  Mozu  no  mimihara.  Tlic  ori<^in  of  this  biiigular  name  is  thui> 
explained  in  the  *•  Chronicle "  (Kmpcror  Nin-toku,  67th  year.  Winter, 
loth  Moon);  **  [The  Emperor]  made  a  pntgross  to  the  mjor  of  Ishidzu 
in  Kafuchi  to  fix  the  site  of  his  maus  )lcum.  On  the  day  when  the  con- 
struction of  his  mausoleum  was  bjgun,  a  deer  suddenly  ran  out  from  the 
middle  of  the  moor,  rushed  into  llie  midst  of  the  coolies,  fell  down,  and 
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died,  'llie  sud'loniKSs  of  its  death  caus-ng  astonishment,  its  wound  was 
looked  for,  whereu[)(jn  a  shrike  came  out  of  its  ear,  and  flew  away.  So 
cm  looking  into  (he  ear,  it  was  found  to  l)e  all  eaten  away.  So  that  is 
the  reason  why  the  place  is  called  A/ozu  no  niimi-hara  (the  Shrike's  Ear- 
Moor.') 


i\  i> 


[sect.    CXWI. — EMPEROR    Rl-ClIIU     (PART    I. — GENEALOGIES).] 

His  Augustncss  Iza-ho-wake  dwelt  in  the  palace  of 
Wakasakura  at  Ihare,^  and  ruled  the  Empire.  This 
Heavenly  Sovereign  wedded  Her  Augustness  Princess 
Kuro,^  daughter  of  the  Noble  of  Ashida;*  child  of  So-  287 
tsii-biko  of  Kadzuraki,^  and  begot  august  children :  King 
Oshiha  of  Ichinobc  ;''^  next  King  Mima  f  next  his  younger 
sister  Awomi-no-iratsume,^  another  name  for  whom  was 
Ihi-toyo-no-iratsume.* 

1.  For  Ihare  sec  Sect.  XLIII,  Note  26.  Waka-sakura  siguilies 
"  young  cherry-tree."  The  or  gin  i<f  the  name  is  traced,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  an  incident  meiilioned  in  the  "Chronicles"  under  the  reign 
of  this  Emperor,  3rd  year. 

2.  Kuro-hinu  i.e.y  "  black  princess."  The  same  name  occurs  several 
times,  and  has  reference  to  the  black  hair  of  the  ijerson  so  designated. 

3.  Ashida  no  sukune,  Jshi-da  signifies  ♦' rced-moor."  It  is  the 
name  of  a  plaC2  in  Vamato.  , 

4.  Kadzitraki  no  So-tsubiko.  For  this  name,  which  is  here  abbre- 
viated, soe  Sect.  LXI,  Note  55. 

5.  Ichinobe  no  Oshiha  no  miko.  Ichinobe  is  in  the  province  of 
Yamashiro,  and  the  name  seeirs  to  mean  "  near  the  market."  The  name 
of  Oshiha  refers  to  the  "uneven  teeth"  of  this  personage  which  aic 
mentioned  in  S'jct.  CLXVH  (near  Note  5). 

6.  Mi/na  no  miko.     The  s'gnificalion  of  this  nam;  is  (luite  obicurc. 

7.  .hc'om  no  ini/sttme.  ^Iwomi  is  supposed  i)y  Motowori  to  be  the 
name  of  a  plac:. 

8.  Ihiioyo  no  iralnnii.  Ihitoyo  is  supposed  by  >yotowori  to  be  the 
name  of  a  bid,  pcrhapj  a  kind  of  owl. 
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[sect.    CXXXII. — EMPEROR     RI-CUlU    (PART     11. — HE    IS    TAKEN 

TO    ISO-NO-KAMl)  ] 

Originally,  when  dwelling  at  the  palace  of  Naniha, 
[the  Heavenly  'Sovereign]  on  holding  a  copious  feast 
when  at  the  great  tasting/  was  intoxicated  with  the 
great  august  liquor,  aud  fell  greatly  and  augustly  asleep. 
Then  his  younger  brother,  King  Sumi-no-ye-naka-tsu, 
wishing  to  take  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  set  fire  to  the 
great  palace.  Thereupon  the  Suzerain  of  Achi,^  ancestor 
of  the  Suzerains  of  Aya^  in  Yamato,  having  taken  him 
away  by  stealth,  set  him  on  an  august  horse,  and  caused 
him  to  make  a  progress  into  Yamato.  So  [the  Heavenly 
Sovereign]  awoke  on  reaching  the  moor  of  Tajihi,^  and 
said :  "  What  place  is  this  ?"  Then  the  Suzerain  of 
Achi  said  :  **  King  Sumi-no-ye-no-naka-tsu  set  fire  to  the 
great  palace  ;  so  I  am  fleeing  with  thee  into  Yamato." 
Tiien  the  Sovereign  sang,  saying  : 

288  *'  tiad  I  known  that  I  should  sleep  on  the 

Moor  of  Tajihi,  oh  !  I  would  have  brought 
my  dividing  matting, — had  I  known  that 
I  should  sleep  !"^ 

On  reaching  the  Pass  of  Hanifu^  and  gazing  at  the 
palace  of  Naniha,  the  fire  was  still  bright.  Then  the 
Heavenly  Sovereign  sang  again,  saying: 

*' The  group  of  houses  sparklingly  burning, 
as  I    stand    and    look    from    the   Pass  of 
Hanifu,  i.s  in  the    direction    of  the  house 
of  my  spouse."' 
So  when  they    reached    the    entrance    of  the  Ohosaka 
mountain,''    they    met    one    woman.      This  woman  said : 
*'  A    number    of  men    bearing    weapons    are  barring  [the 
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way  across]  the  mountain.  Thou  shouldst  cross  it  going 
round  by  way  of  Tagima.'""^  Tlien  the  Heavenly  Sover- 
eign sang,  saying : 

**  Oh  !  on    asking    the  way    of  the  maiden 
we  met  at    Ohosaka,  she   tells   not  [the] 
direct    [way],    but    tells    of   the    Tagima 
way."^*^ 
So  making  his  progress  up,  he  dwelt  in  the  temple  of  289 
the  Deity  of  Isonokami." 

1.  /.^.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  performing  the  religious  ceremony 
tasting  the  first  rice  of  the  season. 

2.  j4chi  no  atahe^  supposed  to  he  if  Korean  origin,  and  to  be  a 
descendant  of  jijifj^,  great  grandson  o"  the  Chinese  Emperor  J|ij?. 

3.  Aya  no  atahe.  This  family  was  of  continental  origin,  Aya  being 
the  Japanese  reading  of  the  character  g|;  see  Sect.  CXI,  Note  2. 

4.  7ajihi  no  nu,  in  the  provinces  of  Kahachi.  The  sigDification  of 
the  name  is  obscure. 

5.  This  .Song  expresses  the  Monarch's  regret  at  not  having  brought 
his  irals  with  him. — From  the  expression  used  in  the  text  (tatsu-goino)^ 
the  commentators  suppose  that  such  mats  were  used  as  a  sort  of  screen 
to  avert  draughts.  One  proposal  is  to  consider  tatm  as  the  Veib  tatsurit, 
"  to  set  up,"  because  these  mats  must  have  been  "  set  up "  round  the 
room.  But  it  agrees  better  with  grammatical  usage  to  take  it  in  its  other 
sense  of  "  cutting,"  or  "  dividing,"  and  to  suppose  that  the  mats  were  so 
called  because  they  "cut  oflf"  the  draught  from  the  person  sitting  behind 
them. 

6.  Or  "  Hill  of  Hanifu,"  lIam/u-»  ika^  in  the  province  of  Kahachi. 

7.  The  meaning  of  this  Song  is  perfectly  clear. 

8.  See  Sect.  LXIV,  Note  25.  The  word  rendered  "entrance"  here 
and  below  in  the  same  context  is  literally  "  mouth." 

9.  See  Sect.  LXII,  Note  49. 

10.  Moribe  thus  paraphrases  this  Song :  "  If  the  maiden  whom  I 
met  at  Ohosaka  and  whom  I  sought  direction  of  had  been  a  common 
nortal,  she  would  have  simply  told  me  the  shortest  road.  13ut  now  I 
s'vC  why  it  was  that  she  bid  me  go  round  by  way  of  Tagima:  it  was  to 
pres'ivc  m-  from  dan}::;er.     Ah!    slie  must  have  been  a    Goddess."  —  The 
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words  A/r/ff  w' generally  have    lh»    sense    of    "directly/'    '*  immediatdy,'* 
and  are  indeed  here  so  understood  by  Mot(  wori.     Mo  il)e's  interpretation, 
which  has  l^een  followed  by  the  tr.m>lator,  docs  bul  liitle  violence  to  the 
text,  and  suits  the  general  meaning  belter. 
II.     See  Sect.  XLV,  Note   16. 


[sect.    CXXXIII. — EMPEKOR. — RI-CHIU    (PART    III. — HIS 

REBELLIOUS    BROTHER    AND   THE    LATTEK'S 

RETAINER   SOBAKARI    ARE  SLAIN).] 

Thereupon  his  younger  brother  His  Augustness  Midzu- 
ha-wake  came,  and  and  sent  [to  ask  for]  an  ajdience.* 
Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  caused  him  to  be  told 
[these  words] :  "  As  I  am  in  doubt  whether  perhaps 
Thine  Augustness  may  [not]  be  of  like  mind*  with  King 
Sumi-no-ye-nonaka-tsu,  I  will  not  meet  and  speak  with 
thee."  [His  Augustness  Midzu-ha-wake]  replied,  saying  : 
*'  I  have  no  evil  intent.  I  am  not  of  like  mind  with 
King  Sumi-no-ye-no-naka-tsu."  [The  Heavenly  Sovereign] 
again  caused  him  to  be  told  [these  words]  :  "  If  that  be 
so,  [do  thou]  now  return  down,  and  slay  King  Sumi-no- 
ye-no-naka-tsu,  and  come  up  [again  hither].  At  that 
time  I  will  surely  meet  and  speak  wMth  thee."  So  he 
forthwith  returned  down  to  Naniha,  and  deceived  [a  man] 
named  Sobakari,^  a  man-at-arms*"^  in  the  personal  service 
oP  King  Sumi-no-ye-nonaka-tsu,  saying :  "  If  thou  wilt 
obey  my  words,  I  shall  become  Heavenly  Sovereign,  and 
will  make  thee  prime  Minister,  to  rule  the  Empire.''^ 
How  [would  this  be]?"  Sobakari  replied,  saying"  **  [I 
290  will  do]  according  to  thy  command."  Then  plcnteously 
endowing    tliat    man-at-arms,    he    said  :     "If  that  be  so, 
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slay  the  King."  Thereupon  Sobakari  watched  for  the 
time  when  his  King  went  into  the  privy,  and  thrust  him 
to  death  with  a  spear.  So  when  [His  Augustness 
Midzu-ha-wake]  was  making  his  progress  to  Yamato 
taking  Sobakari  with  him.  he,  on  reaching  the  entrance 
of  the  Ohosaka  mountain,  thought  [thus]  :  **  Although 
Sobakari  deserves  very  well  of  me,  he  has  truly*  slain 
his  lord.  This  is  unrighteous.  Nevertheless  if  I  reward 
not  his  deed,  I  may  be  called  untruthful ;  and  if  I  quite 
carry  out  my  promise,  his  intentions  are  on  the  contrary 
to  be  feared.  So,  though  recompensing  his  deed,  I  will 
destroy  his  actual  person."  Therefore  he  said  to  Soba- 
kari: '*  I  will  halt  here  to-day  and  bestow  on  thee  the 
rank  of  Prime  Minister,  and  to-morrow  will  [continue 
my]  progress  up."  So  a  halt  was  made  at  the  entrance 
to  the  mountain,  a  temporary  palace  forthwith  built,  a 
copious  feast^  suddenly  held,  the  rank  of  Prime  Minister 
forthwith  bestowed  on  the  man-at-arms,  and  all  the 
officials*  made  to  do  obeisance  [to  him].  The  man-at- 
arms,  delighted,  thought  that  he  had  accomplished  his 
design.  Then  [His  Augustness  Midzu-ha-wake]  said  to 
the  man-at-arms  :  "  To-day  I  will  drink  liquor  from  the 
same  cup  as  the  Prime  Minister."  And  when  they 
drank  together,  a  bowP  large  [enough]  to  hide  the  face 
was  filled  with  the  liquor  presented.*^  Hereupon  the 
King's  child  drank  first,  and  the  man-at-arms  drank 
afterwards.  So  when  the  man-at-arms  was  drinking,  the 
great  cup  covered  his  face.  Then  [His  Augu3tness 
Midzu-ha-wake]  drew  forth  a  sabre  which  he  had  laid 
under  the  matting,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  the  man-at-arms. 
Forth-with  on  the  morrow  he  made  his  progress  up.  So 
the  place   was   called  by  the  name  of  Chika-tsu-Asuka.'^ 
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291  Going  up  and  reaching  Yamato,  he  said:  "I  will  halt 
here  to-day  and,  having  purified  myself,  will  go  forth 
to-morrow  and  worship  at  the  temple  of  the  Deity.'*" 
So  that  place  is  called  by  the  name  of  Toho-tsu-Asuka." 
So  going  foith  to  the  temple  of  the  Deity  of  Iso-no- 
kami,  he  sent  to  report  to  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  that 
he  had  come  up  to  serve  him  after  accomplishing  the 
work  [with  which  he  had  been  entrusted]."  So  [the 
Heavenly  Sovereign]  sent  for,  and  met,  and  spoke  with 
him.  • 


1.  Ihc  original  of  this  clause  is  very  elliptical,  consisting  only  of 
the  two  cliaraclcrs  -^J-j^-  I'^e  old  reading  joins  thereto  the  characters 
W^'^'ik'  which  according  to  Motowori  form  the  commencement  of  the 
next  sentence.     The  mcani'ig  is  not  affected  by  the  change. 

2.  Literally,  **  heart."  similarly  below,  where  the  word  "  intent  " 
is  used  in  the  translaiio:i. 

3.  The  sij;nification  of  this  name  is  quite  obscure. 

2.     Jfayabito.    The  rea  ler  should  compare  Section  XXXVIII.  Note  II. 

4.  Literally,   **  closely  accustomed  to." 

5.  The  ori'^inal  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  the  words  "  to  rule  the 
Emiiire"  should  lie  applied  to  the  speaker,  to  Sobakari,  or  to  both;  and 
the  ambiguous  a]>pl:cation  has  therefore  been  preserved  in  the  translation. 

6.  Literally,   *'  already." 

7.  See  Sect.  CVII,  Note  7. 

8.  Literally,  "  the  hundred  officials,"  a  Chinese  phrase,  which  has 
liccn  met  with   before. 

9.  Tlic  character  |^  used  in  the  text  implies  by  its  radical  that  the 
h^^\\  was  of  m.tal.     It  is  an  unauthorized  form  of  ijf^  or  g. 

10.  Scil.  I'V  the  prince  to  the  man-at-arms. 

11.  I.e.,  Nearer  Asuka.  The  name  is  written  ^f^J^.  The  student 
sh  uld  consult  M(»t()wori's  note  on  this  i)assa^e  in  Vol.  XXXVIII,  pp. 
38-39  of  h's  Commen'ary,  to  see  what  can  be  done  towards  reconciling 
the  name,  the  characters  it  is  written  with,  and  the  origin  ascribed  to  it, 
all  of  which  are  so  apparently  incongruous. 

\X  SciL  of  honokami.  This  deity  was  the  sword  forming  the  sub- 
ject of  tlie  legend  narrated  in  Sect.  XLV. 
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^3'     S%S>  *'^-  Further  Asuka.     Con/.  Note. 

14     This    is    the    gist  of   the   original    phra>e,  whic'i  will   not  bear 
i:tcral  translation  into  English  :  iftg5t^|£#±f#<^- 


[sect,    cxxxiv. — EMPEROR    RI-CHIU    (PART  '  IV. 

VARIOUS    deeds).] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign  thereupon  first  appointed  the 
Suzerain  of  Achi  to  the  office  of  Treasurer,^  and  likewise 
bestowed  on  him  domains.^  Again  in  this  august  reign 
the  name  of  VVaka-sakura  Tribe^  was  granted  to  the 
Grandees  of  the  Waka-sakura  Tribe.'*  Again  the  gentile 
name*  of  Dukes  of  Himeda^*  was  granted  to  the  Dukes 
of  Himeda.     Again  the  I  hare  Clan^  was  established. 

1.  In  Japanese  the  same  word  is  used  for  a  "  store-house  "  and  for 
the  "  treasury."  But  the  apf>ointment  here  mentioned  would  seem  rcfdly 
to  correspond  to  what  we  should  call  Lord  of  ihe  Treasury  or  Minister 
of  Finance.     The  characleri  in  the  original  are  j^'^'. 

2.  Literally,  "ration  grounds." 

3.  ll^aka-sakura-be. 

4.  IVaka-sakura-be  no  omi.     Conf.  Sect.  CXXXI,  Note   I. 

5.  All  the  editors  a^ree  in  here  reading  as  kabauc  (*•  gentile  name," 
see  Sect.  XIV,  Note  5)  the  character  Jjt?  which  signifies  properly  "fanjly 
name." 

6.  Jfifkeda  no  kimi.     Nothing  is  known  of  this  family. 

7.  Ihare-be.  For  Ihare  see  Sect.  XLIII,  Note  6.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  Emperor  of  wliose  reign  the  present  Section  forms 
part  held  his  court  at  Ihare. 
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292      [sect.  CXXXV. — EMPEROR  RI-CHIU  (PART  V. HIS  AGE  AND 

PLACE   OF    burial).] 

The  Heavenly    Sovereign's    august    years    were    sixty- 
four.     His  august  mausoleum  is  at  Mozu.* 

I.    See  Sect.  CXXX,  Note  i. 


[sect.    CXXXV. — EMPEROR    HAN-ZEL] 

His  Augustness  Midzu-ha-wake  dwelt  in  the  palace  of 
Shibakaki  at  Tajihi/  and  ruled  the  Empire.  The  length 
of  this  Heavenly  sovereign's  august  person  was  nine  feet 
two  inches  and  a  half.^  The  length  of  his  august  teeth 
was  one  inch,  and  their  breadth  two  lines,  and  the  upper 
and  lower  [row]  corresponded  exactly,  hke  jewels  strung 
together].  The  Heavenly  Sovereign  wedded  the  Lady 
of  Tsunu,^  daughter  of  Kogoto,  Grandee  of  Wani,^  and 
begot  august  children :  the  Lady  of  Kahi  f  next  the 
I^dy  of  Tsubura*^  (two  Deities).  Again  he  wedded  Oto- 
hime,^  daughter  of  the  same  Grandee,  and  begot  august 
children  :  King  Takara  f  next  the  Lady  of  Takabe,^ — 
altogether  four  Kings  [and  Queens].*'^  The  Heavenly 
Sovereign's  august  years  were  sixty.  His  august  mau- 
soleum is  on  the  Moor  of  Mozu." 

1.  For  Tajihi  see  Sect.  CXXXIF,  Note  4.  S/iiba-kaki  [or  Shiba-gnkr) 
signifies  "  a  fence  of  brushwood." 

2.  As  to  the  ancient  Japanese  mea-urcs  we  have  no  accurate  infor- 
mation, and  the  Knj^lish  equivalents  uscil  in  this  passage  correspond  but 
approximately  to  th^  modern  Japanese  standards.  Tlie  character  rendered 
«*  line  "  is  jg^,  which  denotes  the  tenth  p.irt  of  a  tJ*  or  "inch."  Moto- 
wori  remarks  that  thi    dimensions   of  th?    teeth    arc  n«'t   anything  extra- 
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ordinary  jiul^cd  by  ihc  present  standard,  and  supposes  tliat  anciently  the 
measures  of  Icn^jth  nust  have  been  smaller  than  al    present. 

3.  Tuutu  no  iratsume.     The  ^ig^ihc^tion  of  this  name  is  obscure. 

4.  Wani  no  kogoto  no  omt.  The  meaning  of  Kogoto  is  obscure. 
Wani  has  already  often  appeared. 

5.  Kahi  no  iratsume,  Kahi  is  the  name  of  a  province,  but  it  can- 
not be  said  for  certain  that  it  is  from  it  that  this  Princess  derived  her 
name. 

6.  Tsubura  no  iralsume.     'I  he  meaning  of  Tstibura  is  obscure. 

7.  /.^.,  *'  the  younger  princess." 

8.  Takara  no  miko.      7akara  signifies  "  treasure." 

9.  Takabe  no  iratsnme,  Takabe  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  place, 
unless  it  be  considered  to  be  connected  with  the  word  taka,  "  hawk." 

10.  Remember  that  the  sinL;le  character  3£  includes  both  sexes. 

11.  See  Sect.  CXXX.  Note  I. 


[sect,    cxxxvii. — EMPEROR    IN-GIYO^    (PART    I.  — GENE-  293 

ALOGIES).] 

His  Augustiiess  Wo-asa-dzu-ma-\vakii-go-no-sukune 
dwelt  in  the  Palace  of  Toho-tsii-Asuka,"  and  ruled  the 
Empire.  This  Heavenly  Sovereign  wedded  Her  Aiigust- 
ness  Osaka-no-oho-naka-tsu-hinie,"*  younger  sister  of  King 
Oho-hodo,  and  begot  august  children :  King  Karu  of 
Kinashi;**  next  Nagata-no-oho-iratsumc  ;''^  next  King  Kuro- 
hiko  of  Sakahi ;"  next  His  Augustness  Anaho  •/  next 
Karu-no-oho-iratsume,*^    another    name    for   whom   is  So- 

tohoshi-no-iratsumc'*  (the  reason  for  her  being  given  the  august  name 
of  Queen  So-tohoshi  was  that  the  refulgence  of  her  person  pasted  through 

her  garments) ;  ncxt  King  Shiro-biko  of  Yatsuri;^^  next  His  294 
Augustness    Oho-hatsuse  ;^^    (nine  Dcitie>).      Altogether   the 
Heavenly    Sovereign's    august   children    [numbered]  nine 
Deities  (livc  Kings  and  four  Queens).     Of  thcse  nine  Kings  and 
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Queens,  His  Angustness  Anaho  [was  he  who  aftcrwardsj 
ruled  \\\-^  Empire.  Next  his  Augustncss  Olio-hatsuse 
ruled  the  Empire. 

1.  Also  pronounce  I  In-kiyo. 

2.  Sie  Sect.  CXXXIII,  Note  13. 

3.  This  name  and  ihc  next  have  alrj.idy  appeared  in  Sect.  CXVII. 

4.  Kinaihi  no  Karii  no  niiko.  Karu  is  properly  the  name  of  a 
place  in  Yama'o  which  has  already  often  appeared  in  the  text.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  kinashi  is  likewise  the  name  ol  a  place  or  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  pear;  but  Motowori  inclines  to  the  former  view. 

5.  /.^.,  "  the  threat  lord  of  Nagala."  There  are  many  places  of  this 
nar.e  (lit.  •*  long  rice-heM  "),  and  it  is  not  known  which  is  here  iutendeil. 

6.  I.e.f  "  the  black  prince  of  J-akahi."  The  latter  word  signifies 
"  frontier."  It  is  not  known  where  Sakahi  is,  neitlier  is  the  reasun  for 
the  name  of  "black  prince"  applied  to  this  personage  known  {Conf.  the 
"  while  prince  "  mentioned  a  little  further  on). 

7.  Or,  *'  of  Anaho,"  for  An.iho  is  properly  the  name  of  a  place  in 
Vamato.     Its  import  is  not  c'ear. 

8.  I.€.t  **  the  great  lady  of  Karu." 

9.  Written  Jc^BK"^*  ^•^•1  *  ^^^  garment-passing  lady."  Sotohoshi 
is  Molowori's  reading  of  the  characters,  the  usual  reading  being  So-tohori 
(ihj  Intransitive  in:tcad  of  the  Transitive  foim  of  the  Verb).  He-like- 
wise  identifies  Koto-fushi  (see  Sect.  CXVII,  Note  9)  with  this  celebrated 
pr'ncess,  who  is  commonly  worahippei  as  Goddess  of  Poetry.  There  is 
much  confusion  in  the  traditions  concerning  her,  and  Molowori's  notes  on 
the  subject  in  Vol.  XXXIV,  pp.  53  54  and  in  Vol,  XXXIX  of  his  Com- 
mentary, p.  3,  should  be  convjlted. 

10.  Yaisuri  no  shiro'biko  no  mikOf  i.e.y  "the  white  prince  ofVatsuri." 
Valsuri  is  tlie  name  of  a  plrci  in  Vamato.  It  is  written  with  characters 
signifying  "  eight  melons." 

11.  /.(f.,  "great  Hatsusc,"  so  called  from  Hatsuse,  a  celebrated  place 
in  Vamato,  wliich  Ikis  already  been  mentioned. 

12.  I.e.  "the  groat  bdy  of  Tachibana,"  the  latter  .being  the  nautC 
of  a  place  in  Vamato.     The  word  signifies  ''orange.' 

13.  I.e.y  "the  lady  of  Sakami,"  the  latter  being  apparently  the  name 
of  a  place  cither  in  llarima  or  in  Wohari.     Its  derivation  is  not  clear. 
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[sect,    cxxxviii. — EMPEROR  IN-GIY5  (PART  II. —  HIS  SICKNESS 
IS  CURED  BY  A  KOREAN  PHYSICIAN).] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign,  when  first  about  to  rule  the 
succession  of  Heaven's  Sun/  dccHned,  saying  :  **  I  have 
a  long  sickness ;  I  cannot  rule  the  sun*s  succession." 
Nevertheless,  as  from  the  Empress  down-wards  all  the 
magnates  strongly  urged  him,  he  forthwith  ruled  the 
Empire.  At  this  time  the  ruler  of  Shiragi^  dutifully  sent 
eighty-one  vessels  with  august  tribute.  Then  the  chief 
envoy'  sent  with  the  august  tribute,  whose  name  was 
Komu-ha-chimu-kamu-ki-mu,"*  was  a  man  deeply  versed 
in  the  medical  art.  So  he  cured  the  Heavenly  Sovereign's 
august  sickness. 

1.  For  this  expression  see  Sect.  XXXII,  Note  27.  The  story  of 
the  refusal  of  this  monarch  to  accept  the  crown  which  was  offered  to 
him  by  the  magnates  of  the  nation  is  told  at  considerable  length  in  the 
parallel  passage  of  the  "Chronicles."  According  to  the  same  authority 
he  belonged  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  Imperial  family,  and  was  there- 
fore not  in  the  regular  line  of  succession. 

2.  See  Sect.  XCVIII,  Note  2. 

3.  Literally,  "  great  messenger." 

4*  ^il$tR3SiBK'  Motowori  decides  that  ^  is  the  surname,  jftfll 
an  official  title,  S|B  an  official  designation  of  the  kinsmen  of  the  Korean 
King,  and  f^  the  personal  name. 


[sect.  CXXXIX. — EMPEROR  IN-GIYO    (PART  III. HE  RECTIFIES 

THE  people's  names).] 

Thereupon     the    Heavenly    Sovereign,    lamenting    the 
transgressions  in  the  surnames  and  gentile    names  of  the  295 
people    of   all    the    surnames   and  names  in  the  Empire^ 
placed  jars  [for  trial  by]    hot   water^    at    the    Wondrous 
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Cape  of  Eighty  Evils  in  Words  at  Amakashi,^  and 
deigned  to  cstablisli  the  surnames  and  gentile  names  of 
the  eighty  heads  of  companies."*  Again  the  Karu  Tribc^ 
was  established  as  the  august  proxy  of  King  Karu  of 
Ki-nashi  ;  the  Osaka  Tribe*''  was  established  as  the  Em- 
press's august  proxy ;  and  the  Kaha  Tribe'  was  established 
as  the  august  proxy  of  the  Empress's  younger  sister 
Ta-wi  no  Naka-tsu-hime.^ 

1.  The  original  is;  ^TJl^Xtife  ^A^«2ll^it»  which  Motowori 
reads  ame  tio  shiia  no  tiji-uji  nn-na  no  hitodcmo  no  uji  kabane. 

2.  We  leam  from  the  "Chronicles"  that  hs  whose  hand  was  injured 
in  the  process  of  dipping  it  into  the  jar  of  Loiling  wr.ler  was  pronounced 
a  deceiver,  while  those  who  stood  the  trial  unhurt  were  considered  to  be 
telling  the  truth. 

3.  Amakashi  no  koto-yomagn'tsu-hi  no  saki.  Motowori  truly  observes 
that  this  docs  not  sound  liki  an  actual  geogr.'.phical  name,  but  was  rather, 
it  nay  be  supposed,  a  new  designnlion  given  to  Cape  Amakasl.i  (see 
Sect.  T^XXII,  Note  19)  on  account  of  the  incident  here  mentioned.  The 
name  reminds  us  of  that  of  one  of  t^  e  deities  born  from  the  purification 
of  the  person  of  the  creator  Izanngi  after  his  return  from  Hades  (see 
X,  Note   14). 

4.  Ya-50  iomo-no-ivo.     See  Set.  XXXITI,  Note  19. 

5.  Karu-be. 

6.  Osaka-be  J  so  called  after  the  Empress's  native  place  (see  Sect. 
CXXXVII,  Note  3,  aud  Sect.  CXVII,  No'.e  6).  The  reading  of  Osaka J't 
is  given  in  all  the  editions  to  the  ch  .ractcrs  in  the  text,  ^Jj^,  where  we 
should  expect  SSnR-  Motowori's  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the 
name  was  thus  written  will  be  found  in  Vol.  XXXIX,  p.  19,  of  his  Com- 
mentary. 

7.  Kaha-be,  Motowori  supposes  that  there  is  here  some  corruption 
of  the  text,  as  no  connection  can  be  discoveied  between  the  name  of  this 
Tribe  and  that  of  the  P  incess  whose  proxy  the  tribe  l:ecame. 

8.  See  Sect.  CXVII,  Note  7. 
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[sECr.  CXL. — EMPEROR  IN-Giv5  (p^VRT  IV.  —  HIS  AGE  AND 

PLACE  OF  burial)  ] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign's  august  years  were  seventy- 
eight.  His  august  mausoleum  is  at  Naga-ye  near  Wcga 
in  Kafuchi.* 

I.     See  Sect.  GUI,  Note  2  and  3. 


[sect.  CXLI. — EMPEROR  iN-GIY5   (PART  V. — PRINCE  KARU        296 
LOVES  H!S  SISTER  PRINCESS  SO-TOHOSHl)  ] 

After  the  decease  of  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  it  was 
settled  that  King  Kara  of  Ki-nashi  should  rule  the  Sun's 
succession.^  But  in  the  interval  before  his  accession,  he 
debauched  his  younger  sister  the  Great  Lady  of  Karu, 
and  sang,  saying  : 

"  Making  rice-fields  on  the  mountain,  making 
hidden    conduits    run    on    account    of    the 
mountain's    height :  —  to-day    indeed    [my] 
body    easily    touches    the     younger     sister 
whom  I  wooed  with  a  hidden   wooing,  the 
spouse    for    whom    I    wept    with    a  hidden 
weeping."^ 
This  is  a  Hind-Lifting  Song.^     Again  he  sang,  saying : 
**  The    rattle-rattle    of   the    hail    against   the 
bamboo-grass: — After  I  shall  have  certainly 
slept,  what  though  I  be  plotted  against  by 
people  !    When  I  shall    have  slept  delight- 
fully, if  there    is    the    disorder    of   the    cut 
Hydropynwi    latifoijini,    let    there    be    dis- 
order,— when    I    shall    have    slept    a    cood  297 
sleep  !"^ 
This  is  a  Rustic  Lifting  Song.^ 
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1.  See  Sect.  XXXII.  Note  27.  The  wording  of  this  senlence  would 
make  it  appear  that  it  was  ouly  after  the  Emperor  In-giyo's  death  that 
King  Karu  was  chosen  to  s'.;cc:ied  him.  But  probably  King  Karu  had 
been  appointed  Heir  Apparent  (^Jk"f")  ^luring  his  father's  life  time,  as 
is  indeed  expressly  staled  in  the  *'  Chronicles,"  and  is  implied  in  later 
passages  of  this  work ;  and  what  our  author  meant  to  say  was :  "  It  was 
settled  that  King  Karu  should  rule  the  "  Empire  after  the  former  Sover- 
eign's dcc.ase,"  etc. 

2.  The  meaning  of  the  Ji'ong  is:     "The   sifter,  the   mislr.ss,  wi.om 
I  wooed  with  such  difficulty,    is    now   easily    mine."  —  The    first    phrase, 
down  to  "  mountain's  height,"  is   but  a  "  Prefrxe  "  to  the  poem  properly 
so  called,  serving  to  introduce  by  a  jeu-de-mots  the  word  shita-dohi^  which 
means  Pot  only  "  hidden   conduit,"    l.ut  "  hidden  wooing."     At  the  sam^ 
time  the  implied  comparion   of  the   p.iet's   secret  love  of  one  so  d^flicu't 
to  obtain  as  lis  own  sister,  to  the  course  of  the  water  in  hidden  conduits 
which  is  carried  up   the  mountan's   side  to   irrigate  a  field   perched  in  a 
spot  almost    inaccessible,    is  by  no  means   devoid  of   aptness.     The  word 
"mountain"    {yama)   is  in   the    original    preceded    by   the    Pillow-\Vc  rd 
ashihiki  (or  ashibiki)  no,  w'lose  signification  is  obscure  and  much  disputed. 

3.  Shirage-uta  (written  phonetically).     The  interpretation  of  the  term 

here    adopted  is  that    which  has  the  sanct'on   of  Motowori    and    Moribe. 

They  explain  it  to  sit;nify  that  the  voice  rose  gradually  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  Song. 

4.  As  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  Song,    the  first  phr.^se  is  but    a 

Preface,    which    plays    on  the    coincidence  in  sound    between    the    wonls 

tashi-dashiy    "rattling,"    and    iashika,    "certainly,"    i.e.    "undisturbedly." 

Ihe  signification  of  the  Song  proper  is :  "If  I  shall  but  have  grat  fie^l  my 

passion,  what  care  I  however  men   may    plot    against  me  ?     If  I  can  but 

j)ress  my  beloved  to  my  bosom,  let  all  things  go  to  n'ck  and    ruin,    like 

the  Ilydropyriim  iatifolhifn,  a  grass   which,  when  cut,  falls  into  disorder!" 

— Of  th?    scntiiient  of   the   Song,    the   less    siid  the  better;    but   viewed 

simply    from    a   liierary    point  of   view,  it  is  certainly    one    o'    ihe    most 

fascinatng  little    productions  of   the  early   Japanese  muse,  and  the  literal 

rendering  of  it  into  F3'iglish  docs  it  woful  injustice.     Moribe  rightly  rejects 

Molowori's    proposal    to    divide    the    poem  in    two    after    the    words  hito 

hakayii    to    mo,    "  plotted    against    by    people."     Kari-komo   no^    "  of   the 

Hydropyrum  iati/vliiwi"  is  a  Pil'ow-Word. 

5.  Ilinaburi  no  age-uta.  The  commentators  have  nothing  more 
precise  to  tell  us  concerning  the  expression  "  Lifting-Song  "  than  that  "  it 
leferi  to  the  lifting  of  the  voice  in  singing." 
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[sect.  CXLII. —emperor  IN-GIYO  (part  VI. — WAR  BETWEEN 
PRINCE  KARU  AND  PRINCE  ANAHO).] 

Therefore  all  the  officials^  and  Hkewise  the  people  of 
the  Einpire  turned  against  the  Heir  Apparent  Karu,  and 
towards  the  August  Child  Analio.  Then  the  Heir  Ap- 
parent Karu,  being  alarmed,  fled  into  the  house  of  the 
Grandee  the  Noble   Oho-mahe    Wo-mahe,^    and    made  a 

provision    of   implements    of  war.        (The   arrows    made   at  this  298 
timeS  were  provided   with    copper    arrow-insides ; 4    so    those-  arro^\•s    are 
called    by    the    name    of   Karu    arrows.)       Prince     Anaho     likewise 
made  implements  of  war.      (The   arrows  made  by  th's  Prince   were 
just    the    arrows    of   the    present    lime:5    they  are  called   Anaho  arrows.) 

Thereupon  Anaho  raised  an  army,  and  beleaguered  the 
house  of  the  noble  Oho-mahe  Wo-mahe.  Then,  when 
he  reached  the  gate,  heavy  ice-rain^  was  falling.  So  he 
sang,  saying  : 

"  Come  thus  under  cover  of  the  metal  gate 
of  the  Noble  Oho-mahe  Wo-mahe !  We 
will  stand  till  the  rain   stops."' 

Then  the  Noble  Oho-mahe  came  singing  lifting  his 
hands,  striking  his  knees,  dancing,  and  waving  his  arms. 
The  Song  said  : 

*'  The  courtiers  are  tumultuous,  [saying]  that 
the  small  bell  of  the  garter  of  the  courtiers 
has    fallen    off.      Country-people,    too,    be- 
ware !'"* 
This  Song  is  of  a  Courtier's  Style.^      Singing  thus,  he  ^^9 
came    near   and  said  :     "  August    Child  of  our  Heavenly 
Sovereign  !    Come  not  with  arms  against  the  King  thine 
elder  brother.      If   thou  shouldst  come  against  him  with 
arms,  people   will  surely  laugh.     V^  will   secure   him  and 
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present  him  to  thee.*''*  Theii  Prince  Anaho  disbanded 
his  troops  and  went  away.  So  the  Noble  Oho-niahe 
Wo-mahe  secured  Prince  Karii,  and  led  Iiim  forth,  and 
presented  him  [to  Prince  Anaho].  The  captive  Prince 
sang,  saying : 

"  Maiden  of  heaven-soaring  Karu  !  if  thou  cry 
violently,    people    will    know.     Cry   quietly 
like  the  doves  on  Mount  Hasa."*^ 
Again  he  sang: 

"  Maiden  of  heaven-soaring  Karu !  Come  and 
sleep,  and  [then]  pass  on,  oh  maiden  of 
Karu  P' 

1.  See  Sect.  CXII,  Note  4. 

2.  Ohomahe  IVo-viahe  uikune  no  omi  (according  to  the  old  reading 
Oho-saki  IVo'iAki^  etc.).  Motowori  considers  this  double  name  to  denote 
two  brothers,  the  words  oho  and  wo  ("great"  and  "small")  naturally 
lending  themselves  to  the  interpretation  of  "  elder "  and  "  younger." 
Moribe,  on  the  contrajy,  thinks  that  there  was  but  one,  and  is  supported 
both  by  the  authority  of  the  "Chronicles  of  Japan"  and  by  the  fact 
that,  except  in  the  "Chronicles  of  Old  Matters  of  l^ormer  Ages,"  which 
is  believed  to  be  a  forgery,  no  second  brother  is  anywhere  mentioned. 
He  explains  the  use  of  the  double  name  in  the  prose  text  as  having  crept 
in  through  the  influence  of  the  text  of  the  following  Song  (see  Note  7 
below).     This  seems  to  the  translator  the  belter  view. 

3.  /^.,  "on  this  occasion." 

4.  There  is  here  an  evident  corruption  of  the  text,  and  Motowori 
aptly  conjectures  that  arrow- //^^</r,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Japanese, 
zTxOw-points,  are  intended.  He  adds  that  up  till  then  arrow -heads  had 
always  been  made  of  iron. 

5.  The  author's  style  is  here  rather  at  fault;  for  he  apparently 
wishes  to  say  that  tlie  arrows  employed  by  Prirxe  Anaho  were  tho  c 
which  hid  been  used  in  ancient  times  and  were  still  the  most  universally 
employed — that,  in  fact,  they  were  the  usual  sl\le  of  nrrow  in  contradis- 
tinction to  those  of  Prince  Karu's  invention. 

6.  Sec  Sect.  LXXXVni,  Note  5. 
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7.  The  prince,  in  this  Sung,  bids  his  troops  fullow  his  example, 
ami  ta'vc  refuge  from  Ihe  rain  imder  cover  of  the  gate  of  Oho-mahe*s 
house.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  actual  sense  of  the  words  used ;  but 
Motowori  sees  in  them  nothing  less  than  a  slightly  veilei  exhortation  to 
his  foUoweis  to  attack  the  castle,  while  Moiib:,  on  the  other  hand, 
thinks  they  were  meant  to  convey  to  Oho-mahe  a  hint  of  his  presence, 
and  enable  the  belcagiiercd  prince,  for  whom  (as  being  his  elder  brother) 
Prince  Anaho  retained  a  great  aflfiction  and  respect,  to  devise  some  method 
of  escape.  This  seems  extremely  fur-fetched. — The  word  "  metal " 
probably  refers  only  to  the  fastenings  of  the  gate,  and  not  to  its  whole 
structure. 

8.  The  exact  purport  and  application  of  this  Song  is  disputed,  but 
t'lia  much  seems  clear  :  that  the  composer  of  it  seeks  to  qjiet  both  the 
besieging  army  (out  of  politeness  call^jd  courtiers),  and  the  peasants  who 
had  joined  the  fray,  by  making  light  of  the  whole  occurrence,  which  he 
compares  to  so  trival  an  accident  as  the  falling  of  a  bell  from  a  man*s 
"garter"  or  "leggings."  The  custom  of  ornnmenting  this  article  of 
dress  with  a  small  bell  is,  however,  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  The  word 
yume,  which  concludes  t'.e  Sjng  and  is  litre  rendered  "  beware,"  is 
ic^entified  by  Mo  owori  and  Moribe  with  tl:e  Imperative  of  the  Verb  tmu, 
"  to  avoid,"  «  to  shun,"  "  not  to  do." 

9.  Miya-hitO'huri.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  which  lend  support  to 
Motowori's  view  that  the  names  of  the  so  called  styles  of  Songs  are 
derived  from  theif  initial  words. 

10.  Written  with  the  humble  character  fl|,  "  servant." 

11.  The  word  used  in  the  text,  here  and  also  in  the  next  sentence, 
is  that  which  properly  denotes  the  presenting  of  tribute. 

12.  Another  reading  gives  this  sense: 

"As,  if  the  maiden  of  heiven-soaring  Karu  cried 
violently,  people  would  know,  she  cries  quietly 
like  the  doves  on  Mtunt  Ilasa." 

According  to  this  reading,  the  poet  simply  explains  the  reason  of  the 
undemonstraliveness  of  his  misticss's  grief;  according  to  that  in  the  tot, 
he  impl»;res  her  not  to  weep  too  passionately. — Amadamn  or'  a  madam  n 
ya^  "  heaven-soarng,"  is  the  I'lllow-Word  for  Karu,  applied  to  it  pun- 
ningly  on  account  of  its  similarity  in  sound  to  the  word  /:an\  "  a  wild- 
gooic,"  wl.ich  well  deserves  the  epithet  "heaven-soaring."  Of  Mount 
llasa  nothing  is  known. 
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13.  Rendered  thus  according  to  Moribe's  excgc>is,  wh'ch  rjiiitc  ap- 
proves itself  to  the  translator's  mind,  tliis  Song  signifies:  "Oh!  niaivlen 
of  Karu !  come  and  sleep  with  mc  liut  once,  berurc  my  impending 
banishment  renders  it  hard  for  us  to  meet  again."  Motowori  chooses  to 
interpret  nete  as  a  crasis  of  uayetey  "  bending,"  and  sees  in  the  ir'ong  an 
invitation  to  the  maiden  to  come  quietly  so  as  not  to  attract  observation. — 
The  final  word,  transl.ited  "  maiien,"  is  u^ctovie  domo^  properl>  a  I 'Jural, 
but  here  used  in  a  Singular  sense,  as  luataK'tiihi  domo^  "  I  "  (pro]>er!y 
"we"),  so  constantly  is  in  the  modern  Colh.quial  Dialect.  For  tl.e 
I'illow-Word  "  heaven-soaring  "  see  ])rcce.ling  Note. 


3CO        [<ECr.  CXLlir. — KMPEKOR  IN-GIVO    (PART  VII. — DH.VTH  OF 

PRINCE  KARU  AND   PRINCESS  SO-TOIlOSlll).] 

So    Prince    Karu    was    banished    to    the    liot  waters   of 
\wo}     Again  when  about  to  be  banished,  lie  sang  sa)'in^: 
*'  The  heaven-soaiing    birds,    too,  are   indetd 
messengers.      When  thou  hcarest  the  voice 
of  the  crane,  ask  my  name.'""^ 
These    three    songs    are    of   a    Heaven-Soaring   stylc.^ 
Again  he  sang,  saying : 

"  If  tliey  banish  fhe  Great  Lord  to  an  island, 
lie    will    indeed  make  the  remaining  return 
voyage.     ]kware  of  my  mat  1     Mat  indeed 
in  words, — beware  of  my  spouse  !"'* 
301      This    Song    is    of    a    Partly    Lowered    Rustic    style.^ 
Queen    So-tohoshi    presented    a    Song    [to    him].      That 
Song  said  : 

**  Let  not  thy  feet  tread  on  the  oyster-shells 
of  the  sliore  of  Ahine  with  its  summer 
herbs !  Pass  there  [after]  h.aving  made 
clear  !"^ 
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So  when  afterwards  again,  being  unable  to  restrain  her 
love,  she  went  after  him,  she  sang,  saying : 

"  Thy  going  has  become  long  past.  I  will  go, 
oh  !  to  meet  thee.     Wait !     I  cannot  wait." 

(What    is    here    called   yama-tadzti    is    [what    is]    now 
[known  by  the  name  of]  tatstige.)"* 

So  when  in  her  pursuit  she  reached  [the  place  where 
prince  Karu  was,  he,  who  had  been]  pensively  waiting, 
sang,  saying  : 

*'  Alas !    beloved    spouse,    who    setUedst    the  302 

whereabouts  of  our  grave,  setting  up  flags 
in  the  great  vale,  setting  up  flags  in  the 
little  vale  of  Ilatsuse  the  hidden  castle! 
Alas !  beloved  spouse,  whom  I  sec  after 
[our  many  troubles],  prostrate  like  a  tstiki 
bow,  standing  like  an  adzusa  bow!"*^ 
Again  he  sang,  saying  : 

"  Driving  sacred  piles  in  the  upper  reach, 
driving  true  piles  in  the  lower  reach  of  the 
river  of  secluded    Hatsuse,  and  hanging  on  ^^^ 

the  sacrificial  piles  a  mirror,  hanging  on 
the  true  piles  true  jewels  : — if  they  said 
that  the  younger  sister  whom  I  love  hke  a 
true  jewel,  that  the  spouse  whom  I  love 
like  a  mirror  were  [there],  I  would  go 
home,  I  would  long  for  my  country."'^ 
Having  thus  sung,  they  forthwith  killed  themselves 
together.'*^     So  these  two  songs  are  Reading  Songs." 

1.  Fur  lyo  see  Sect.  V,  Xole  4.     Its  hot  spriii*^  are  often  inentioi.cd 
in  early  documents.      Motowori    idcnlifRS    them    w  th  a  place   now  called 

2.  Tlie  meaning  of  this  Song  is :     "I   go  where  p  rchance  no  mes- 
sengers \\\\\  reach  m:.     But  thou  nuisl  ask  tidings  of  me  fiom  tlic  birds." 
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13.     Rcndcrctl  thus  according  to  Moribr* 
proves  itself  to  the  translator's  mind,  this/ 
of    Karu !    come    and    sleep    with    me    '    r;. 
banishment  renders  it  hard  f>jr   us  to    ^  J- 
interpret  tteU  as  a  crasis  of  tinv^te,   :  '^    0 
invitation  to  the  maiden  to  come  - '  ^'  -.j.   ?C 
The  final  word,  translated  "  ro     '    r^  J-^,    o 
but  here    used    in  a   Singula*       '   >':         ?v 
"  wo  "),    £o    constantly    is 
rillow-Word  "  heaven-sf 
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—  vmuai  had   hs 
G.eat  care  was  always  taken 


.v.cp. .,... .^-   ...^^,„  ^^j    ^^ 

c  t;;//".  an    elegy   from  the   "  Collection  of  a  Myj--  ^ 
.Tiiblated  by  the  present  writer  in  his  '*  Classical  Poetry  of   jk 
^  oiese,"  p.  79. 

5.  Ifina-bttri  no  kata-oroihi.    Like  most  of  ihe  nam.s  of  styles  of  Sonrr 
this  one  is  extremely   obscure.     TiiC  commentators  suppose   that  one  nn 
was  sung  in  a  lower  voice  than  the  rest.      But  they  are  merely  guessing 

6.  The  actual  words  of  the  Song  signi  y :     «<  Lacerate    not    thy  f(.et 
by  walking   on    the    unseen    oyster-shells    of   the  sh  )ie  of  Ahine  that  ' 
C'>vered  with  the  summer  herbs;    but    walk   there   after  dawn."     (This  '- 
Keichiu's  interpretation  of  th-'   word   akashiu^   *' having  made  clear"  ni  a 
is  the  best  in  the  present  writer's  opinion;    the    latter    commentators 

in  it  a  recommendation  to  the  exiled    prince    to    clear  the  grass  awav 
either  side.)     The  word  Ahine  calls,    however,    for  sp?cal  explanation  ' 
order  that  the  full  import  of  the  poem  may  be  brought  out.     It  prca)c  1  • 
signifies  "sleeping  together"   or   "lying  en  each  other,"  and  is  theref 
applicable  either  lo  the  two  spouses  or  to   the  summer  grass.     L.de^d   * 
is  doubtful  if  it  bo  the  name  of  any  real  place  at  all.     The  word  « 
kusa  may  also  be  taken  simply   as  a  Pillow-Word   for   Ahine.— The  \      1 
gist  of  the  Song  is  in  any  case  a  warning   from   the  maiden  to  her  1 
lo  guaid  hiuiJ-elf  against  the  perils  of  tho  journey. 


f 
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e  meaning  or  ihis  Song  is :  <»  It  is  too  long  since  thy  departure. 

o  longer,  but  will  £;o  nnd  meet  thee." — The  Vtrb  "  to  meet  " 

Ml    the    original    preceded    by  the  Pillow- Word  yama-tntlzu, 

'i    suljjct  of  the  note  appended  to  the  poem  by  the  com. 

lenlators  are  not    agreed   as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 

d ;   but  it  seems  to  have  been  some  kind  of  axe.    The 

Pillow-Word  for  "meeting"  is  equally  disputed.     It 

^honeticcilly.      The  term  tatsu-ge^  by  which  it  is  ex- 

thcre  written  ig?(c»  which  docs  not  help  us  much 

hat  is  m?ant  to  be   des'gnateJ. 

^  Song  in  the  original,  that  Motowori  confesses 
"    sense   of   it.      The    translator   has  adopted 
'ing  to  which  the  gist  of  it  is  this  :     "Alas! 
'ing  to  be  for  ever  united  to  me  that  thou 
he    funereal    vale    of   Ilalsuse    where    we 
'*ix\  Alas  for  thee,  whom  at  last  I  now 
this    meaning,    Mori  be  is  obliged  to 
..^i.iv  that  the  thrice  repeated  word  wo  signifies 
-iiv:      or  ''  moimtain-fold  "  the  fiist  two  times  that  it  occurs,  and  "grave  " 
the    third,    and  that  komoriku  no  hatsnse^  usually  interpreted  as  secluded 
'•Hatsuse,"  means  "the  hidden  castle,"  the  "final  place,  i.e.y  "the  tomb." 
It  is  also  necessary  to  suppose,  without  authority,  that  the  flags  mention- 
ed by  the  poet  are  meant  for  funeral  flags,  and  that  the  words  "prostrate 
like    a   tsuki   bow,"    etc.,    which,  according  to  the  laws  of  Japanese  con- 
struction,    precede     instead     of    following     the    phra-e    "alas!     beloved 
spouse,"  etc.,  are  but  a  Preface  for  the  latter. — It  will  be   seen   that    the 
foundation    on    which    MoriI.e's    interpretation    rets    is    slight,    and    that 
Motowori  was  scarcely  to  be  blamed  for  pronouncing  the  Fong  incompre- 
hensible.    At  the  same    time    the    translator    has    thought    it    better,    by 
following  Moribe,  to  give  some  tran-jlation  of  it  than  to  leave  the  passage 
blank.      With    this    warning,    ihe    student    may  search  for  other  possible 
meanings  if  he  pleases. — Ilatsrse  is  a  still  existent   and    celebrated    place 
among  the  mountains  of  Vamato.     The    etymology    of   tl.e    name,   unKss 
we    accept     Moribe's    mentioned    above,    is    obscure.      It    is    now    usually 
pronounced  JIase.     The  tsuki  is  said  to  be    ahiiost   indistinguishable  from 
the  keyaki  tree  [Zelkoiva  kcaki).     The  adztisa    seems    to    be    the    Catal^a 
kaem/>/erij  I  ut  some  believe  it  to  be  the  cherry-tree. 

9.     The  fiist  hnlf  of  this  Song  down  to  the  words  "hanging  on  the 
true  piles  true  jewels'*  is  a  Preface   for   what    follows.     Ihe  signification 
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of  the  rest  is  :  "  If  my  dearly  loved  sister-wife  were  still  at  Ilatsuse  in 
Yamalo,  I  would  fly  to  her  either  in  thought  or  deed;  but  now  that 
she  has  f(  llowed  me  int*)  exile,  the  land  of  exile  is  good  enough." 
— Moribe,  while  allowing  the  first  half  of  the  Song  to  be  a  Preface  for 
the  rest,  con' ends  that  it  also  should  be  credited  with  a  signification 
bearing  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  main  part  of  tl.e  Song.  lie  supposes, 
namely,  the  religious  ceremony,  whatever  it  was,  of  driving  piles  into  the 
bed  or  bank  of  the  river  and  of  dccorat'ng  them  with  beads  and  a 
miiror,  to  have  been  'one  really  performed  by  Princess  So-toho::hi  to 
compass  her  lover  's  return.  In  the  translator's  opinion,  it  is  more  elegant 
and  more  in  accord  .nee  with  Archaic  usage  to  consider  the  Preface  as 
having  no  special  signficance  or  c  nncction  (otherwise  than  verb."il)  with 
the  rest  of  the  poem.  The  word  ikuhi  ox  i-guhiy  rendered  "sacred 
pile«,"  occasi  >ns  some  difficulty ;  for  it  is  not  certain  whether  Motowori 
is  right  in  giving  to  the  initial  syllable  i  the  meaning  of  "sacred."  It 
may  be  simply  what  has  been  termed  an  "Ornamental  Prefix,"  devoid  of 
meaning.  Motowori  however  points  out  that  this  usage  of  it  is  restricted 
to  Verbs,  and  does  not  occur  with  Substantives.  Komoriku  no^  the  Pillow- 
Word  for  Ilatsuse,  is  rendered  by  "  secluded "  in  acco.-dance  wiih 
Mabuchi's  usually  accepted  derivation  form  komoti-kitnif  "  retired  land." 
Moribe,  notwilhstandirg  what  he  has  said  in  his  exegesis  of  the  preced.ng 
poem  (Note  8),  is  willing  to  allow  that,  thou^jh  perhaps  not  its  original, 
this  was  its  common,  meaning  even  in  ancient  times. 

10.  /tf.,  committed  suicide  together. 

11.  This  expression  is    interpreted   to    mean  that  these  Songs   were 
recited  in  monotone,  as  one  would  read  a  book  or  tell  a  tale. 


304  [sect.  CXLIV.  —  EMPEROR  AN-K5  (pART  I. — HE  SLAYS 

KING  0110-KUSAKA).] 

The  august  chilcP  Anaho  dwelt  at  the  palace  of  Aiiaho 
at  Isonokanii,*  and  ruled  the  Empire.  The  Heavenly 
Sovereign  sent  the  Grandee  of  Ne,^  ancestor  of  the  Gran- 
dees of  Sakamoto,  to  the  residence  of  King  Oho-kusaka,  on 
behalf  of  his  younger  brother  Prince  Oho-hatsuse  to  com- 
mand   thus  :     "  I  wish  Thine  Augustness's  younger  sist 
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Queen  Waka-kusaka  to  wed  Prince  Oho-hatsuse.  So  do 
thou  present  her.""*  Then  King  Oho-kusaka  did  obeisance 
four  times,  and  said :  '*  Owing  to  a  supposition  that  there 
might  be  some  such  Great  Commands,  I  have  kept  her 
always  indoors.^  With  reverence^  will  I  respectfully  offer 
her  according  to  the  Great  Commands.  "  Nevertheless, 
thinking  it  disrespectful  [merely]  to  send  a  message,^  he 
forthwith,  as  a  ceremonial  gift®  from  his  younger  sister, 
made  [the  Grandee  of  Ne]  take  a  push  wood  jewel  head- 
dress® to  present  [to  the  Heavenly  Sovereign].  The 
Grandee  of  Ne  forthwith  stole  the  jewel  headdress  meant 
as  a  ceremonial  gift,  and  slandered  King  Oho-kusaka,  say- 
ing :  '*  King  Oho-kusaka  would  not  receive  the  Imperial 
Commands,  but  said  :  '*  An  soror  mea  fict  ejusdem  stirpis 
[viri]  inferior  storea?'^°  and,  grasping  the  hilt  of  his  cross- 
sword,"  was  angry."  So  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  having 
in  his  great  anger  slain  King  Oho-kusaka,  took  that 
King's  chief  wife  Nagata-no-oho-iratsume,^*  and  made  her 
Empress. 


1.  J.e.f  Prince.  In  all  other  cases  wc  find  the  word  mikctOy  „  August- 
nes«,''  as  the  title  by  which  the  Sovereign  is  mcnlioned  at  the  commen- 
cement of  his  re  gn. 

2.  Sec  Sect.  XLV,  Xote  16. 

3.  Ne  no  omi.     The  etymology  of  ne  is  obscure. 

4.  Literally,  as  "  tribute." 

5.  More  literally,  "  I  have  kept  her  without  putting  her  out  of 
doors." 

6.  Conf.  Sect.  IX,  Note  4  and  Sect.  XVIII,  Note  14. 

7.  Motowori  surmises  that  it  may  be  an  error  for  Jj^  in  the  original 
of  this  clause  «^U'tlQ«;tSS5tffl- 

8.  jpj[!t^.  This  term  corresponds  to  the  modern  f^f.f^,  the  name 
by  which  I  he  presents  which  are  exchanged  at  the  time  of  betrothal  are 
dc-ignalc'-l. 
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9.  The  original  term  oshi-ki  no  tama-kadziira  is  extremely  obscure. 
Cmic  of  Motowori's  conjectures  is  that  the  "push-wood"  was  a  kind  of 
frame  by  which  the  jewels  or  beads,  strung  on  an  erect  stem  of  some 
1  ard  mater' al,  were  kept  firmly  attached  to  the  1  ead.  Perhaps  some 
notion  of  the  coijfure  intended  may  be  gathered  from  the  plate  opposite 
p.  354  of  Fart  III  of  Vol.  VIII  of  these  'Transitions"  (Mr.  J.  Conder's 
paper  on  **  The  Hisory  of  Japanese  Costume  "). 

ic.  /^.,  «*  An  soror  men,  cujus  pater  Imperalor  Nin-toku,  fiet  uxor 
prnescntis  Imperatoris?"  — Hujus  simililud  nis  rusticilas  et  ipsis  Japonicis 
commenlatoribus  pudori  est. 

11.  See  Sect.  XLV,  Note  5. 

12.  See  Sect.  CXXXVII,  Note  5. 


505        [sect.    CXLV.— emperor   AN-KO    (part    II. — HE    IS   SUVIN 

BY    KING    MA-YOWA).] 

After  this,  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  being  on  [his]  di- 
vine couch ,^  was  sleeping  at  midday.  Then  he  spoke  to 
his  Empress,  saying  :  "  Is  there  anything  on  thy  mind?"^ 
She  replied,  saying :  **  Being  the  object  of  the  Heavenly 
Sovereign's  generous  favour,  what  can  there  be  on  my 
mind  ?"  Hereupon  the  Empress's  former  child,^  King 
Ma-yowa,  who  was  seven  years  old  that  year,  happened 
to  be  just  then  playing  outside  the  apartment.'*  Then 
the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  not  knowing  that  the  young 
King  was  playing  outside  the  apartment,  spoke  to  the 
Empress,  saying:^*  I  have  constantly  something  upon 
my  mind,  namely  [the  fear]  that  thy  child  King  Ma-yowa, 
when  he  comes  to  man's  estate,  may,  on  learning  that 
I  slew  the  King  his  father,  requite  me  with  a  foul  heart."^ 
Thereupon  King  Ma-yowa,  who  had  been  playing  outside 
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the  apartment,  and  whose  ear  had  caught  these  words, 
forthwith  watched  for  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  to  be 
augustly  asleep,  and,  taking  the  great  sword  [that  lay] 
by  his  side,^  forthwith  struck  off  the  Heavenly  Sovereign's 
head,  and  fled  into  the  house  of  the  Grandee  Tsubura/ 
The  Heavenly  Sovereign's  august  years  were  fifty-six. 
His  august  mausoleum  is  on  the  mound  of  Fushimi  at 
Sugahara^ 


1.  Cofi/.  Sect.  LXIV,  Note  2. 

2.  Literally,  "llast  thou  anything  to  think  about?"  The  same 
construction  is  used  in  the  next  sentence. 

3.  /^,  her  son  by  her  former  husband  King  Oho-kusaka. 

4.  Literally,  "  l)c!ow  the  palace."  The  same  expression  recurs 
further  on.  The  parallel  passje  in  the  "  Chronicles "  has  "  below  the 
upper  storey,"  i.e.,  in  the  court  or  garden  of  a  two-storeyed  house.  Wiih 
the  small  proportions  assumed  by  Jnpane.se  archiiecture,  conversation  could 
well  be  overheard  under  these  condi lions. 

5.  /.e,,  "  take  vcngeat  ce  upon  me." 

6.  SaV.  by  the  Emperor's  side. 

7.  Tsiibura  omi.     The  etymoU  gy  of  Tsubura  is  obscure. 

■ 

8.  For  Sugahara  see  Sect.  LXXV,  Note  I.  The  Fushimi  here 
mentioned,  which  is  in  Yamato,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  better 
known  Fushimi  in  Yamashiro.  The  popular  etymology  of  th's  nime  (and 
it  is  to  be  found  in  many  books)  trac  s  il  to  J  us  hi  mi ,  i.e.,  "lying  three," 
in  connection  with  the  story  of  a  man  who  "  lay  on  the  mound  for  three 
years."  Probably  fuse-miihttf  "  water  laid  on,"  a  name  j^erhaps  given 
on  account  of  an  aqueduct  or  of  water-pipes,  was  the  original  designation, 
which  has  been  corrupted. 
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306  [sect.  CXLVI. — EMPEROR  AN-K5  (pART  III. — PRINCE 

OHO  1IATSU5E  SLAYS  PRINCES  KURO-BIKO  AND 

SHIRO-BIRO).] 

Tlieii  Prince  Oho-hatsuse,'  who  at  that  time  was  a  lad, 
was  forthwith  grieved  and  furious  on  hearing  of  this 
event,  and  went  forthwith  to  his  elder  brother  King  Ku- 
robiko,-  and  said :  **  They  have  slain'  the  Heavenly- 
Sovereign.  What  shall  be  done?"  But  King  Kurobiko 
was  not  startled,  and  was  of  unconcerned  heart/  There 
upon  King  Oho-hatsuse  reviled  his  elder  brother,  saying  : 
'*  For  one  thing  it  being  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  for 
.another  thing  it  being  thy  brother,  how  is  thy  heart 
without  concern  ?*  What !  not  startled,  but  unconcerned 
on  hearing  that  they  have  slain  thine  elder  brother!" — 
and  forthwith  he  clutched  him  by  the  collar,  dragged 
him  out,  drew  his  sword,  and  slew  him.  Again,  going 
to  his  elder  brother  King  Shiro-biko,  he  told  him  the 
circumstances  as  before.  The  unconcernedness  again  was 
like  [that  shown  byj  King  Kuro-biko.  [So  King  Oha- 
hatsuse,]  having  forthwith  clutched  him  by  the  collar, 
pulled  him  along,  and  dug  a  pit  on  reaching  Wobarida,^ 
buried  him  as  he  stood ,^  so  that  by  the  time  he  had 
been  buried  lip  to  the  loins,  both  his  eyes  burst  out,  and 
he  died.^ 


1.  hee  Sect.  CXXXVir,  Note  ii. 

2.  See  Sect.  CXXXVII,  Note  6. 

3.  Literally,  **  taken." 

4.  I.e.^  treated  the  matter  with  indilTerence. 

4.     Literally,  "  without  relying,"  as  if  the  speaker  meant  to  say  that 
the  dead  man  could  not  rely  on  him  for  vengeance. 

6.  \\\  Yamato.     The  name  seems  to  mean  "  new  tilled  field." 

7.  \Yritten  gfjjf   in  the    text    followed    by    >!otowori.      The    oilier 
reading  ^-j^  i^  unlenahlo. 
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8.  In  order  to  account  for  such  an  effect  from  so  apparently  insuf- 
ficient a  cause,  N'olowori  supposes  that  after  the  prince  had  hecn  made 
to  stand  up  to  the  heij^ht  of  his  loins  in  the  pt,  the  latier  wns  filled 
hy  having  stones  thrown  into  it,  whcrehy  liis  feet  and  le-;s  would  be 
crushed. 


[sect.  CXLVII. — EMPEROR  AN-KO  (PART  IV. — DEATH  OF         307 
PRINCE  MA-YOWA  AND  OF  THE  GRANDEE  TSUBURA).] 

Again  he  raised  an  army  and  beleaguered  the  house 
of  the  Grandee  Tsubura.  Then  [the  other  side  also] 
raised  an  army  to  resist  tlie  attack,^  and  the  arrows  that 
were  shot  forth  were  like  unto  the  falling  down  of  the 
[cars  of  the]  reeds.-  Thereupon  King  Oho-hatsuse,  using 
his  spear  as  a  staff,  peeped  in,'  and  said  :  "  Is  perchance 
the  maiden,  with  whom  I  spoke,  in  this  house  ?"*  Then 
tlic  Grandee  Tsubura,  hearing  these  commands,^  came 
forth  himself,  and  having  taken  off  the  weapons  with 
which  he  was  girded,  did  obeisance  eight  times,  and 
said :  "  The  maiden  trincess  Kara,  whom  anon  thou 
deignedst  to  woo,  is  at  thy  service.  Again  in  addition 
I  will  present    to    thee  five  granaries.     (What  are  called  the 

five    granaries  are  now  the  garJ.eners    of  the  five  villnges  of  Kadzuraki  :^) 

Meanwhile  the  reason  why  she  does  not  come  out  to 
meet  thee  in  person  is  that  from  of  old  down  to  the 
present  lime  grandees  and  chiefs  have  been  known  to 
hide  in  the  palaces  of  Kings,  but  Kings  have  not  yet 
been  known  to  hide  m  the  houses  of  grandees.^  There- 
fore I  think  that,  though  a -vile  slave  of  a  grandee®  exert- 
ing his  utmost  strength  in  the  fight  can  scarcely  conquer, 
yet  must  he  die  rather  than  desert  a  Prince  who,  trusting 
in    him,  has    entered     into    his    house."®      Having    thus 
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308  spoken,  he  again  took  his  weapons  and  went  in  again  to 
fi^ht.  Then,  their  strength  being  exhausted  and  their 
arrows  finished,  he  said  to  the  Prince  :  ^'My^^  hands  are 
wounded,  and  our  arrows  likewise  are  finished.  We  can- 
not now  fight.  What  shall  be  done  ?"  The  Prince 
replied,  saying :  If  that  be  so,  there  is  nothing  more  to 
do.  [Do  thou]  now  slay  me.*'  So  [the  Grandee  Tsubura] 
thrust  the  Prince  to  death  with  his  sword,  and  forthwith 
killed  himself  by  cutting  off  his  own  head. 

I.     Literally,  "  to  wait  and  fight." 

7.,  'Hie  character  3j5,  "  to  come  "  (here  in  accordance  with  English 
idiom  rendered  by  *'  down  ")  is  siippoied  to  be  an  error.  One  conjectural 
emendation  of  it,  viz.,  jg^,  would  suggest  ihe  "plentiful"  falling  of  the 
flowers  of  the  reeds. 

3.  I,e.y  he  lifted  himself  on  tiptoe  by  leaning  on  his  spear,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  peep  in. 

4.  The  maiden  thus  suddenly  introduced  into  the  story  is  Tsubura*s 
daughter  Kara,  whom  it  must  be  suppo.ed  that  the  Prince  had  i  reviou&ly 
been  wooing. 

5.  Or  rather,  "Imperial  words."  The  applicUio"  of  the  characters 
fg^  to  the  words  of  ons  who  was   not  yet  actually  Lmperor  is  curious. 

6.  I.e.^  the  places  where  the  five  granaries  originally  were  are  now 
the  five  villages  inhabited  by  the  men  who  cultivate  the  Imperial  gardens. 
P'or  Kadzuraki  see  iiect.  LV,  Note  i. 

7.  Or  we  may,  following  Molowori's  proposal,  take  the  character  g^ 
in  this  clause  in  its  slightly  different  acceptation  of  "sul)ject,"  which 
better  suits  the  sense.  The  partly  phonelic  wording  of  the  next  sentence 
BSKJCiftSilS*  "^hows  how  the  writer  was  perplexed  by  the  double  usj  of 
the  term. 

8.  Q'd.^  in  comparis-n  wiih  a  prince  of  the  Imperial  family,  even  a 
grandee  was  but  a  vile  slave. 

9.  The  chanctcr  31  in  the  original  of  this  passage  A^TH^K  '^ 
corrupt.  But  the  scn>^e  rcma.ns  clear,  and  it  is  scarcely  worih  while 
looking  about  for  a  probable  emendation.  Motowori  has  no  satisfactory 
proposal  lo  make. 

10.  Ihe  humble  character  fH,  "servant"    is  here  used  for  the  Firs 
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Personal  Pronoun.  The  expression  ^|('^S«ft>  ^^"^^  literally  rendered 
"  my  hands  are  all  woiHKk'd,"  is  very  curious.  Motowori  reads  it  ita-ie 
ohinuj  i.e.f  "  I  have  received  (or  suffered  from)  hurtful  hands,"  and  com- 
pares two  somewhat  similar  expressions  found  in  Sect.  XLIV  (see  Note 
33  to  that  Sect.).  Tlie  translator  may  however  point  out  that  the 
similarity  is  much  mere  apparent  in  Molowori's  iana  reading  than  it  ia 
in  the  Chinese  text  itself.  May  not  the  sense  of  the  present  passage 
rather  be :  *'  All  our  men  are  wounded  ?"  for  the  word  U  (^)  *'  hand,'* 
is  frequently  used  in  Japanese, — in  compounds  at  leist, — in  the  sense  cf 
"  man,"  somewhat  as  it  is  in  English  naval,  mining,  and  other  technical 
parlance. 


[sect.  CXLVIII. — EMPEROR  AN-KO  (PART  V. — PRINCE 
OHO-IIATSUSE  SLAVS  PRINCE  OSHIHA).] 

After  this  Karu-fukuro,*  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of 
Yama  of  Sasaki  in  Afiinii,*  said  [to  King  Oho-hatsuse]  ; 
"  At  Kuta'  [and  ?]  on  the  moor  of  Kaya  at  Wata  in 
Afumi,  boars  and  deer  are  abundant.  Their  legs  as  they 
stand  are  like  a  moor  [covered]  with  zvogi'^  the  horns 
they  point  up  are  like  withered  trees."  At  this  time 
time  [King  Oho-hatsuse],  taking  with  him  King  Ichi-no- 
be-no-oshiha,made  a  pn^grcss  to  Afumi,  and  on  reaching 
this  moor,  each  of  them  built  a  separate  temporary  pal- 
ace to  lodge  in.  Then  next  morning,  before  the  sun  had 
risen,  King  Oshiha  with  a  tranquil  heart  rode  along  on 
his  august  horse,  and,  reaching  and  standing  beside  King 
Oho-hatsuse's  temporary  Palace,  said  to  King  Oho- 
hatsuse's  attendants:  "Is  he  not  awake  yet?  He  must  309 
be  told  quickly  [that  I  am  come].  It  is  already  day- 
light."' He  must  come  to  the  hunting-ground,"  —  and 
forthwith  urcfincr  his  horse,  he  went  forth.  Then  the 
people  who  served  the  august  person  of  King  Oho-hatsuse 
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said :  "  As  [King  Oshilia]  is  a  violent-spoken'''  Prince, 
thou  shouldst  be  on  thy  guard,  and  likewise  it  were 
well  to  arm  thine  august  person.**  Forthwith  he  put  on 
armour  underneath  his  clothes,  took  and  girded  on  him 
his  bow  and  arrows,  rode  off  on  horseback,  and  in  a 
sudden  interval  setting  his  horse  by  the  side  [of  the 
other  King*s],  took  out  an  arrow,  shot  King  Oshiha 
down,  forthwith  moreover  cut  his  body  [to  pieces],  put 
[them]  into  a  horse's  manger,  and  buried  them  level 
with  the  earth. 

1.  Ths  name  has  the  curious  signification  of  "  Korean  (or  Chinese) 
bag." 

2.  Afumi  no  Sasaki  no  yama  no  kimi.     Con/.  Sect.  LXIX,  Note  46. 

3.  This  and  the  following  names  are  altogether  obscure,  neither  is 
It  evident  whcllier  two  places  are  meant,  or  only  one.  The  present 
passage  reads  as  if  two  were  intendeJ,  but  a  little  further  down  the 
author  seems  to  be  speaking  of  but  one. 

4.  The  Jledysarum  esculentum. 

5.  Literally,  **  the  night  has  alrca iy  finished  dawning." 

6.  M(  towori  endeavours,  not  very  successfully,  to  explain  the  use  of 
this  epithet  by  Prin:e  Oho-IIattuse's  attendants.  As  the  sequel  shows, 
the  violence  was  all  on  the  other  side. 


[sect.  CXLIX. — EMPEROR  AN-KO  (PART  VI. — FLIGHT  OF 
PRINCES  OHOKE  AND  WOKe)]. 

Hereupon  King  Ichi-no-be*s  children^  King  Ohoke  and 
King  Woke  (two  Deities),  having  heard  of  this  affray,  fled 
away.  So  when  they  reached  Karibawi*  in  Yamashiro  and 
were  eating  their  august  provisions,  an  old  man  with  a 
tattooed  face  came  and  seized  the  provisions.  Then  the 
two  Kings  said  :   '*  We  do  not  grudge  the  provisions.     But 
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who  art  thou  ?"  He  replied,  saying :  "  I  am  a  boar-herd 
in  Yamashiro."  So  they  fled  across  the  River  Kusuba,'* 
reached  the  land  of  Harima,^  entered  the  house  of  a 
native  of  tliat  country  named  Shizhimu/  hid  their  persons, 
and  worked  as  grooms  and  cow-lierds. 

1.  Literally  **prince.^"  (:£^)'  Their  names  apparently  signify 
"big  basket'*  and  *' little  basket." 

2.  Known  in  later  times  as  Kan  ilia  and  Kabawi.  The  name  signifies 
(if  the  characters  with  which  it  is  written  may  be  relied  on)  ""the  well 
where  the  leaves  were  cat." 

3.  See  Sect.  LXVI.  Note  19. 

4.  Sec  Sect.  LX,  Note  19. 

5.  Or  Sliizhimi.     rroperly  the  name  of  a  village,  it  is  here  used  r.s 
the  name  cf  a  man.     The  et/mology  is  obscure. 


[sect.  CL. — EMPEROR  YU-RIVAKU  (l — GENEALOGIES).]  3*0 

His  Augustness  Oho-hatsuse-no-waka-take  dwelt  in 
the  palace  of  Asakura  at  Ilatsuse,*  and  ruled  the  Empire. 
The  Heavenly  Sovereign  wedded  Queen  Wake-kusaka-be, 
younger  sister  of  King  Oho-kusaka  (no  children).  Again  he 
wedded  Princess  Karu,  daughter  of  the  Grandee  Tsubura, 
and  begot  august  children  :  His  Augustness  Shiraka ; 
next  his  younger  sister  Her  Augustness  Princess    Waka- 

tarashi   (two  Deities). 

I.  For  IJatsuse  see  Sect.  CXLIII,  Note  8.  Several  Asakuras  are 
named  in  the  pages  of  these  *'  Records."  That  here  named  is  in 
Vamato.     The  name  teems  to  mean  *•  mo  ning  siore-ho^ise." 
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[sECr.  CLI.- — EMPEROK  YLl-RIYAKU  (PART 
II. — VARIOUS  deeds).] 

So  the  Sliiraka  Claii^  was  established  as  the  august 
proxy  of  Prince  Shiraka.  Again  the  Hatsuse-Clan- 
Retainers*  were  estabh'slicd.  At  this  time  lliere  came 
over  people  from  Kure.  Again  the  Kahase  Retainers^ 
were  established.  These  people  from  Kure*  were  lodged^ 
at  Kure-hara.  So  the  place  was  called  by  the  name  of 
Kure-hara.® 

1.  Shiraka-be, 

2.  Hatuse-be  no  tomire.  This  Clan  was  called  after  the  reigning 
Emperor.  Remember  that  the  word  **  Retainers "  is  here  a  "  gentile 
name." 

3.  Ka/iase  no  toneri,  Kahase  signifies  "  rivor- reach,"  and  tlie 
"  Chronicles,"  under  date  of  the  elevcnlh  year  of  this  reign,  tell  a  story 
of  the  appearance  of  a  white  cormorant,  to  commemorate  which  this 
family  was  established.  Cormorants,  it  will  be  remembered  were  ustd 
for  calching  fish  in  rivers  hence  the  a])proprialeness  of  the  name  be- 
stowed on  the  family  in  question. 

4.  The  name  given  by  the  early  Japanese  to  Wu  (5^),  an  ancient  stale 
in  Eastern  China  to  the  South  of  I  he  Vang-izo  River.  In  Japanese  it 
however,  like  other  names  of  poriions  of  China,  often  denotes  the  whole 
of  that  country  in  a  somewhat  v.  gue  manner.  The  derivation  the  word 
Kura  is  obscure.  The  most  accepiable  prop  sition  is  that  which  would 
see  in  it  a  corruption  of  the  original  Chinese  term  //'//,  xjf  which  Go  is 
the  Sinico -Japanese  pronunciation.     J.'ut  what  of  tlie  second  syllablable  re? 

5.  The  phrase  ^|g  is  in  this  place  us.d  for  "lodged." 

6.  /.^,  Kure  Moor.  It  is  in  Yamalo.  According  to  the  *•  Chroni- 
cles," the  former  name  of  the  place  had  bten    niinokwihi-nu. 
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[sect  CLII. — EMPEROR  YU-RIYAKU  (PART  III. — THE  ROOF         311 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  GREAT  DEPARTMENTAL 

LORO  OF  SHIKI. 

In  the  beginning,  when  the  Empress*  dwelt  at  Kiisaka,^ 
[the  Heavenly  Sovereign]  made  a  progress  into  Kafuchi 
by  way  of  the  Tadagoye^  road  at  Kusaka.  Then,  on 
cHmbing  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  gazing  on  the 
interior  of  the  country,  [lie  perceived  that]  there  was  a 
house  built  with  a  raised  roof-frame/  The  Heavenly 
Sovereign  sent  to  ask  [concerning]  that  house,  saying : 
"  Whose  roof  with  a  raised  frame  is  that  ?"  The  answer 
was  :  '*  It  is  the  hvouse  of  the  great  Departmental  Lord 
of  Shiki.""^  Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  said  :  What ! 
a  slave  builds  his  own  house  in  imitation  of  the  august 
abode  of  the  Heavenly  Sovereign !" — and  forthwith  he 
sent  men  to  burn  the  house  [down],  when  the  Great 
Departmental  Lord,  with  trembling  and  dread,  bowed  his 
head,®  saying  :  '*  Being  a  slave,  I  like  a  slave  did  not 
understand,  and  have  built  overmuch.  I  am  in  great 
dread."'  So  the  thing  that  he  presented  as  an  august 
offering  [in  token]  of  his  entreaty  was  a  white  dog  312 
clothed  in  cloth,^  and  with  a  bell  hung  [round  its  neck]; 
and  he  made  a  kinsman  of  his  own,  named  Koshihaki,® 
lead  it  by  a  string  and  present  it  [to  the  Heavenly 
Sovereign].  So  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  ordered  them 
to  desist  from  burning  [the  house]. 

1.  I.e.,   U'aka-ktisnka-be. 

2.  Sje  Sect.  XLIV,  Note  31.      The  Kusaka  here  mentioned  is  that 
in  Kafuchi. 

3.  From    /nifa,    "straight"    and    koyttru    "to    cross,"    this  being  a 
short  cut  over  ihe  mountains. 

4.  The  original  of  this  clause  is  ;ff  Jl  ^  JSL  f^  "^  M  ^  ^,  wliich  ii 
read  kaisnwo  ivo  agete  ya  li'o    finkiivcni  ihc    art.     The  katsttwo  (i)roperly 
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katsuwo-gi  £^7|c)  is  the  name  of  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  roof  in 
modern  Shintd  temples,  and  apparently  in  ancient  times  also  in  houses 
that  were  not  devoted  to  religious  purposes.  The  difficulty  i?  not  with 
the  sense,  but  with  the  derivation  of  the  word  katsuivo  gi.  Followii  g  ihe 
characters  with  which  it  is  here  and  elsewhere  written,  Motowori  sees  in 
it  a  reference  to  the  shape  of  tlie  blocks  of  wood  resembling  "  dried 
bonitoes,"  which  is  the  modern  signification  of  kaisuivo.  But  Moribe,  in 
his  "  Examination  of  Difficult  Words,"  proposes  a  derivation  which  ap- 
proves itself  more  to  the  present  writer's  mind,  viz.,  kadzuku  ivogi  (jf 
/h  7lc)i  "small  limbers  atop'*  (see  •' Examination  of  Difficult  Word:*," 
j.i'.).  Motowori*s  Commentary,  Vol.  XLI,  pp.  11-14,  should  be  consulted 
for  a  discussion  of  the  whole  question  of  the  use  of  these  frames  in 
ancient  times,  and  for  the  special  force  to  be  attributed  to  the  word 
*'  raised  "  (_t)  in  this     passage. 

5.  Skiki  no  oho-agatd-nushi.     For  Shiki  see  Sect.  LXIII,  Note  i. 

6.  I.e.y  did  humble  obeisance  by  prostrating  himself  on  the  ground. 

7.  Or,  according  to  the  okkr  reading,  *'This  [i.e.^  thy  command)  [is 
to  be  received  with]  awe." 

8.  Or,    "  tied    with    [a    string    of]    cloth."     The  translation  follows 
Motowori's  interpretation. 

9.  The    name    signilios    "  loin-girded,"    />.,    as    may   be   presumed, 
"  wearing  a  sword." 


[sect.  CLIH. — EMPEROR    YU-RIVAKU  (PART  IV. — HE 
WOOES  PRhNCESS  WAKA-KUSAKA-BE).] 

Forthwith  making  a  progress  to  the  residence  of  Queen 
Wakakusaka-be,  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  sent  the  dog 
as  a  message,  saying :  "  This  thing  is  a  strange  thing 
which  I  got  to  day  on  the  road.  So  it  is  a  thing  to 
woo  with," — and  so  saying,  sent  it  in  as  a  present. 
Thereupon  Queen  Waka-kusaka-be  sent  to  say  to  the 
Heavenly  Sovereign :  *'  It  is  very  alarming  that  thou 
shouldst  make  a  progress  with  thy  back  to  the  sun.'  So 
I  will  come  up  straight  [to  the  capital],  and  respectfully 
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serve  thee.*'*     When  therefore  he    returned  up  and  dwelt 

in    the  palace,  he  went  and  stood  on  the  ascent^  of  that 

mountain,  and  sang,  saying  : 

**  In  the  hollow  between  the  nearer  and  the 
further  mountain,  this  Mount  Kusakabe 
and  Mount  Hcguri,  [is]  growing  the  flourish- 
ing broad-leafed  bear-oak ;  at  the  base 
grow  intertwining  bamboos ;  on  the  top 
grow  luxuriant  bamboos: — we  sleep  not 
[now]  intertwined  like  the  intertwining 
bamboos,  we  sleep  not  certainly  like  the 
luxuriant  bamboos :    [but]  oh  !  my    beloved  313 

spouse,     with    whom     [I]    shall    afterwards 
sleep  intertwined  !""* 
And    he    forthwith    sent    back    a    messenger    with  this 

Song/' 


1.  For  he  had  come  from  Vainnlo  in  ihe  East  to  Kafuchi  in  the 
West. 

2.  The  meaning  is :  "  Thy  Majesty  must  not  come  to  woo  me  here, 
as  the  direciion  is  nnUicky.  But  I  will  myself  come  up  straightway  to 
the  palace  to  he  "thine  Empress." 

3.  The  ascent  or  way  up  here  mentioned  is,  says  Motowori,  the 
Tadagoye  Road,  and  ihe  mountain  is  Mount  Kusaka.  Sc2  Sect  CLIT, 
Notes  2  and  3. 

4.  In  this  Song  the  Emperor  consoles  himself  for  the  delay  in 
his  union  with  I'rincess  NVaka-ku-aka-be  by  reflecting  that  after  all  she 
will  soon  be  hi'^. — 'I  he  lirst  half  of  the  poem  down  to  the  colon  and 
dash  is  a  Pre ''ace  to  ih--  rest.  Most  of  the  difficult  wo.ds  occurring  in  it 
have  been  explained  in  prcviois  notes:  for  the  *•  bro.id-leafed  bear-rak  " 
see  Sect.  LXXIT,  Note,  19;  for  tatamikomo,  the  Pillow-Wurd  by  which 
Hcgurl  is  preceded  in  the  Japanese  text,  see  Sect.  LXXXIX,  N-  te  12. 
Kusaka-be  is  curiou-J,  'or  whereas  it  proi)erly  signitics  Kusaka-Tribe, — this 
tribe  or  family  being  called  after  the  place  wlure  they  re>>ided, — the 
place  itsjlf  came  to  be  renamed  after  them  when  the  fact  of  the  p'  s'crior 
orgin  of  the  family  dcsi^^i  ation  had  been  forgotten.     The  leason  for  tlie 
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mention  in  the  Preface  of  the  oak-tree,  which  is  not  referred  to  in  the 
main  text  of  the  poem,  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Moribs  thinks,  however, 
that  it  is  on  account  of  the  luxuriance  of  its  foliage  which,  as  if  it  were 
a  Preface  wilh'.n  the  Preface,  paves  the  way  for  the  mention  of  the  thick- 
growing  bamboos.  The  punnng  connection  between  tashiniidakcy  *'  lux- 
uriant bamboos,"  and  tashi  ni  ha  wi-neiUy  "  we  sleep  not  certainly,"  is 
necessarily  obliterat.d  in  the  English  translation.  "Certainly"  must  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  "  undisturbedly." 

5.  /.f.f  as  nay  be  conjectured,  a  messenger  dispatched  to  him  by 
his  mistres*.  It  seems  best  to  suppose  the  author  to  represent  the  Em- 
peror as  not  having  actually  gone  to  her  house  at  all,  but  as  having  only 
communicated  with  her  by  messenger. 


[sect  CLIV. — EMPEROR    YU-RIYAKU  (PART  V. — STORY  OF 

THE  WOMAN  AKAWI-KO).] 

Again  once  when  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  going  out 
for  amusement,  reached  the  River  Miwa,^  there  was  a 
girl,  whose  aspect  was  very  beautiful,  washing  clothes 
by  the  river-side.  The  Heavenly  Sovereign  asked  the 
girl,  [saying]  :  **  Whose  child  art  tliou  ?"  She  replied, 
saying:  "My  name  is  Akawi-ko  of  the  Hikcta  Tribe.*** 
Then  he  caused  her  to  be  told,  saying :  *'  Do  not  thou 
314  marry  a  husband.  I  will  send  for  thee," — and  [with 
these  words]  he  returned  to  the  [)alacc.  So  eighty  years 
had  already  passed  while  she  reverently  awaited  the 
Heavenly  Sovereign's  commands.  Thereupon  Akawi-ko 
thought :  **  As,  while  looking  for  the  [Imperial]  com- 
mands, I  have  already  passed  many  years,  and  as  my 
face  and  form  arc  lean  and  withered,  there  is  no  longer 
any  hope.  Nevertheless,  if  I  do  not  show  [the  Heavenly 
Sovereign]  how  truly  I  h:ive  waited,  my  disappointment 
will  be  unbearable;"  —  and  [so  spying]  she  caused  mcr- 
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chandise  to  be  carried  on  tables  holding  an  hundred,^  and 
came  forth  and  presented  [tliese  gifts  as]  tribute.  Thereat 
the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  who  had  quite  forgotten  what 
he  had  formerly  commanded,  asked  Akawi-ko,  saying : 
What  old  woman  art  thou,  and  why  art  thou  come 
hither  ?"  Then  Akawiko  replied,  saying :  **  Having  in 
such  and  such  a  month  of  such  and  such  a  year  received 
the  Heavenly  Sovereign's  commands,  I  have  been  rev- 
erently awaiting  the  great  command  until  this  day,  and 
eighty  years  have  past  by.  Now  my  appearance  is  quite 
decrepit,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  hope.  Nevertheless 
I  have  come  forth  in  order  to  show  and  declare  my 
faithfulness."  Thereupon  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  was 
greatly  startled  [,and  exclaimed] :  "  I  had  quite  forgot- 
ten the  former  circumstance ;  and  thou  meanwhile,  ever 
faithfully  awaiting  my  commands,  hast  vainly  let  pass 
by  the  years  of  thy  prime.  This  is  very  pitiful."  In  his 
heart  he  wished  to  marry  her,  but  shrank  from  her 
extreme  age,  and  could  not  make  the  marriage ;  but  he 
conferred  on  her  an  august  Song.  That  Song  said  : 
*'  How  awful  is  the  sacred  oak-tree,  the  oak- 
tree  of  the  august  dwelling !  Maiden  of 
the  oak-plain  !'"* 
Again  he  sang,  saying  :  3^5 

'*  The    younger    chestnut    orchard    plain     of 
Hiketa : — o     si    dormivissen     cum     ilia    in 
juventa!    Oh!    how  old  she  has  become  I"'"^ 
Then    the    tears    that    Akawi-ko    wept    quite  drenched 
the  red-dyed  sleeve  that  she  had    on.^     In    reply    to    the 
great  august  Song,  she  sang,  saying: 

**  Left  over  from  the  piling  up  of  the   jewel- 
wall    piled    up  round    the    august  dwelling. 


i    I 
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— to  whom  shall  the  person  of  the  Deity's 
temple  go?"^ 

3^^     Again  she  sang,  saying : 

"  Oh !    how    enviable    is    she    who  is  in    her 
bloom  like  the  flowering    lotus, — the    lotus 
of  the  inlet,  of  the  inlet  of  Kusaka."* 
Then  the  old  woman  was  sent  back  plentifully  endowed. 
So  these  four  Songs  are  Quiet  Songs.^ 

1.  Miwagcnva,  It  is  the  stream  which  flows  past  Ilatsuse.  For 
Miwa  see  Sect.  LXV,  Note  8. 

2.  Hikela-be  no  Akawi-ko.  Iliketa  is  in  Vamato.  I'he  etyinolotry 
of  the  word  is  obscure.  Akawi-ko  signifies  "red  boar  child;"  but  the 
appropriateness  of  the  name  to  the  woman  in  the  story  is  not  made  to 
appear. 

3.  See  Sect.  XXXVII,  Note  7- 

4.  Moribe  says  that,  in  this  Song,  the  forgetful  Monarch  calls  to 
mind  the  majestic  and  awful  appearance  of  tlie  sacred  tree  in  the  temple- 
grounds,  and  is  moved  by  this  rcli.;ious  thoui^ht  to  repent  of  his  ne- 
glectful treatment  of  her  who  had  so  patiently  waited  for  hi-n  through  so 
many  years.  Motowori,  on  the  contrary,  sees  in  the  words  nothing  more 
than  a  comparison  of  the  old  woman  to  some  sacred  tree  of  immemorial 
age,  and  the  avers'on  felt  by  the  monarch  to  an  union  with  her. — 1  he 
oak  mentioned  (the  Kashit  Quercus  viyrsitmfoU(i)  is  an  evergreen  ?pecie=. 
Both  Motowori  and  Moribe  consider  that  niimoro  in  the  original  Japanese 
of  this  Song  should  be  taken,  not  as  a  proper  name  (see  Sect.  XXVIII, 
Notes  3  and  5),  but  simply  as  signifying  "  a  sacred  dwelling."  As  Miwa 
is  men'ioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  s'ory,  it  might  seem  more 
natural  to  regard  tnimoro  as  likewise  I  eing  a  Projier  Name.  IJut  the  word 
mimoro  itself  signifying  ••sacred  spot,"  the  difference  Letvveen  the  two 
views  docs  not  amount  to  much,  and  it  is  l)est  to  follow  native  authority. 
"  Oak-plain"  (kashi-hara)  means  "  a  place  planted  with  oak-trees."  The 
first  sentence  of  the  Son«^  must  be  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  Preface  to  the 
second. 

5.  The  first  words  of  this  h^ong  down  to  the  colon  and  dash  are  a 
Preface  to  the  Sonj  proper,  whose  meaning  stands  in  need  of  no  ex- 
planation.— Moribe  surmises  that  the  word  /7/r/,  "  chestnut,"  was  formerly 
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a  general  name  fur  all  sorls  of  fruits,    somewhat    like    our   Euglish    word 
♦'beriy." 

6.  The  drenching  of  the  sleeve  with  tears  is  a  commor\  figure  in 
Japanese  poetry. 

7.  Or  we  niic^ht  (following  Moribe)  render  thus:  *' I^ft  over  from 
the  guarding  of  the  jewel-grove  guard  at  the  augist  dwelling,"  etc. 
'J'lie  wording  of  liis  Song  is  far  from  clear.  While  Motowori  sees  in  it 
a  reference  to  the  construction  of  a  wall  round  the  grounds  of  a  temple, 
the  overj)lus  of  the  matv.rals  for  which  sacred  wall  could  not,  it  may  be 
presumed,  hi  appl.cd  lo  any  profane  purp^^se,  Moribe  disputes  the  propri- 
ety of  such  an  inteiprctaiion  of  the  word  kaki  which,  according  to  him, 
denotes  the  grove  planted  in  temple-grounds,  temples  never  having  been 
surrounded  l.y  walls  such  as  Motowori  assumes  the  existence  of,  nor 
even  by  *•  hedges "  or  "fences,"  wliich  is  the  more  usual  acceptation 
of  the  term.  He  thinks,  therefore,  that  the  superficial  signification  -of 
the  actual  words  of  the  Song  is  that  the  priest,  who  has  all  his  life 
l^en  in  ihe  service  of  oue  pirticuKir  shrine,  cannot  desert  it  for  the 
adoration  if  some  otlicr  deily.  The  underlying  deeper  significance  of  the 
little  poem  is  in  either  case  the  ssmc  i  Akawi-ko  had,  daring  her  long 
waiting  of  eighty  years,  remained  true  to  her  first  love  the  Emperor, 
lor  every  reason  it  had  been  impossible  for  her  ever  lo  give  her  affec- 
tions to  another,  and  she  had  now  come  up  to  the  cap'tal  to  demonstrate 
to  him  who  had  forg  tten  her  the  unchangeable  nature  of  her  feelings. 

8.  This  pretty  little  poem  is  loo  clear  to  need  any  comment.  Moribe 
supposes  that  some  lotuses  brought  from  Kusaka  may  have  been  among 
the  presents  made  l)y  Akawi-ko  to  the  Emperor.  In  the  original  Japa- 
nese the  reference  to  the  lotuses  comes  first,  as  a  sort  of  preface  to  the 
rest  of  the  poem.  Tiic  laws  of  ICnglisli  construction  necessitate  its  being 
put  last  in  the  tranblalion. 

9.  See  .Sect.  CXXIV,  No'.e  19. 


[bECT.  CLV. — EMPEROR  \U-KIVAKU  (PART  \T. — HE 
MAKES  A  PROGRESS  TO  VESIIINU).] 

When  tlic  Heavenly  Sovereign  made  a  progfess  to  the 
palaee  of  Yeshinu,^   tliere  was  on  the   bank    of  the    Yes- 
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hinu    river    a    girl    of  beautiful    appearance.     So    having 
wedded  this  girl,  he  returned  to  the  Palace.     Afterwards, 
when    he    again    made  a  progress  to  Yeshinu,  he  halted 
where    he    had    met    the  girl,  and  in  that  place  raised  a 
great    august     throne,*    seated    himself    on    that    august 
throne,  played  on  his  august  lute,  and  made  the  maiden 
dance.     Then  he  composed  an  august  Song    on    account 
of  the  maiden's  good  dancing.     That  Song  said  ; 
"  Oh  !  that  the    maiden    dancing  to  the  lute- 
playing    of  the    august    hand   of  the  Deity 
seated  on    the    throne    might    continue    for 
ever!"' 

1.  See  Sect.  XLVI,  Note  3. 

2.  See  Sect.  CXI  I,  Nole  2. 

3.  This  Song  presents  no  difficultie?.  In  it  the  Emperor  speaks  of 
himself  as  a  Deity,  and  is  enthusiastically  praised  by  the  commentator 
Moribe  for  so  doing. 


2 J-  [sect.  CLVI. — EMPEROR  YU-RIYAKU  (PART  VII. — THE 

HORSE-FLY  AND  THE  DRAGON-FLV).] 

When  forthwith  he  made  a  progress  to  the  Moor  of 
Akidzu,*  and  augustly  hunted,  the  Heavenly  Sovereign 
sat  on  an  august  throne.  Then  a  horse-fly  bit  his 
august  arm,  and  forthwith  a  dragon-fly  came  and  ate 
u\y  the  horse-fly,  and  flew  [away].  Thereupon  he  com- 
posed an  august  Song.     That  Song  said  : 

"  Who  is  it  tells  in  the  great  presence  that 
game  is  lying  on  the  peak  of  Womuro  at 
Mi-yeshinu?  Our  Great  Lord,  who  tran- 
quilly   carries    on    the    government,    being 
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seated  on  the  throne  to  await  the  game,  a 
horse-fly  alights  on  and  stings  the  fleshy 
part  of  his  arm  fully  clad  in  a  sleeve  of 
white  stuff,  and  a  dragon-fly  quickly  eats 
up  that  horse-fly.  That  it  might  properly 
bear  its  name,  the  land  of  Yamato  was 
called  the  Island  of  the  Dragon-Fly/'^ 
So  from  that  time  that  moor  was  called  by  the  name  3^8 
of  Akidzu-nu.^ 

1.  Akidzu-ntt,     i-ee  Note  4  to  this  Section. 

2.  Or,    "bit." 

3.  The  signification  of  the  greater  portion  of  this  Song  is  clear 
enough,  and  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  context.  The  word  "  who  " 
however  admits  of  two  interpretations,  MotoAori  taking  it  to  signify 
"some  one,"  whereas  Moribe,  keeping  the  literal  meaning  of  "who?" 
sees  in  it  an  angry  exclamation  of  the  monarch's  at  having  Iseen  brought 
out  to  the  hunt  under  exaggerated  promis.s  of  game.  IVomuro  means 
"  little  cave,"  but  is  here  a  prv)per  name.  Mi-yeshinu  is  a  form  of  the 
word  Yoshino  which  is  frequently  met  with  in  poetry,  the  syllable  mi 
being  probably,  as  Mabuclii  tells  us  in  his  "Commentary  on  the  Collect- 
ion of  a  Myriad  leaves,"  equivalent  to  may  and  [therefore  simply  an 
"Ornamental  Prefix."  The  phrase  "  tranquilly  carries  on  the  government" 
represents  the  JapancFe  yasumishishiy  the  P.Uow-Word  for  iva  ga  oho- 
kimiy  "our  Great  Lord,"  whicli  latter  phrase  descriptive  of  the  Sovereign 
is  here  put  into  the  Sovereign's  own  inoulh.  "  Of  white  stuff,  shiro-tahe 
nOf  is  another  Pillow-Word.  The  only  r^^al  difficulty  in  this  Song  meets 
us  in  the  interpretation  of  its  concluding  sentence.  The  meaning  ap- 
parently intended  to  be  conveyed  is  that  it  was  in  order  to  prove  itself 
worthy  of  Its  name  that  the  dragon-fly  performed  the  loyal  deed  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  tale.  But  if  so,  the  author  forgets  that  it  was  not 
the  dragonfly  that  was  called  after  Japan,  but  Japan  that  was  called  after 
the  dragon-fly  [AJbidzushimay  Dragon-fly-Island,"  from  akidzu^  "dragon- 
fly ").  What  should  be  the  p^int  of  the  whole  poem  therefore  fails  of 
application.  The  name  "  Island  of  the  Dragon-Fly  "  has  already  appeared 
in  Sect.  V  (Note  26). 

4.     J.e.y  Dragon-Fly   Mocr.     See   Motowori's    remarks    in    his    "  Exami- 
nation of  the  Synonyms  for  Jcpan,"  p.  26. 
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[sect.  CLVII. — EMPEROR  YU-RIYAKU    (PART   VIII. — ADVENTURE 

WITH  A  WILD    boar).] 

Again  once  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  made  a  progress 
up  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Kadzuraki.^  Then  a  large 
[wild]  boar  ran  out  When  the  Heavenly  Sovereign 
forthwith  shot  the  boar  with  a  whizzing  barb,*  the  boar, 
furious,  came  towards  him  roaring.^  So  the  Heavenly 
Sovereign,  alarmed  at  the  roaring,  climbed  up  to  the 
top  of  an  alder.     Then  he  sang,  saying  : 

"  The  branch  of  the  alder-tree  on  the  op- 
portune mound  which  I  climbed  in  my 
flight  on  account  of  the  terribleness  of  the 
roaring  of  the  boar,  of  the  wounded  boar, 
which  our  great  lord  who  tranquilly 
carries  on  the  government  had  been 
pleased  to  shoot  !"* 

1.  See  Sect.  LV,  Note  I. 

2.  See  Sect.  XXIIF,  Note,  7. 

3.  This  is  the  sense  atlribuied  by  the  comraentators  to  ihe  obscure 
word  utaki,  which  seems  to  be  only  found  written  phonetically. 

4.  Our  author  cannot  be  right  in  attributing  this  Song  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  we  need  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  different  version  of  I  he 
story  given  in  the  pa-allcl  passage  of  the  "Chronicle,"  where  the 
Monarch,  as  might  be  expected  from  all  the  other  details  that  have  been 
preserved  concerning  him,  bravely  faces  the  boar,  while  it  is  one  of  his 
attendants  who  runs  away  and  climbs  a  tree  to  be  out  of  danger,  and 
afterwards  composes  thcss  lines.  This  Song  is  a  good  instance  of  what 
Mr.  Aslon  (in  his  "  Grammar  of  the  Japanest  Written  language,"  2na 
Edit.,  p.  194)  has  said  concrijing  some  of  the  short  poems  of  a  later 
date :  "  These  sentences  arc  n<^)t  statements  of  fact ;  they  merely  picture 
to  the  mind  a  state  of  things  without  making  any  assertion  rfspeciing 
it."  Here  wo,  as  it  were,  simply  see  the  frightened  courtier  sitting 
breathless  and  teirified  ani'.d  tlie  branches  of  the  alder,  and  the  whole 
verse  has  but  tlie  meaning  cf  an  exclamation.  The  t-.rm  an'-wo  rendered 
"opportune  mound."  is  the  only  word  in  the  text    which    raises   any  dif- 
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ficulties    of    interpretation.      Morihe's    exegesis   has    here    been  followed. 

According  to  the  older  view  it  signifies  "  barren  mound."     For  the  words 

"  our   great    lord    wl  o    tranquilly   carries   on  the  government "  see    Sect. 
CLVI,  Note  3. 


[sect.  CLVIII. — EMPEROR  YU-RIYAKU    (PART  IX. — REVELATION  319 
OF  THE  GREAT  DEITY  OF  KADZURAKI,  LOKD  OF 

ONE  word).] 

Again  once,  when  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  made  a 
progress  up  Mount  Kadzuraki,  the  various  officials^  were 
all  clothed  in  green-stained  garments  with  red  cords  that 
had  been  granted  to  them.  At  that  time  there  were 
people  ascending  the  mountain  on  the  opposite  mountain 
acclivity  quite  similar  to  the  order  of  the  Ifeavenly 
Monarch's  retinue.  Again  the  style  of  the  habiliments 
and  likewise  the  people  were  similar  and  not  distin- 
guishable.^ Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  gazed,  and  sent 
to  ask,  saying:  **  There  being  no  other  king  in  Yamato 
excepting  myself,  what  person  goeth  thus?"  The  style 
of  the  reply  again  was  like  unto-  the  commands  of  a 
Heavenly  Sovereign.  Hereupon  the  Heavenly  Sovereign, 
being  very  angry,  fixed  his  arrow  [in  his  bow],  and  the 
various  officials  all  fixed  their  arrows  [in  their  bows]. 
Then  those  people  also  all  fixed  their  arrows  [In  their 
bows].  So  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  again  sent  to  ask, 
saying :  '*  Then  tell  thy  name.  Then  let  each  of  us  tell 
his  name,  and  [then]  let  fly  his  arrow."  Thereupon 
[the  other]  replied,  saying  :  As  I  **  was  the  first  to  be 
asked,  I  will  be  the  first  to  tell  my  name.  I  am  the 
Deity  who  dispels  with  a  word  the  evil  and  with  a  word 
the  good, — the  Great  Deity  of  Kadzuraki,  Lord  of  One 
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32oWord."^  The  Heavenly  Sovereign  hereupon  trembled, 
and  said :  '*  I  reverence  [thee],  my  Great  Deity.  I 
understood  not  that  thy  great  person  would  be  reveal- 
ed ;"'* — and  having  thus  spoken,  he,  beginning  by  his 
great  august  sword  and  likewise  bow  and  arrows,  took 
off  the  garments  which  the  hundred  officials  had  on,  and 
worshipfully  presented  them  [to  the  Great  Deity].* 
Then  the  Great  Deity,  Lord  of  One  Word,  clapping  his 
hands,®  accepted  the  offering.  So  when  the  Heavenly 
Sovereign  made  his  progress  back,  the  Great  Deity  came 
down  the  mountain,^  and  respectfully  escorted  him  to  the 
entrance^  of  the  Hatsuse  mountain.  So  it  was  at  that 
time  the  Great  Deity  Lord  of  One  Word  was  revealed. 

1.  Literally,  "the  hundred  officials."  This  Chinese  phrase  has  been 
met  with  before  in  the  "Records,"  and  recurs  in  this  Section. 

2.  The  original  has  *the  character  ^,  out  of  which  it  is  hard  to 
make  s:nse.  Motowori's  proposal  to  consider  it  put  by  error  for  |^  has 
therefore  bedn  adopted,  though  the  translator  feels  by  no  meaos  sure  that 
it  is  a  happy  one.  According  to  the  strict  Chinese  sense  of  ^,  it  would 
rot  fit  with  this  passage  any  belter  than  ^;  but  in  Japanese  we  may 
be  justified  in  understanding  ;f^  j®  to  mean  "  not  distinguishable." 

3.  In  the  original:  ff  «  SH -^  *  flij  -  g  S^  #-»  ifS  t  W  tt-^» 
J5  U  ;^  _-  g  =fe  ,i  ic  W  ^'  i^'  '^^^  import  of  the  obscure  expression 
"  dispelling  with  a  word  the  good  "  is  not  rendered  much  more  intelligible 
by  Motowori's  attempt  to  explain  it.     For  Kadzuraki  see  LV,  Note.  i. 

4.  Literally,  "  that  there  would  be  a  present  (or  manifest)  great 
per.-on." 

5.  I.e.i  he  kept  nothing  for  himself,  but  from  his  own  sword  and 
bow  and  arrows  down  to  the  ceremonial  ganrents  in  which  his  followers 
were  clad,  gave  ever)'  thing  to  the   god. 

6.  In  token  of  joy,  says  Motowori. 

7.  The  cliaractcrs  ^llj^,  rendered  by  "came  down  the  mountain," 
are  evidently  the  result  of  a  coi)yibt's  carelessness.  The  translation  fol- 
lows Motowori's  proposal  to  emend  the  text  to  p^  (jj  3J5. 

8.  Litejally  "  month." 
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[sect.  CLIX.  —  EMPEROR  YLl-RIYAKU  (pART  X. — THE  MOUND 

OF  THE  METAL  SPADe).] 

Again  when  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  made  a  progress 
to  Kasuga  to  wed  Princess  Wodo/  daughter  of  the 
Grandee  Satsuki  of  Wani,^  a  maiden  met  him  by  the 
way,  and  forthwith  seeing  the  Imperial  progress,  ran  and 
hid  on  the  side  of  a  mound.  So  he  compo.sed  an  august 
Song.     That  august  Song  said  : 

'*Oh!      the    mound    where     the    maiden    is 
hiding  !  Oh  for  five  hundred  metal    spades  ! 
then  might  [wc]  dig  her  out  !"^ 
So  that  mound  was  called  by  the  name   of  the  Mound  321 
of  the  Metal  Spade.'* 


1.  ]Vodo-hune     The  sij^nitication  this  name  is  ob<^cure. 

2.  W'ani  no  Sa/su/:i  no  ami.      Vox    U\nii  see  Sect.  LXII,  Note  II. 
Saisuki  is  the  old  Japancs:*  name  of  the  fifth  moon. 

3.  Moribe  tluis  paraphrases  this  Song:  "The  Monarch  had  met  a 
j^irl  carrying  *'  a  spade  in  her  hand,  and  as  she  was  beautiful,  wished  to 
address  her;  but  she  ran  o IT  and  hid  on  the  hill-side,  leaving  her  spade 
behind  her.     His  words  express  a  des"re  for  five  hundred  spades  like  hers, 

with  which  to    break    down    tbe    hill-side    and  dig  her  out It  is  in 

joke  thnt  he  talks  of  the  niaidtn  who  was  on  the  d/ier  siiie   of   the    hill 
as  bein:;  imiJe  it."     Ti.at  in  ancient  times   all    digging    implements   were 
not  made  of  mttal  will  be  sctn  by  refcrenco  to  Sect.  CXXIV,  Note  6. 
4.     Kanasuki  no  ivoka. 


[SPXT.  CLX.  —  EMPEROR  VU-RIY.\KU  (PART 
X£.  —  THE  LEAF  IN  THE  CUP).] 

Again  when  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  made  a  copious 
feast  under  a  hundred-branching  tsnki-\,x^(^  at  Heitsuse, 
a  female  attendant  from  Mihe-  in  the  land    of   Ise    lifted 
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up  the  great  august  cup,  and  presented  it  to  him.  Then 
from  the  hundred-branching  tsuki-Xxt^  there  fell  a  leaf 
and  floated  in  the  great  august  cup.  The  female  atten- 
dant, not  knowing  that  the  fallen  leaf  was  floating  m 
the  cup,  did  not  desist  from  presenting^  the  great  august 
liquor  to  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  who,  perceiving  the 
leaf  floating  in  the  cup,  knocked  the  female  attendant 
down,  put  his  sword  to  her  neck,  and  was  about  to  cut 
off  her  head,  when  the  female  attendant  spoke  to  the 
Heavenly  Sovereign,  saying :  "  Slay  me  not !  There  is 
something  that  I  must  say  to  thee  ;"  and  forthwith  she 
sang,  saying : 

"  The  palace  of  Hishiro  at  Makimuku  is  a 
palace  where  shines  the  morning  sun,  a 
palace  where  glistens  the  evening  sun,  a 
palace  plentifully  rooted  as  the  root  of  the 
bamboo,  a  palace  with  spreading  roots  like 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  a  palace  pestled  with 
oh  !  eight  hundred  [loads  of]  earth.  As  for 
the  branches  of  the  hundred-fold  flourishing 
isuki-ttQe  growing  by  the  house  of  new 
licking  at  the  august  gate  [made  of] 
;22  chaincecyparis      [wood],       the       uppermost 

branch  has  the  sky  above  it,  the  middle 
branch  has  the  east  above  it,  the  lowest 
branch  has  the  country  above  it.  A  leaf 
from  the  tip  of  the  uppermost  branch  falls 
against  the  middle  branch  ;  a  leaf  from  the 
tip  of  the  middle  branch  falls  against  the 
lowest  branch ;  a  leaf  from  the  tip  of  the 
lowest  branch,  falling  into  the  oil  floating 
in  the  fresh  jewelled  goblet  which  the  maid 
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of  Mihe  is  lifiing  up,  all  [goes]  curdle- 
curdle.  Ah !  this  is  very  awful,  August 
Child  of  the  High-Shining  Sun !  The 
tradition  of  the  thing,  too  this  !""* 

So  on  her  presenting  this  Song,  her  crime  was  323 
pardoned.  Then  the  Empress  sang.  Her  Song  said : 
"  Present  the  luxuriant  august  liquor  to  the 
august  child  of  the  high-shining  sun,  who 
is  broad  like  the  leaves,  who  is  brilliant 
like  the  blossoms  of  the  broad-foliaged  five 
hundred  [-fold  branching]  true  camellia- 
tree  that  stands  growing  by  the  house 
of  new  licking  in  this  high  metropolis  of 
Yamato,  on  this  high-limbered  mound  of 
the  metropolis.  The  tradition  of  this  thing, 
too  this  !  "•' 

Forwith  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  sang,  saying  :  324 

'*  The  people  of  the  great  palace,  having  put 
on  scarfs  like  the  quail-birds  having  put 
their  tails  together  like  wagtails,  and  con- 
.  gregated  together  like  the  yard-sparrows, 
may  perhaps  to-day  be  truly  steeped  in 
liquor, — the  people  of  the  palace  of  the 
Iwgh-shining  sun.  The  tradition  of  the 
thing,  too,  this."*^ 

These    three  Songs    are   Songs    of   Heavenly    Words.^  325 
So  at  this  copious  feast  this  female  attendant  from  Mihe 
was  praised  and  plentifully  endowed. 


1.  Said  to  be  scarcely  dislir.L;uishal)le  from  the /'^^'^X'l  (^^//^£^^«/rt /t^/Zi^T) 

2.  Sec  Sect.     I. XXXIX,  Note  7.  , 

3.  I-ilerally  "  still  presented." 
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4.  To  undersland  the  allusion  at  the  Lcginning  of  this  Song  to  thi 
palace  of  Ilishiro  at  Makimuku,  which  had  been  the  lesidence  of  tlie 
Emperor  Kei-kO  (see  Sect.  LXXVI,  Note  i),  it  must  be  known  that  in 
the  account  of  the  reign  of  that  monarch  as  given  in  the  "  Chronicles  *' 
tliere  is  a  story  which,  like  that  in  tlie  text,  turns  on  carelessness  in 
de.ding  with  a  goblet, — carelessness  winch  Kei-ko  graciously  pardoned. 
Moreover  ihe  see  .e  of  the  incident  here  related  was  in  the  im;TiCdiate 
neighbourhood  of  the  old  palace  of  Ilishiro.  There  was  therefore  a 
double  reason  for  referring  to  that  place;  and  ihe  under-current  of  insin> 
uation    is,    that    as    Kei-ko    in    the    olden    time  forgave  the  courtiers  who 

forgot  his  goblet,  will  not  the  pres  nt  Sovereign  forgive  the  miid  of 
Mihe  for  letting  a  leaf  fall  into  his?  The  poet.ss,  after  describing  the 
splendour  and  solidity  of  the  Imperial  al)ode,  passes  on  to  a  mention  of 
the  luxuriant  and  many-branching  /j/z^Z-tree  growing  near  "  the  house  c  f 
new  licking,"  /'.<?.,  the  sacred  hall  where  the  Sovereign  perforracd  each 
year  the  ceremony  of  tasting  the  firbt-fruits  of  the  1  arve^t.  The  "gate" 
may  either  be  taken  in  its  literal  acceptation,  or  else  regarded  as  used 
by  metonymy  for  the  palace  itself.     Tiie   descrijUion    of   that    which    the 

middle    and    lowest    branches    "have    a])ove    them"  is  somewhat  obscure, 
and  perhaps  the  words  should  not  be  too  strictly  pressed  for    a    perfectly 
rational    meaning,    their    chief  use    be'ng    as    metrical     paialLdisms.     The 
supposition  of  the  commentators  is  however  that   the  poetess,  in  speaking 
of  this  immense  tree,  meaiit  to  say  that    the  middle  branch  (or  branches) 
spread    eastward,    and    the    lowest   branches  westward.     Next  we  are  told 
of  the  fall  of  the  fatal  leaf  into  tliC  oil,  i.e.^  into  the  liquor,  contained  in 
the  Imperial  goblet ;  and  the  poetess,  before  acknowledging  the  awfulness 
of    her   misdemeanour,    skilfully    brings    in    an  allusion    to    the    Japanese 
accou:  t  of  the  creation,  when    the   drops   that    fell    from    the    spear  used 
by  the  creator  and    creatrix   Izanagi  and  I/anami  to  make  the  brine  "go 
curdle-curdle "    did    very    good    work    indeed ;    for    they    wer«>  piled    up 
and  became  the  first -formed  island  for  the  Japanese  archipelago  (see  Sect. 
Ill):    for  drops  to  fall  down,  or    lor  leaves  to  fall    into  drops    (of  wine), 
must  therefore  surely  be  a  good  omen  rather  than  a  crime.      Conformably 
with  the  hesitating  nature  of  her  allusion,  the  maiden  leaves    it  quite  un- 
certain   what    is    conceived    of    as    "  goini;  curdle-curdle "    in  the  present 
inbtance.      In  fact,  neither  must   the  thought    be  pressed    too  far,  nor  the 
sentence    searched    too    rigorously    from   a    grammatical    point    of    view. 
Such  intentional  vagueness  is  .cne  of  t'jc  spccitic  charncteristics  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  poetry  of  J.ipan.       'Ihc    words    "  thg  tradition  of   the  thing,' 
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too,  this!",  wliicli  Cv-)ncU.dc  the  poem,  are  obscure  in  another  and  more 
usual  sense;  but,  having  been  ahcady  treaicd  of  in  Nole  4  to  Sect.  XXIV, 
they  nejd  not  detain  us  here.  •  Tlicy  do  not  affect  the  i-ense  of  the  rest 
of  the  poem.  Two  points  more  remain  to  be  noliced  :  one  is  tliat  the 
word  Mi/ie  and  ///  tto  mi  A\iiU>  ("au^u^t  gate  of  chiwuccyparis^^)  arc  res- 
pectively preceded  ity  tbe  Pillow-Words  ari^imi  tu\  whose  signification 
is  disputed,  and  viakisaktty  wliich  .sigiii(i-s  "splitting  true  trees;"  the 
other,  that  the  original  of  the  word  '*  glistens  "  near  the  commencement 
of  the  poem  only  has  that  sense  if,  follown  g  Moribe,  we  identify  hi-gakeru 
wiih  hi-ka^ayakcnt.  As  it  stands,  the  word  kakeru  lends  itself  more 
na'.urally  to  the  interirc'alicMi  of  ••sets."  IJut  the  logical  difficulty  of 
accepting  the  phrase  "  wliere  the  sun  sets  "  i:i  such  a  context,  where  on 
the  contrary  some  i)hrasc  of  go  tl  omen  is  alone  appK^priale,  seems  greater 
than  the  philoh'gical  difhcully  of  driving  hi gakerii  by  a  process  of  con- 
traction from  hi-kiv^ayakcnt.  '1  lie  de^ii^nation  of  the  Emptror  or  Heir 
Apparent  by  \\\i  title  of  "  auj^ust  child  of  the  high-shiiii:.g  sun"  has  been 
met  with  before,  and  needs  no  ex,  lanation  when  the  solar  ancestry 
claimed  by  the  Japanese  mon.  rclis  is  c.dled  to  mind. 

5.  The  g  ht  of  this  Soiig,  ^\l.ich  must  l)e  &u])[)osed  to  bj  addressed  to 
the  female  attendant,  is  sim;  ly  :  "  i'rc-ent  the  goblet  full  of  liquor  to 
the  Emperor." — In  acco:d.nce  with  the  rules  of  Ja;  anese  construction  the 
Imperative  "  presei.l,"  whieh  is  the  chif  Verb  of  the  sentence,  comes 
last,  and  is  preceded  by  the  ccnnpaii-on  of  the  Monarch  to  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  tl.c  camellia- tree,  whiL*  th.e  comparatively  unimportant 
words  descjibing  llie  posil  on  of  the  tee  come  at  the  beginning.  Thus 
in  a  literal  Engl  .sh  tia'.slaiion  the  climax  is  n.cessarily  spoilt  through 
the  ^ever^al  ol  the  order  of  tlieworly.  Tlie  "  bioad-lcafed  camellia"  lias 
already  appeared  in  Sect.  (WXIII,  N\  tc  11,  llie  "house  of  new  licking" 
has  been  explained  in  tiie  note  immediately  preceding  the  present  one, 
and  the  incomprelicnsible  eoixluding  txc'amalion  has  been  discussed  in 
Sect.  XXIV,  Note  4.  The  "h'gh  metiopulis  "  of  Vamato  is  of  course 
the  then  capital.  Tiiere  is  however  sotr.e  d  ubt  whether  the  word  iake- 
chiy  which  is  here  thus  rind.iCvl,  hlu-ul  I  not  i.'.lher  be  considered  as  a 
proper  name.  The  cxi  re  sion  kc-Jakant^  rendere  I  "  higli-limbercd,"  is 
also  doubtful.  Motowori  interprets  it  simjily  as  ">ligl;lly  high."  Moribe 
seems  right  in  explaining  the  word  tsukasa  to  mean  "  a  mound." 

6.  'I'his  Song  is  here  out  of  place,  and  is  supposed  by  Motowori  to 
have  been  composed,  not  by  the  Emperor,  but  by  some  couit  la<ly  who 
was  absent  from  the  fca>^t.  '1  he'  meaning  simply  \h  \  "  Ah  yes  "  lis  to- 
day   that    the    ccuit    ladies  are  "drinking    their  iill  of  riee-liiiuor  [,-and 
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would  that  I  were  with  them] !" — The  picture  here  presented  of  the 
manners  of  the  court  is  not  attraclive;  but  the  comparison  of  the  ladies' 
appearance  with  that  of  various  birds  is^quaint.  The  commentators  tell 
us  that  the  tlie  approprialeness  of  the  use  of  the  word  *•  scarfs "  as 
applied  to  the  quail  lies  in  the  peculiar  plumage  of  that  bird,  which 
makes  it  look  as  if  it  had  a  scarf  on.  "  Having  put  their  tails  together" 
means  "standing  with  their  trains  in  a  row."  The  epithet  ••  yard  "  ap- 
plied to  the  sparrows  painls  the  habits  of  that  bird.  Tlie  words  "great 
palace "  are  in  the  original  preceded  by  the  Pillow-Word  momoshiki  nfi, 
whose  signification  is  disputed.     After  lines 

A'e/u  MO  ka  mo 

Saka-mi-  dzukti-rashi. 
rendered  "  may  perhaps  to  day  be  truly  steeped  in  liquor,'.*  Moribe  would 
like  to  consider  the  lines 

Asu  mo  ko  mo 

Saka-  mi-  dzuku-  rastiif 
ie.f  "  may  i^erhaps  lo-morrow  be  truly  steeped  in  liquor "    to    have    bc^en 
accidentally  omitted.     There    is    no   doubt  but  that  their   insertion  would 
add  to  the  effect  of  the  poem  from  the  point  of  view  of  style. 

7-  ^  HM  St)  read  ama-kofouia.  This  expression  is  altogether  obscure, 
and  the  commenlators  differ  in  their  interpretations  of  it.  Mabuchi, 
following  the  characters,  sees  in  them  an  allusion  to  the  wo;ds  "august 
child  of  the  Ligh-sliinin^  sun"  which  recurs  in  each  of  the  three  Songs 
thus  bracketed  logclhci.  Motowori  thinks  that  ama-koto  should  be  reg- 
arded as  standing  for  amari-goto  (g^  ||})  '*  surplus  words,"  in  allusion  to 
the  meaningless  refrain  with  which  the  Songs  in  question  terminate. 
Other  Songs,  howeve',  which  end  in  the  same  manner,  are  not  thus 
designated.  Moribe's  exegesis,  though  founded  on  Motowori's  is  preferable 
to  it.  Accepting  ama-koto  as  a  contract'on  of  amari-gotOy  he  would  take 
the  second  half  of  the  compound  in  the  sense  of  "things,"  not  "wo.ds" 
(^  not  10),  and  regard  the  whole  as  signifying  that  the  Songs  were 
composed  or  sung  after  the  conc'usion  of  the  actual  feast.  Against  this 
view  must  be  set  the  fact  that  the  Cliinese  charact.rs  lend  it  no  support. 
The  translator,  has,  as  usual  wl.en  in  doubt,  preferred  to  adhere  to  tlu 
sense  given  by  the  characters. 
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[sect.    CLXI. — EMPEROR   YU-RIYAKL'    (PART   XII. — SONGS    BY 
THE  EMPEROR   AND    PRINCESS   WODO).] 

On  the  day  of  this  copious  feast  the  Heavenly  Sove- 
reign, when  Princess  Wodo  of  Kasuga^  presented  to  him 
the  great  august  liquor,  sang  again,  saying  : 

'*  Oh !  the  grandee's  daughter  holding  the 
excellent  flagon  !  [If]  thou  hold  the  ex- 
cellent flagon,  hold  it  firmly  I  Hold  it  quite 
firmly,  more  and  more  firmly,  child  holding 
the  excellent  flagon."^ 
This  is  a  Cup  Song.'  Then  princess  Wodo  presented  326 
a  Song.     That  Song  said  : 

**  Would  that  I  were  [thou,]  the  lower  board 
of  the  arm-rest  whereon  our  great  lord 
who  tranquilly  carries  on  the  government 
stands  leaning  at  morn,  stands  leaning  at 
eve  !  Oh  !  mine  elder  brother  !  "'^ 
This  is  a  Quiet  Song. 


1.  Kasuga  no   W'odo-hime,     See  Sect.  CLIX.  Note  i. 

2.  This  Song  is  simply  a  reiterated  and  playful  injunction  to  the 
maiden  to  hold  firmly  the  flagon  containing  the  intoxicating  liquor;  and 
Motowori  is,  as  Moribj  remarks,  putting  more  in'o  the  words  than  they 
are  really  meant  to  convey,  when  he  says  that  they  imply  praise  on  the 
Monarch's  part. — The  English  words  •*  grandee's  daughter  "  represent  the 
Japanese  omi  no  ominay  a  somewhat  remarkable  expression,  which  is 
interpreted  by  Motowori  to  signify  "attendant  maiden."  The  translator 
prefers  the  view  propounded  in  Moribe\s  comment  on  this  Song,  and  has 
therefore  adopted  it.  The  expression  is  in  the  original  preceded  by  the 
untianslatable  Pillow- Word  minasosoku  (Moribe  reads  the  last  syllable 
with  the  nigorif — gu).  The  word  rendered  *'  excellent  flagon  "  is  ho-dari^ 
the  fiist  element  of  the  compound  being  explained  by  the  commentators 
in  the  sense  of  "  excellent,"  i.e.,  "  big,"  while  the  second  is  the  same  as 
the  modem  word  taru^  "  a  cask."  In  ancient  times,  however,  the  sig- 
nification   of   tari   oi    taru    was^that  of  a  vessel  to  pour  liquor  from,  not 
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to  store  liquor  in, — i.e.,  a  fl.igon,  not  a  cask.  The  words  "quite  firmly, 
more  and  more  firmly "  represent  the  Jai>anese  shila-gataku  ya-gatirku 
accordin;^  to  Mor.be's  exegesis.  Motowoii's  interpretation  of  them  in  the 
sense  of  "  [take  the]  bottom  tlrmly  and  the  top  firmly  '*  is  less  accept- 
able. 

3.  Thus  docs  the  cd  tor  of  1687,  who  is  fv^llowcd  by  Moribe, 
understan  I  the  0rigin.1l  expression  uki-iiLi.  Motuwori'S  interpretation, 
"  Floating  Song,"  sceni5  less  good. 

4.  So  enamoured  is  tlie  miidcn  of  the  Sovereign  that  she  would 
fain  be  even  the  board  of  the  arm-rest  on  whicli  he  leans. — The  expres- 
s'on  'lower  board"  is  misleading,  fur  it  refers  simply  to  the  sel'-ivident 
fact  that  the  boird  forming  the  top  of  the  little  low  table  used  as  an 
arm-rest  by  one  squatting  on  his  mat  is  below  the  arm,  as  whose  support 
it  serves.  The  words  "  stands  leaning  "  must  probably  l>e  understood  to 
signify  "sits"  or  "  s(|uals  leaning."  The  expression  *•  our  great  lord  who 
tranquilly  carries  un  tlie  governmcnl  "  is  a  frequently  recurring  periphrasis 
for  the  word  <*  Emperor,"  ;  lul  has  been  explained  in  Sect.  LXXXVII, 
Note  4.  The  words  "  at  morn "  and  *'  at  eve "  are  literally  in  the 
original  "at  morning  doors"  and  "at  evening  doors,"  tlie  reference  being 
to  the  fact  that  the  doors  of  a  house  are  respectively  opened  and  closed 
in  the  early  morning  an  1  at  nightfall.  The  exclamation  "Oh!  mine 
elder  brother"  is  addressed  to  the  bi-ad  cf  the  arm-rest.  Conf.  the  first 
Song  in  Sect  LXXXIX,  where  \'amato-t.dve  apostrop'  '/es  a  pine-tree  in 
the  *-ame  te  ms. 


327    [sect,  clxu.— i:mfekoi<  vii-riv.\ku  (part  xm. — his  age 

AND    PLACE    OF    BURIAL.)] 

Tlic  I  Icavcnly  Sovereign's  august  years  were  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four.  liis  august  mausoleum  is  at 
Takawashi  in  Tajihi'   in  Kafuchi. 


eagle." 


I.     For  Tajihi    ee  S'.\t.  C '\'.\\TI,  Xot  :•  4.      /'(//v/riYZv/// signifus  "high 
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[sect.  CLXin. — EMPEROR  SEl-NEI    (PART  I.— SEARCH    FOR 

A   SUCCESSOR   TO    HIm).] 

His  Aiigustness  Shiraka-no-oho-yamato-ne-ko  dwelt  at 
the  palace  of  Mikakuri  at  Iliare,*  and  ruled  the  Empire. 
This  Heavenly  Sovereign  had  no  Empress,  and  likewise 
no  august  children.  So  the  Shiraka-Clan*  was  established 
as  his  august  proxy.  So  after  the  Heavenly  Sovereign's 
decease,  there  was  no  King  to  rule  the  Empire.  There- 
upon, on  enquiry  [being  made]  for  a  King  who  should 
rule  the  sun*s  succession,  Oshinumi-no-iratsume,^  another 
name  for  whom  was  Princess  Ihi-toyo,  younger  sister  of 
Prince  Ichinobe-oshiha-wake/  [was  found  to  be]  residing 
at  the  palace  of  Tsunusashi  at  Takaki  in  Oshinumi  in 
Kadzuraki."^ 

1.  For  Ihare  s:c  Sect.  XLIII.  Note  26.  Mika-kuri  signifies  "jar- 
chesnut." 

2.  Shiraka-be 

3.  In  Sect.  CXXXI  (Note  7)  this  name  appears  as  Awomi-no- 
iratsume.  Both  Aivomi  and  Oshinumi  are  sui)posed  to  be  names  of 
places.  The  latter  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  V'amato.  Its  etymology 
is  obscure.     For  Ini-toyo  see  Sect.  CXXXI,  Note  8. 

4.  See  Sect.  CXXXI  (Xotc  5),  where  however  the  title  of  7vake 
('«  Lord  ")  is  omitted. 

5.  P'or  Kadzuraki  sec  Sect.  I.V,  Note  I  and  for  Oshinumi  see  Note 
3  to  the  present  Sect.  Vakaki  seems  to  signify  *•  high  castle,"  while 
Tsunusashi  is  obscure.  (See  M'  towori's  remarks  on  these  two  names  in 
Vol.  XLIII,  p.  3  of  his  Commentary.) 


[sect.    CI.XIV. — EMPEROR  SEI-NEI    (PART     II. — PRINCES  OHOKE 

AND    WOKE    ARE    DISCOVERED.)] 

Then  VVodate,  Chief  of  the  Mountain  Clan,'  when  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  land  of  Harima,  arrived    just  at 
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328  [the  time  of]  a  rejoicing  for  the  new  cave  of  an  inhabi- 
tant called  Shizhimu.^  Hereupon,  when  the  feasting  and 
the  drinking  were  at  their  height,  they  all  danced  in 
turn.  So  two  young  children*  [employed]  to  light  the 
fire  sat  beside  the  furnace."*  These  young  children  were 
made  to  dance.  Then  one  of  the  young  children  said  : 
"  Do.  thou  the  elder  brother  dance  first."  The  elder 
brother  likewise  said  :  "  Do  thou  the  younger  brother 
dance  first."  When  they  thus  yielded  to  each  other,  the 
people  who  were  met  together  laughed  at  their  njanncr 
of  yielding  to  each  other.^  So  at  last  the  elder  brother 
danced,  [and  when  he  had]  finished,  the  younger  when 
about  to  dance  chanted,  saying  : 

"  On  the  bamboos  on  the  mountain-slopes, 
behind  which  are  hidden  as  soon  as  tliey 
appear  my  warrior-mate's  sword,  on  whose 
hilt  red  earth  was  daubed,  for  whose  cord 
red  cloth  was  cut,  and  his  red  flags  that 
were  set  up!: — Beggarly  descendants  of 
King  Ichinobe-no-oshiha,  august  child  of 
the  Heavenly  Sovereign  Izaho-wake,  who 
ruled  the  Empire  as  it  were  cutting  the 
[bamboos']  roots  and  bending  down  their 
extremities,  and  like  playing  on  an  eight- 
stringed   lute  I "^ 

329  Then  forthwith  Chief  Wodate,  starting  at .  the  sound 
[of  these  words],  and  rolling  off  his  couch, ^  drove  away 
the  people  of  the  cave ;  and  having  set  the  two^  princes 
[one]  on  his  left  knee  and  [the  other]  on  his  right  and 
wept  and  lamented,  he  collected  the  people  together,  and 
having  built  a  temporary  palace,  and  set  [the  two  princes] 
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to  dwell  in  that  temporary  palace,  he  sent  a  courier  up 
[to  the  capital].  Thereupon  their  aunt,  Queen  Ihi-toyo, 
delighted  to  hear  [the  news],  made  them  come  up  to  the 
palace. 

1.  Yama-de  no  viurazhiwodale,  Yama-be  has  already  appeared, 
Wo-date  signifies  "small  shield." 

2.  For  this  name  see  Sect.  CXLIX  Note  5.  A  similar  festival  at 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  cave  is  mentioned  in  Sect.  LXXX. 

3.  Motowori*s  vain  attempts  to  reconcile  the  dates  with  this  state- 
ment of  Princes  Ohoke  and  Woke  being  "young  children"  at  this  lime, 
after  an  interval  of  two  reigns  since  the  death  of  their  father,  will  be 
found  in  Vol.  XLIII,  pp.  lo-il,  of  his  Commentary. 

4.  I.e.f  as  the  commentators  suppoiie,  a  place  or  vessel  holding  a 
light  with  which  to  kindle  other  lights  for  the  feast.  The  word  can 
scarcely  here  have  its  common  signification  of  a  "  kitchen-range." 

5.  Le.y  at  the  fact  of  their  being  so  courteous  to  each  other. 

7.  This  so-called  "  chant," — it  is  not  a  Song,  because  not  in  metre, 
and  is  accordingly  not  transcribed  syllabically, — is  at  first  sight  so  dif- 
ficult as  to  sezm  to  defy  translation,  and  to  make  the  student  apply  to 
the  whole  of  his  interpretation  Motowori*s  closing  remark  on  his  exegesis 
of  one  of  the  phrases  contained  in  it, — "  this  is  mere  guess-work,  and 
the  text  demands  further  consideration."  A  little  inspection  shows,  how- 
ever, that  the  drift  of  the  words  is  by  no  means  so  inscrutable  as  its 
partly  ideographic  and  partly  phonetic  transcription  makes  it  appear. 
The  first  part  down  to  the  colon  and  dash  is  a  "  Preface  "  to  the  second, 
the  **  Pivot "  joining  the  two  parts  in  the  original  Japanese  beinj;  the 
word  *'  bamboos."  The  laws  of  English  construction  unfortunately  do  not 
admit  of  the  force  of  the  original,  which  entirely  depends  on  the  position 
of  the  words,  being  rendered  into  our  language.  The  appropriateness  of 
the  Preface  to  the  body  of  the  chant  rests  on  the  consideration  that  the 
bright  articles  mentioned  in  it,  viz.,  the  sword  painted  and  decorated 
with  red  streamers  (or  j^erhaps  tied  on  with  a  red  sash)  and  also  the  red 
banners  are  easily  hidden  behind  the  thick  leaves  of  a  bamboo-grove,  just 
as  the  Imperial  origin  of  the  two  young  Princes  was  hidden  beneath 
the  vile  office  which  they  filled  in  Shizhimu's  household.  The  clause 
"cutting  the  [bamboos']  roots  and  lending  down  their  extremities"  forms 
the  chief  difficulty.  Indeed  the  word  "  roots "  is  supplied  by  Moto- 
wori,  and  his  interpretation  of  the    phrase  is  merely  tentative.     We  may, 
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however,  until  some  better  explanation  is  offered,  >ec  in  it  a  reference  to 
the  ener^jetic  manner  in  which  the  Empire  was  ruled  by  the  young 
princes'  grandfather,  the  Emperor  I/aho-wake  (i-chiil),  or  else  perhaps  by 
their  father  Ichinobe-no-Oshiha.  Tliis  latter  view  is  preferred  by  Moto^ 
wori,  though  according  to  the  history  Ichinobeno-oshiha  never  actually 
ascended  tie  throne.  The  position  of  the  Verb  ♦<  ruled"  in  the  Japi^nese 
text  permits  of  either  interpretation.  The  comparison  of  the  government 
of  the  Empire  to  playing  on  a  lute  is  poetical  and  appropriate.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  in  the  Jai)anese  text  the  construction  of  the 
sentence  forming  the  main  body  of  the  chant  is  the  reverse  of  wh.t  it  is 
made  to  appear  to  be  in  the  translation.  Tlie  words  "  l>eggarly  descen- 
dants," by  Wuich,  as  a  climax,  the  singer  reveals  his  own  and  his 
brother's  illustrious  descent,  tlerefore  come  last  of  all  and  produce  on 
Wodate  the  startling  effect  which  we  read  of  in  the  next  sentnce. 

7.  Or,  "  seat."     In  ancient  times  each  person  in    a    room    sat    on    a 
special  mat,  and  it  is  that  small  mat  which  is  here  meant. 

8.  The  Numeral  is  accompanied  by  the   Auxiliary    hashirat  projierly 
used  for  gods  and  goddesses. 


330  [sect.    CLXV. — EMPEROR   SEI-NEI    (PART. — THE 

GRANDEE   SHIBl).^] 

So  when  the  government  of  the  Empire  was  about  to 
be  assumed,^  the  Grandee  Shibi,"  ancestor  of  the  Grandees 
of  Heguri,"*  mixed  in    the  Sengs,  and    took  the    hand  of 
the  beautiful    person  whom    His  Augustness  W^oke    was 
about  to  wed.      This    maiden  was  a  daughter  of   one  of 
the  Headmen  of  Uda,^  and  her  name  was  Ofuwo.*     Then 
His  Augustness  Woke  hkcwise  mixed  in  the  Song-Hedge." 
Thereupon  the  Grandee  Shibi  sang,  saying  : 
(iv)  "  The    further    fin    of    the    roof    of    the 
great     palace     is    bent    down    at    the 
Corner.  " 
When  he  had  thus  sung,  and  requested  the  conclusion 
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of  the  Song,  His  Augustness  Woke  sang,  saying: 

(v)  *'  It  is  on  account  of  the  great  carpenter's  331 

awkwardness  that    it    is   bent  down  at 
the  corner,"" 
Then  the  Grandee  Shibi  sang  again,  saying  : 
(viii)  *'  The  great  lord,  on  account  of  the  mag- 
nanimity   of  his  heart,  does    not  enter 
and    stand    in    the  eight-fold   hedge  of 
branches  of  the  child  of  a  grandeeJ^ 
Hereupon  the  Prince  sang  again,  saying  : 
(i)  *'  Looking  on  the  breakers  of   the  briny 
current,  I  see    my  spouse   standing  by 
the    fin    of     the     tunny     that     comes 
sporting." 
Then  the  Grandee  Shibi,  getting  more  and  more  angry, 
sang,  saying : 

(ix)  "  [Though]  the  eight-fold  hedge  of  bran- 
ches of  the  Prince  the  Great  Lord  be 
made  fast  at  eight  places,  be  made  fast 
all  round,  'tis  a  hedge  that  shall  be  cut, 
'tis  a  hedge  that  shall  be  burnt."'* 
Then  the  Prince  again  sang,  saying  : 
(ii)  "  Oh  fisherman    that  spearest  the  tunny, 
the  great  fish!     He  being  [there],  thou 
must  be    sad    at    heart,  tunny-spearing 
fisherman  !"'- 
Having  thus  sung,  the  feast  was    concluded    at    dawn,  332 
and  they  all  retired.     Next    morning    the    two    Deities, '^ 
His  Augustness  Ohoke  and  His  Augustness  Woke,  took 
counsel,  saying:      '*  All  the    people    of   the  Court  go  to 
Court  in   the    morning,  and  assemble    at    Shibi's  gate  at 
noon.       So'^   Shibi    must    surely    now    be    sleeping,    and 
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333  moreover  there  will  be  nobody  at  the  gate.  So  unless 
it  be  now,  it  were  hard  to  plot  against  him,""  —  and 
forthwith  they  at  once  raised  an  army,  and  beleaguered 
the  house  of  the  Grandee  Shibi,  and  slew  him. 

1.  The  fctudent  should  compare  ihe  version  of  the  story  in  this 
Sect,  with  that  given  in  the  **  Chronicles  of  Japan,"  where  it  is  placed 
some  years  later  at  Ihe  connnentement  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Mu-retsu,  and  not  only  do  many  of  the  details  disagree,  but  the  arrange- 
ment and  number  of  the  Songs  is  different.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a 
consistent  whole  out  of  the  story  as  here  given  ;  so,  while  noticing  the 
linguistic  jjeculiarities  of  each  of  the  Songs  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appear  in  the  present  text,  the  translator  lias  thought  it  advisable,  fol- 
lowing Moribe,  to  give  n  Note  12  a  consistent  scheme  of  interpretation 
for  the  whole.  The  small  Roman  numbers  placed  in  brackets  at  the 
commencement  of  each  Song  indicate  its  place  in  the  text  as  restored  by 
Moribe. 

2.  By  one  or  other  of  the  two  Princes  Ohoke  and  NN'oke.  "  Each,'* 
we  are  afterwards  told,  "ceded  the  Empire  to  the  other,"  and  it  there- 
fore remained  for  some  time  uncertain  which   was  to  be  the  Sovereign. 

3.  Shibi  no  omi.  In  some  of  the  Songs  that  follow  there  is  a  play 
on  the  identity  of  this  r.ame  with  that  of  the  tunny-fiOi  {shibi).  Rut 
whether  that  be  re.illy  the  derivation  it  is  difficult  to  ascerta'n. 

4.  Ilegnri  on  omi.     Conf.  Sect.  LXI,  Note  45. 

5.  Uda  no  obiio-ra.     Vda  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Vainalo. 

6.  /.<?.,  "  big  fijh."     But  s:e  the  remark  on  this  name  in  Note  12. 

7.  I'ta-gaki.  'Ihe  derivation  of  this  curious  expression  is  disputed; 
but  the  meaning  seems  to  be  "  strophic  "  or  **  choric  song,"  or  **  a  place 
where  singing  in  which  more  ihan  one  takes  part  is  going  on." 

8.  In  this  Song  the  "  furlher  fin "  {ivoto  tsu  hata-de^  explained  by 
the  characters  ^]^^  or  Itdfi^)  is  supposed  to  signify  a  pent-roof,  or 
the  eaves  of  the  roo*",  or  else  an  out-housc  connected  by  a  slanting  roof 
w^'.th  the  main  building.  The  "  great  pjlace "  is  the  |:alace  of  Priuce 
Woke. 

9.  'Ihe  "great  carpenter"  is  the  car[)cntcr  employed  to  build  the 
roof  above-mentioned. 

10.  The  "  eight-fold  hedge  of  brancV.es  "  is  simply  a  **  hedge,"  and 
the  "  child  of  a  grandee  "  the  Grandee  Shibi  himself, 
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II.  The  words  "made  fast"  refer  to  the  tying  of  the  fence  at 
certain  places  to  give  it  strength.  If  we  accepted  Moribe*s  emendation 
of  the  fit\v\Ytih  yakimu,  "burn,"  toyaremu^  we  should  have  to  translate 
the  last  clause  thus :  "  'tis  a  fence  that  shall  be  broken." 

12  "The  great  fish"  [ofuwo  yo  shi)  is  the  Pillow-Work  for  shtbi, 
"  tunny."  Tlie  word  "  be  "  (which  might  also  be  rendered  "  ;V," — the 
original  being  {so)  must  be  taken  to  refer  both  to  the  fish  itself  and  to 
the  Grandee  Shibi  (7*.^.,  the  grandee  Tunny),  who  bore  its  name. — Fol- 
lowMng  Moribe*s  acceptable  re>toration  of  the  orij;inal  stor>',  which  is 
founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  text  of  these  "  Records  "  with  that  of 
the  **  Chronicles  of  Japan,"  we  find  that  in  the  first  Song  of  the  series 
the  young  Prince  half  jokingly  remarks  on  the  fact  of  the  Grandee  Shibi 
api^aring  in  public  with  the  damsel  who  was  to  have  been  his  (the 
Prince's)  bride.  Shibi's  name,  which,  as  already  stated,  signifies  "  tun- 
ny," furnishes  the  occasion  for  the  maiine  metaphors  borrowed  from  the 
current  and  the  breakers.  Shibi's  answer  (Song  II, — in  the  Records " 
wrongly  ascribed  to  the  prince),    takes  up   the  same  strain,  but  in  a  more 

taunting  tone:  tlie  prince  is  likened  to  a  fisherman  who  would  fain 
make  a  futile  attempt  to  spear  the  great  tunny,  and  his  (the  tunny's, 
i.e.,  the  Grandee  Shibi's)  presence  must  indeed  be  pain  and  grief  to  him. 
In  a  third  Song,  vh'ch  is  g'vcn  in  the  "Chronicles,"  but  not  in  the 
"  Records,"  the  prince  retorts  that  he  relies  on  his  good  sword  to  win 
the  girl  for  him  in  the  end,  and  in  Song  IV  the  Grandee  jeers  at  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  his  palace,  and  by  implication  at  the  sorry  state 
of  his  fortunes, — a  taunt  to  which  the  prince  replies  in  Song  V  by  saying 
that  if  the  palace  is  dilapidated,  and  the  Empire  in  disorder,  the  fault 
belongs  to  none  other  than  to  the  Grandee  Iiimslf.  Songs  VI  and  VII, 
which  are  not  found  in  the  "  Records,"  only  terve  to  continue  the 
growing  war  of  wc;rds,  which  in  Song  VIII  (in  the  "Records"  wrongly 
attributed  to  the  Grandee)  comes  to  a  climax  by  the  prince  exclaiming 
that  if  he  does  not  force  his  way  into  the  Grandee's  mansion  to  seize 
his  lady-love,  it  is  only  on  account  of  the  magnanimity  of  his  dis- 
position. To  this  the  Grandee  replies  in  Song  IX  (in  the  "Records" 
erroneously  attributed  to  the  pr"nce)  by  a  sort  of  tu  quoqiie,  vowing  that 
he  will  cut  and  burn  his  way  into  the  prince's  palace.  This  is  not  the 
cni  of  the  dispute  in  the  pages  of  the  "Chronicles,"  but  it  is  all  that 
need  detain  the  reader  of  the  "  Records.'*  It  should,  however,  he  men- 
tioned that  in  the  "Chronicles"  the  name  of  the  girl  is  JCn^e-hime: 
0/tnvo  "Rig  Fi.^h,"  which  is  here  given,  would  Feem  to  be  nothing  n^ore 
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than  a  nickname,  which  perhaps  arose  fiom  the  incidents  of  this  metrical 
war  of  words. 

13-  The  word  used  in  tlie  original  is  hashira^  the  Auxiliary  Nu- 
meral for  Deities.  It  recurs  ot  the  commencement  of  the  next  Section, 
where  however  it  is  not  convenient  to  translate  it. 

14.  The  ori'^inal  here  has  the  character  ^,  "again"  or  "  more- 
over." Bnt  this  must  b?,  as  Motowori  points  out,  a  copyist's  error. 
Almost  immediately  below  the  same  character  recurs  where  it  is  equally 
out  of  place.  The  translator  has  followed  Motowori  in  rendering  it  the 
first  time  by  "so,"  and  the  second  by  "surely." 

15.  Le.^  There  is  no  time  like  the  present  for  plotting  against  him. 


[sect.  CLXVl. — EMPEROR  SEI-NEI  (PART  IV. — PRINCE 
OHOKE  CEDES  THE  EMPIRE  TO  PRINCE  VVOKE).] 

Then  each  of  the  two  Princes  ceded  the  Empire  to  the 
other,  and  His  Aiigustness  Ohokc  [finally]  ceded  it  to 
the  younger  brother  His  Augiistness  Woke,  saying : 
"  Had  not  Thine  Augustness  revealed  our  names  when 
we  dwelt  in  the  house  of  Shizhimu  in  Harima,  we  should 
never  have  arrived  at  being  the  lords  of  the  Empire. 
This  is  quite  owing  to  Thine  Augustness's  deed.  So, 
though  I  be  the  elder  brother,  do  Thine  Augustness  rule 
the  Empire  first," — and  [with  these  words]  he  urgently 
ceded  [his  claim].  So,  being  unable  to  refuse.  His 
Augustness  Woke  ruled  the  Empire  first. 


[sect.  CLXVII. — EMPEROR  KEN-ZO  (pART  I. — THE  OLD 

WOMAN  OKI-ME).] 

His    Augustness    Woke-no-ihasu-wake    dwelt     at     the 
palace    of  Chika-tsu-Asuka,^  and    ruled    the    Empire   for 
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eight  years.  The  Heavenly  Sovereign  wedded  the  Queen 
of  Naniha/  daughter  of  the  King  of  Ihaki/  He  had  no 
children.  At  the  time  when  this  Heavenly  Sovereign 
was  searching  for  the  august  bones  of  the  King  his 
father,  King  Ichinobe,'*  there  came  out  from  the  land  of 
Afunii  [to  the  palace]  a  poor  old  woman,  who  said  : 
**  The  place  where  the  prince's  august  bones  are  buried 
is  specially  well  known  to  me,^  and  moreover  [his  skeleton] 
can  be  known  by  his  august  teeth."     (His  august  teeth  were 

teeth  uneven  like  a  lily.)      Then   people   were    set^   to     dig    the  334 

ground  and  search  for  the  august  bones ;  and  the  bones 
having  been  forthwith  obtained,  an  august  mausoleum 
was  made  on  the  mountain  east  of  the  Moor  of  Kaya,^ 
and  they  were  interred,  and  the  children  of  Kara- 
fukuro*  were  made  to  guard  the  august  mausoleum. 
Afterwards  the  august  bones  wefe  brought  up  [to  the 
Capital].  So  having  returned  up  [to  the  Capital,  the 
Heavenly  sovereign]  sent  for  the  old  woman,  praised  her 
for  having,  without  forgetting,  kept  the  place  in  mind, 
and  conferred  upon  her  the  name  of  the  Old  Woman 
Oki-me  :^  thus  did  he  send  for  her  into  the  palace,  and 
deign  to  treat  her  with  deep  and  wide  kindness.  So  he 
built  a  house  for  the  old  woman  to  dwell  in  close  to  the 
palace,  and  always  .sent  for  her  every  day.  So  he  hung 
a  bell  by  the  door  of  the  great  hall,  and  always  rang  it 
when  he  wished  to  call  the  old  woman.  So  he  composed 
an  august  Song.     That  Song  said  : 

"  Oh  !    the  far-distant    bell    tinkles  when  she 
has    past    the    moor  with    its    low    eulalias 
and  the  little  valley.     Oh  !   Oki-me  must  be 
conning !  "  "^ 
Hereupon    the    old    woman    said  :     "  I    am  very  aged,  335 
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and  would  fain  depart  to  my  native  land."  So  when  the 
Heavenly  Sovereign  let  her  depart  according  to  her 
request,  he  saw  her  off  and  sang,  saying : 

**  Ah  Okime !  Okime  from  Afumi !  from  to- 
morrow [onwards]  wilt  [thou]  be  hidden 
behind  the  deep  mountains,  and  alas !  not 
seen!"" 


1.  See  Sect.  CXXXIII,  Note  ii. 

2.  Xaniha  no  miko.     For  Naniba  sect.  XLIV.   Note  26. 

3.  IhaH  110  miko. 

4.  Who  had  been  treacherously  slain  by  the  Emperor  Yu-riyaku 
(see  Sect.     CXLVIII). 

5.  I.f.y  says  Molowori,  "  it  is  known  to  me,  and  to  none  besides." 

6.  '1  he  character  used  is  ^,  which  is  more  applicable  to  the 
raising  of  troops  than  to  the  utting  to  work  of  peasants.  It  seems 
however  here  to  be  used  in  the  latter  sense ;  or  p:rhaps  we  should  con- 
sider it  to  mean  that  people-  were  got  together. 

7.  See  ^ect.  CXLVIII,  Note  3.  Possibly  the  "  mountain  east "  should 
he  a  Proper  Name, — Eastern  Mountain,— but  it  is  not  taken  as  such  by 
Motowori. 

8.  See  Sect.  CXLVIII,  Note  i. 

9.  I.e.y  *•  keeping  an  eye,"  q.d.^  on  the  place  of  burial  of  th?  Em- 
peroi's  father.  Grammar  would  lead  us  to  expect  the  order  of  the  words 
forming  the  name  to  be  reversed  thu?,  Me-oki;  but  see  Motowori*s 
remarks  in  Vol.  XLIII,  p.  56. 

10.  This  Song  is  not  comprehensible  except  by  reference  to  the 
text  of  the  "  Clironicles,"  whose  author  gives  a  somewhat  varying  version 
of  the  story.  lie  tells  us  that,  as  a  support  to  the  infirm  old  lady,  the 
Emperor  ha  I  a  S)trinj  or  iojk  stretched  as  a  soil  of  hand-rest  along  the 
way  she  was  obliged  to  pass  in  or.!er  to  reach  the  Imperial  apartments, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  the  rope  was  a  bell  whos3  tinkling  notified  the 
Emperor  of  her  approach.  The  conjectural  exclamation  which  cKses  the 
little  poem  has  therefore  an  obvious  sense,  which  would  be  wanting  if  the 
bell  were  at  the  other  end,  as  in  the  version  here  given;  for  the  Emperor 
would  net  give  expression  to  surprise  at  her  approach,  if  he  hid  himself 
just  rung  for  her  to  come. — "Far-distant  "  is  an  imperfect  attempt  to  repre- 
sent   the    Pillow- Word    momo-dzutafn^    which    here   alludes    to   the  stages 
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along  which  the  old  woman  may  be  supposed  to  be  IravellinT,  The  val- 
ley and  the  moor  overgrow/i  with  short  grass  form  an  allusion  to  the 
way, — long  and  arduous  for  Ler, — which  Oki-me  had  to  traverse  to  re.'.ch 
the  Imperial  apartments,  and  they  contain  possibly  a  further  allusion  to 
her  original  journey  to  the  capital. 

II.  The  meaning  of  this  Song  is  quite  clear. — The  second  time  the 
name  Oki-me  occurs,  it  might,  instead  of  being  a<«  here  taken  as  an 
exclamation,  be  made  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  thus:  "  Oki-n»e  from 
Afumi  will  by  to-morrow,  etc."  The  words  "wilt  [thou],"  which  repre- 
sent ka  of  the  original  Japanese  may  be  taken  cither  as  an  exclamation 
properly  so-called,  or  as  a  sort  of  rhetorical  interrogation  whose  force  is 
simply  exclamatory.  The  meaning  cmes  to  the  same  in  either  case,  and 
is  literally  rendered  by  the  same  English  words ;  but  according  to  the 
latter  view,  we  should  have*  to  replace  the  point  of  exclamation  by  a 
point  of  interrogation. 


[sect.  CLXVIII. — EMPEROR  KEN-ZO  (PART  II,— HE 
SLAYS  THE  BOAR-HERD).] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign  searched  for  the  old  boar- 
herd  who  had  seized  his  august  provisions  at  the  time 
when  he  fir.st  met  with  adversity  and  was  fleeing;*  and, 
having  sought  him  out,  sent  for  him  up  [to  the  Capital], 
beheaded  him  in  the  bed'  of  the  River  Asuka,'  and  cut 
the  knee-tendons  of  all  his  kindred.  Wherefore  down  to 
the  present  time  his  descendants,  on  the  day  when^  they  336 
come  up  to  Yamato,  always  limp  of  their  own  accord. 
So  the  man's  abode  had  been  well  seen  and  divined.'' 
So  the  place  was  named  Shimesu.^* 

1.  See  Sect.  CXLI.X. 

2.  Motowori  would  have  us  understand  the  text  to  mean  "  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  the  river."  There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  acc?pting 
the  author's  statement  literally,  as  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
broad,  stony  beds  of  Japanese  rivers  will  readily  admit. 
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3.  Asuki-gaka,     For  Asuka  see  Sect.  CXXXIII,  Note  ii. 

4.  I.e.     probably  «*  whenever.'* 

5.  I.c.y  discovered  by  augun' "  or  else  simply  «  found  and  pointe<l 
out," — by  whom  docs  not  appear. 

6.  The  real  etymology  of  this  name  is  obscure  1  ut  the  author's 
intention  is  to  connect  it  with  the  "dividing"  or  "jwinting  out" 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  sentence,  which  is  given  phonetically  as  \jnt\ 
shifneku 


[sect.  CLXIX. EMPEROR  KEN-ZO  (PART  III. — THE  EMPEROR 

YU-RIYAKU'S  MAUSOLEUM  IS  DISFIGURED).] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign,  deeply  hating  the  Heavenly 
Sovereign  Oho-hatsuse,  who  had  slain  the  King  his 
father,  wished  to  be  revenged  on  his  spirit.^  So  when, 
wishing  to  destroy  the  august  mausoleum  of  the  Heavenly 
Sovereign  Oho-hatsuse,  he  [was  about  to]  send  people 
[to  execute  this  design],  his  elder  brother,  His  August- 
ness  Ohoke,  addressed^  him,  saying  :  "  To  demolish  this 
august  mausoleum  thou  shouldst  not  send  other  people. 
None  but  myself  shall  go,  and  I  will  demolish  it 
according  to  the  Heavenly  Sovereign's  august  heart' 
Then  the  heavenly  Sovereign  commanded :  *'  Make  thy 
progress,  then,  according  to  thy  decree."  Wherefore  His 
Augustness  Ohoke,  having  proceeded  down  himself, 
slightly  excavated  the  side  of  the  august  mausoleuin,  and 
returned  up  [to  the  capital],  and  reported  that  he  had 
dug  up  and  demolished  it.  Then  the  Heavenly  Sovereign, 
astonished  at  the  quickness  of  his  return  up,  asked  how 
he  had  demolished  it.  He  replied,  saying  :  "  I  slightly 
excavated  the  earth  at  the  side  of  the  august  mausoleum." 
The  Heavenly  Sovereign  said  :  **  Wishing  to  be  revenged 
on  the  enemy  of  the  King  our  father,  I  had  counted  on 
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the  complete  demolition  of  the  mausoleum.  Why  hast 
thou  [only]  slight  excavated  it?"  He  replied,  saying :  337 
*'  The  reason  why  I  did  so  was  that  the  wish  to  be 
revenged  on  the  spirit  of  the  foe  of  the  King  our  father 
is  truly  just.  Nevertheless  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  Oho- 
hatsuse,  though  he  were  our  father's  foe,  was  still  our 
uncle,  and  moreover  was  an  Heavenly  Sovereign  who 
ruled  the  Empire.  So  if  we  now,  simply  from  the  con- 
sideration of  his  having  been  our  father's  enemy,  were 
completely  to  demolish  the  mausoleum  of  an  Heavenly 
Sovereign  who  ruled  the  Empire,  after-generations  would 
surely  revile  us.  Meanwhile  the  wrongs  of  the  King  our 
father  must  not  be  unrevengcd.  So  I  slightly  excavated 
the  side  of  the  mausoleum.  This  insult  will  quite  suffice 
as  a  token  to  future  ages."  On  his  thus  addressing  him, 
the  Heavenly  Sovereign  said  :  "  This  also  is  very  just. 
Be  it  as  thou  sayest." 

1.  |{,  reed  mi  iamn  or  iamashihi.  We  might  also  tran'^late  it  by 
the  word  "  ghost." 

2.  The  respectful  chanicter  ^  is  u^ed  {km  this  word,  and  again  below 
we  have  the  Fir.-t  Fersonal  Pronoun   rcprescntc<l  by  |j|,  "  servant." 

3.  This  sentence  ends  in  the  original  with  the  characters g|,^\|^, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  render  into  FngKih.  They  imply  that  the 
speaker  will  come  back,  and  report  on  what  he  lias  done. 


[sect.    CLXX. — EMKFROR  KEN-ZO  (PART  IV. — IlIS  AGE  AND 

PLACE  OF  burial).] 

So  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  died,  and  His  Augustncss 
Ohoke  ruled  the  succession  of  Heaven's  sun.^  The 
Heavenly    Sovereign's    august     years    were     thirty-eight 
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years.     His  august  mausoleum  is  on  the  mound  of   Iha- 
tsuki  at  Katawoka.' 

1.  Sec  Sect.  XXXII,  Note  27. 

2.  V'or  A'ii/invo/t'ii  see  Sect.   LX,  Note  29.     Iha-isnki  probably  means 
"  rockplatler,"  and  seems  to  liave  been  the  mme  of  a  little  plateau. 


[sect.  CLXXI — EMPEROR  NIN-KEN.]^ 

Mis  Augustness  Ohoke  dweit  at  the  palace  of  llirataka 
at  Isono-kami,  and  ruled  the  Empire.  The  Heavenly 
Sovereign  wedded  Kasuga-no-oho-iratsume,  the  august 
daughter  of  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  Oho-hatsuse-no-waka- 
take,  and  begot  august  children  :  Takaki-no-iratsumc  ; 
next  Takara-no-iratsume ;  next  Kusubi-no-iratsume  ; 
next  Tashiraka-no-iratsume ;  next  His  Grandeur  Wo- 
hatsuse-no-v/aka-sazaki ;  next  Prince  Ma-waka.  The 
child  born  to  him  by  his  next  wife  Naka-no-waku- 
go-no-iratsumc,  daughter  of  the  Grandee  Hitsuma  of 
38  Wani,  was  :  Kasuga-no-yamada-no-iratsume.  The  august 
children  of  this  Heavenly  Monarch  numbered  seven  al- 
together. Of  these  His  Augustness  Wo-hatsuse-no-waka- 
sazaki  [was  lie  who  afterwards]  ruled  the  Empire. 


[sect.  CLXXII. — EMPEROR  MU-RETSU.] 

His  grandeur  Wo-hatsuse-no-waka-sazaki  dwelt  in  the 
palace  of  Namiki  at  Halsuse,  and  ruled  the  Empire  for 
eight  years.  This  Heavenly  Monarch  .  had  no  august 
children.      So  the    Wo-hatsuse  Tribe  was    established  as 

I,  Fur  llic  di>continiiance  of  explanntory  foot-notes  in  thi.s  concluding 
portion  of  the  traiibLuioii  sec  Translator's  Introducton,  Sect.  II,  near  the 
Lop  oT  pngc  XV. 
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his  august  proxy.  His  august  mausoleum  is  on  the 
mound  of  Ihatsuki  at  Karawoka.  On  the  death  of  this 
Heavenly  Monarch  there  was  no  prince  to  inherit  the 
Empire.  So  His  Augustness  Ohodo,  the  fifth  descendant 
of  the  Heavenly  Monarch  Homuda,  was  sent  for  down 
to  the  land  of  Afumi,  and  married  to  her  Augustness 
Tashiraka,  and  presented  with   the  Empire. 

[sect.  CLXXIII. — EMPEROR  KEI-TAI.] 

His  Augustness  Ohodo  dwelt  in  the  Palace  of  Tamaho 
at  Ihare,  and  ruled  the  PZmpire.  The  (two)  august 
children  born  to  this  Heavenly  Monarch  by  Waka-hime, 
ancestress  of  the  Dukes  of  Miwo,  were  :  Oho-iratsuko, 
next  Idzumo-no-iratsume.  The  (two)  august  children  born 
to  him  by  his  next  wife,  Meko-no-iratsume,  sister  of  the 
Chieftain  Ofushi,  ancestor  of  the  Chieftains  of  Wohari, 
were:  His  Augustness  Hiro-kuni-oshi-taka-kana-hi,  next 
His  Augustness  Take-wo-hiro-kuni-oshi-tate.  The  (one) 
august  child  born  to  him  by  his  next  wife  (the  Great  Empress) 
Her  Augustness  Tashiraka,  the  august  daughter  of  the 
Heavenly  Monarch  Ohoke,  was :  His  Augustness  Ame- 
kuni-oshi-haruki-hiro-niha.  The  (<'ne)  august  child  born 
to  him  by  his  next  wife  Wo-kumi-no-iratsume,  daughter 
of  Prince  Okinaga-no-mate,  was:  Sasage-no-iratsume. 
The  three  august  children  born  to  him  by  his  next  wife 
Kuro-hime,  daughter  of  Prince  Sakata-no-oho-mata,  were: 
Kamu-saki-no-iratsume,  next  Mamuta-no-iratsume.  The 
(three)  august  children  born  to  him  by  his  next  wife  Seki- 
hime,  daughter  of  Womochi  Grandee  of  Mamuta,  were  : 
Mamuta-no-oho-iratsume,  next  Shira-saka-no-iku-hi-no- 
iratsume,  next  Wo-nu-no-iratsume,  another  name  for  whom 
is  Naga-me-himc.     The  (four)  children  born  to  him  by  his  339 
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next  wife  Yamato-hime,  younger  sister  of  Katabu  Duke 
of  Miwo,  vere :  Oho-iratsume,  next  Prince  Maroko,  next 
Prince  Mimi,  next  Aka-himc-no-iratsume.  The  ithrec) 
children  born  to  him  by  his  next  wife  Abe-no-haye-himc, 
were :  Waka-ya-no-iratsume,  next  Tsubura-no-iratsume, 
next  Prince  Adzu.  The  august  children  of  ihis  lleavenlv 
Monarch  numbered  nineteen  in  all  (seven  Kings  and  twelve 
(Queens).  Of  these  His  Augustness  Ame-kuni-oshi-haruki- 
hiro-niha  [was  he  who  afterwards]  ruled  the  Empire; 
next  His  Augustness  Hiro-kuni-oshi-take-kana-hi  ruled 
the  Empire ;  the  next,  Queen  Sasage,  presided  at  the 
temple  of  the  Deity  cf  Isc.  In  this  august  reign  Ihawi, 
Lord  of  Tsukushi,  was  disobedient  to  the  Imperial  Decrees, 
and  was  exceedingly  disrespectful.  So  the  Great  Chief- 
tain Mononobe-no-arakawi  and  the  Chieftain  Ohotomo- 
no-kanamura  were  both  sent  to  slay  Ihawi.*  The  august 
years  of  this  Heavenly  Monarch  were  forty-three.  His 
august  mausoleum  is  at  Awi  in  Mishima. 


[sect.     CLXXIV. — EMPEROR    AN-KAN.] 

His  Augustness  Hiro-kuni-oshi-take-kana-hi  dwelt  in  the 
Palace  of  Kanahaslii  at  Magari,  and  ruled  the  Empire. 
This  Heavenly  Monarch  had  no  august  children.  His 
august  grave  is  at  the  village  of  Takaya  in  Furuchi  in 
Kafuchi. 


[SKCT.  CLXXV.  —  EMPEROR  SEN-KtWA.] 

His    Augustness    Take-wo-hiro-kuni-oshi-tate    dwelt  in 
the  Palace  of  Ihorinu  at   Ifinokiima,  and    ruled    the  Em- 


I.  Details  ol  this  .'■IrugL^Ic  rnd  its  cuiscs  are  giv.n  in  the  "Chron- 
icles of  Japan,"  and  are  di^cu^ised  at  lcnL;lh  in  Motowori's  C'.inmcntAry, 
Vol.  XLIV  1  p.  15-20.     They  are  of  no  special  interest. 
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pire.  The  august  children  born  to  this  Heavenly  Sove- 
reign by  his  wife  Ilcr  Augustness  Tachi-bana-no-naka- 
tsu-hime,  the  august  daughter  of  the  Heavenly  Sovereign 
Ohoke,  were :  Her  Augustness  Ishi-hime,  next  Her 
Augustness  Wo-ishi-hime,  next  King  Kura-no-waka-ye. 
The  august  children  born  to  him  by  his  next  wife, 
Kafuchi-no-waku-go-hinie,  were :  King  Honoho,  next 
King    Weha.      The    august    children    of    this    Heavenly  340 

Sovereign  numbered  altogether  five  (three  Kings  and  two  Queens). 
So  King  Honoho  (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Shihida.) 
Prince  Weha  (was  the  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Wina  and  of  th? 
Dukes  of  Tajihi.) 


[sECr.      CLXXVI. — EMPEROR  KIM-MEI.] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign  Ame-kuni-oshi-haruki-hiro-niha 
dwelt  in  the  Great  Palace  of  Shikishima,  and  ruled  the 
Empire.  The  (three)  august  children  born  to  this  Heavenly 
Sovereign  by  his  wife,  Her  Augustness  Ishi-hime,  the 
august  daughter  of  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  Hi-no-kuma, 
were :  King  Yata ;  next  His  Augustness  Nu-na-kura- 
tama-shiki ;  next  King  Kasanuhi.  The  (one)  august  child 
born  to  him  by  his  next  wife  Her  Augustness  Wo-ishi- 
hime,  younger  sister  [of  the  first  one],  was :  King  Kami. 
The  (three)  august  children  born  to  him  by  his  next  wife 
Nukako-no-iratsume,  daughter  of  the  Grandee  Hitsuma 
of  Kasuga,  were  ;  Kasuga-no-yamada-no-iratsume,  next 
King  Maroko,  next  King  Soga-no-kura.  The  (thirteen) 
children  born  to  him  by  his  next  wife  Kitashi-hime, 
daughter  of  the  Prime  Minister  the  Noble  Inawe  of  Soga 
were :  His  Augustness  Tachibana-no-toyo-hi,  next  his 
younger  sister  Queen    Ihakumo,  next    King    Atori,  next 
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Her  Augustness  Toyo-niike-kashiki-ya-hime,  next  King 
Mata-maroko  next  King  Oho-yake,  next  King  Imigako, 
next  King  [of?J  Yamashiro,  next  his  younger  sister 
Queen  Oho-tomo,  next  King  Sakurawi-ilo-yumi-hari, 
next  King  Manu,  next  King  Tachibana-moto-no-waku-go 
next  King  Tone.  The  five  august  children  born  to  him 
by  his  next  wife  Wo-ye-hime,  aunt  of  Her  Augustness 
Kitashi-hime,  were :  King  Umaki,  next  King  Kadzuraki, 
next  King  Hashi-bito-no-ana-ho-be,  next  King  Saki-kusa- 
be-no-ana-ho  be,  another  name  for  whom  was  Sunic- 
irodo,  next  His  Augustness  Hatsuse-be-no-waka-sazaki. 
Altogether  the  august  children  of  this  Heavenly  Sovereign 
numbered  ^twenty-five  Kings  and  Queens.  Of  these 
His  Augustness  Nu-na-kura-futo-tama-shiki  [was  he  who 
afterwards]  ruled  the  Empire.  Next  His  Augustness 
Tachibana-no-toyo-hi  ruled  the  Empire.  Next  Her  Au- 
gustness Toyo-mike-hashiki-ya-hime  ruled  the  Empire. 
Next  His  Augustness  Hatsusebe-no-waka-.sazaki  ruled  the 
Empire.  In  all  there  were  four  Kings  and  Queens  that 
ruled  the   Empire. 


^^,  [sect.    CLXXVII. — EMPEROR    BI-DATSU.] 

His  Augustness  Nuna-kura-futo-tama-shiki  dwelt  in  the 
Palace  of  VVosada,  and  ruled  the  Empire  for  fourteen 
years.  The  (eight)  children  born  to  this  Heavenly  Sove- 
reign by  his  wife,  his  half-sister  Her  Augustness  Toyo- 
niike-kashiki-ya-hime,  were :  King  Shidzu-kahi,  another 
name  for  whom  was  Kahi-dako ;  next  King  Takeda, 
another  name  for  whom  was  King  Wo-kahi ;  next  King 
Woharita,    next    King    Umori,    next    King  Wohari,  next 
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King  Tame,  next  King  Sakurawi-no-yumi-hari.  Tlie  (two) 
august  children  born  to  him  by  his  next  wife  VVo-kuma- 
ko-no-iratsume,  daughter  of  the  Headman  Ohoka  of  Ise, 
were  :  Her  Augustness  Futo-hime,  next  Queen  Takara, 
another  name  for  whom  was  Queen  Nukade-hime.  The 
(three)  august  children  born  to  him  by  his  next  wife  Her 
Augustness  Hiro-hime,  daughter  of  King  Okinaga-no-ma- 
de,  were :  King  Osaka-no-hiko-hito,  another  name  for 
whom  was  King  Maroko  ;  next  King  Saka-nobori,  next 
King  Uji.  The  (rour)  august  children  born  to  him  by  his 
next  wife  Omina-ko-no-iratsume,  daughter  of  Kasuga-no- 
naka-tsu-waku-go,  were :  King  Naniha,  next  King  Ku- 
hada,  next  King  Kasuga,  next  King  Oho-mata.  Of  the 
august  children  of  this  Heavenly  Monarch,  —  seventeen 
Kings  and  Queens  altogether, — King  Hiko-Jiito  begot  by 
liis  wife  his  half-sister  Queen  Tamura,  another  name  for 
whom  was  Her  Augustness  Nukade-hime,  (three)  august 
children,  namely  :  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  that  ruled  the 
Empire  from  the  Palace  of  Wokamoto,  next  King  Naka- 
tsu,  next  King  Tara.  The  (two)  august  children  born  to 
him  by  his  next  wife.  Queen  Ohomata,  younger  sister  of 
King  Aya,  were  :  King  Chinu,  next  his  younger  sister 
Queen  Kuhada.  The  (two)  august  children  born  to  him 
by  his  next  wife  his  half-sister  Princess  Yumi-hari,  were  : 
King  Yamashiro,  next  Queen  Kasanuhi, — altogether  seven 
Kings  and  Queens.  The  august  mausoleum  [of  the 
Heavenly  Sovereign  Nuna-kura-futo-tama-shiki]  is  at 
Shinaga  in  Kafuchi. 
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[sect.    CLXXVIII. — EMPEROR    YOMEI.] 

His  Augustness  Tachibana-no-toyo-hi  dwelt  in  the 
Palace  of  Ikenobe,  and  ruled  the  Empire  for  three  years. 
Tlie  one  august  child  born  to  this  Heavenly  Sovereign 
by  his  wife  Oho-gitashi-hime,  daughter  of  the  Prime 
Minister  the  noble  Iname,  was  :  King  Tame.  The  (four) 
342  august  children  born  to  him  by  his  next  wife,  his  half- 
sister  Princess  Hashi-bito-no-anaho-be,  were  :  His  August- 
ness Uhc-no-miya-no-uma-ya-dono-toyo-to-mimi ;  next 
King  Kume,  next  King  VVe-kuri,  next  King  Mamuta. 
The  august  children  born  to  him  by  his  next  wife  Ihi- 
me-no-ko,  daughter  of  Tagima-no-kura-bito-hiro,  were : 
King  Tagima,  next  his  younger  sister  Sugashiroko-no- 
iratsume.  The  august  mausoleum  of  this  Heavenly  So- 
vereign, which  had  been  by  the  borders  of  Lake  Ihare, 
was  afterwards  removed  to  the  middle  sepulchre  of  Shinaga. 


[sect.  CTXXIX. — EMPEROR  SU-JUN.] 

The  Heavenly  Sovereign  Hatsuse-be-no-waka-sazaki 
dwelt  at  the  .  Palace  of  Shibabaki  at  Kurahashi,  and 
ruled  the  Empire  for  four  years.  His  august  mausoleum 
is  on  the  mound  of  Kurahashi, 


[sect.  CLXXX. — EMPRESS  SUI-KO.] 

Her  Augustness  Toyo-mike-kashiki-ya-hime  dwelt  at 
the  Palace  of  Wohorida,  and  ruled  the  En^pire  for  thirty- 
seven  years.  Her  august  mausoleum,  which  had  been 
on  the  mound  of  Ohonu,  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
great  sepulchre  at  Shinaga. 

[the  end] 
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JAPANESE  TEXT  OF  THE  SONGS  PRESERVED  IN  THE 

"KO.JM<I,"  OR  "RECORDS  OF  ANCIENT  MATTERS," 

TRANSLITERATED  INTO  ROMANS 


I.  (Sect,  xix,  Note  6.) 

Ya-kumo  tatsu  Idzunio  ya-he-gaki 

Tsuma-gomi  ni  Ya-he-gaki-tsukuru 

Sono  ya-he-gaki  wo 

II.  (Sect,  xxiv,  Note  4.) 

Ya-chi-hoko  no  Kami  no  niikoto  ha 

Ya-shima-kuni  Tsuma  magi-kanete 

Toho-tohoshi  Koshi  no  kiini  ni 

Sakashi-me  wo  Ari  .to  kikoshite 

Kuhashi-me  wo  Ari  to  kikoshite 

Sa-yobahi  ni  Ari-tatashi 

Yobahi  ni  Ari-kayohase 

Tachi  ga  wo  mo  Imada  tokazute 

I.  There  are  few  various  readings  of  the  text  of  .these  poems. 
Where  any  occur,  the  translator  has  been  guided  by  the  decisions  of 
Motowori  and  Moribe.  Occasionally  these  two  authorities  differ  as  to  the 
division  of  the  words  into  lines,  and  Moribe  in  particular  does  not  hesitate 
to  propose  such  emendations  as  seem  to  him  necessary.  The  translator 
has  in  almost  all  cases  adhered  to  the  traditional  text,  but  gives  in  foot- 
notes such  emendations  as  appear  worthy  of  notice.  Morlhe's  division  of 
the  lines  being  in  almost  every  case  preferable  to  Molowori's  it  has 
howtver  here  been  generally  adopted. 
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Osuhi  wo  mo 
Wotome  no 
Osoburahi 
Hikodzurahi 
Awo-yama  ni 
Sa-nu  tsu  tori 
Niha  tsu  tori 
Uretaku  mo 
Kono  tori  mo 
Ishitafu  ya 
Koto  no 


Ko 


Imada  tokaneba 
Nasu  ya  ita-to  wo 
Wa  ga  tatasereba 
Wa  ga  tatasereba 
Nuye  ha  naki 
Kigishi  ha  toyomu 
Kake  ha  naku 
Naku-naru  tori  ka 
Uchi-yame-kosene 
Ama-hase-dzukahi 
Katari-goto  mo 
wo  ba 


III.  (Sect,  xxiv.  Note  5.) 


Ya-chi-hoko  no 
Nuye-kiisa  no 
Wa  ga  kokoro 
Ima  koso  ha 
Nochi  ha 
Inochi  ha    . 
Ishi-tafu  ya 
Koto  no 


Ko 


Kami  no  mikoto 
Me  ni  shi  areba 
Ura-su  no  tori  zo 
Chi-dori  ni  arame 
Na-dori  ni  aramu  wo 
Na  shise-tamahi  so 
Ama-hase-dzukahi 
Katori-goto  mo 
wo  ba 


IV.  (Sect 

Awo-yama  ni 
Nuba-tama  no 
Asa-hi  no 
Taku-dzunu  no 
Awa-yuki  no 
So-dataki 
Ma-tama-de 


XXIV,  Note  7.) 


Hi  ga  kakuraba 
Yo  ha  ide-namu 
Wemi-sakaye-kite 
Shiroki  tadamuki 
Wakayaru  mune   wo 
Tataki-managari 
Tama-de  sashi.maki 
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Momo-naga  ai 
Aya  ni 

Ya-chi-hoko  no 
Koto  no 

Ko  wo  ba 


I  ha  nasaniu  wo 
Na  kohi-kikoshi 
Kami  no  nilkoto 


Katari-goto  mo 


V.  (Sect,  xxv, 

Nuba-tama  no 
Ma-tsubusa  ni 
Oki  tSLi  tori 
Ha-tatagi  mo 
He  tsu  nam! 
So-ni-dori  no 
Ma-tsubusa  ni 
Oki  tsu  tori. 
Ha-'tatagi  mo 
He  tsu  nami 
Yama-gata  ni 
Some-ki  ga  shiru  ni 
Ma-tsubusa  ni 
Oki  tsu  tori 
Ha-tatagi  mo 
Itokoya  no 
Mura-tori  no 
Hike-tori  no 
Nakazhi  to  ha 
Yamato  no 
Unakabushi 
Asa-ame  no 


Note  2.) 

Kuroki  mi  keshi  wo 
Tori-yosohi 
Muna  miru  toki 
Kore  ha  fusahazu 
So  ni  nugi-ute 
Awoki  mi  keshi  wo 
Tori-yosohi 
Muna  miru  toki 
Ko  mo  fusahazu 
So  ni  nugi-ute 
Magishi  atane  tsuki^ 
Shime-koromo  wo 
Tori-yosohi 
Muna  miru  toki 
Ko  shi  yoroshi 
Imo  no  mikoto 
Wa  ga  mure-i-naba 
Wa  ga  hike-i-naba 
Na  ha  ifu  to  mo 
Hito-moto  susuki 
Na  ga  nakasamaku 
Sa-giri  ni  tatamu  zo' 
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2.  Motowori  reads  Magishi      Atane  tsuki  as  two  Ulcs. 

3.  Motowori  reads  Sagiri  ni    Tatamu  to  as  two  line$. 
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Waka-kusa  no  Tsuma  no  mi  koto 

Koto  no  Katari-goto  .mo 

Ko  wo  ba 


VI.  (Sect. 
Ya-chi-hoko  no 
A  ga  oho-kuni 
Wo  ni  i-maseba 
Shinia 
Kaki-nuru 
Waka-kusa  no 
A  ha  mo  yo 
Na  wokite 
Na  wokite 
Aya-kaki  no 
Mushi-busuma 
Taku'busuma 
Awa-yuki  no 
Taku-dzunu  no 
So-dataki 
Ma-tama-de 
Momo-naga  ni 
Toyo  mi  ki 


XXV,  Note  3.) 

Kami  no  mikoto  ya 
Nushi  koso  ha 
Uchi-miiu 

no  saki-zaki 

Iso  no  saki  ochizu 
Tsuma  motasc-rame 
Me  ni  shi  areba 
Wo  ha  nashi 
Tsuma  ha  nashi 
Fuhayaga  shita  ni 
Nikoya  ga  shita  ni 
Sayagu  ga  shita  ni 
Wakayaru  mune  w6 
Shiroki  tadamuki 
Tataki-managari 
Tama-dc  sashi-maki 
I  wo  shi  nase 
Tatc-matsurase 


VII.  (Sect,  xxxi,  Note  33.) 

Ame  naru  ya  O^o-tanabata  no 

Unagascru  Tama  no  mi  sumaru 

,       Mi  sumaru  ni  Ana-dama  haya 

Mi  tani  futa  watarasu  * 
Ajishiki  Taka-hiko-ne  no 

Kami  zo  ya 

4.     Molowori  reads  Mitani      Futa  watarasu  as  two  lines. 
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VIII.  (Sect,  xlii,  Notk  i8.) 
Aka-dania  lia  Wo  sahe  hikaredo 

Shira-tama  no  Kimi  ga  yosohi  shi 

Tafutoku  ari-keri 

IX.  (Sect,  xlii,  Note  19.) 

,  Oki  Isu  tori  Kamo-doku  shima  ni 

Waga  wi-neshi  Inio  ha  wasurezhi 

Yo  no  koto-goto  ni 

X.  (Sect,  xlvii,  Notes  16  and  17.) 

Uda  no  taka-ki  ni  ^  Shigi-wana  haru^ 

Wa  ga  niatsu  ya  Shigi  ha  .sayarazu 

Isukuhashi  Kujira  sayaru 

Konami  ga  Na  kohasaba 

Tachi-soba  no  Mi  no  nakeku  wo" 

Kokishi  hiwcne  Uhanari  ga 

Na  kohasaba  Ichi-saka-ki  nd  no 

Ohokeku  wo  Kokida  hiwene 

Yc  ye  Shi  ya  ko  s4ii  ya 

[Ko  ha  igonofu  zo]  Aa  shi  yo  ko  shi  ya 

XI.  (Seci\  xLviir,  Note  4. 
Osaka  no  Oho-muro-ya  ni 

Hito  saha  ni  Ki-iri-wori 

Ilito  saha  ni  Iri-wori  to  mo 

Mitsu-mitsushi  Kume  no  ko  ga 

Kubu-tsutsu-i  Ishi-tsutsu-i  mochi 

Uchite  shi  yamamu 

5.  MotoNvori  reads  I  \{a  no  Taka-ki  ni  as  two  lines. 

6.  Moribe  emends  hai'u  to  hari, 

7.  Motowori  divides  these  lines  thus :    Tachi-soba  no  mi  no 
Nakeku  wo. 
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6  Reconls  of  Ancient  Matters, 

Mitsu-mitsusht  Kume  no  ko-ra  ga 

Kubu-tsutsu-i  Ishi-tsutsii-i  mochi 

Ina  utaba  yorashi 

XII.  (Sect.  xLix,  Note  2.) 

Mitsu-mitsushi  Kume  no  ko-ra  ga 

Aha-fu  ni  ha  Ka-mira  hito-moto 

So  ne  ga  moto  So  ne  me  tsunagite 

Uchite  shi  yamamu 

XIII.  (Sect,  xux,  Note  3.) 
Mitsu-mitsushi  Kume  no  ko-ra  ga 
Kaki-moto  ni                  Uwcshi  hazhikami 
Kuchi  hibiku  Ware  ha  wasurczhi 

Uchite  shi  yamanu 

XIV.  (Sect,  xlix,  Note  4.) 
Kamu-kazc  no  Ise  no  umi  no 

348  Ohishi  Hahi-motohorofu 

Shitadami  no  I-hahi-motohori 

Uchite  shi  yamamu 

XV.  (Sect  xux,  Note  6.) 

Tata  naniete  Inasa  no  yama  no 

Ko  no  ma  yo  mo         I-yuki-mamorahi 
Tatakaheba  Ware  ba  ya  wcnu 

Shima  tsu  tori  U-kahi  ga  tomo 

Ima  sukc  ni  kone 

XVI.  (Sect,  li,  Note  17.) 
Yamato  no  Takasazhi-nu  wo 
Nana-yuku                     Wotome-domo 

Tare  wo  shi  makamu 
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XVII.  (Sect,  li,  Note  19.) 
Katsu-gatsu  mo  lya-saki-dateru 

Ye  wo  shi  makamu 

XVIII.  (Sect,  li,  Note  21.) 

A  me  tsu  tsu  Chi  dori  mashi  to  to  [?] 

Nado  sakeru  to- me 

XIX.  (Sect,  li,  Note  22.) 
Wotome  ni  Taka  ni  ahamu  to 

Wa  ga  .sakeru  to-me 

XX.  (Sect,  li,  Note  28.) 
Ashi-hara  no  Shigekoki  wo-ya  ni 
Siiga-tatami                    lyasaya  shikite 

Wa  ga  futari  neshi 

XXI.  (Sect,  lii,  Note  6.) 
Sawi-gaha  yo  Kumo  tachi-watari 
Unebi-yama                    Ko  no  ha  sayaginu 

Kaze  fukamu  to  su 

XXII.  (Sect.  Sect,  lii,  Note  5.)  349 

Unebi-yama  Hiru  ha  kumo  to  wi 

Yufu  sareba  Kaze  fukamu  to  zo 

Ko  no  ha  sayageru 

XXIII.  (Sect,  lxvi.  Note  7.) 
Ko  ha  ya  Mimaki-iri-biko  ha  ya 

Mima-ki-iri-biko  ha  ya  Ono  ga  wo  wo 
Nusumi  shi  semu  to     Shiri  tsu  to  yo 
I-yuki-tagahi  Mahe  tsu  to  yo 

I-vuki-tagahi  Ukagahaku 

Shirani  to  Mima-ki-iri-biko  ha  ya 


8  Records  of  Ancient  Matters, 

XXIV.  (Sect,  lxxxi,  Note.  4.) 

Yatsumesasu  Idzumo-takeru  ga 

Hakeru  tachi  Tsudzura  saha  maki 

Sa-mi  nashi  ni  ahare 

XXV.  (Sect,  lxxxiv,  Note  8.) 

Sanesashi  Saganiu  no  wo-nu  ni 

Moyuru  In  no  Ho-naka  ni  tachite 

Tohishi  kimi  ha   mo 

XXVI.  (Sect,  lxxxvi,  Notes  3  and  5.) 

Nihibari  Tsukuha  wo  sugite 

Iku  yo  ka  netsuru  — 

Ka-ga  nabete  Yo  ni  ha  kokono-yo 

Hi  ni  ha  tovvo-ka  wo 

XXVII.  (Sect,  lxxxvii,  Note    3.) 
Hisa-kata  no  Ame  no  Kagu-yama 

To-kama  ni  Sa-wataru  kuhi 

Hiha-boso  Tawaya-gahina  wo 

Makamu  to  ha  Are  ha  suredo 

Se-nemu  to  ha  Are  ha  omohedo 

Na  ga  keseru  Osuhi  no  suso  ni 

Tsuki  tatanamu  yo 

550  XXVIII.  (Sec.  lxxxvii,  Note  4.) 

Taka-hikaru  Hi  no  mi  ko 

YasLimishishi  Wa  ga  oho-kimi 

Aratama  no  Toshi  ga  ki-fureba 

Aratama  no  Tsuki  ha  kihe-yiiku 

Ubena-ubena  Kimi  machi-gata  ni 

Wa  ga  keseru  Osuhi  no  suso  ni 

Tsuki  tatanamu  yo 
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XXIX.  (Sect,  lxxxix,  Note  6.) 
Wohari  ni  Tada  ni  mukaheru 
Wotsu  no  saki  nam      }Iito-tsu  niatsu  a  se  wo 
Hito-tsu  rnatsu               Hito  ni  ariseba 

Tachi  hake-mashi  wo   Kinu  kise-mashi  wo 
Hito-tsu  matsu  a  se  wo 

XXX.  Sect,  lxxxix,  Note  ii.) 
Yamato  lia  Kuni  no  mahoroba 
Tatanatsuku                    Awo-kaki  yama-gonioreru 

Yamato  shi  iiruhashi^ 

XXXI.  (Sect,  lxxxix,  Note  m.) 

Inochi  no  Mata-kemu  hito  ha 

Tatami-komo  Heguri  no  yama  no 

Kuma-kashi  ga  ha  wo    Uzu  ni  sase 

Sono  ko 

XXXII.  (Secf.  lxxxix,  Note  ii.) 
Hashikeyashi  Wagihe  no  kata  yo 

Kunio-wi  tachi-ku  mo 

XXXIII.  (Sect,  lxxxix,.  Note  15.)  35^ 
Wot o me  no                     Toko  no  be  ni 

wa  ga  okishi  Tsurugi  no  tachi 

Sono  tachi  ha  ya 

XXXIV.  (Sect,  xc,  Note  3.) 
Nadzuki  no  Ta  no  ina-gara  ni 

Ina-gara  ni  Hahi-motorofu 

Tokoro-dzura^ 


8.     Motowori    rcids    i:^tnorent    a?    a    line    by    itsel',    an<l    similarly 
unthas/ii  as  a  line  by  iiself.  * 
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XXXV.  (Sect,  xc,  Note  5.) 

Asa-zhinu-hara  Koshi  nadzumu 

Sora  ha  yukazu  Ashi  yo  yuku  na 

XXXVI.  (Sect,  xc,  Note  7.) 
Umi-ga  yukeba  Koshi  nadzumu 
Oho-kahara  no  Uwe-gusa 
Umi-ga  ha                      Isayofu'^ 

XXXVII.  (Sect,  xc,  Note  8.) 

Hama  tsu  chi-dori         Hama  yo  ha  yukazu 

Iso-dzutafu 

XXXVIII.  (Sect,  c,  Note  18.) 
Isa  agi  Furu-kuma  ga 
Itate  ohazuha  Niho-dori  no 
Afunii  no  umi  ni  Kadzuki  sena  wa 

XXXIX.  (Sect,  ch,  Note  2.) 
Kono  mi  ki  ha  Wa  ga  mi  ki  narazu 

352  Kushi  no  kami  Toko-yo  ni  i-masu 

Iha  tatasu  Sukuna  mi  kami  no 

Kamu-hogi  Hogi-kuruhoshi 

Toyo-hogi  Hogi-motohoshi 

Matsuri-koshi  Mi  ki  zo 

Asazu  wose  sa  sa 

9.  Moribe    re -tores    the    reading    of  the    first    line   of   this  poem  to 

Nadzttki'ta  no^  and  both  he  and  Motowori   suggest  conjectural  concluding 

lines    to    supplement    the    evidently    incomplete    text.      Moribe's  are  very 

elegant : 

Shi  ga  tsura  no         I-haki  motohori 
Motohorite  N^e-naki  tohedomo 

Koto  mo  norasanu 

10.  Moribe  reads  Umi-ga  ha  isaho/u  as  one  line.     It  is  difficult,  on 
any  method  of  diviston,  to  find  rhythm  in  this  Song. 
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XL.  (Sect,  cii,  Note  3.) 
Kono  mi  ki  wo  Kami-kemu  hito  ha 


Sono  tsudzumi 
Utahi-tsutsu 
Mahi-tsutsu 
Kono  miki  no 


Usu  ni  tatete 
Kami-kere  ka  mo 
Kami-kere  ka  mo 
Mi  ki  no  aya  ni" 


Uta-danushi  [ki]  sa  sa 

XLI.  (Sect,  cvi,  Note  2.) 

Cliiba  no  Kadzu-nu  wo  mircba 

Momo-clii-daru  Ya-niiia     mo  miyu 

Kuni  no  ho  mo  miyu 


XLII.  (Sect,  cv 

Kono  kani  ya 
Momo-dzutafu 
Yoko-sarafu 
Ichiji-shima 
Niho-dori  no 
Shina-dayufu 
Suku-suku  to 
Kohata  no  michi  ni 
Ushiro-de  ha 
Ha-nami  ha 
Ichihiwi  no 
Hatsu-ni  ha 
Shiha-ni  ha 
Mi-tsu-giiri  no 


f,  Note  8.) 

Idzuku  uo  kani 
Tsunuga  no  kani 
Idzuku  ni  itaru 
Mi-shima  ni  to  ki 
Kadzuki  iki-dzuki 
Sasa-nami-ji    wo 
Wa  ga  i-maseba  ya 
Ahashishi  wotome 
Wo-date  ro  ka  mo 
Shihi  (shi)  nasu''^ 
VVanisa  no  ni  wo 
Hada  akarakemi 
Ni-guroki  yuwe 
Sono  naka  tsu  ni  wo 
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11.  Molowori  slracgcly  Xi\a^ts  Mi  ki  no  Aya  ni  into  two  lines.     The 
syllable  ki  in  the  last  line  of  the  Song  is  supplied  by  Moribe. 

12.  Mctowori  dvides  these  lines  thus:    Hana  mi  ha  shi    Ilishi  naiu, 
lie  also  proposes  here  to  divide  the  poem  in  two. 


!2 
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Kabu-tsuku  Ma-lii  ni  ha  atezu 

Mayo-gaki  Ko  ni  kaki-tare** 

Ahashishi  womina 
Ka  mo  ga  to  \Va  ga  niishi  ko-ra. 

Kaku  mo  ga  to  A  ga  mishi  ko  ni 

Utadakeni  Mukahi-woru  ka  mo 

Iso-hi-vvoru  ka  mo 


XLIII.    (Sect. 
Iza  ko-domo 
Iliru  tsumi  ni 
Knguhaslii 
llo  tsu  yc  ha 
Shi  dzu  yc  ha 
Mi-tsu-guri  no 
Hotsumori 
Izasasaba 

XLIV.    (Sect. 
Iza  ko-domo 
Hiru  tsumi  ni 
Kaguhashi 
Ho  tsu  ye  ha 
Shi  dzu  ye  ha 
Mi-tsu-guri  no 
Hotsumori 
Izasasaba 


cvii,  Note  9.) 
Nu-biru  tsumi  ni 
\Va  ga  yuku  michi  no 
Hana-tachibana  wo 
Tori  wi-garashi 
Hito  tori-garashi 
Naka  tsu  ye  no 
Akara-wotome   wo 
Yorashi  na 

CVII,    NO'JE  9.) 

Nu-biru^tsumi  ni 
Wa  ga  yuku  michi  no 
Hana-tachibana  wo 
Tori  wi-garashi 
Hito  tori-garashi 
Naka  tsu  \e  no 
Akara-wotome  wo 

■ 

Yorashi  na 


XLIV.    (Sect,  cvii,  Noie  10.) 
Midzu  tamaru  Yasami  no  ike  no 

Wi-guhi  uchi  [nishi]ga-[ra  no]*^ 


13.  Molowori  divides  llicse  lines  thus  :     S\Itiyo-gtxki  ko  ni.    Kaki  tare* 

14.  The  ('c'*cclive  text  of   tliis  Ime  is  rcs'.orcd    by  the  help  of   the 

parallel  pa^bage  in  ihc  *'  C'hroiiicK-b." 
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Sashi-keru  shiiani  Nunaha-kuri 

Hahe-keku  i»hirani         Wa  ga  kokoro  slii 
lya  vvoko  ni  shite         Ima  zo  kuyashiki 

XLV.   (Sect,  cvii,  Note  ii). 
Michi  no  shiii  Kohada-wotome  wo 

Kami  no  goto  Kikoyeshikadomo  354 

Ahi-makuramaku 

XLVI.  (Sect,  cvii,  Note  12.) 
Michi  no  shiri  Kohada-wotome  ha 

Arasohazu  Ne-shiku  wo  shi  zo  mo. 

Ui  uhashimi-omofu 

XLVII.  (Sect,  cviii,  Note  2.) 
Homuda  no  Hi  no  mi  ko 

Oho-sazaki  Oho-sazaki 

Hakaseru  tachi  Moto-tsurugi 

Suwc  fuyu  Fuyu-ki  no  su 

Kara  ga  shita-ki  no      Saya-saya 

XLVIII.  (Sect,  cviii,  Note  6.) 

Kashinofu  ni  Yokusii  wo  tsukuri 

Yokusu  ni  Kamishi  oho-mi-ki 

Umara  ni  Kikoshi-mochi-wosc 

RIaro  ga  chi 

XLIX.  (Sect,  cxi.  Note  5.) 
Susukori  ga  Kamishi  mi  ki  ni 

Ware  wehi  ni  keri 
Koto  nagu  shi  We-gushi  ni 

Ware  wchi  ni  kcri.*'*^ 

15.     Moribe  proposes  to  emend  the  second  hdf  of  this  ix»cm  X.y 

Koto  uagushi  ivi  Kokoro-gushi  we 

Ware  wehi  ni  keri. 


H 
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L.   (Sect,  cxii,  Note  io.) 

Chiliayaburu  Uji  no  walari  no 

Sawo-tori  ni  Haya-kemu  hito  shi 

(Wa  ga  moko  ni  komu.) 


LI.  (Sect,  cxii, 

Chihaya-bito 
Watari-ze  ni  tateru 
I-kiramu  to 
I-toraniu  to 
Moto-he  ha 
Suhe-he  ha 
Iranakeku 
Kanashikeku 
I-kirazu  zo  kuru 


Note  15.) 

Uji  no  watari  ni 
Adzusa-yumi  ma-yumi 
Kokoro  ha  mohedo 
Kokoro  ha  mohedo 
Kinii  wo  omohi-de 
Imo  wo  omohi-de 
Soko  ni  omohi-de 
Koko  ni  omohi-de 
Adzusa-yumi  ma-yumi 


16 


LII.  (Sect,  cxxii,  Note  4.) 
Oki-he  ni  iia  Wo-bune  tsuraraku 


Kuro-zaki^'^  no 


Masazu-ko  wagimo 


Kuni  he  kudarasu 


LI II.  (Sect. 

Oshi-teru  ya 
Ide-tachite 


cxxii,  Note  8.) 

Naniha  no  sakiyo 
Wa  ga  kuni  mircba 


16.  Near    ihc    commenccmci.t    of    this    Song    Mdowori    divides  the 
lines  th'Jb  : 

ira/ari-ze  ni         7)itcnt 
.  Lizitsa-ywni  Ma-yund 

and  acrain  at  the  end  : 

J-fdrazn  zo  kitnt         Adztisa-yumi 
Md-yuniL 

17.  Sec  Sect.  CXXII,  Note,  4  for  his  doubtful  word. 
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Alia-shima  Onogoro-shinia 

Ajimasa  no  Shi  ma  mo  miyu 

Saketsu-shima  mivu 

LIV.  (sect,  cxxii,  Note  10.) 

Yama-gata  ni  Makoru  awo-na  mo 

Kibi-hito  to  Tomo  ni  shi  tsumeba 

Tanushiku  mo  aru  ka 

LV.  (Sect,  cxxii,  Note,  13.) 

Yamato-he  ni  Nishi  fuki-agete 

Kumo-banare  Soki-wori  to  mo 

Ware  was  u  re  me  ya 

LVI.  (Sect,  cxxii,  Note  14.)  356 

Yamato-he  ni  Yuku  ha  ta  ga  tsuma 

Komoiidzu  no  Shita  yo  hahe-tsutsu. 

Yuku  ha  ta  ga  tsuma 

LVII.  (Sect,  cxxiii,  Note  ii.) 

Tsugincfu  ya  Yama^shiro-gaha  wo 

Kaha-nobori  Wa  ga  noboreba 

Kaha  no  he  ni  Ohi-dateru 

Sashibu  wo  Sashibu  no  ki 

Shi  ga  shita  ni  Ohi-dateru 

Ha-biro  yutsu  matsuba-ki*** 
Shi  ga  hana  no  Teri-i-mashi 

Shi  ga  ha  no  Ilirori-i-masuha 

Oho-kimi  ro  ka  mo 

18.     Molowori  divides  tliis  line  in  tW(\  thus: 

JIabiro      )  'itlsuma-tsttlnxki. 
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LVIII.  (Sect,  cxxih,  Note  14.) 
Tsuginefu  ya  Yamashiro-gaha  wo 

Miya-nobori  Wa  ga  noborcba 

Awoniyoshi  Nara  wo  sugi 

Wo-date  Yamato  wo  sugi 

Wa  ga  migahoshi  kuni  ha 
Kadzuraki  Takamiya     Wagihe  no  atarP® 

LIX.  (Sect,  cxxiv,  Note  3.) 

Yamashiro  ni  I-shike  Toriyama 

Ishike  i-shike  A  ga  hashi-dzunia  ni 

I-shiki-ahamu  ka  mo 

LX.  (Sect,  cxxiv,  Note  5.) 

Mimoro  no  Sono  Takaki  naru 

357  Ohowiko  ga  hara  Ohowiko  ga  hara  ni  aru* 

Kimo-mukafu  Kokoro  wo  dani  ka 

Ahi-omohazu  aramu 

LXI.  (Sect,  cxxiv,  Note  C.) 
Tsuginefu  Yamashiro-me  no 

Ko-kuha  mochi  Uchishi  oho-ne 

Ne-zhiro  no  Shiro-tadamuki 

Makazukeba  koso  Shirazu  to  mo  ihame 

LXII.  (Sect,  cxxin,  Note  12.) 

Yamashiro   no  Tsutsuki  no  mi-ya  ni 

Mono  mawosu  A  ga  se  no  kimi  ha 

Namita-gumashi  mo 

19.  Instead  of  these  concluding  long  lines  Motowori  divides  thus; 

Wa  ga  viikahoshi         Kuni  ha 
Kadzuraki  'Jakv-r/iiya 

U'agi/ie  no  atari, 

20.  Motowori  reads  the  words  Jlara  ni  am  as  a  separate  line. 
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LXIII.  (Sect,  cxxiv,  Note  i8.) 

Tsuginefu  Yamashiro-me  no 

Ko-kuha  mochi  Uchishi  oho-ne 

Sawa-sawa  ni  Na  ga  ihese  koso 

Uchi-watasu  Yagahaye  nasu 

Ki-iri-ma\vi-kure 

LXIII.  (Sect,  cxxiv,  Note  i8.) 

Tsuginefu  Yamashiro-me  no 

Ko-kuha  mochi  Uchishi  oho-ne 

Sawa-sawa  ni  Na  ga  ihese  koso 

Uchi-watasu  Yagahaye  nasu 

Ki-iri-mawi-kure 

LXIV.  (Sect,  cxxv,  Note,  i,) 

Yata  no  Hito-moto  suge  ha 

Ko  motazu  Tachi  ka  are-namu 

Atara-suga-hara  Koto  wo  koso 

Suge-hara  to  ihame  Atara-sugashi-me 

LXV.   (Sect,  cxxv,  Note  2.) 

Yata  no  Hito-moto  suge  ha 

Hitori  wori  to  mo         Oho-kimi  shi 
Yoshi  to  kikosaba         Hitori  wori  to  mo 

LXVL  (Sect,  cxxvi,  Note  2.) 

Medori  no  Wa  ga  oho-kimi  no 

Orosu  hata  Taga  kane  ro  ha  mo        353 

LXVII.  (Sect,  cxxvi,  Note  3.) 

Taka-yuku  ya  Haya-busa-wake  no 

Mi  osuhi-gane 
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LXVIII.  (Sect,  cxxvi,  Note  5.) 

Hibari  ha  Ame  ni  kaketu 

Taka-yuku  ya  Haya-busa-wake 

Sazaki  torasane 

LXIX.  (Sect,  cxxvi,  Note  8.) 

Haslii-tate   no  Kura  hashi-yama  wo 

Sagashimi  to  Ilia  kaki-kanete 

Wa  ga  te  torasu  mo 

LXX.  (Sect,  cxxvi,  Note  8.J 

Hashi-tate  no  Kura-hashi-yama  ha 

Sagashikedo  Imo  to  noboreba 

Sagashiku  mo  arazu 

LXXI.  (Sect,  cxxviii,  Note  3.) 

Tamakiharu  Uchi  no  aso 

Na  koso  ha  Yo  no  naga-hito 

Sora  mitsu        -  Yamato  no  kuni  ni 

Kari  ko  'mu  to  Kiku  ya 

LXXII.  (Sect,   cxxviii,  Note  4.) 

Taka-hikaru  Hi  no  mi  ko 

Ubc  shi  koso  Tohi-tamahe 

Ma  koso  ni  Tohi-tamahe 

Are  koso  ha  Yo  no  naga-hito 

Sora-mitsu  Yamato  no  kuni  ni 

Kari  ko  'mu  to  Imada  kikazu 

LXXIII.  (Sect,  cxxviii,  Note  6.) 

Na  ga  mi  ko  ya  Tsuhi  ni  shiramu  to 

Kari  ha  ko  'murashi 
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LXXIV.  (Sect,  cxxix,  Note  8.)  359 

Karanu  wo  Shiho  ni  yaki 

Shi  ga  amari  Koto  ni  tsukuri 

Kaki-hiku  ya  Yura  no  to  no 

To-naka  no  Ikuri  ni 

Fure-tatsu  Nadzu  no  ki  no 

Saya-saya 

LXXV.  (Sect,  cxxxii,  Note  5.) 
Tajihi-nu  ni  Neniu  to  shiriscba 

Tatsu-gomo  mo  Mochite 

Ko-mashi  mono  Nemu  to  shiriseba. 

LXXVI.  (Sect,  cxxxii,  Note  7.) 
Hanifu-zaka  Wa  ga  tachi-mireba 

Kagirohi  no  Moyuru  ihe-mura 

Tsuma  ga  ihe  no  atari 

LXXVII.  (Sect,  cxxxii,  Note  10.) 
Oho-saka  ni  Afu  ya  wotome  wo 

Michi  toheba  Tada  ni  ha  norazu 

Tajima-chi  wo  noru 

LXXVIII.  (Sect,  cxli,  Note  2.) 
Ashiki  no  Yania-da  wo  tsukuri 

Yama-dakami  Shita-bi  wo  washise 

Shita-dohi  ni  Wa  ga  tofu  imo  wo 

Shita-naki  ni  Wa  ga  naku  tsuma  wo 

Kofu  koso  ha  Yasuku  hada  fure 

LXXIX.  (Sect,  cxli,  Note  4.) 
Sasa-ba  ni  Utsu  ya  arare  no 

Tashi-dashi  ni  Wi-nctcnui  nochi  ha 

llito  liakayu  to  mo 
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Uruhashi  to  Sa-ne  shi  sa-neteba 

Kari-komo  no  JNIidareba  midare 

Sa-ne  shi  sa-neteba 

360  LXXX.  (Sect,  cxlii,  Note  7.) 

Oho-mahe  Wo-mahe  sukune  ga 

Kana-to  kage  Kaku  yori-kone 

Ame  tachi-yamemu 

LXXXI.  (Sect,  cxlii,  Note  8.) 

Miya-hito  no  Ayuhi  no  ko-suzu 

Ochi  ni  ki  to  -         Miya-hito  toyomu 

Sato-bito  nio  yume 

LXXXII.  (Sect,  cxlii,  Note  12.) 

Ama-daniu  Karu  no  wotome 

Ita  nakaba  Hito  shirinu-beshi 

Hasa  no  yama  no  hato  no 

Shita-naki  ni  naku^^ 

LXXXIII.  (Sect,  cxlii,  Note  13.) 

Ama-daniu  Karu- wotome 

Shita-ta  ni  nio  Yori-nete  tohore 

Karu-wotome-domo 

LXXXIV.  (Sect,  cxliii,  Note  2.) 

Ama  tobu  Tori  mo  tsukahi  zu 

Tadzu  ga  ne  no  Kikoyemu  toki  ha 

Wa  ga  na  tohasane 


21.  Moribe,  following  the  reading  in  ihe  "Chronicles,"  omits  the 
Postposition  no  after  Karu;  and  Moiovvori  reads  hato  no  as  a  line  by 
itself. 
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LXXXV.  (Sect,  cxliu,  Note '4.) 

Oho-kimi  wo  Shima  ni  haburaba 

Funa-amari  I-gaheri-komu  zo 

Wa  ga  tatami  yume  Koto  wo  koso 

Tatanii  to  ihame  Wa  ga  tsiima  ha  yume 

LXXXVI.  (Sect,  cxuii,  Note  6.) 

Natsu-kusa  no  Ahine  no  hama  no 

Kaki-gahi  ni  Ashi"^  fumasu  na  361 

Akashite  tohore 

I.XXXVII.  (SECTg^xLiii,  Note  7.) 
Kimi  ga  yuki  Ke-nagaku  narinu 

Yama-tadzu  no  Mukahe  wo  yukamu 

Matsu  ni  ha  matazhi 

LXXXVIII.  (Sect,  cxiii,  Note  8.) 
Komoriku  no  Hatsuse  no  yama' no 

Oho- wo  ni  ha  Hata  hari-date 

.    Sa-wo-wo  ni  ha  Hata  hari-date 

Oho-wo  ni  shi  Na  ga^  sadameru 

Omohi-dzunia  ahare 
Tsuku-yumi  no  Koyaru  koyari  mo 

Adzusa-yumi  Tateri  tateri  mo 

Nochi  motori-niiru 

Omohi-dzuma   ahare 

LXXXIX.  (Sect,  cxliii,  Note  9.) 
Komoriku  no  Hatsuse  no  kaha  no 

22.  To  the  word  ashi  Moribe  would  prefix  ihe  Honorific  ////'  which 
he  finds  in  an  old  MS.  The  metre  woird  gain  by  this  emendation  of 
the  line. 

2 J.     This  is  Mor.bc's  emendation  of  the  usual  reading  ka. 
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Kami  tsu  se  ni 
Shimo  tsu  se  ni 
I-kuhi  ni  lia 
Ma-kuhi  ni  ha 
Ma-tama  nasu 
Kagami  nasu 

Ari  to  ihaba 
Ihe  ni  mo  yukame 


I-kuhi  wo  uchi 
Ma-kuhi  wo  uchi 
Kagami  wo  kake 
Ma-tama  wo  kake 
A  ga  mofu  imo 
Aga  mofu  tsuma 
koso  ni 
Kuni  wo  mo  shinubame** 


XC.  (Sect,  cliii,  Note  4.) 
Kusaka-be  no  Kochi  no  yoma  to 


Tatami-komo 
Kochi-gochi  no 
Tachi-zakayuru 
Moto  ni  ha 
Suwe-he  ni  ha 
I-kumi-dake 
Tashimi-dake 


Heguri  no  yama  no 
Yama  no  kahi  ni 
Ha-biro  kuma-kashi 
I-kumi-dake  ohi 
Tashimi-dake  ohi 
I-kumi  ha  nezu 
Tashi  ni  ha  wi-nezu 


Nochi  mo  kumi-nemu  Sono  omohi-dzuma 

Ahare 

XCI.  (Sect,  cliv,  Note.  9.) 

Mimoro  no  Itsu-kashi  ga  moto 

Yuyushiki  ka  mo 
Kashi-hara-wotomo 


Kashi  ga  moto 


XCII.  (Sect,  cliv,  Note  10.) 

Hiketa  no  Waka-kuru-su-bara 

Wakaku-he  ni  Wi-nete-mashi  mono 

Oi  ni  keru  ka  mo 

24.     Motowori    divides    An  to  ihaba  koso  ni  into  two  lines  after  the 
Particle  to^  and  Moribc  omits  the  Particle  ni  after  koso. 
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XCIII.  (Sect,  cliv,  Note  12.) 

Mimoro  iii  Tsuku  ya  tama-kaki 

Tsuki-amashi  Ta  ni  ka  mo  yoraumu 

Kami  no  miya-hito 

XCIV.  (Sect,  cliv,  Note  13.) 

Kusaka-ye  no  Iri-ye  no  hachisu 

Hana-bachisu  Mi  no  sakari-bito 

Tomoshiki  ro  ka  mo 

XCV.  (Sect,  clv,  Note  3.) 

Agura  \vi  no  Kami  no  mi  te  mochi 

Hikii  koto  ni  Mahi  sum  womina  7f>l 

Toko-yo  ni  mo  ka  mo 

XCVl.  (Sect,  clvi,  Note  3.) 

Mi-yeshinu  no  Womuro  ga  take  ni 

Shishi  fusu  to  Tare  zo  oho-mahe  ni  mawosu** 

Yasumishishi  \Va  ga  oho-kimi  no 

Shishi  matsu  to  Agura  ni   i-mashi 

Shiro-tahe  no  Sode  ki-sonafu 

Ta-komura  ni  Amu  kaki-tsuki 

So  no  amu  wo  Akidzu  haya  kuhi 

Kaku  no  goto  Na  ni  ohamu  to 

Sora-milsu  Yamato  no  kuni  wo 
Akidzu-shima  tofu 

XCVII.  (Sect,  clvii,  Note  4.) 
Yasumishishi  Wa  ga  oho-kimi   no 


25.     It  seems  les*;  good  to  divide  thus  with  Motowori. 

7\ire  zo  oho-mahe  ni         Mawostt^ 

or  thus  with  Mabuclii : 

'/arc  to         Oho-maye  ni  mawo%u. 
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Asobashislii 
Utaki  kashikomi 
Ari-vvo  no 


Shishi  no  yami-shishi  no 
Wa  ga  nige-noborishi 
Hari-no-ki  no  yeda^ 


XCVIII.  (Sect,  clix,  Note  3.) 

Wotome  no  I-kakuru  woka  wo 

Kana-suki  mo  I-hochi  mo  ga  mo 

Suki-banuru  mono 


XCIX.  (Sect. 

Makimuku  no 
Asa-hi  no 
Yufu-hi  no 
Take  no  ne    no 
Ko  no  ne  no 
Yahoniyoshi 
Ma-ki-saku 
Nihi-nahe-ya  ni 
Momo-daru 
Ho  tsu  ye  ha 
Naka  tsu  ye  ha 
Shi  dzu  ye  ha 
Ho  tsu  ye  no 
Naka  tsu  ye  ni 
Naka  tsu  ye  no 
Shimo  tsu  ye  ni 
Shi  dzu  ye  no 


CLX.  Note  4.) 

Hishiro  no  mi-ya  ha 
Hi-deru  mi-ya 
Hi-gakeru  mi-ya 
Nedaru-mi-ya 
Ne-bafu  mi-ya 
I-kidzuki  no  mi-ya 
Hi  no  mi  kado 
Ohi-dateru 
Tsuki  ga  ye  ha 
Ame  wo  ohcri 
Adzuma  wo  oheri 
Hina  wo  oheri 
Ye  no  ura-ba  ha 
Ochi-furabahe 
Ye  no  ura-ba  ha 
Ochi-furabahe 
Ye  no  ura-ba  ha 


26.     Motowori  divides  the  lines  of  this  Song  thus: 

Vastwiishishi  J  fa  s^a  oho-kimi  no 

Asobashishi 
Yami-shishi  no 
Jl'a  ^ti  nike 
An- wo  no 


Shishi  no 

I  'taki  kashikomi 

Xoborishi 

Hari  no  ki  no  ye  da. 
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Ari-ginu  no  Mihe  no  ko  ga 

Sasagaseru  Midzu-tama-uki  ni 

Ukishi  abura  Ochi-nadzusahi 

Mina  koworo-koworo  ni*^ 

Ko  shi  mo  Aya  ni  kashikoshi 

Taka-hikaru  Hi  no  mi  ko 

Koto  no  Katari-goto  mo 

Ko  wo  ba 

C.  (Sect,  clx,  Note  5.) 

Yamato  no  Kono  takechi  ni 

Ko-dakaru  Ichi  no  tsukasa  3(3- 

Nihi-nahe-ya  ni  Ohi-dateru 

Habiro  yu-tsu  ma-tsubaki^ 

So  ga  ha  no  Hirori-i-mashi 

So  no  hana  no  Teri-i-masu 

Taka-hikaru  Hi  no  mi  ko  ni 

To-yo  mi  ki  Tate-matsurase 

Koto  no  Katari-goto   mo 

Ko  wo  ba 

CI.  (Sect,  clx,  Note  6.) 

Momoshiki  no  Oho-miya-hito  ha 

Udzura-tdri  Hire  tori-kakete 

Mana-bashira  Wo-yuki-ahe 

Niha-suzume  Uzu-sumari-wite 

Kefu  mo  ka  mo  Saka  mi-dzuku-rashi 

Taka-hikaru  Hi  no  miya-hito 

Koto  no  Katari-goto  mo 

Ko  wo  ba 

27.  Mntowori  divides  this  line  in  two,  thus: 

Mina  koivoro         Koiuoro  ni 

28.  Motowori  divides  this  line  in  two  after  the  word  ha-biro. 
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CII.  (Sect,  clxi,  Note  2.) 

Mina-sosoku  Omi  no  wotome 

Ho-dari  torasu  mo  Ho-dari  tori 

Kataku  torase  Shita-gataku 

Ya-gataku  torase  Ho-dari  torasu  ko 

cm.  (Sect,  clxi,  Note  4.) 

Yasumisbishi  \Va  ga  oho-kimi  no 

Asa-to  ni  ha  I-yori-datashi 

Yufu-to  ni  ha  I-yori-datasu 

VVaki-dzuki  ga  Shita  no 

Ita  ni  mo  ga  A  se  wo 

3<^  CIV.  (Sect,  clxv,  Notes  8  and  12.) 

Oho-miya  no  Woto  tsii  hata-de 

Sumi  katabukcri 

CV.  (Sect.  clxv%  Notes  9  and  12.) 

Oho-takunii  Wojinami  koso 

Sumi  katabukere 

CVI.   (Sect,  clxv,  Notes  10  and  12.) 

Oho-kimi  no  Kokoro  wo  yurami 

Omi  no  ko  no  Ya-he  no  shiba-kaki 

Iri-tatazu  ari 

CVII.  (Sect,  clxv,  Note  12.) 

Shiho-sc  no  Na-wori  wo  mireba 

Asobi-kuru  Shibi  ga  hata-de  ni 

Tsuma  tatcri-miyu 

CVIII.  (Sect,  cijcv,  Notes  ii  and  12.) 
Oho-kimi  no  Mi  ko  no  shiba-kaki 
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Ya-fu-zhiiiiari  Shimari-motohoshi 

Kiremu  shiba-kaki         Yakeniu  shiba-kaki^' 

CIX.  (Sect,  clxv,  Note  12.) 

Ofuwo  yo  shi  Shibi  tsuku  ama  yo 

Shi  ga  areba  Ura-kohoshi-kemu 

Shibi  tsuku  ama**^ 

ex.  (Sect    clxv^ii,  Note  10.)  367 

Asa-ji-hara  Wo-dani  wo  sugite 

Momo-dzutafu  Niite  yuraku  mo 

Oki-me  kurashi  mo 

CXI.  (Sect,  clxvh,  Note  ii.) 

Oki-me  mo  ya  Afumi  no  Oki-me 

Asu  yori  ha  Mi-yama-gakurite 

Miyezu  ka  mo  aramu 


29.  Moribc's  proposal  to  emend  yakeinu  to  yaremn  would  he  accept- 
able if  it  were  supported  by  the  authority  of  .iny  texts. 

30.  Mot(>wi)ri's  edition  and  mo»t  other  texts  have  thibi  as  the  final 
word.  1  ut  Moribc's  emendation  to  ama  is  necessary  to  tlie  sense,  and 
has  at  least  the  authority  of  one  MS.  to  s 'pport   it. 
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APPENDIX  II. 


THE  HITHERTO  ACCEPTED  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  EARLY 
JAPANESE  SOVEREIGNS  MENTIONED  IN  THE  "RECORD 
ANCIENT  MATTERS"  ("A'ay/AY")  AND  IN  THE  "CHRO- 
NICLE OF  JAPAN"   {^'Nr-HOXGry 


[This  "  Accepted  Chronology  "  is  contained  in  the  fir.-t  three  columns  of 
Bguies,  whereof  the  first  two  giving  the  corresponding  dates  according 
to  the  European  reckoning,  are  tramcriled  from  some  Comparative 
Chronological  Tables  by  Mr.  Ernest  Satow,  printed  for  private  dis- 
tribution in  1874.  The  ages  of  the  monarchs  in  the  third  column 
are  from  "  Tlie  Digest  o^  the  Imperial  Pedigree,"  a  work  published 
'by  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  in  1877,  and  therefore  carrying 
with  it  the  weight  of  authority.  It  might  perhaps  be  too  milch  to 
say  that  even  its  decisions  are  universally  bowed  to  by  the  native 
literati;  but  the  differences  between  various  writers  are  a'l  slight,  and 
excepting  on  points  that  affect  on'y  a  very  few  year-,  the  chronology 
contained  in  the  first  three  columns  may  justly  be  styled  the  "  Ac- 
cepted Chronology "  both  as  far  as  natives  and  as  far  as  foreigners 
are  concerned.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  founded  in  the  main  on 
the  statements  contained  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  Japan,"  though  some- 
times differing  there-from  as  well  as  from  the  "  Records."  The  fourth 
column  contains  the  ages  cf  tlie  monarchs  according  to  the  "  Re- 
cord.->"  and  the  fifth  their  ages  according  to  the  "  Chronicles."  The 
portion  printed  in  italics,  and  including  a  little  over  a  thousand  years, 
is  that  which  has  been  shown  in  Section  V.  of  the  Translator's  In- 
troduction to  be  undeserving  of  credence.] 

Accession.        Death.  Age.  Age  accord,  to      Age  accord,  to 

"  Records."        "Chronicles." 

Jim-mu 66o{B.C.)  ^iSs{B.C.)  127  ijy  127 

Sui-zei jSi            j^(^                S.f  43  So 

Afi-nei ^4^            j;ii               J7  ./<;  37 

J'iokn 5/0             477           '77  4S  77 

Z^Kb'Sho 4(75           3()3            114  gs  iij 
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Acces!>ion.  l)c.>iti.            Age.  Age  accord,  to      Ace  accord,  to 

"  Records."        "Chronicles." 

Kb-an 3i)2  2t^/              ijy  I2j     reissued  102  years 

A'o-rei 2go  2/j;              12S  106          **         yb    " 

Kbgen 214  13S             116  S7          "        57    " 

Kai'kuwa /J7  gS             iii  6j          "         60    " 

Shjin ^7  JO              iig  j6S                  120 

Suinifi 2g  yo{.  !./'>.)  141  jjj                  140 

Kei'ko 7/{A.D.)/3o  143  137                  106 

Sei-mu 131  J  go              loS  95                   107 

Chiu-ai  ig2  200               32  32                    32 

Jin-go^ 201  2(x)              100  100                   100 

U-jin 270  3/0              III  130                  I/O 

Xin-tokn ,...3/3  3<p<p              no  S3       reigned  S7 years 

Ri-chiu  400  405                67  64                     70 

Ilan-zei 4o3  411                60  60         reigned  6  years 

In-giyo 412  453                «o  7^            '*       42     " 

An-ko 454  45^               56  5^            "        3     " 

Yu-riyaku 457  479         age  oiniltcd  124            "       23     " 

Sei-nei 480  484               41  not  given         "         5     " 

Ken-zo 485  487         age  omitled  38            <'         3     ♦< 

Nin-ken 488  498                50  r.ot  given        "       ii     " 

Mu-retsu 499  506               18  reigned  8  years  **        8    ** 

Kei-lai 507  531                82  43                    82 

An-kan 534  535                7°  n^^t  given                70 

Sen-kuwa 536  539               73  "                      73 

Kim-mei 540  571                63  "        reigned  32  years 

Bi-datsu 572  585                48  reigned  14   years  "     14    " 

Yo-mei 586  587                69  «         3       «       «       2     '« 

Su-jun 588  592               73  "         4       "       "       5      * 

Sui-ko ^593  628               75  «      37      *'            75 

I.     The*;  reign    of  Ihis    Empress    is    in    Ihe  **  Records '*  not  counted 

separately,  but  included  in  that  of  her  son  ()-jin.      For    the    mention  of 
her  age  in  the  *'  Records  "  conf.  Sect.  CIII,  Note  4. 
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Kindly  Prepared  by  the  Rev.  N.  Walter,  Osaka. 

A'.  B, — The  figures  enclosed  in  parenthesis  (  )  represent  the  pryes  in 
the  present  new  e.lition.  The  figures  vviihout  parenthesis  repre- 
sent the  pages  in  the  old  editions  previous  to  1906 

abdication,  xlviii.  (Ixiv),  5  (8  n.  12),  99  (121),  loj  (123). 

abstinence,  [rcligioHs]  53  (62  n.  7),  no  (134  n.  32),  151  (186  n.  10). 

Achi-kishi,  252  (313). 

Accadian  lingua  ;e,  i.  (i.  n.  i). 

•acorns,  246  (305). 

adoption,  xl.  (liv),  186  (227). 

Afumi    [nearer,    c/ii/.'ti/sii']^    Omi,    6  (2  and  9  n.  22),    45  (51),     90  (107;, 

*5^  (*93)>  ^^4  (200  a"<l  203  n.  31),  169  (206),  170  (206),  186  (230), 

193  (237)»  216  (269  n.  6),  224  (277),  226  (281),  244  (304),  308  (385). 
Afumi  \J'(jr//ier']  see  Totomi. 

Afumi  [sea  of,'\  45  (5^^,   90  (107),    237  (293),    246  (307  n.  8). 
Agata-no-atahe,  xv.  (xxi). 
Agata-nushi,  xv.  (xxi),  xxxix.  (lii.  n.  47),  52  (58  and  60  n.  24),  154(189), 

203  (252  n.  35),  227  (282),  311  (390  n.  5). 
agate,  xxxi.  (xlii). 
Agi  [Akiy  prcnnnce  of^   131  (160). 
Agriculture,  xxxix.  (liii),  243  (300). 
Aha  [Away  province  o/'\  153  (i88  n.  18). 

Aha  [Atua,  island  0/]  20  (21),  21  (22),  22  (22),  50  (70  n.  2),  271  (337). 
Alagi,  XXX iii.  (xlv),  39  (44). 

Ahaji  [Aivajil  21  (22),  155  (190),  228  (283),  271   (337),  passim. 
Ahizu,  182  (224). 
Ainos,  xxix.  (xxxix),  Ixiii.  (Ixxxvi),  Ixiv.  (Ixxxviij,  Ixxi.  (xcvi),    61   (74  n. 

10),  213  (265  n.  I). 
Ajiki  [a/o-^i,]  252  (314  n.  2). 

Aji-shiki-taka-hiko-ne-no-kamiy  82  (98),  98  (116),  99  (117)- 
Akakagachi  [xvinter  cherr\>\  61   (71). 
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N,B, — The  figu  es  enclose!  in  parenthesis  (  )  represent  the  pages  in 
the  present  new  edition.  The  figures  without  |arenlhesis  repre- 
sei.t  the  pages  in  the  old  editions  previous  to  1906. 

AketatiU  \^Prince\  169,  (206),  193  (238),  194  (238). 
Aki,  26  (33  n.  10).  131  (160  and  162  n.  16),  262  (327  n.  3). 
Akitsushima  [Island  of  the  Dragon-Fly],  5  (2),  158  (195),  318  (397). 
Alarming  Female,  Heavenly  \^Ame-no-uiHme-no-mikolo\  57  (64),   58   (65), 

108  (129),  no  (131),  113  (138),  114  (139)- 
Alder  xxxiv.  (xlvi),  257  (320  n.  19],  318  (3^^8). 
Altaic  Language,  i.  (i),    xiii  (xviii),    Ixxii  (x  vii). 
Ama  \ame\  47  (53  and  56  n.  12). 
Ama-no-hi-bcko,  258  (321). 
Ama-no-uki-hashi   [Flcatinj    Bridge    of   Ileavon],  19  (19),   93  (112),   in 

(i35> 
Ama-teram-oho-mi'kami  [Heavenly  Shining  Great  August  Deity],  42  (46), 

43  (50},  45  (52),  52  (61),  54  (63),  58  (65).   93  ("2),   94  (114),    I06 

(128),  108  (129),  \\\  (135),  135  (165),  etc. 
Amatsu-hi-tsugi  [succession  of  Heaven's  sun),  103  (123  and  126  n.  27). 
Ama-tsu-hi'daka-hiko-nagisa-take-n-gayafuki-ahezii-nO'ViikotOi    127   (157    n. 

Ama-tsU'kume-no-mikoio  [Heavcii's  Round  Eyes],  see  Oho-kuine. 
ambush,  254  (316},   etc. 
Amektmi-oshi-haruki'hiro-niha,  338  (423),   339  (424). 

Ame-nighhi-kuni-nigishi-ama'tsiihi-daka-hikononi-niginomikotOy  !o6  (129 

and  131  n.  5). 
Ame-no-fuki-wo-no-kamiy  26  (28  and  30  n.  5). 
Ame-no'hohi,  49  (54),   50  (58),  94  (113). 

Ame-no-ko-ya-ne-no-mikoto,  56  (67  n.  15),  57  (64),  108(130),   no  (131). 
Ame-no-kumari-no-kamiy  27  (28  and  30  n.   13).    . 
Ame-nomi-naka-nushi-no-kat7iiy  15  (15  n.  4). 

Ame-nooshiho-mimiy  48  (54  and  57  n.  18),   93  (112),  io5  (129  n.  3). 
Afne-no-oshi'WOy  25  (23  and  27  n.  34). 
Ame-nO'tajikara-wO'iio-kamiy    57  (64  and  63  n.  27),    58  (65),    109  (130), 

no  (130). 

Ame-no-toko-tachi-no'katniy  16  (15  and  16  n.   10). 
Ame-no-uzume-no-mikotOy  see  Alarming  P'emale. 
Ame'tio-wo^ha-bari  [sword],  34  (■^y  a-id  38  n,  15). 

Ame-fio-yam-kawa  [River  of  Heaven],  Ixix.  (cxiii),  5  (3  and  3  n.  12),  47 
(53  an!  56  n.  12),  54  (63),;93  (n2),  96  (n5),  100  (121),  x:tc. 
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A'.  B, — The  liiiuros  enclosed  in  parenthesis  (  )  represent  Ihe  pages  in 
the  i^rcsent  new  edition.  The  figures  witlioui  parenthesis  repre- 
sent the  pages  in  the  old  edit'ons  previous  to  1906. 

Ame-waka-hiko  [Heavenly-Young- Trince].  9»;-98  (114-117). 
Amnesty  323  (403). 

Anado  [Shimonoseki],  208  (257),  227  (-?83), 
Anaho  [prince]  293  (365),  298  (371),  303  (378). 
Anahobe  [prince]  186,  (227). 
Analects  [Confucian]  252  (313). 
Ane  xxxvii  (xlix). 

'\ngling  105  (124),  119  (145),  131  (160). 
4.ni  xxxvii  (xlix). 
animals  [domestic]  xxxi  (xlii). 

a'limals  mentioned  in  the  Kojiki  xxxii  (xliii),  Ivi  (Ixxv). 
An-kan  tenno  339  (424). 
An-ko  tenno  303-309  {37^-3^4)' 
An-nei  tenno  154  (189). 

Arai  Hakuseki  [allegory  in  mythology)  lii  (Ixx,  n). 
aralia  xxxiv  (xlvi),  273  (340). 

Archaic  dialect    vi  (viii),   xxii    (xxx),   xxiv   (xxxii),   xxv   (xxxiv   n),   xxvii 
(xxxvii),  Ixx  (xciv). 

armlet,  282  (352). 

armour  255  (317),  256  (318). 

arrows  Iv  (Ixxv),  46  (53),  72  (S6),  94  (114),  96  (115),  112  (135),  139  (170;, 

181  (221),  182  (224),  262  (326),  298  (371),  308  (384). 
arrows  [feaihered'\  xxv  (xxxiii)  94  (114),  96  (1 15),  etc. 
airows  [inUiaf]  lix  (Ixxx),  181  (221). 
arrows  [ttari-kabura']  Ixix  (xciv),  72  (86  and  89  n.  7). 
arrows  \^A'iirUy  Anaho]  298  (371). 
artisans  from  Korea.-    see.  Koreans  in  Japan, 
ashes  Ivii  (Ixxvii),  231  (287). 
Ashigara  pass.  213  (264). 

Ashi'hara'UO'Haka'isti-kum-SQQ  Central  Land  of  Reed  Plains. 
Aso  [asomi,  ason]  xv  (xxi),  xxxix  (lii  n.),  284  (354  n.  3). 
ass  122  (i-;8). 

Alston  ii  (iii),  xii  {xv\)./assim. 

Asuka  [further]  tohotsu-antka^  7  (2),  291  (362),  293  (365). 
Asuka  [nearer]  chika-tsu  asuka,  290  (361}. 
Ata  [princes^  ol  ]  I15  (140). 
A»a  [Sakuma],  115  (140),  118  (144),  145  (179)  etc. 
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N.  B. — Tlie  figures  enclosed  in  parenthesis  (  )  represent  Ihi  p'ges  in 
the  pre-ient  rew  edition.  The  figures  wiiluut  pnnnlhesis  repre- 
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Atahe  [suzerain]  xv  (xxi),  xxxix  (Hi),  112  (135  and  137  n.  13),  152  (186  and 

187  n.  13),  161  (199). 
augury  194(238),  241  (301). 
authenticity  of  Kojiki  i  (i),  iv  (v). 
Autocracy  Ixii  (Ixxiii). 

Average  age  of  early  Japanese  Emperors  xlix  (Ixvi). 
Awa-nagi-tw-kami  27  (28  and  30  n.  13). 
Awa-na/fji-tW'kami  27  (28  and  30  n.  13). 
axe  XXV  (xxxiv). 
Aya  253  (315),  287  (358). 
Azuki  \_Shodojwta]  25  (23  and  27  n.  31). 
Azunia  213  (265). 
bachelor  [imperial]  327  (408). 
back  against  the  sun  lix  (Ixxix),  312  (390). 
bad  deities  44  (51). 
bamboo  xxxiii  (xlv),  36  (39),  105  (124),  205  (254),  255  (317),  263  (327),  312 

(391).  321  (402),  328  (410). 
bamloo-grass  xxxiii  (xlv),  57  (64),  2? I  (274)  etc. 
banishment  xvii  (Ixiii),  59  (70). 
banquet,   104  (124),  122  (148),  130  (160),  139  (i?!),  141  (»73)»  205  (254), 

245  (305),  248  (308),  257  (320),  273  (340),   282  (352),  321  (401),   328 

(410). 

barley  xxx  (xl),  xxxiii  (xlv),  60  (70). 

basket  [jr///V  bamboo]  I05  (124  and  127  n.  3S),  263  (327),  309  (317  n.  l). 

basket  [water-proof]  used  as  boat,  xxv,  (xxxiv). 

bathing  xxvii  (xxxvii),  4  (3),  41  (45),  68  (81),  209  (258). 

bathing  woman  xxvii  (xxxvii),  51  (58  and  60  n.  15),  190  (234). 

be  [iribf,  clan)  52  (58  and  61  n.  26),  53  (63),  no  (133),    152  (187),    186 

(230  n.  45),  243  (302  n.  36),  etc. 
beacon-tire  10  (4). 
bead  [jewel]  xxxi  (xlii),  46  (53). 
beans  xxx  (xl),  xxxiii  (xlv),  25  (23  and  27  n.  31). 
beans  [creation  of]  60  (70). 

bear  xxxii  (xlii  ),  5  (2),  23  (23  and  25  n.  17),  49  (55  and  57  n.  23). 
b.-ard  [eighi  graspj  32  (35  and  37  n.  I),  44  (51),  59  (70),  192  (237). 
beastly  crimes  xlii  (Ivi),  230  (286). 
b<ichede-mcr  xxxiii  (xliv),  xlviii  (Ixiv),  114  (139). 
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A'.  B, — The  figures  enclosed  in  parenthesis  (  )  represent'  Ihe  pages  in 
the  present  new  edition.  The  figures  without  parenthesis  repre- 
sent the  pages  in  the  old  e<lilions  previous  to  1906. 

Beckoning  Ancestor  Lord  [Heavenly]  see  Ameno-ko-ya-ne-no-mikoto, 

bees  xxxiii,  (xliv). 

beginning  of  Japanese  nation  xliv,  (lix). 

bell  [clapper]  25  (23  and  27  n.  31). 

bell  109  (130  and  134,  n.  1^)  garier,  312  (3S9),  334  (417). 

Bi-datsu  tenno  341  (426). 

Bingo  157  (193  and  194  n.  13,  14). 

birds  [singing]  54  (63). 

Biwa  [lake]  237  (293).    See  sea  of  Afumi. 

Bizen  161,  (197  and  198  n.  21). 

Blackberries  78  (92  and  94  n.  7). 

Black,  colour  of  mourning  80  (97,  n.  2). 

Black  haired  people  6,  (2). 

Blossoming-Brilliantly-like-the  flowers  of  tlie  Trees,  [princess]  1 15-1 19  (140- 

143). 
blue  [green]  clouds  xxxvi  (xlviii). 

blue,  [green,  sea]  xxxvi  (xxxvi ii). 

boarxxxii  (xliii),  70(83),  217  (26^),   235  (292),  255  (317),  308  (3«  ),  3i8 

(398). 
l)oat  20  (21),  101  (122),  236  (293),  255  (316).  etc. 
books  first  introduced  to  Jnpan.  xliii,  (Ivii). 
boots  262  (326). 
boundary  god  28  (29). 

boundary  mnrks  of  provinces.  6  (2),  152  (187  n.  5),  227  (2S2). 
bow  and  arrows  xxv  (xxxiii),  46  (53),  71  (84),  74  (88),  94  (114),    112  (125), 

139  (i7o)»  236  (293),  256  (317),  262  (326)  see  arrows, 
bow-string  236  (293). 

bracelets  xxx  (xli),  40  (45).  109  (134  n.  25). 
branding  xlli  (Ivi),  148  (180  and  1S2  n.  20). 
Brave- Awful-Possessing-Male-Deity  :      Take-mika-tsn- cJiino-ivo-no-kamiy 

32  (36),  icx)  (121),  105  (124),  106  (129),  135  (165),  176  (216). 
Brave-Augusl-Namc-Firm  Deity  102  (122),  103  (123). 
bravo  [bandh]  xxix  (xxxix),  112  (135  and  137  n.  7),  141  (173),  206  (255). 
bridge  [floating]  of  Heaven.     See  Ama-no-uki-bashi. 
broad  Urimme  I  xxx  (xli). 
bnjize  [age  of]  xxiv  (xxxiii),  xxxvi  (xlviii). 
Buddhism  !x  (Ixxxi),  87  (105),  201  (248  n.  5). 
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Buddhist  Paradise  87  (105). 

Buddhist  Temples  Ixx  (xcv),  87  (105),  201  (248  n  5). 

bull  217  (629)  259  (322). 

Bun^o  161 (199  u.  26). 

bureaucracy  Ixiii  (Ixxxv). 

burying  alive  xli  (Iv),  174  (213  and  214  n.  23',  200  (247  n.  4),  306  {^''^2). 

butler  104  (124),  141  (173),  163  (200),  223  (277). 

butlers'  tribe  205  (254). 

cabbage  xxxiv  (xlvi),  272  (338). 

camellia  xxxiii  (xlv),  274  (341),  323  (403)  etc. 

camphor  tree  28  (29). 

canal  [channel]  269  (335),  274  (341}. 

canoe  [camphor- tree- boat]  28  (29). 

capital  punishment  xli  (Iv). 

carousal  xli  (liv). 

cassia  tree  xxxiii  (xlv),  Ixix  (xciv),  95  (115),  121  (147),  122  (148). 

castles  [building]  xxix  (xxxix),  188  (232). 

catalogue  of  Japanese  works,  bearing  on  the  Kojtki  Ixxii  (xcviii). 

calalpa-tree  xxxiv  (xlvi),  256  (318). 

cattle  breed'ng  xxxii  (xliii),  8  (3). 

cave  xxix  (xxxix),  xlvii  (Ixvii),  Iv  (Ixxv),  328  (410). 

cave-dwellers  xxix  (xxxiv),  54  (63),  58  (64),   100  (121).  141  (173),   2oii  (255). 

centipede,  xxxiii  (xlv),  72  (86),  73  (87). 

Central  Land  of  Keed  Plains   37  (40),  54(63),  5^(65),  59(6$),  93  (112), 

94(114),  loi  (122),  103  (123),   105  (124),   lO)  (129),   107   (129),   135 

(165). 
cereals  xxix  (xl). 

ceremonies  [couri]  282  (352),  321  (402). 
challenge  181  (221). 
chaos  4  (1). 

charcoal  177  (217  n.  24). 
charms  [magic],  lix  (Ixxix),  37(40),  124  (150),    134  (164),   211   (2C2),  213 

(264),  233  (289). 
chasing  a  swan,  192  (237). 
cherry  [wild]  xxxiv  (xlvi),  56  (64),  165  (203\ 
chestnuts  xxxiv  (xlvi),  246  (306),  248  (308),  315  (393). 
Chika  [G- to  islanJs]  25  {21), 
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N.  B. — The  figures  enclosed  in  parenthesis  (  )  represent  the  pages  in 
the  present  new  edition.  The  figures  without  parenthesis  lepre- 
sei-.t  the  pages  in  the  old  editions  previous  to  1906. 

Chikuzen  50  (58  and  59  n.  2),  165  (203  n.  47). 

childbirth  [superstitions  concerning]  xxviii  (xxxviii),  241  (301  n.  18). 

children  [eighty]  203  (249). 

children  [hundred  ami  eighty]  103  (123). 

chimney-hole  xxvii  (xxxvi),  103  (123). 

ChinA  [relations  with  Japan]  41  (Ixvlii),  sec  Chinese  influence. 

Chinese  Influence  ii  (ii),  vi  (v'i),  xxi  (xxviii),  xxwii  (xlix),  xxxviii  (li),   Ixii 

(Ixxxiv),  Ixviii  (xcii  and  xc'.ii),  90  (108  and  109),  117  (143)  etc. 

Chinese  knowlec'ge  of  Early  Japan  xiv  (Ixxxvi). 

China  [sea  of]  133  (i6l),  156  (192),  185  (227). 

cliive  xxxiv  (xlvi),  143  (175),  213  (264). 

cho;)Slicks  xxx  (xl),  Ivii  (Ixxvii),  Ixviii  (xciii),  60  (71),  231  (287). 

chrestomalhy  [Aston's]  ii  [iii). 

Chronicl  s  of  Jnpan  (A7//<7////)  v  (vii),  xix  (xxvi;,  xxiii  (jfxxi),  xxviii  fxxxvii). 

Chronicles  of  01. 1  Matters  of  Former  Ages  xix  (xxvi). 

ChronoIOj;ical  Tables  [Bramsen's  Japanese]  xxii  (xxx). 

Chu-ai  tenno  227 — 240  (283 — 299). 

cicada  8  (2). 

circuit  [district]  160  (188  n.  20,  21),  179  (220),  210  (260). 

clam  70  (83). 

clan,  52(61  n.  26),  no  (134  n.  32),   145   (178),    195   {z^^),   197   (239),   200 
(247),  310(388),  327  (409),  etc.  see /^^,   trii)j. 

clay  images  at  tombs  xli  (Iv),  200  (247). 

clay- image- workers  200  (247). 

cleanliness  [personal]  xxvii  (xxxvii),  sec  bathini^. 

cloth  xxx  (xli),  Iviii  (Ixxviii),  57  (64,  n.  2^).  255  (317),  312  (389),  etc. 

club- moss  xxxiii  (xlv),  57  (64)»  '99  (-45)- 

clubs  xxv  (xxxiii). 

coat  255  (317)  sec  garments. 

cf  ck  8  (3),  76  (90- 

cock-sl.ell  xxxiii  (xlv),  70  (85). 

code  ot  morals  xxxviii  (li),  Iv  (Ixxiv). 

coffin  [stutie]  xli  (liv),  200  (247), 

coflfin  [wojden]  xli  (liv). 

cohaLi  ai  n  xl  (liii). 

coin,  sec  moncv. 

collar  207  (255). 
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colour,  XXX  (xli),  xxxvi  (xlviii),  187  (231),  278,  315. 

comb  xxxi  (xli),  xlvi  (Ixi),  35  (39),  36  (39),  61  (71  and  73  n.  9),  62  (72),  213 

(263). 
comb  [superstition  regarding]  35  (39),  62  (73). 

computing  time  xlii  (Ivi). 

concubine,  mistress,  wife  equivalent  xl  (liii),  74  (90),    117(143),   2C2  (249), 

270  (337)- 
conduits  [water]  296  (369),  305  (381  n.  8). 

confiscations  190  (234). 

conundrums  61  (71),  70(83),  280  (349),  296  (369).  see  pillow- words,  jeux-rle- 

•  mots,   songs,  passim. 

cook  105  (124),  163  (202  n.  16),  see  kitchen,  furnace. 

cooking  pot  xxx  (xli). 

copper  xxxvi  (xlviii),  55  (66  n.  9),  298  (371). 

cormorant  xxxii  (xliv),  104  (124),  126  (155),  127  (155),  144  (l77)»  181  (222). 

cormorant  fishing  xxxi  (xliii),  137  (167),  144   (176). 

cosmogony  Iv  (ixxiv),  15  (15). 

costume  [sec  garments]. 

countries  [great  and  small]  227  (282). 

couriers  175  (215),  196  (239),  220  (271),  329  (411). 

courts!. ip  of  gods  19  (20),  68  (81),  69  (82),  75  (88),  ec. 

coverlets  81  (96). 

cow  xxxiv  (xlvi)  259  (322). 

crab  xxxiv  (xlvi),  246  (30$). 

crane  xxxiv  (xlvi)  300  (374). 

creation  4  (i),  15  (15),  18  (17). 

credibility  of  early  Japanese  record-,  xliv  (lix). 

creepers  xxxi  (xli)  36  (39),  93  (112  n.  43),  209  (259). 

crimes  [unnatural]  32  (35),  230  (286). 

crocodiles  xxxiii  (xliv),  Ixix  (xciv),  69  (81),  124  (150),   127(155),   167(208 
n.  II). 

cross-beams  75  (88),  103  (123),  113  (136). 

cross-swoids  134  (164),  135  (165),  139  (i7o),  185  (227),  252  (313),  304  (370). 

crow  xxxii  (xliv),  xlviii  (Ixv),  6  (2),  136  (157),  138  (170),  175  (215). 

Crumbling  Prince  [A'tiye  Jh'/co'\  86  (103). 

cryptomeria  [stfgi']  xxxiv  (xlv),  61  (72),  192  (237). 

crystal  xxxi  (xlii). 
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cups  XXX  (xl),  248  (308),  321  (402). 

cups  [oak-leaf]  248  (308). 

cuppledge  79  (95). 

curse  xlviii  (Ixiv)  Iviii  (Ixxx),  Ixviii  (xciii)  38  (40),  193  (238),  263  (227). 

curtain  254  (318). 

cuTtain-lectures  "^  (40), 

cutting  hair  or  beard  xxxi  (xliv),  59  (70). 

cycles  (sexagenary),  xxii  (xx'x). 

da  J  in  :  see  Prince  Minister. 

daikon  277  (344),  279  (346). 

daimio  50  (59  n.  5). 

dancing  6  (2),  8  (3),  25  (154),  239  (297),  316  (396),  32S  (410). 

deacons  169  (206),  196  (239). 

death-bed  scenes  xl  (liv). 

deer  21,  (24  n.  2},  31  (35  n.  12),  308  (385). 

deer-god  31  (35  n  12),  100  (121  and  125  n.  5). 

deification  of  emperors  Ivi  (lxxv),/aj«w  in  text. 

deities  [earthly]  Ivii  (Ixxvii)  see  earthly  deities. 

deities  [eighty  brothers]  of  Idzumo  xlvii  (Ixiii),  68  (81). 

deities  [good  and  bad]  Ivi  (Ixxvi). 

Deity  Great  Name  Po  sessor,  67  (79). 

deities  [heavenly]  Ivli  (Ixxvii). 

Deity  mafctcr  of  the  Great  Land  see  Oho  kimi-nuihi-no  kimi^  67  {"]()).  passim. 

deities  [savage]  Ivi  (Ixxvi),  134  (164),   136  (167),  145  (178),   203  (250;,  209 

(260),  211  (261),  213  (264). 
Deity  Thought  Includer,  Omoi  Kane  no  Kami,  54  (63),  93  (112),  100  (121), 

109,  (130). 
deliberation  in  heaven  54  (63),  93  (1 12). 

deluge  Ix  (Ixxx). 

departments  [great  and  small]  227  (282). 

desecrating  imperial  lo.nbs  336  (420). 

dishes  xxx  (xl). 

ditches  of  rice  fields  53  (61),  230  (286). 

divination  xxii  (xxix),  lix  (Ixxx),  21  (22),  56  (64),  193  (237),  194  (238),  229 

(284),  230  (286),  235  (292). 
divine  age  ix  (xli),  xiii  (xviii),  xxiii  (xxxi),  xxvi   (xxxiv),   xxx.(xl),  xliii 

(Ivii)  Ivi  (Ixxv). 
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N.  B. — The  figures  enclosed  in  parenthesis  (  )  represeiit  the  pagos  in 
the  present  new  edition.  The  figures  without  parenthesis  repre- 
sent the  pages  in  the  old  editions  previous  to  19^6. 

divine  characters  ix  (xii),  xliii  (Ivii). 

divine  decrees  18  (19),  43  (50),  108  (129),  135  (165),  136  (167). 

divine  expulsion  45  (51),  47  (53),  59  (70). 

divine  generations  [seven]  16  (17). 

divine  possession  58  (65),  229  (284). 

d.vine  symbols  108  (130),  144  (178). 

divine  weeping  44  (51). 

divisions  of  rice-fields  52  (61),  53  (62),  230  (286). 

divorce  xli  (liv). 

dogs  xxxii  (xliii),  xxxiv  (xlvi),  76  (93^,  175  (215  n.  23),  230  (286),  312  (389). 

dogma  Iv  (Ixxiv). 

dolphin  xxxiv  (xlvi),  238  (295). 

domest  c  animals  xxxi  (xliii). 

doors  xxvii  (xxxvi),  34  (38).  54  (63),  57  (64),  58  (65),  76  (91)'   278  (345)» 

304  (374). 
door-hooks  xxv  (xxxiii),  54  (63),  178  (219),  256  (319  n.  12). 
dotlercl  xxxii  (xliv),  77  (92),  221  (274). 
dowry  xxxvi ii  (li). 
Dragon  [lliddens]  7  (2). 
diagon  fly  26  (30  n.  10)  317  (396). 

Dragon-fly-island  5  (2),  23  (23^  107  (129),  158  (195),  317  (396). 
Dr^vidian  language  i  (i). 
drawing  xlii  (Ivii). 
dreams  Iv  (Ixxiv)  6  (2),  8  (2),  135  (165),   175  (215),   187  (231),  193  (237)» 

237  (295)- 
diums  58  (64),  239  (297). 

drunkenness  53  (61),  63  (72). 

ducks  [wild]  xxxii  (xliv),  128  (1 56}. 

duke  50  (59  n.  5). 

dumb-prince  [Homu-chi-wake]  191  (237),  etc. 

dwarf-god  xlvii  (Ixiii),  see  Sukuna-l)iko  no-kami. 

dye-tree  79  (95). 

dyke-piles  249  (308). 

eagle  167  (205  n.  13)  192  (240  n.  8),  327  (41S). 

ears  [large,  lucky]  48  (54),  260  (324). 

early  Japanese  manners  and  customs  iii  (iii),  xx.v  (xxxiii;. 

earthen  ware  xxx  (xl). 
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N.  B. — The  figures  enclosed  in  parenthesis  (  )  represent  the  i)a.^es  in 
the  present  new  edition.  The  fij»ures  wiihout  parenthesis  repre- 
sent the  pages  in  the  old  editions  previous  to  1906. 

earthly  deities  Ivii  (Ixxvii),  4  (i),  6  (2),  16  (17),  60  (71).  94  (114),  108  (130), 
117  («43),  131  (160),  137  (167),  176  (216). 

earthquakes  Ix  (Ixx),  45  (52). 

Echigo  52  (61  n.  21),  61  (74  n.  10),  160  (168  n.  20). 

Echizen  160  (198  n.  20),  164  (203  n.  41}. 

edicts  [imperial]  9  (5),  2C»  (247  n.  4). 

editions  of  Kojiki  viii  (x)  ix  (xi). 

education  xxxix  (lii). 

eight  ears  48  (54)  61  (73  n.  8). 

Eight  Fold  Thing  Sign  Number  Deity  82  (100  n.  7)  loi  (122). 

eight  grasp  44  (51),  192  {2^*])  passim. 

eight  great  islands  ix  (Ixxxi),  7  (2),  24  (23),  76  (91),  207  (258). 

eight  [sacred  number]  Ix  (Ixxxi)  44(50'  4^  (52)1  48  (54),  5S  (64),  56  (64), 
62  (72),  64  (75),  65  (76),  73  (87),  107  (129),  108  (130),  in  (135),  122 
(148),  127(155),  136(167),  138(170),  149  (183  n.  29),  187(231),  210 
(260)  212  (263),  221  (274),  261  (324).  307  (383),  331  (413). 

elbow  pad  xxv  (xxxiii),  46  (53),  228  (283  \ 

empire  [tcnka]  87  (103),  103  (159),  145  (178),  153  (189),  156  (192),  158 
(195),  159  (I95)»  *83  (225),  201  (248),  203  (250).  etc. 

empTC  [ceding  the]  151  (185),  254  (316),  258  (329),  333  (416). 

enclosure  for  Shinto  worship  315  (395  n.  7). 

equivalent  terms  xv  (xxi). 

6re  jnponaise  liv  (Ixxiii). 

erotic  tournament  330-333  (412-416). 

eternal  land  \_7okoyo  no  kuni)  xlviii  (Ixv),  87  (105),  129  (158),  199  (245). 

eternal  night  [Tokoyo]  109  (130). 

eulalia  xxxiv  (xlv),  79  (96),  80  (97  n.  2),  133  (163  n.  35),  334  (417). 

Even  Pass  of  Hades  [  YomO'isu-klra'Saka]  xx  (xxvii),  xlvi  (Ixii),  Ivii  (Ixxvii), 

37  (40),  39  (41).  74  {^^)- 
exogamy  xxxviii  (li). 
expiation  230  (286). 

P'xposition  of  Ancient  Histories  of  Japan  by  Hirata  Atsutanc  ix  (xii). 
Exposition  of  Record  of  Ancient  Matters  by  Motowori  viii  (xi),  xliv  (Ivii). 
eye  [slit  round]  1 12  (135),  148  (180). 
eye  brows  [painting]  xlii  (Ivi),  246  (306). 
falcon  xxxiv  (xlvi)  28 1  (350). 
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N,  B. — 1  he  figures  enclosed  in  parenthesis  (  )  represent  the  pages  in 
the  present  new  edition.  The  figures  wi  hout  parentliesis  repre- 
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family  relations  xxxvii  (xlix),  xxxviii  (li). 

fans  xlii  (!vi). 

farms  [government]  227  (282  n.  9). 

fathom  [///>£?]  19  (20},  105  (124),  118  (144),  124  (150). 

fences  xxvii  (xxxvi),  xxix  (xxxix),  62  (72),  64  (75),  81  (96),  loi  (122),  254 

(316). 
ferocity  75  (88),  206  (255),  306  (382),  309  (386). 
ferries  181  (221),  255  (317). 
festivals  [see  banquet,  and  oho-nihe), 
feudalism  in  early  Japan  xvii  (xxiii),  Ijyi  (Ixxxiv). 
fidelity  [conjugal]  in  woman  only,  xl  (liii),  81  (96). 
fines  59  (70). 

finger-naib  pulled  out  59  (70). 
fire  [  for  warming)  xxx  (xl). 

fire-drill,  fire-striker,  xxv  (Ixxxiv),  104  (124),  211  (262). 
fire  god  x!vi  (Ixi),  29  (29),  32  (35). 

Fire-Shine  [Augustness]  Ho-deri-no-nUkoto  xlviii  (Ixiv),  118  (144). 
Fire-Subside  [augustness]  Ho-wori-no-mikofo  xlviii  (Ixiv),  I18-128  (145-156). 
fish  assembly  114  (139),  123  (149). 
fisherman  xxxix  (Hi),  42  (49),  loi  (102),  105  (124),  119  (146),  144  (177  n.  6) 

262  (326).  see  cormorant  fishing, 
fishermen's  guild  244  (304  n.  2),  251  (312). 
fish-hooks  119  (146),  120(146),  123  (149). 
fishes  propellinij  ships  232  (287). 
Five  Reaches  [prince]  Itsuse  129  (159),  130  (i 60'. 
flagons  325  (407). 
flags  [crimson]  8  (3). 
flaying  53  (62),  85  (103).  230  (286). 
flies  xxxiii  (xliv),  Ivi  (Ixxvi),  44  (51),  54  (63). 
floor  xxvi  (xxxvi),  73  (87). 

food  goddess  xxii  (xxxii)  22  (22),  29  {Z'S)i  59  (70). 
food  of  early  Japanese  xxix  (xl). 
fojt  notes  xii  (xvii),  xix  (xxvi),  xx  ii  (xxxi). 
forced  labour  269  (335). 
foresters*  guild  244  (304  n.  2),  251  (312). 
forgeries  (literary)  v  (vii^. 
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forming  his  conscience  290  (361). 
Forward   [princess]  72  (86),  79  (95). 
fowls  xxxi  (xliii),  54  (63). 

fratricide  75  (85),  151  (185),  206  (254),  254  (316),  306  (383). 
freak  [imperial]  311  (389). 
frog  (toad)  86  (103). 
fude  xliii  (Iviii). 
fumi  xliii  (Iviii)  253  (314). 
fumUbito  252(314  n.  3). 
funerals  xl  (liv)  97  (116),  200  (245),  222  (275). 
furnace :  see  kitchen. 

Furnace  [princess]  Kama  no  KamiXxw  (x:iii)  90  (107). 
furu' koto- burnt  iv  (vi). 
FutO'tama  no  mikoto  [Grand  Jewe'.]  $6  (64),  57  (64),  58  (65),    108  (130}, 

110(131). 
gable,  105  (124). 

gallic,  213  (264),  [chive],  248  (308). 
garments  of  early  Japanese  xxx  (xli),  40  (44),  53  (62),  79  (95),  296  (255),  253 

(314  n.  11;.,  262  (326),  278  (345),  281  {350),  3i9  (399). 
garter  298  (371). 
gate  62  (72). 

gate  [august]  no  [130),  323. 
Gemmio-tenno  iv  (vi),  20  [4  and  12  n.  I'S)^  71  (85  n.  14). 

gentile  names  \^Kabaite\  xvi  (xxi),  xxxix  (lii),  Ixiii  (Ixxxv),  21  (24  n.  3),  50 
(59  n-  5)»  "2  (1^7  n.  12),  137  (169  n.  8),  161  (199  n.  23),  197  (239), 
203  (249),  227  (282),  253  (315),  26S  (335),  295  (36S),  310  (388),  etc. 

gi^  mi  [in  pairs]  18  (17  and  18  n.  8). 

giant  184  (226),  292  (364). 

gin  XXV  (xxxiii)  140  (17 1). 

ginger  xxxiv  (xlv),  143  (175)  {chive\ 

girdle  xxx  (xlii),  40  (44). 

girdle  [inner]  191  (235  n.  12). 

glsss  xxxi  (xlii). 

Go  [country  in  China]  253  (314  n.  11). 

goats  xxxii  (xliii). 

gods  sec  Kamif  deity  etc. 
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gods  with  tails  xlviii  (Ixvi),  6  (2),  137  (167). 

gods  [savagel  see  deities. 

go-fukuya  253  (314  n.  II). 

gohei  [-ee  nusa^  offerings,  fnit<'gurii\. 

gold  xxxvi  (xlviii),  55  (66  n.  9),  57  (63  n.  28),  229  (285). 

goose  xxxii  (xliv),  85  (103),  97  (116),  283  (353). 

gourd  XXXV  (xlvi),  Ivii  (Ixxvii),  215  (268  n.  3),  231  (287). 

government  of  early  Japan  xlv  (Ix),  Ixi  (Ixxxii),  etc. 

granaries  [official)  157  (193  n.  8),    199  (246  n.  2),  205  (254),   22S  {z^},\  269 

(335),  307  (383). 
grandee  \obito\  65  (78  n.  7),  etc. 

Grand  Jewel  [Auguslness]  see  Fitic  tauia  no  Mikoio. 
grapes  36  (39). 

Great  Master  of  Things  see  god  of  Miwa. 

Great  Mountain  Possessor  [mouiitain  god]   27  (29),   60  (71},    66  (7S),    115 
(140) 

Great  L.ccan  Possessor  [see  godj  xlviii  (Ixiv),  Ixix  (xciv),  26  (28),    121   (147)- 

grebe  xxxiv  (xlvi),  237  (293),  246  (305). 

green  garmeiils  80  (96). 

guild  III  (134  n.  11),  141  (173  n.  iS),  244  (304   n.   2),   251    (312)   sec  irihe, 

bgy  cLin. 
Habitations  o'"  early  Japa.iese  xxvi  (\xxv),  xxvli  (xxxvi). 
llachijo  island  superstition  concerning  cliildbirth  xxviii  (xxxviii). 
y/a^^[^]  253  (315),  269(335). 
Hades  xxxvi  (xlv.ii),   xlvi  (Km),   \\'\  (Ixxvi),   34  (3S},   45  (52  n.  9),  68  (Si  n. 

21),  87  (105  n.  12),  103  (126  n.  27),  229  (286  n.  "t). passim. 
Hades  [god  of]  35  (39),  38  (40). 
Hades  [hill  of]  see  Kven  Pass  of  Hades. 

Hades  [descent  t-)]  xlvi  (Ixii),  xlvi:  (Ixiii),  34  (3S),  35  (3)).  71  (86). 
hafari  [Shinto  pr:e--t>)  169  (209  n,  ^i), 
h'v-i  [chagi]  39  (44). 
llahaki  [HOki]  70  {^^S)^  31  {:,};). 

ha"r  bunches  xxxi  (xli),  35  {'39),  36  (39,,  45  (52),  4S  (54),  49   55;,  62  (72). 
hair  dress:n,j  xxxi  ;x"i),  45  (52).  206  (255^  220  (^271). 
Han  [Cliina]  Ix.v  (Ixxxvij,  72  .\)  w   7j,  i^i  (315  n.  2). 
Hand  breadth  [a  n.easuitij  }^2  sj^"]  n.  2). 
hand  maidens  117  (143),  121  (147).  122  (148;. 
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Hand  Strength  Male  Deity,  see  Ama-no  tii-jiKara-'i^oiio-kivni. 
JIam-YasH  [prince]  see  Take  haui-yasti. 
Hani-  Yasu-bika-vo-kavii  29  (32  n.  3.}. 
hanishibe  200  (24  n.  4). 
hanhua  200  (247  n.  4). 

Han-zei-tenno  [Prince  Mizuha-wake],  26S  (334  n.  7),  292  (3^)^). 
hare  xxxvii  (xviii),  xlvii  (Ixi  i),  68  (81). 
hare  of  Inaba  xx  (xxvii),  68  (81). 

Harima  160  (169),  161  (197),  172  (207),  192  (237^  201  (.\|Si,  309  '^.Z-^)  327, 
(409).  ZIZ  (41^^). 

harvest  god,  88  (107). 

ho^hira  31  (34  n.  ll),   130(161  n.  12),  257  (321  n.  l). 

Hatal)i  [prince]  243  (300),  268  {Z2>l\ 

1  ats  XXX  (xli),  lix  (Ixx'.x),  40  (45),  161  (19)  n.  23]. 

Hatsuse  164  (2C»),  302  (377  n.  Sj,  310  (38.S),  321  (401). 

Hawk  192  (240  n.  8). 

Ilaya-ak'i-zu-hiko  [deily  prii  cc  of  swift  autumn]  29  (28 1. 

hayabito  [court -jester]  118  (144),  125  (154). 

/layn-bito  [man-at-anns]  289  (360),  290  (  \(m). 

Ilnya-busa-wake  [King],  243  (300),  280  1 349/ 

Hay  ash  i  channel  131  (160). 

headdress  36  (39),  57  (64},  220  (271),  304  [\-]^)]. 

Heaven  Iv  (Ixxiv),  4  (0' ^  (2),*2i  (22:.,4i  (5^).  y^H^'^J).  97  (116).   107  (129), 

htavenly    and  earthly  deities  4  (i',   6  1 2j,    lO   (151    18   (17.    19},   20  (22), 

108  (130},  118  (144).   176  (216),  231  (2S7).  /,75.>/w. 
heavenly  bird  boat,  28  (29),  100  ( 121). 
Heavenly-Gieat-Great-I'ars,  see  Jrue-uo-cy^ii  hc-:iini. 
Heavenly  pillar  19  (20J,  21  (22),  23  (23). 
Heavenly  Rock  Boat  19  (20),  28  (29),  iii  (136  n.  4). 
heavenly-rock  Ci.ve  54   65). 
heavenly  rock  seat  III  (135). 
heavenly  seat  9  (3). 

Heavenly  Shininj;  Great  August  Deity  s-c  Ama  ^<risii-oho-f/ii/:a/n- 
heavenly  s(  Vvrcii^n.  5  (2),  7  (j),  9  (31,    117(142',   i.'/i  (iSo:.    149(181),    153 

(i'>9),  iS+i^^"^';  ,  155  (i9o)»  156  (193).  J5^(f93»  159(19-1).  166(201), 
174(213),  175(215),  180(221),  182  (224\  183(2251,  187,230),  197 
(239),  201  (248),  210  (271),  245  (305),  etc 
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X.  B. — The  figures  enclosed  in  parenthesis  (  )  represent  the  pages  in 
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heavenly  stairs  [Ama-no-hashi-dafe]  19  (20). 
Heavenly  Young  Prince  see  Ame-waka-hiko, 
Heaven's  high  plain  see  Takama-no-hara. 

Heaven's    Sunheight-Prince-Wave-Limit-Brave-Cormorant-Thatch  -  Meeting- 
Incompletely  [Augustness]  127  (155). 

hedge  143(175),  33ii(4»3)- 

heir  apparent  [TJz/j///]  106  (128),  203  (249),  228  (283),  236  (293),  237  (295), 

248  (308),  268  (333),  etc. 
hemp  XXX  (xli),  Iviii  (Ixxviii),  57  (68  n.  24). 

herb-quell ing-sword,  [Kusa-nagi-tw-tticht]  lix  (Ixxx),  63  (73),  109  (130),  210 

(260). 

herd  [boar,  cow]  309  (389),  333  (416). 

heron  xxxii  (xliv),  97  (116),  194  (238). 

Hi  [country]  23  (23),  152  (186). 

Hi  [river]  60  (71),  63  (72),  160  (196),  195  (238),  209  (258). 

Hiba  [mount]  31  (33). 

Hibasu  [empress]  200  (247). 

Higashi-yama  88  (106). 

High  Integrating  Deity  [Taka-gi-no-/Cami],  96  (115),  lOi  (121),   ic6  (128), 

108  (129),  III  (135).  135  (165),  136  (167). 
Ilijiri  no  Kami  89  (108  n.  7). 
hiki  [ki]  30  (34  n.  XI). 
hiko  hime,  xv  (xv),  xvi  (xvi),  16  (16  n.  9),  25  (23  n.  33),  202  (249  and  noes), 

277  (344) /^^«>"- 
Ilikohono-m'Uigi  106(131  n.  5)  107(129),  11 1  (135). 

hill  [sword]  32  (36),  304. 

Hime  [island]  25  (23),  283  (353). 

Himuka  [Hiuga]  xlvi  (Ixii),  39  (44),  130  (159),   145  (179),   204  (250),   247 

(308),  267(333),//7j«.v. 
IlinO'hnya-yagi'Wo-no-kamij  see  fire-god  29  (32  n.  26),  32  (36). 
kinoki  \\x\\\  (xliv)  61  (74  n.  12). 
Hlrata  v  (vi),  ix  (xii),  Ixii  (Ixxx  v),  fnssim. 
liiro  [fathom]  19  etc  (20). 
historical  criticism  Ixxli  (xcvi.). 
histori(.graphe:s,  first  appointed  i  (Ixix),  10  (4). 
Hitachi  51  (60  n.  16),  io5'(i28),  179  (222  n.  2.),  214  (266  n.  3). 
liiye  [Mt.]  90  (107). 
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N,  B. — The  figures  enclosed  in  parenthesis  (  )  represent  the  pages  in 
the  present  new  edition.  The  figures  without  parenthesis  repre- 
sent the  pages  in  the  old  editions  prerious  to  1906. 

Hiyeda  no  Are  iv  (5),  9   4). 

Ho'derino-mikolo  [Fire  Shine]  xlviii  (Ixiv),  118  (144),  125  (154). 

hoe  [wooden]  277  (344),  278  (345). 

Hoku-riku-do  179  (222  n.  2). 

hole  in  heaven  xlvi  (xlii),  Iv  (Ixxv),  96  (liS)- 

holly  wood  xxxiv  (xlv),  210  (260). 

Homu-chi-wake  [prince]  188  (233),  190  (235  n.  8). 

Homu-da-wake,  sec  Ojin  ten  no. 

Homuji  clan  195  (238 j,  197  (239). 

Hb-no-ni'm-gi  $  (2),  io5  (129)  see  Heavenly  Great-Grcat-Ears. 

honorifics  ix  (xii),  xii  (xvi). 

ho-no-sa-wake  see  Ahaji. 

hook-hole  178  (219). 

hook-key  xlv  (xxxiii),  xxvii  (xxxvi),  256  (318). 

horse  xxxi  (xlii),  xxxii  (xliil),  8  (5),  10  (ii),  79  (95)»  165  (203  n.  48),  230 

(286),  232  (289),  308  (385),  309  (386). 
horse  [piebald]  flayed  53  (62). 
hotoke  Ixx  (xcv). 

house- building  xxvi  (xxv),  xxvii  (xxxvi). 
house-ropes  xxvi  (xxxv),  92  (108). 
houses  abandoned  after  death  xl  (liv). 

Ho-wori-no-mikoto  [Fire  Subside]  xlviii  (Ixiv),  118-128  (144-156). 
hozuki  62  (72). 

hozumi  no  omi  145  (178  n.  6),  162  (199),  227  (282  n.  4). 
human  age  xiii  (xviii). 
human  sacrifices  xii  (Iv) . 

hunter  xx;x  (xl),  xxxix  (lii),  31  (35),  119  (145). 
hunting  xxv  (xxxiii),  loi  (122),   182  (224),   262  (326),  30S  (385).   317  (396), 

z^^  (398). 

Ibuki  yama  216  (267). 

Ichino-he-no-oshiba\yi\Viz'\  287(357),   308(385),  309(386)    327(409),   3^8 

(410),  333  (417)- 
ideographic  and  alphabetic  writing  xl  (xiv). 
Ifuyazaka  39  (41). 

Iga  »55  ('90),  X70  (210  n.  50).  174  (214  n.  16). 
Ihaki  [Iwaki]  152  (186),  333  (417). 
Ihami  [Iwami]  province  36  (42  n.  9). 
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N.  B, — The  figures  enclosed  in  parenthesis  (  )  represent  the  pa^es  in 
the  pre-ent  new  edition.  The  figures  without  parenthes's  repre- 
sent the  pages  in  the  old  editions  previous  to  1906. 

Ikazuchi  [thunder  gods)  36  (42  n.  12). 

Ike  186  (227). 

Ikiwu-in-hiko-isachi  %t^  SmxnTiitXiViQ  183  (225). 

Imi  53  (62  n.  6),  no  (134  n.  32),  157  (186  n.  10). 

imibe  [priest]  53  (62  n.  6),  no  (134  n.  32),  151  (186  n.  10). 

imo  [wife  and  sister)  xxxvii  (1). 

imperial  guards  [haya  bit  >]  125  (154  n.  3). 

imperial  policy  xlv  (Ix). 

imperial  succession  Ixviii  (Ixxxv)  244  (304I,  se;  ceding  the  Empire. 

Impetuous  Male  Deity,  see  Sum  no  wD-no-mik^to. 

implements  [ancient]  xxv  (xxxiii). 

in-yo  set  yin-yang. 

Inaba  68  (81),  172  (207),  192  (237). 

InadanO'Miya-nushi'Sttga-no-yatsu-mimi'no-kami  ox  god  of  Suga  65  (76). 

inaki  [lord,  rice  castle]  xv  (xxi).  xxxlx  (xxxix  n.  30),  155  (191  n.  9.  10.  11^, 

188  (232). 
Iname-no-sukune  342  (328). 
Inasa  5  (8  n.  12),  100  (121),  144  (176). 
Incarnations  Ix  (Ixxxi). 

Incest  xxxviii  (li),  150  (184),  230  (286),  296  (369). 
inconsistency  of  Japanese  history  Ixviii  (xcii). 
inconsistency  [oriental]  xxii  (xxx),  Ivi  (Ixxvi). 
indented  notes  of  Kojiki  xlv  (xix). 
India  (non-Aryan)  ii  (ii). 
infanticide  32  (35),  75  (88). 

Ingyo  tcnno  7  (9  "•  23),  268  (334  "•  I7),  294.303  (365-375). 
inheritance  divided  xlvi  (Ix  i),  8  (2),  43  (50},  244  (304). 
intoxication  253  (315),  287  (35S). 
irodo  [younger  sister]   155  (191  n.  17). 
iron  xxv  (xxxiii),  xxxvi  (xlviii),  55  (63). 
irone  [elder  sister]  154  (190  n.  4),  155  (191  n.  15). 
irrigation         296  (369). 
Ise  190  (130  n.  25),   143  (177  n.  4),   i53  (J86),   158  (193),   168  (208  n.  22), 

170  (210  n.  45.  46),  174  (213},  218  (272  n.  4.  7.  9). 
Ise  [god  of]  109  (130),  174  (213),  186  (227),  210  (260),  339  (424). 
/j/4f*/^>r#V<?-iw^,  55  (65),  108  (130). 
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A*.  B. — The  figures  enclos?d  in  parenthesis  (  )  represent  the  pages  in 
the  present  new  edition.  Tlie  figures  without  parenthesis  repre- 
sent the  pages  in  the  old  editions  previous  to  1906. 

Isonokami  ^\\:r.  (Ixvi),  135  (165),  185  (227),  289  (359),  291  (362),  303(378), 

337  (422). 
Jsotakeru  89  (ic8  n.  5). 

I-suke-yori'hitne  147  (179),  148  (180),  150  (184),  etc. 
Isuzu  [Ise]  109  (130). 
I-toku  tenno  156  (192). 

Itsuse  [Augustness]  see  Prince  Five  Reaches. 
Iwakuma  [temple  of]  196  (239). 

Iwa-no-hime  [empress]  267  (333),  270  (337),  283  (35  2), /.m////. 
Iwa-tsuchi-biko-no-himc,  25  (29  n.  2). 
Iwa-zu-bime-no-kami  26  (30  n.  3). 
lyo  21  (22),  152  (186),  225  (278). 

Izaho•^vake  [Richu-tenno)  268  {l}iZ\  286-292  (357-364). 
Izanagi  [Male- who- invites)  xx(xxvi),  xxi  (xxviii),  xlv  (Ixi),  4  (7  n.  7),   18-45 

(19-51)- 
Izanami  [Female- who-invltes]  xxi  fxxviii),  18  ( 19), /<ijj/w. 

Izasa-wake  xlix  (Ixv),  Ixvii  (Ixxvii),  237  (295). 

Izu  179  (222  n.  2). 

Izube  [see  sacred  jars]. 

Izumi   165  (204  n.  52),  185  (229  n.  29). 

Iziimo  Ixvii  (Ixih),  Ixi  (xxlii),  5  (8  n.  11.   12),  51  (58),  64  (75),  79(95),  lOl 

(121).  193(238),  208(258). 

Izumo  [god  of]  193  (238),  195  (239),  etc. 

Izu-no-chi-wakc  [by  Tachibana  no  Moribe],  ix  (xiii  n.  5). 

Izu-no-koto-waki  [by  the  same],  ix  (xiii  n.  5). 

jade  xxxi  (xlii),  Ixix  (xciv). 

Japan  [names  of]  Ixiv,  see  Akitsushima,  Ashihara,  Jib-pan,  Central  Land 

of  Reed  Plains,  Dragon  Fly  Island ;  Eight-Great  Islands,   Izumo,   \Va, 
Vamalo,  etc. 

Japanese  books  quoted  in  present  edition  Ixxii  (xcviii). 

jars  262  (326). 

jars  [sacred]  160  (196),  180  (221). 

javelin  8  (3). 

jester  [court]  125  (125  n.  3). 

jeu-dc-mots  xiii  (xvii)  296  etc.  see  pillow  words,  conundrumi  etc. 

Jewel  Ancestor  [Augustness]  55  (64},  108  (130). 

jeweled  spear  of  heaven  18  (19). 
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N.  B, — The  figures  enclosed  in  parenthesis  (  )  represent  the  pages  in 
the  present  new  edition.  The  figures  witiiout  parenthesis  repre- 
sent the  pages  in  the  old  editions  previous  to  1906. 

jeweller's  guild  189  (234). 

jewels  XXX  (xli),  xxxl  (xlii),  lix  (Ixxx),  Ixix  (xciv),  5  (i),  43  (50),  46  (53),  47 

(53),  48  (54).  49  (55),  55  (64),  56  (64),  99  (117),  108  (130),  121  (147), 

122  (148),  124  {150),  128  (155),  189  (233),  259  (322). 
jewels  [carved],  magaiama,  xxxi  (xHi),  Ixix  (xciv),  46  (52),  etc.  see  jewels, 
jewel  strings  43  (50),  46  (52),  48  (54),  55  (64)  etc. 
Ji  [honorific  for  males]  16  (16  n.  9),   25  (29  n.  2),  26  (30  n.  i),  32  (37  n.  3) 

etc. 
Jih-pen  [Japan]  Ixiv  (Ixxxvi).  r 

Jimmu  tenno  xx  (xxvii),  xlvii  (Ixv),  5  (8  n.  15),  129  (159  n.  6),  130- 133  (159- 

188). 
Jingo-kog6  xxi  (xxix),  Ixviii  (xcii),  171  (211  n.  72),  228-240  (283-299). 
Kabane,  see  gentile  naints. 
Kaempfer  liii  (Ixxii). 
Kafuchi  162  (200),  175  (215),  222  (275),  266  {332),  311  (389),  327  (408),  341 

(427). 
Kagehime  [Ofuwo)  330  (412). 

Kagosaka  (king]  226  (278),  235  (292). 
Kagu-tsuchi  [deer  god]  31  (35  n.  12). 
Kaguyama  Iv  (Ixxv),  31  (35),  56  (64),  215  (267). 
Kahachi  see  Kawachi. 
Kai  [province]  214  (265). 
Ksi-kuwa-tenno  166-173  (205-212). 
Kaji  [rudder  or  oar]  xxv  (xxiv  n.). 
Kaki  [persimmon]  157  (194  n.  11). 
Kaki  no  moto  157  (193). 
Kamakura  225  (278). 
Kamayama  133  (164  n.  42). 

Kami  xv  (xxi),  xvii  (xxiii),  lii  (Ixx),  Iv  (Ixx.v),  Ivi  (Ixxv),  etc. 
Kami'tnusubi-ni  oya-no-mikoto \  Kami  musubi  no  kaini\  [Producing  Wond- 
rous Ancestor]  15  (15),  60  (70),  70  (83),  86  (103),  105  (124). 
Kaminoga  [princess]  247  (308),  267  (333). 
Kamu-nuna-kawa-mimi  [Sui-zei-tenno]  153  (188  n.  i). 
Kamu-nushi  [Kannushi]  176  (217  n.  18),  see  shinto  priest. 
Kamu-yamato-iwaie-biko   5    l^  n  .15),  13  (5),   129  (159  n.  6),  see  Jimmu 
ten.o. 
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A\  ^.— The  figures  enclosed  in  parentlusis  (  )  represent  the  pages  in 
the  present  new  edition.  The  figures  without  parenthesis  repre- 
sent the  pages  in  the  old  editions  previous  to  1906. 

Kan[  Korea]  x  12  (137  n.  14). 

Kana-majiri  vi  (vi  ii). 

Kana  reading  of  r&BLJiki  ix  (xii  . 

KanayjiULd^iko  no  karai ;  Deity.Metal- Mountain-Prince  29(33  "•  2)- 

Kane  IxaJ  (xcv),  55  (66  n.  9)  etc.  see  metals. 

Kara  [Korea]  89  (107),  1x2  (135),  253  (314)  276  (342;. 

Kara^ [princess]  307  (383),  3x0  (387). 

Kari  xxxii  (xliv),  see  goose. 

Karu  156  (192),  162  (199).  164  (200),  1S2  (224),  192  (237),  296  (369). 

Karu  [prince  and  p.incess]  xxxviii  (ii  n.),  293,  2g6-joj  (369-375). 

Kasasa  [cape]  113  (135),  115  (140). 

Kashi  [oak]  145  (178  n.  8),  153  (188),  194  {zt,^)  etc. 

Kashiwabara  145  (178  n.  8). 

Kasuga  157  (193),  x66  (295),  186  (227),  320. 

katsura-no-ki  95  (xi8  n.   xo),  255  (316),  [Kazura  Japonica]. 

Kawachi  [Khhachi]  151  (186  n.   i),   153  (189  n.  2),  164  (202  n.   28)  (203 

n.  43),  172  (2IX  n.  77),   181   [224  n.  19),  185  (229  n.  27;,   265   (330), 

etc. 
kaya  see  eulalia  334  (4x7). 
Kaya-nU'hime-nokami  [moor  god]  27  (29). 
Kaza-ge-tsu-wake-no-oshi'ivo-nO'/iann   26  (30  n.  7). 
Kazuraki  X53  (189),   X56  (193),   158  (195),    165  (204  n  8),   167(205),  171 

(207),  268  (334).  275  (343).  207  (383),  318  (39S).  327  (409). 
Kazuraki  [god  of]  xlix  (Ixv),  399. 

Kazusa  51  (60  n.  9),  52  (60  n.  19),  153  (188  n.  18),  158  (191  n.  18)  179),  (222 

n.  I). 
keaki  [tsuki]  xxxv  (xlvi),  321  (401)  etc. 
Keichu  [father  of  Japanese  criticism]  x  (xiii). 
Keiko  tenno  xxi  (xxix),  201-226  (248-281),  184  (226). 
Keitai  tenno.  338  (423). 
Kenzo  tenno  jjjjj/,  (416-421). 
ki  51  (58),  71  (84),  133  (161),  163  (200),  165  (201),  173  (212),  192  (237),  195 

(238),  242  (300),  273  (340). 
Kibi  xlviii  (Ixv),  24  (23),  131  (160),  185  (227),  201  (248),  209  (260),  224(277), 

270  (337),  272  (238). 
Kimi  XV  (xxxi},  xxxix  (lii  n.),  50  r59  n.  5),  128  (157  n.  18),  152  (1S6). 
Kimmci  tenno    340  (425). 
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N.  B, — The  figures  enclosed  in  parenthesis  (  )  represent  the  pages  in 
the  present  new  edition.  The  fii^ures  without  parenthesis  repre- 
sent the  pages  in  the  old  editions  previous  lo   1906. 

King  xvii  (xxiii),  154(190),  160(195),  167  (205),  169(206;,    170  (206),    172 

(206),  174  (213),  180(221),  183(226),  184(226),   18^6(227),    193(238;. 

201  (249),   225  (278),   265  (330),   268  {m),  269  (335),   280  (349),   2S3 

(352),  etc. 
Kinglisher  xxxii  (xliv),  79  (95),  97  (116). 
kishi  235  (292),  252  (313). 
Kisu-miini  [son  of  Jiramu  tcnno],  146  (179). 

kitchen  35  (39),  90  (107),  91  (no  n.  24),  205  (128),  264  (327),  32S  (410). 
kitchen  god,  Ixix  (xciii),  90  (107),  91  (110  n.  24). 

[see  furnace  princess], 
kite  132  (163  n.  29). 

Kinshu  xlviii  (Ixiv),  pissim,  see  Tsukushi,  Kumaso,  227  (283). 
Kiyomihara  [palace  of]  7  (2),  9  (3),  ttc. 
knee-tendons  (cutting),  xli  (Iv),  335  (419). 
knives  [iron],  xxiv  (xxxiii). 
knot-grass  xxxiv  (xlv),  98  (120  n.  29). 
Ko  [in  names],  276  (344). 
Ko-an  tenno    158  (195). 
Kogan-sho  [by  Kcichu],  x  (xiii). 
Ko-gen  tenno,    162  (199). 
kojima  24  (23),  273  (341). 
koma  332  (289  n.  2). 

komo  104  (124),  2S8,  (359  n.   \)  297  1370  n.  4). 
Ko-no-hana-saku-ya-hivie  i/j-jiij  (140-145). 
Korea  xxxvi  (xlviii),  1  (Ixviii),  Ivii    (Ixvii),    Ixx  (xcv),    Ixxi  (xcvi),    23  (26 

n.  23),    48    (57  n.   18),    112    (137  n.   14),    113  (13SJ,    179  ^222  n.  2), 

229  (284  n.  II),  252  (313),  25S  (321),  etc. 

Korean  alphabetic  writing  ix  (\ii). 

Kreans  in  Japan,  87  (105  n.  12),  252  (313),  25S  (321),  276  1^342). 

Korean  treasures  xxxvi  (wiii),  260  {yz^t). 

Ko-iei  tenno  (91),  isg-iOi  (196-199). 

Koshi  61  (71),  75  (91  ,  160  (19S  n.  20),    179  (220),   1S2  (224},   1S6  (227  , 

193  (237),  237  (295)- 
Ko-sho  tenno   156  (193% 
KGzu  [takatsii],  259  y^zT,  n.  12). 
Kozukc  174  (214  n.   18). 
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N,  B. — The  figures  enclosed  in  parenthesis  (  )  represent  the  pages  in 
the  present  new  edition.  The  figures  without  paicnthesis  repre- 
sent the  pages  in  the  old  edi.ions  previous  to  1936. 

kuchi.  naka,  shiri  [michi  no],  160  (198  n.  2). 

Kudara  233  (2S9),  252  (313). 

Kumano  49  (55)»  134(164). 

Kudatama  xxxi  (xlii),  99  (117). 

Kumaso  23  (23),  206  (255),  229  (284),  pa'^sim. 

kume  Ixx  (xcv),  112  (135). 

kume  no  atahe  1 12  (137  n.   13),  139  (170),  223  (277  n.  2). 

kuni  Ixx  (xcv),  15  (16  n.  8),  passim. 

kuni  no  miyakko  [territorial  rulers],  xvi  (xxlj,  Ixii  (Ixxxiii),   50  (59  n.  5), 

203  (252  n.  35),  etc. 
Kwhi-no-tckotachi-no-kanii  l6(i6n.    II ). 
Kurahashi  [Mt.],  282  (350),  342. 

Kurc  [go],  310.  ^ 

Kuro  [princess],  270  (337),  272'  {1,2,%). 

Kusaka  12  (5),  132  (160),  185  (227),  26S  {Z2iZ\  310(387),  3"  (389),  3^2 

(390),  3»6(394). 
kusanagi  no  tachi,  63  (15  n.  20),  210  (261  n.   7),  216  (267). 
Kiishi- Inada-hime  6i  (73  n.  9),  66  (73)- 
Kusuba  ferry,  131  (22  ij. 
Kuwammu  tenno  xiv  (xix). 

knzu  [local  chiefs],  138  (169  n.   13),  250  (312  n.   i). 
kuzu  [pueraiia  tlumbergiana],  xxxvi  (xxxvi). 
labouress*  tribe  205  (254). 
labourers  (korean  252  (313).         '  • 

labourers  (forced)  269  (335). 
lack  of  divisions  in  Kojiki  xiii  (xviii). 
lacquer  xlii  (Ivi) 

lands  granted  229  (285)  291  (363). 
lark  xxxiv  (xlvi)  281  (350). 
latrines  (kawaya)  xxvii  (xxxvii)  pa^i-im  in  icxi. 
lattice  103  (126  n.  27). 
laws  6  (2). 
haf  in  the  cup  321. 

leaves  used  as  dishes  x\\  (xlj,  104  (124J,  176  (216),  23J  (2S7),  24S  (308). 
leach -;;od  sec  hirii;^o, 

legends  from  beginning  to  jage  2S0  almost  ev.ry  where, 
lice  xxxiii  (xliv)  73  (87). 
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A.  B. — The  figures  enclosed  in  parenthesis  (  )  represent  tlie  pages  in 
ihe  present  new  edition.  The  figures  without  parenthesis  repre- 
sent the  pages  in  the  old  e  litions  previous  to  1906. 

life  of  early  Japanese  xxxix  (lii). 

lily  xxxiv  (xlv)  148  (183  n.  26)  149  {180)  52  (61  n.  26). 
limit  of  reliable  Japanese  His'.ory  (Ixlv  Ixxxvii). 
•    liquor  cup  80  (96),  215  (267),  246  (305). 
liquor  vat  62  (72). 

liquor  (waiting),  (machi-sake)  238  (297). 
Literati  (Japanese)  ii  (ii)  xi  (xv)  xxxvii  (xlix)  xliv  (Iviii)  12  (13  n.  40). 

Liltle<Prince-renowned-Dcity  :  see  Sukuna-biko-no- kanU, 

Liturgy  57  (64). 

Local  authorities  Ixii  (Ixxxiv)  see  kuzu. 

loin-skirt  179  (220). 

lioochoo  Islands  87  (105  n.  12). 

loom  (weaving)  281  see  weaving 

lots  (casting)  193  (238). 

lotus  XXXV  (xlvi)  316  (394),  166  (204  n.  62J. 

loyally  and  honour  (grandee  Tsubura)  307  (383). 

luck  (sachi)  119  (X45)  195  (238). 

lustrations  xxvii  (xxvii)  see  Bathing. 

Lute  74  (87),  229  (284),  316  (396),  328  (410). 

L-  xuriant  Jewel  Princess  121  (147),  122  (148),  126  (154),  I27  (155). 

ma,  mi  xv  (xxi),  xvi  (xxii),  40  (47  n.  6),   56  (66  n.  II  :  67  n.  17),  275  (343 

n.  ")»3I7(397-  n  3). 
Mabuchi  (dictionary  of  Pillow  words)  17  (17  n.  2). 
machi-sake  238  (297). 
mav^der  xxx  (xli)  xxx  (xlv)  79  (95). 

magatama  xxxi  (xlii)  Ixix  (xciv)  46  (52)  see  curved  jew. Is. 
magic  194  (238,  254  (315),  261  (324),  263  (326),  5ec  metamorphosis, 
maki  xxx  (xlvi),  Ivii  (.xxvii),  231  (288  n.   15). 
tnokura-kotoba  see  pillow  words, 
mallet  wenpons,  (stone,  wood)  see  sword. 
Mamuta  151  (182),  204  (250),  266  (335)- 
manners  and  customs  of  early  Japanese  xxlv  (xxxiii). 
manyogana  xi  (x'.v). 
marriage  ctremonits  xxxix  (liii)- 
marrijge  hut  xxix  (xxxvii i). 
marriage  presents  xxxviii  (Ii),  xxxix  (iiiij,  304  (379). 
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marriage    with    near    relatives,    xxxviii  (li),    xlviii    (Ixv),    129  (158),    226 

(278),  268  (333),  296  (369).  304  (379). 

Ma5a'ka'a-kaisu-kachi-haya:n'ame'no-oshi'h0'fmmi-no-mck)io  see  Anie-nO" 
oshi'ho-mimi, 

Masaki  xxx'v  (xlv). 

mats,  mattingx  xvi  (xxvi),  206  (255),  288  (358),  290  (301). 

Malsu  see  pine-tree. 

Mausoleum  [misasaki],  128  (156},  153  (188),  154  (189),  155  (i90\  if;6 
(192),  158  (193),  159  (I95)»  161  (197),  166  (201),  172  (207),  174  (213), 
182  (225),   199  (246),  213  (263),  221  (274),  222  (275),  226  (281),  227 

(282),  327  (408),  334(417),  337  (421),  339  (424)*  341  (427},  342  (428). 
medicine  see  physician  xlii  (Ivii),  294  (367). 
mediums  229  (284). 

Medori  [queen],  242  (300),  280  (349),  281  (350). 
medusa  xxxiii  (xUv),  15  (15). 
melon  208  (257). 
meri  with  tails,  137  (167). 

metals  of  early  Japanese  xxxvi  (xlviii),  229  (285). 
metal  god,  see  Kana-yama-biko-no-kami. 
metamorphosis,  lii  (Ixxi),  Ivi  (Ixxv),  36  (39),  62  (72),  104  (124),   126  (155), 

146  (179),  197  (239),  213  (264),  217  (269),  259  (322). 
method  of  translating  the  Kojiki  iii  (iii),  xii  (xvi). 
mibube  268  (334). 
miehinoku  152  (185). 
Mifune  no  vinhito  x'.v  (x!x  n.). 
Miho  [cape],  85  (103). 
Mikawa  17X  (210  n.  61),  186  (227). 
miko  XV  (xxi),  xvii  (xxiii),  203  (251),  etc. 
miko  vi  (xxii),  xvii  (xxiii). 
mikoto  xvi  (xxii),  18  (19  n.  i),  202  (251),  etc. 
millet  XXX  ^xl),  xxxilv  (xlv),  60  (70),  143  (175). 
ARinaki'iri-biko-inime  167  (205),  180  (220),  see  Sujin  ten  no. 
mimit  in  names  48  (57  n.  18),  176  (217  n.  17). 
Mimoro  [Mt.]  88  (106),  176  (216),  277  (344). 
Mines  55  (63). 

Minister  (Prime)  227  (282),  229  (284),  248  (308),  289  (360). 
Mino  98  (116),  171  (207),  193  (237),  204  (253),  216  (269  n.  6),  202  (300). 
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Mirror  Ivii  (Ixxvii),  4  (i),  55  (64),  56  (64),  58  (65),  109  (130),  in  (131},  252 

(313),  261  (324),  303  (375). 
Mirror  makers*  guild  no  (131),  iii  (i3S). 
Misasaki  see  mausoleum. 
Mishima  146  (179). 
ffiiU^ura  230  (287  n.  2). 
mitstigi  see  tribute. 

MitsumJia-twme  [water-goddess]  29  (32). 
Miwa  [Mt.]  178  (219). 

Miwa  [god  of]  xlviii  (Ixv),  146  (179),  176  (216),  178  (219). 
Mivvidera  [Miidera]  169  (210  n.  39). 

mixed  phonetic  style  \kana  majiri\  vi  (viii). 

Miya  Iviii  (Ixxviii). 

niivake  [granary]  199  (245),  see  granary. 

Miyajima  48  (56  n.  16). 

miyakko  xvi  (xxxi),  xxxix  (Iii),  50  {58),  51  (58),  52  (58),  152  |^'i86). 

Miyazu  [princess],  xlii  (Ivi),  215  (267). 

mizu'ha-^vake  (prince,  emperor),  267  (333),  289  (360),  see  Han-zeitcnno. 

mode  [Japanese]  of  reading  Chinese,  xi  (xv). 

Mohitori  [water- directors],  141  (173  n.  18),  273  (341). 

money  xlii  (Ivi). 

monkey  76  (93  n.  4),  108  (133  n.  16). 

Mononobe  no  mnraji  [warrior  clan],  145  (178  n.  5). 

monster  61  (71). 

moon  god  xxiii  (xxxii),  xlvi  (Ixii),  4(1),  43  (46). 

moor  fire  73  (86),  211  (263). 

moon  god  27  (29). 

mortar  [cross]  251  (311). 

mortar  and  peslle  104  (124),  239  (297). 

mortuary  palace  230  (286}. 

mosquito  fire  214  (266  n.  4). 

mrss  xxxiv  (xlv). 

Motoworl's  Commentary  x  (xiii),  4  (i). 

Fxposition  of  the  Records  of  Ancient  Matters  viii  (xi). 

rejection  of  canonical  names,  xiv  (xix). 

titles  in  the  Prolegomena,  xiv  (xviii). 


I 
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Motowori,  on  Honorifics  xii  (xvi). 

on  Relationship  in  early  Japan,  xxxvii  (xHx). 

on  Divine  Characters  xliv  (Iviii). 

on  Earthly  and  Heavenly  Deities,  16  (15  and  17). 

on  Izanagi  and  Izanami  18  (17). 

on  <•  t7j/// "  22  (25  n.  13). 

on  ^^yatnato  "  24  (26  n.  26)  etc. 

mounds  see  mausoleum. 

mountain  clan,  see  hunters. 

mountain  god  see  Oho-yamatsu-mi'HO'katni  231  (287). 

mountain  gods  [eight],  31  (35  n."i2). 

mournini;  73  (87),  80  (92  n.  2),  97  (ii6). 

mourning.house  xiv  (liv),  97  (116). 

mouse  XX  (xxvii),  xxxii  (xliii),  73  (87). 

Mozu  [Ear-moor  of]  286  (356). 

Mud  floor  xxviii  (xxxvi). 

mnku  tree  xxxiii  (xlv),  73  (87). 

Munakata  50  (58),  82  ^^^98). 

inunakiUa  [dukes  of]  50  (58). 

murajiw'i  (xxii;,  xxiix  (lii  n.),  50  (59  n.  5),   no  (134  n.  31  and  135  n.  35), 

145  (176  n.  5),  151  (186). 
murder  of  an  emperor  305  (380). 
Mu-retsu  tenno  338  (422). 
muro  141  (171  n.  i),  158  (195),  168  (206). 
Musashi  51  (58]. 
music  see  lute. 

musk-melon  xxv  (xlvi),  208  (257). 

Myriad  deities  [800]  xlvii  (Ixiii),  54  (63),  58  (65),  59  (70),  94  (113). 
Myriad  Leaves  [collection  of]  ii  (ii),  vi  (ix). 

Mythology  [Japanese]  lii   (Ixx),  liii  (Ixxi),  Ixvi  (xcii)  an.l  passim. 
Mythology  [rationialistic  view  of  Japanese]  liii  (Ixxii). 
Mythology  [ofllicial  view  of  Japanese]  liii  (Ixii). 
JVa:;asune-bi/:o  [prince  of  Tomi]  132  (160),  142  (176  n.  2). 
nails  [extracting]  xli  (Iv). 
nakaiotni  no  inuraji  no  (131). 
nakatsu  no  omi  no  (134  n.  31). 
Naki'Soha-me-no  kaini  31  (35  n.  13). 
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Names  xxxix  (lii). 

Names  [proper]  describe  persons  and  things  xxxix  (lii). 

Names  [canonical]  xlv  (xix),  180  (223  n.  8). 

Names  given  to  new  born  children  xxxix  (lii),  190  (234). 

Namihaya  [naniwa]  Osaka,  132(160),  235(292),  248(308),  259(322),  267 

(333),  3-29  (335),  271  (338),  273(341),  287(358). 
Naniha  [person]  236  (292),  ^33  (417),  34^  (427)- 
Naniha  no  horiye  269  (535  n.  8). 
Nara  194  (238),  257  (318),  275  (341). 
nari'kabura'^TTo^  Ixix  (xciv),  72  (86). 
Navigation  [early]  xxv  (xxxv). 
ne,  til  [used  in  names]  17  (18  n.  3). 
necklace  xxx  (xli),  43  (50). 
needle  xxx  (xli),  160  (198  n.  19),  178(219). 
negative  traditions  of  enrly  Japan  x'ii  (Ivi),  Ix  (Ixxxi). 
iig  no  kuni  see  nether  distant  land. 
Ne  no  omi  304  (378). 
net  [bird]   193  (237). 

nether  distant  land  45  (51),  71  (86),  see  Hades. 
ni  [used  in  names],  17  (18  n.  3j. 
Ni^i-haya-hi-nO'Uiikoto  144  (177). 
Nike  (offerings),  53  (62  n.  4),  137  (167). 
Nihon-gi-rationalizes  xix  (xxvi),  xx  (xxvii). 
Nin-fan  253  (315). 

Ninigi-no-mikoto  106  (131  n.  5),  11 1  (135),  see  lliko-ho-uo-ni-nigi. 
Nin-ken-ienuo  337  (422). 

Nin-toku  li  (Ix'x),  6  (9  n.  21),  152  (187  n.  10),  267  2%6  (333-355)- 
Nomi-no'Sukiiue  200  (248J. 
Norito  [shinto  rituals],  Iviii  (Ixxviii). 
Notes  of  KojiTu  [original]  xiv  (xix),  18  (19  n.  9). 
Notes  of  translator  of  Kojiki  xv  (xx). 
Noto  174  (213  and  214  n.  22). 

nu  [used  in  names]  16  (17  n.  2),  25  (23),  66  (79  n.  i). 
Nuhoko  see  jewelled  spear. 
Nufiakawa  (princess)  75  (91). 
Nu-na-kura-tamashiki  340  (426),  341  (427). 
Nuri  276  (342). 
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nusa  230  (2ti7  n.  2). 

ntcje  [fabulous  bird],  76  (91). 

oak  [bear]  xxxiv  (xlv),  194  (238),  208  (258),  220  (271),  232  (28S  n.  18),  235 

(292),  312(391). 
oak  [cverygreen],  227  (283  n.  2). 
oak-leaf  cups,  platters,  232  {2.^),  24S  (308),  283  (352). 
oar  XXV  (xxxiv),  232  (289),  255  (317). 
oaths  Iviii  (Ixxix),  45  (52).  47  (53),  194  (238). 
^/5/Vtf  65  (78  n.  7),  no  (134  n  32),  137(169  n.  ii),  253  (314  n.  9). 
obscenity  iii  (iv),  xlii  (Ivi),  20(20),  55  (63  n.  11),  58(64),    146(179),  215 

(267). 
offerings  to  the  dead  xli  (l.v). 

offerings  to  the  gods  \jiusa\  Ivii  (Ixxvii),  Iviii  (Ixxviii),  56  (64),   160  (196), 
177(216),   185(227),   199  (>H5),  230  (286),  231  (287),  262(326),   320 
(400). 
official  view  of  Japanese  chronology,  liv  (Ixxii). 

Oho  24  (26  n.  26),  25  (27  n.  27),  157  (186  n.  i\  passim. 

Ohobiko  62  (199),  179  (220). 

Oho'hatsuse  [prince]  294(365),  304(378),  30^  (3 '^S).  310(387),  330  (420), 
see   Yu-ryakulenno. 

Ohoke  and  Wake  [Kings],  309  (386),  32S  (409). 

Oho-koiO'Oihi-wo-fio-kami  25  (29  n.  i). 

Oho'kume  112  (136  n.  7),  147  (179),  >4S  (180). 

Oho-kuni-nushi-na-kami  xviii  (xxv).  Ivi  (Ixxvi),    6b  S8  (7^^-79),   loi  (121), 
175  (215),  193  (237),  196  (230). 

Oho-kusaka  [King],  268  (333),  304  (378). 

Oho-tnaye-no'suktme,  or  Oho-mihe-:io-mahe  no  sukune  297  (371). 

Oho-na-nmhi-no  kami  see  Ohokuni-nushi-no-kami. 

Oho-ne  [daikon]  277  (344  and  347  n.  6). 

Oho-nihe  53  (62  n.  4). 

Ohono-omi  151  (186  n.  3). 

Ohosumi  118(144  n.  11). 

Oho-nu-de-hime  [Azuki],  25  (25). 

0/iosaka  see  Osaka. 

Oho-sazaki  [prince]  13(5)»  241  (299),  244  (300),  247  (308),  35^  (3 n),  see 
Nm-toku  tenno. 

Ohoshima  25  (23). 
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Ohotata-tie-ko  xlix  (Ixvi),  175  (215),  178  (218). 

Oho-tobi-wake-nO'kami  26  (30  n.  4). 

Oho-iomo-no-muraji  1 12  (127  n.  12),  139  (170). 

Oho-tomo  [prince],  8  (10  n.  25). 

Oho'usu  [prince]  201  (249),  205  (253). 

Oho-waia-tsu-mi-no-kami  [sea  god],  26  (30  n.  4). 

Oko-ya-bikO'nO'kami  26  (30  n.  6),  71  (85  n.  13). 

Ohoyanta-mori  [prince],  241  (299),  244  (303),  234257  (3 » 6-321). 

Oho-yamatO'ttt-ko-hiko-futo-nit  159  ("96),  see  Korei  lenno. 

Oho.yama'isu-mi-tto-kami  [mountain  god],  Ivii  (Ixxvii),  27  (30  n.  8),  60  (71), 

66  (78),  115  (140). 
Oko-ya-shima  [Eight-Great-Islands],  24  (23  and  27  n.  27). 
oil  [floating],  15  (1 5). 

Ojin-tenno  xliii  (Ivii),  13  (14  n.  42),  228  (284  n.  1 1),  240  266  (299-330). 
OH  22  (22),  68  (81). 
Okime  [old- woman]  333  (416). 
Okinaga-tarashi  [princess]  see  Jingo-kogo  171  (207),  228  (283),  261  (324), 

etc.  passim. 
okurina  see  canonical  names. 
Old  printed  edition  of  Kojiki  viii  (xi). 
omens  10  (4),  21  (22),  180  (221),  187  (231),  195  (238),  235  (292),  241  (301  n. 

18),  284  (355),  323  (404  n.  4).  see  divination. 
jO///i  (ohomi),  xvi  (xxi),  xxxix  (lii),  152  (186  n.  3),  157  (notes  on  194),   164 

(notes  on  202-204),  227  (282  n.  7). 
Omohi-kane-no-kami  see  daily  thought  includer,  54  (63).  ^ 
Onogoro  i8(i8),  271  (338). 
orange  \tachibana\  xxxv   (xlvi),  39  (44  and  47  n.  3),  87  (105  n.  12),   198 

(246),  248  (310  n.  9). 
ordeal  by  boiling  water  Iviii  (Ixxix),  295  (367). 
oinaments  xxx  (xli). 
Osaka  [cave],  141  (173). 
Osaka  [city]  132  (162  n.  26),  see  Naiiiwa. 

Osaka  [mountain  pass],  177  (216),  195  (238),  254  (315),  288  (358). 
oshi  [in  names  of  gods],  22  (25  n.  13),  25  (27  n.  34),  48  (57  n.  18),  158  (195 

n.  2). 
Oshikuma  [king],  226  (278),  228  (283),  235  (292),  236  (293). 
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do  [younger  brother  or  sister]  xxxvii  (xlix),  197  (244),  227  [282  n.  2). 

Oto-tachibana  [princess],  212  (263),  223  (27  ). 

owl  165  (203  n.  45),  241  (301  n.  18),  287^(357  "•  8)- 

oyster-shell  xxxlv  (xlvi),  301  (374). 

pacification  93  (112),  144  (178),  181  (222),  20Q  C2;9).  210  (260). 

pacificatory  offerings  to  gods  57  (64),  176  (216),  230,  (28b;. 

palace  of  Japanese  sovereigns,  etc.  xxvi  (xxxv),  xlviii  (Ixiv),  19  (20),  53  (6i), 
63  (75),  "3  (135),  120  (147),  130  (160),  138  (170),  149  (181),  153  (189), 
156  (T92),  159  (196),  183(225),  185  (227),  195  (238),  201  (248),  214 
(265),  226  (281),  227  (283),  237  (295),  267  {III),  278  (345),  310  (387). 
3«6  (396),  327  (409),  ZIZ  (416),  337  (422). 

palace  dilapidated  270  (336). 

palace  and  temple,  identical  xxvii  (xxxv),  Iviii  (Ixxviii). 

palanquin  8  (3]. 

palm-tree  \ajittta5a\  196  (243  n.  38),  272  (339  n.  8). 

paper  Iviii  (Ixxvlii). 

paper  [mulbery  birk]  xxx  (xli),  Iviii  (Ixxviii),  57  (64',  78  (95),  87  (96),  105 
(I24f. 

parturition-house  xxviii  (xxxviii),  xxx  x  (lii),  38  (40),  118(144),  126(154), 
241  (301  n.  18). 

passive  and  active  essences  [^tn-yo]  xx  (xxvii),  xxi  (xxviii),  9  (3). 

peaches  xxxiv  (xlv),  xlvi  (Ixii),  Ivi  (Ixxv),  37  (40). 

pearls  261  (324). 

perch  xxxiii  (xliv),  105  (124). 

persimmon  157  (194  n.  11). 

personification  of  the  powers  of  Nature,  xlvi  (Ixi),  Ivi  (Ixxv),  Ixvi  (Ixxxix). 

pestilence  xlix  (Ixvi),  175  (215),  177  (216),  216  (269  n.  6). 

pestle  and  mortar  xxv  (xxxiv),  201  (250  n.  6). 

phallic  worship  [Ama/sn  mara\  55  (66  n.  11),  147  (179). 

pheasant  xxxii  (xliv),  76  (91),  95  (uj),  98  (116). 

physician  294  (367). 

piebald  horse  of  heaven  xlvi  (Ixvii),  53  (62). 

pigeon  xxxiv  (xliv),  77  (93  n.  4). 

pillars  xxvi  (xxxv),  passim,  sec  temple  pill.>rs. 

pillows  249  (309). 

pillow-words  \jnaktira'l'otoba\  xiii   (xvii),    17  (17  n.  2),  78  (94  n.  7),"io5 
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(127  n.  38),  109  (134  n.  25),  13s  (167  n.  16),  143  (177  n.  4),  144  (177  n. 

6),  157  {194  n-  7>  "73  (213  n.  2),  214  (266  n.  3),  215  (268),  236  (294  n. 

17).  247  (3o5  n.  2),  249  (3^8),  253  (319),  275  (343).  277  (347).  etc. 
pine-tree  xxxiv  (xlv),  xlii(Ivii),  218  (270),  234  (291). 
pit-dwellers  see  cave-dwelleis. 
pit-fall  138  (170). 

pivots  [in  po;try],  xlii  (xvii),  and  songs  pajsiro. 
"  place  aux  dames  "  xxxviii  (1). 
Plain  of  High  Heaven,  see  Takahama-no-hara. 
plants  of  early  Japan  xxxiii  (xlv),  ct  seq. 
platTorms  62  (72). 

platters  Ivii  (Ixxvii),  104  (124),  170  (216),  232  (287). 
plots  180  (221),  187  (231),  332  (414). 
plum-tree  xxxv  (xlv). 
polygamy  xl  (liii),  75  (88),  80(96),  82(98).  89(107),  140  {17O'  «46  (179), 

148  (180),   159(196),   162(199),  167(205),   168  (205),   172  (207).  173 

(212),  183  (225),  197  (244),  201  (248),  220  (271),  223  (277),  228  (283), 

240  (299),  267   {izz)y    310  (387)»  337  (422).    Z};^  (423),   54°  (425), 
341  (426). 
pools  172  (212  n.  85),  182  (224),  185  (227).  192  {2y)    T94  (238),  205  (254), 

269  (335),  etc. 
populations  of  early  Japan,  xxvi  (xxxv). 
porcelain  xlii  (Ivi). 

portents  44  (51),  54  (63),  241  (301  n.  18). 
prawn  213  (265  n.  i). 

prayer  Iv  (Ixxiv),  Iviii  (Ixxviii),  .S7  (64),  \o\  (124),  187  (223  n,  18). 
prt clous  stones  xxx  (xli),  xxxi  (xlii). 
preface  to  poems  xiii  (xvii),  et  passim  in  songs, 
preface  to  Kojiki,  its  nature,  3(1). 

priests  Iviii  (Ixxviii),  Ixv  (Ixxxviii),  110  (13^  n.  32),  151  (185),    176  (215). 
priestesses  63  (75  n.  19),   no  (134  n.  33),   174(213),    183  (228  n.  7),   186 

(227),  339  (424). 
primogeniture  151  (185),  244  (303),  254  (316),  333  (416). 

princess  of  Great  Food,  [food.goddess],  22  (22),  59  (70),  92  (108). 
Princess  Undtr-Shining  \^Shita-teru-hime\,  82  (98),  94  (114). 
printed  books  of  Middle  Ages  viii  (x). 
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Producing  Wondrous  Deity,  see  Kami'mmuhi-no-kani. 
Proverbs  96  (115),  97  (116),  190  (234),  254  (315),  258(320),  264  (327). 
pueraria  xxvi  (xxxv),  xxxiv  (xlv),  90  (uo  n.  22),  170  (210  n.  53). 
punishments  xli  (Iv),  59  (70),  206  (255),  283  (352),  306  (382),  321  (402). 

puriEcation  [by  water],  xvl  (Ixii),  Iviii  (Ixx'x),  39  (44),  230  (286),  237  (295), 

291  (362). 
purity  [ritual],  no  (132  n.  32). 
quail  xxxiv  (xlvi),  3^4  (403). 

quarrels  [family],  xlvi  (Ixii),  see  Iwahime,  prince  Karu  etc. 
queen  155  (191  n.  7),  160  (196),  167  (205),  174  (213),  etc. 
quiv.r  46  (53),  112  (135),  144  (178  n.  2). 
radish  xxxv  (xlvi),  277  (344),  see  ohone. 
rafters  xxvii  (xxxvi),  73  (87),  etc. 
rain-coat  [straw],  xxx  (xii),  lix  (Ixxix). 
rear  and  van  103  (124). 
recension  of  Japanese  traditions  Ixvii  (xci). 
red  clay  xxxvi  (xlviii),  73  (87),  104  (124). 
red  jewel  259  (322). 
reeds  xxxiv  (xlv),  15  (15),  20  (21),  etc. 

reed  plain  67  (79),  93(112),  95  ("4),  107  (i29),  etc.,  see  Central  Land  of 

Reed  Plains, 
regalia  lix  (Ixxx). 
regent  244  (303). 

relationship  in  early  Japan,  xxxvi  (xliv),  etc. 

religious  and  political  ideas  of  early  Japan,  iv  (v),  xliv  (lix),  Iv  (Ixxiv),  etc. 
religious  intercessors  \nakatjini\  Iviii  (Ixxix),  no  (131). 
religious  rites  Ivii  (Ixxvi),  53  (62),  287  (358),  see  tasting  the  first  rice, 
renaissance  [Japanese],  xxiii  (xxxi). 
resurrection  70  (83),  71  (84),  194  (238). 

retainers  xli  (Iv),  9  (4),  174  (215  n.  23),  200  (247),  254  (316),  310  (388). 
revelation  [divine],  178  (218),  319  (399),  320  (400),  etc. 
Revival  of  Pure  Shinto  [by  Satow),  iv  (v). 
ri  [long  measure]  285  (356  n.  6). 

rice  xxix  (xl),  xxxiv  (xlv),  129  (158),  etc.  see  following, 
rice-castle,  see  inaki. 
rice  ear,  10  (4),  145  (178  n.  6). 
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Rice-Ear-Ruddy-Plenty  [prince],  see  Ni-nighno-mikoto, 

rice  [creation  of],  6v)  ij^\ 

rice  fields  52  (61),  53  (62),  61  (73  n.  9),  124  (150),  221  (274),  259  (322),  296 

(369). 
rice-stubble  221  (274). 

Ri-chu-tenno  268  (334  n.  17),  286- 2g2  (356-364). 

ridge-pole  xxvii  (xxxvi),  53  (63  n.  9). 

rivals  [eighty],  68  (81),  261  (326). 

rivals  [father  and  son],  204  (253),  347 -24g  (30S-311). 

river  god  Ivii  (Ixxvii),  231  (287). 

road  [district],  161  (19S  n.  20),  179  (220),  209  (260). 

road  [mouth  of]  160  (196),  237  (295). 

road- keepers  172  (212  n.  80). 

Rock  seat  of  heaven  iii  (135). 

roof  [thatched]  xxvii  (xxxvi). 

ropes  [string],  59  (69  n.  34),  78  (92),  81  (96),  92  (108),  105  (124),  209  (239). 

Round  Eyes  [Heavenly]  see  Oha  Kume. 

rugs  [silk],  xxvii  (xxxvi),  212  (263). 

Sa  [in  names],  21  (24  n.  3),  23  (26  n.  24),  28  (31  n.  19). 

sabre  [ten  grasp]  32  (35),  37  (40),  47  (53),  63  (72),  9^  ("6),   loi  (121).  120 

(146),  206(255),  220(271). 
sacred  jars  160  (196),  180  (221). 
sacrifice  see  nihe  and  offerings  to  gt  ds. 
sacrifice  [self],  212  (.'63). 
sacrifice  [human]  xli  (Iv),  see  burying  alive, 
saddle  79  (95). 
Sado  23  (23). 

Sagami  210  (261),  212  (263),  225  (280  n.  23). 
Saho  168  (20-),  186  (227). 

Sahobiko  [king],  16S  [205],  iSj-igi  (203-236). 
Sahobime  [empress],  iSy-igr  (230-236). 
saka  [in  namts  of  places],  Ixx  (xcv),  28  (31  n.  I9),  33  (38  n.  10),  etc.,  see 

Osaka. 
sakahibe  no  nv.raji,  151  (187  n.  5). 
sdkabe  [liquor  tribe],  204  (262  n.  40). 
sakaki  tree  xxxiii  (xlv),  56  (64),  140  (172  n.  16). 
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sa/ce  [rice-beer),  xxx  (xl),  Ixlx  (xciii),    62  (72),    1S9  (233),  23S  (297),  251 

(311),  253  (315),  262  (326),  2S3  (352),  287  (35<\^»  323  (403). 
sakikusabc  52  (58). 
Sakurai  165  (2Cxd). 

salt-god  \_Shiho-tsuchi-no-kami\  120  (147)- 
Sanuki  22  (22),  167  (208  n.  17). 

Saru  [duchess  of],  Sarume-no-kinii,  no  (131),  113  (I3<S),  151  (139). 
Saruta  prince  of]  108  (113),  1 13  (138),  114  (l39)- 
sash  [tasuki),  57  (64). 

Satsuma  1 15  (142  n.  2),  iiS  (114  n.  u),  see  At.i. 
saw  XXV  (xxxiii). 
Sayama  no  ike  185  (227). 
Scare-crow  god  87  (103). 
scarfs  324  (403). 
scarfs  [magic],  261  (324). 
scarf  [snake]  etc.,  72  (86),  etc. 
se  [elder-brother],  xxxvii  (1). 
hca-ass  xxxii  (xliii),  122  (148). 

sea-;^Gd  xlviii  (Ixiv),  Ixix  (xclv),  26  (28),  121  (147),  231  (287). 
sra  monster  1 24  (150). 

sea  plain  \tmabara\  Ixi  (Ixxxiii),  44  (50),  129  (158). 
sea  weed  xxxiv  (xlv),  104  (124). 

sedges  xxxiv  (xlv),  69  (82),  149  (181),  200  (247),  212  (263),  280  (349). 
Sei-mu  tcnno  6  (9  n.  22),  226  (281). 
Sei-nei  ten  no  j^7-jjj  (409-416). 
Sen-kwa  tcnno,  339  (424). 
serpent  xxxiii  (xliv),  sec  snake. 

serpent  [cij^ht  forked],  xlvii  (Ixiii),  5  (l),  60  63  (71-75). 
serpent  prir.cess  197  (239). 
serpentine  xxxi  (xlii). 
Seltsu  (tsu),  151  (186  n.  2),  164  (203  n.  39),  167  (208  n.  14),  168  (208  n.  iS), 

etc. 
sewing  xxx  (xli). 
sliecp  xxxii  (xliii). 
Miibi  [grandee],  jjVJ-j-jj.  (412-416). 

shield  Iviii  (Ixxvi.i),  132  (190),  144  (176),  176  (2l6),  227  {z^^i),  246  (305). 
bhiki  142  (175),  144  (176),  154  (i^y),  156  (192),  173  (212),  183  (225). 
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Shiki  [Lord  of],  154  (189),  156  (192). 

Shiki-tsu-hiko-tama'de-mi  [Augustness],  An-nei  lenno,  154  (189). 

shiko  me  [ugly  old  wonian],  34  (41  n.  i),  36  (42  n.  13). 

Shima  115  (139). 

Shimosi  105  (127  n.  38). 

Shinano  102  (123),  152  (186),  193  (237),  215  (267). 

Skina-tsu-biko-nO'kaim  27  (31  n.  15). 

Shinto  [origin  obscure]  xliv  (lix),  Iv  (Ixxiv)  etc. 

shinto  [false  accounts  of]  Ixi  (Ixxxii). 

shinto  priests  viii  (x),  xxii  (xxix)  176  (216)  see  priest  and  priestess. 

shinto  Rituals  ii  (iii),  xxvi  (xxxv),  Ixv  (Ixxxviii). 

shinlo  shrines  xxvii  (y::xvi),  42  (49  n.  22),  50  (58),  104  (124),  109  (130),  no 

(131),  135  (»65),  176(216),  178(219),   193(238),   196(239),  237(295), 

259  (322),  289  (359). 
ships  10  (4),  197  (239),  212  (263),  231  (287),  237  (295),  293  (340),  285,  (35&) 

294  (367). 
Shiragi  1  (Ixviii),  232  (289),  252  (313),  258  (321)  294  (367)  see  Korea. 
shirakata  132  (160). 
shiraiori'?to-misasaji  223  (275). 
Shogun  236  (292). 
Shoko  [King  of  Kudara]  252  (313). 
Shotoku  taibhi  48  (57  n.  18),  see  prince  Umay.  do. 
shoulder  blade  of  deer  xxii  (xxix),  lix  (Ixxx),  21  (24  n,  2),  56  (64). 
ihrike  (mozu)  286  (356). 
shrines  :  see  shinto  shrines, 
shuttle  XXV  (xxxiv),  54  (63  n.  ii). 
sickle  XXV  (xxxiv),  215  (267). 
Siebold  liii  (Ixxii),  Ixix  (xciv). 
silk  xxxii  (xliii). 

silk  rugs  xxvii  (xxxvi),  122  (148),  212  (263). 
silkworm  xxxii  (xliv),  60  (70),  151  (186  n.  4),  279  (345). 
silver  xxxvi  (xlviii),  57  (68  n.  28),  226  (281  n.  36),  229  (285). 
skins  XXV  (xxxiii),  xxvii  (xxxvi),  xxx  (xli),  122  (148),  212  (265). 
skirts  xxx  (xli),  I  (Ixviii),  /^o  (45),  179  (220),  206  (255),  233  (289). 
slaves  xli  (Iv),  133  (163  n.  34),  311  (389). 
smiths  253  (314). 
smith  god  [amatsu  mara]  55  (63). 
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snake  xxvi  (xxxvi),  xxxiii  (xliv),  72  (86),  187  (235),  197  (239). 
snipe  xxxii  (xliv). 
soba  tree  140  (171)- 
socks  262  (326). 
Soga  family  164  (200). 

Soga  no  orai  164  (:oo). 

Solar  child  250  (311). 

Songs  Ancient  and  Modern  [collection  of]  vii  (ix). 

Songs  of  Kojiki  vii  (ix),  xi  (xiv),  xii  (xvii;,  xiv  (xx)  xxiv  (xxxii),  Iviii  (Ixxix). 
64  (75)»  76  (90*  78  (92),  79  (95),  80  (96),  99  (107),  128  (155),  140(171), 
142(173),  143  (»75),  144(176),  147(180),  148(180),  149(181).  150 
(184),  180  (220),  209  (259),  212(263),  212(265),  215(267),  218(271), 
221  (274),  237  (293),  238  (297),  245  (304),  246  (305),  248  (308),  271.280 
(337-346),  eic. 

soot  105  (127  n.  38). 

So-tohoshi  [queen]  2g6'Soj  (368-375. 

soup  272  (338). 

spade  [metal]  320  (401), 

sparrow  xxxiv  (xlvi),  97  (n6),  324  (403). 

spears  xxv  (xxxiii),  Iviii  (Ixxviii),  8  (3),  139  (170),  177  (216),  210  (260). 

spear  [jewelled]  18  (19). 

spider  [earth]  141  (173). 

spindle  tree  xxxiv  (xiv),  57  (64). 

spirits  Ivi  (ixxvi),  4(1). 

squat  loi  (125  n.  14). 

staff  39  (44). 

stag  [horned]  237  (296  n.  3),  238  (296  n.  1 2)  see  deer. 

stalk  [connected]  10  (4). 

stallion  252  (313). 

star  worship  Ix  (Ixxx). 

steatite  xxxi  (xli). 

stiletto  U4  (139),  125  (150),  187  (231). 

stirrup  79  (95). 

stone  age  xxiv  (xxxiii). 

stone  castle  xxix  (xxxix),  173  (213  n.  1). 

stone  coffin  makers  200  (247). 

stone  implements  xxiv  (xxxiii). 
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stone  weapons  :  see  sword. 

store  199  (246  n.  2)  233  (289). 

store-house  43  (50),  135  (i  ^5)- 

stoves  XXX  (xl). 

succession  [imperial]  327  (409)  see  ceding  the  empire,  pr.mogeniturc. 

succession  [sun's]  93  (112),  103  (123),  294(367),  296  (369),  337  (421  j. 

^uga  63  (75). 

Siigahara  200  (247),  305(381). 

Suga-no-yatsu-mimi-no-kami  65  (76). 

sugi  xxxiv  (xlv),  61  (72),  192  (237)  see  ciyplomeria. 

Suha,  see  Suwa. 

Suhau  [Suwo]  165  (203  n.  49). 

Su'hiji-ni-no-kumi  17  (18  n.  3). 

suicide  198  (244),  237  (293),  308. 

suicide  [lovers']  303  (375). 

Sui-ko  tenno  13  (13  n,  41),  342  (428). 

Sui-nin  tenno  xli  (liv),  168  (209  n.  29),  iSj  200  (225-247). 

iSui-zei  tenno  xlix  (Ixvi),  153  (189). 

Su-jin  tenno  342  (428). 

Sukunabiko-nokami  [dwarf  god]   xlvii  (Ixiv),   xlix    ^Ixv),   S6  (loj  n.  7),  87 

(103),  239(297). 
Sukune  [title]  xvi  (xxi),  xxxix  (Hi),   16 j  (202- 20  j). 
Sumera  mikoto  117  (143  n.  15)  see  heavenly  sovereign. 
Sumi  [Inlet  of]  267  {ZZ"^  ^^  following. 

Sumi  [god  of]  xlix  (Ixv),  Ivii  (Ixxvii),  42  (.,6),  231  (28S  n.  9),  233  (2S9). 
Sumiyoshi  269  (335),  see  Sumi. 
sun  and  moon  [legend  of),  xxiii  (xxxi),  4  (1),  42  (46). 

sun  goddess  xxiii  (x\x  i),  xlvi  (Ixii),  xlvii  (Ixiii),  Ixix  (xciii).  4  (1),  sec  Ama- 
terasu'  oho-mikami. 

sun  mirror  55  (64),  58  (65),  109  (130). 

superstitions  xxii  (xxix),  xxviii  (xxxviii),  Iv  (Ixxiv),  lix  (Ixxix),  10(4),  21 
(^2),  35  (39),  37  (40),  48  (54),  56  1^4),  74  («7).  114  (139).  »^3  (My).  124 
(150),  134(164),  I7«(2i9)>  194(238),  212(263),  232(2<S7).  258(321), 
262  (326),  283  (353). 

moreover  see  childbirth,  comb,  divination  garlic,  magic,  metamorphosis, 
omens,  peach,  ordeal,  resurrection,  spider  wiichcraU,  etc.,  etc. 

surnames  xxxix  (lii),  9  (4),  13  (6),  50  (59  n.  5),  178  (219  n.  5). 
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Susa-no-wo-no-mikoto     [Impetuous     male]     see     Take-haya'SUia-no-wo-nO' 

mikoto, 
Saseri  bime  [Forward  princess],  72  (S6). 
Suwa  [sea  of]  102  (123). 
swine  xxxii  (xliii). 
swan  xxxii  (xliv),  192  (237). 
swear  47  (53),  193(238). 
sword  [iron],  xxv  (xxxiii). 

mallet  headed  112  (135),  142  (174). 

cross  134  (164),  135  (165),  139  (170),  185  (227),  252  (313). 

false  209  (25S). 

tables  XXX  (xl),  59  (70),  116  (141),  122  (14S),  314  (393). 

Tachibana  39  (44),  see  orange. 

Tachibana  no  Moribe  ix  (xiii),  lii  (Ixx). 

Tagishi  xxv  (xxxiv),  104  (124). 

Tagishi-mimi  [son  of  Jimmu  tenno)  146  (179),  150  (184). 

tai  123(149). 

Tajima  156  [192],  172  [207),  193  (237).  260  (323). 

Tajima  Mori  87  (105  n.  12),  198  (245),  260  (323). 

Takachiho  [Mt.],  xlviii  (Ixiv),  5  (2),  in  (135),  128  (156),  130  (159). 

Takahashi  Goro  [on  Jap.  Mythology],  Uii  (Ixxi). 

Takakuraji  134  (164  etc.). 

Takama  no  hara  [Plain  of  High  Heaven],  xxvi  (xxxv),  Iv  (Ixxiv),    15  (15), 

43  (50),  54  (63),  58  (65).  75  (88).  103  (123),  107  (129),  113  (136). 
Taka-mimusubf-uokami    [Producing   Wondrous    Dciiy],  xlvii    (Ixiv),    Ixv 

(Ixxxix),  15  (15),  54  (63),  86  (105),  93  (112),  94  (ii4j,  06  (115). 
Takashima  13 1  (160). 
Takatsu  [Kozu),  267  (333). 
Takawoka  153  (189). 

Take  [in  names],  46  (55  n.  7),  151  (156  n.  7),  163  (200). 
Takechi  [Prince],  52(58). 

Take  hani-yasu-hiko  [kin,;],  162  (200),  179  (220).  170  (221). 
Takc-mikatsu  ch"-no-wo-no-kami  32  (37  n.  7). 
Take  mina  kawa  mimi  15 1  (185). 
Takeri  131  (160). 
Takeru  141  (175  n.  3),  206  (257  n.  i). 
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Take-uchi-no-sukune  163(200),  227(282),  229(284),  241(299),  248(308), 

252  (313),  283  (353),  284  (353). 
Take-wo-hiro-kuni-oshi-tate  [Senkwa  tenno],  339  (424). 
Taking  leave  43-49  (5 2-57)- 

Tama  xxxi  (xlii),  18  (19  n.  2),  46  (55  a.  5),  56  (67  n.  I6),  see  precious  stones. 
Tamba   [taniha],  158  (194  n.  16),  164  (202  n.  29),  166  (205),  179  (220),  191 

(234). 
tana  Ixx  (xcv). 

Tango  172  (212  n.  84). 

Tarashi  12  (5). 

Tarashi-naka-lsu-hiko  [Clm-ai  tenno],  227  (283). 

tasting  first  rice  53  (61),  287  (358). 

tasuki  [shoulder  strap],  57  (68  n.  29). 

iatari  193  (237),  see  curse. 

tattooing  xlii  (Ivi),  148  (182  n.  20),  309  (386). 

taxes  151  (187),  182  (224),  269  (335). 

Tatsuta  21  (24  n.  2). 

tea-plant  xxxv  (xlvii),  xlii  (Ivi),  242  (302  n.  26). 

tears  xli  (liv),  31  (33),  44  (31),  187  (221),  315  etc. 

tema  xix  (xxv),  69  (83). 

Temmu  tenno  iv  (v),  v  (vi),  7  (10  n.  25), 

temples  [Buddhist],  Ixx  (xcvj,  200  (248  n.  5). 

temple  pillars  74  (88),  103  (123),  113  (136). 

tent  254  (316). 

tera  see  temple.  • 

thatch  xxvii  (xxxv".),  126  (155)- 

Thousand  draught  rock  37  (40),  73  (87).  102  (122). 

throne  254  (316),  317(396). 

Thunder  gods  [eight],  xlvi  (Ixi),  36  (39). 

tiger  8  (3),  76  (93  "•  4)- 

titles  [ancieni],  impossible  to  translate  xv  (xxi). 

toad  XX  (xxvii),  xxxiii  (xliv),  86  (103). 

Toho'tsu-afumi  51  (60  n.  13),  90  (no  n.  20),  257  (320  n.  17). 

Toho-tsu  AiuJta  see  further  Asuka. 

Toko-yo-no-kuni,  see  eternal  land. 

Tomi  [prince  of],  see  Nagasune-biko. 
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Tomo  no  wo  108  (133  n.  19),  295  (368). 

/ow^n  [retainers],  310. 

top-knot  xxxi  (xli),  236  (293). 

Torrent-Mist- I'rincess  [Takeri-bime-no-mikoio^  48  (54),  82  (28). 

Tortoise  xxxiii  (xliv),  131  (160). 

tortoise-shell  [divination],  xxii  (xxix). 

Tosa  22  (22). 

totomif  see  tohotsu-afumi. 

totori  185  (227). 

towns  xxv  (xxxiv). 

Toyo  [province],  23  (23),  130  (159).  161  (197),  202  (249). 

Toyo-ashihara-no-ehi'aki-nona^a-i-ho-aki'nO'tmzU'ho-nO'kuni  xviii  (xxv),  92 

(112). 

ToyO'kumo-nu-no-kami  16  (17), 

Toyo-mike-kashiki-ya-hime  [empress  Suiko],  342  (428). 
Toyora  227  (283). 
Tranquil  river  of  heaven,  see  Ame-no-yasu-kawa. 

Transliteration  of  Japanese  words  Ixxiv  (ci). 
Transmigration  Ix  (Ixxxi). 

traps  xxv  (xxxiii),  xxix  (xl),  137  (167),  see  weir, 
trays  xxx  (xl). 

treachery  xxxix  (liii),  142  (173),  236  (295),  290  (361),  see  war  tricks. 
treasurer  291  (363). 
treasury  lo(n),  291  (363). 
treasures  [Korean]  xxxvi  (xlviii),  261  (324). 
tree  god  27  (28). 

tribe  [^^,  clan],  151(186),   152(186),   164(200),   170(206),   171(207),   172 
(207),  185  (227),  200  (247),  205  (254),  243  (300),  251  (312),  268  {izZ)^ 

291  {Z(>Z)  etc 
tribute   10(4),  182(224),  232(289),  252(313),  257(320),   294(367),  312 

(389). 
tribute  on  arrow-notches  and  finger-tips,  182  (224). 
tribute  to  Japan  from  Korea,  232  (289),  252  (313),  294  (367). 
tricks  [war],  73.(87),  209  (259),  211  (261),  235  (292),  236  (293),  255  (317). 
trousersxxx  (xli),  40  (45),  255  (317),  262  (326). 
trout  \/rya],  xxxiv  (xlvi),  173  (213  n.  2),  234  (291). 
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Truly- Conqueror-I-conquer-conquering-Swift-Heavenly-Great-Great-Ears,  142 

(54),  93  ("2),  106(128), 
tm  [in  names],  25  (29  n.  2),  26  (30  n.  3),  32  (37  n.  3),  4I  (48  n.  13). 
Tsu  [port],  23  (23). 
Tsu  [Setlsu],  151  {186  n.  3). 

Tsubura  [qrandee],  305  (381),  307  (383),  310  (387). 
tsuchi-gumo  see  Earth-Spider,  141  (171). 
Tsuchi-ningyo  2CX)  (247)* 
tiuki  \^keaki\  302  (375),  321  (402). 
Tsuki-yomi-nO'kami  [ir.ojn-god],  43  (49  n.  24), 
TsuVuba  214  (265). 
Ts  Jkushi  4  (Ixvii),  Ixiii  (Ixxxvi),  22  (23),  39  (44),   in  (135),  130  (159),    131 

(160),  152  (167  n.  6),  227  (283),  229  (289),  233  (289),  265  (330). 
Tsunuga  161  (167),  237  (295). 
Tsura-ndgi-no-kami  27  (30  n.  12). 
Tsura-nami-no-kainiy  27  (30  n.  12). 
tsnntgi  see  sword. 
Tsurugi  [pool  of),  i63  (201). 
Tsushima  23  (23),  51  (58). 
Tunny  [shibi^,  xxxiv  (xlvi),  331  (413). 
turbinidiu  [shells],  xxxiii  (xlv),  143  (176). 
Uchi  [place]  163  (200). 

Uda  138  (168),  i<o  (171),  141  (172),  177  (216),  330  (412}. 
Chiji'ui-tto-Kami  17  (18  n.  3). 
Uji  50  (59  n.  5)  see  surname. 
Uji  [place],  242  (300),  255  (317).  214  (30  j). 

Uji-iio-waki-iratsuko  242  (300),  2^4  (303),  2^7  {306),  254  (316),  257  (320). 
Ukashi  brothers  138  (169). 

Ukehi  47  (56  n.  ii},  193  (241  n.  15)  see  oath,  cur-e. 
uinn  Ixx  (xcv)  see  horse. 

Umashi-ashi-kabi  hikO'ji'iiO'kami  16  (16  n.  9). 
Umayado  [prince]  or  Shutoku  tai'shi  48  (57  n.  18),  342  (428). 
Umasaka  161  (197). 

utm'hira  44  (50),  129  (158),  see  sea  plain. 
Cnebg-fio-oini  145(178). 
Vnebi  (Mt.)  145  ('78).  150  (184),  153  (188),  155  (190),  156  (192)  etc. 
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uneme  [palace  waiting  women]  145  (170  n.  7). 

untrustworthiness  of  Japanese  history  xlv  (Ix),  liv  (Ixxiii)  see  dre  japonalse. 

Usa  130(159)- 

uzu  [ornament]  57  (68  n.  28). 

Uzume  no  mikoto:  see  Ame-no-uztime-no-mikoto, 

Vagueness  [intentional]  of  Japanese  poetry  323  (404). 

Valley  god  28  (29). 

value  [historical]  of  Kojiki  liv  (Ixxiiii)  etc. 

van  guard  103  (124),  108  (130),  112  (135),  113  (136). 

vegetables  xxx  (xl). 

vehicles  xlii  (Ivi). 

veils  xxx  (xli),  76  (91),  145  ('78  n.  7),  281(350). 

vengeance  see  Ohoke  and  the  boar- herd  ja^-jjj  (386-414),  336  (420). 

vine  xxxiv  (xlv). 

violence  [imperial]  206  (254),  309  (386),  321  (402). 

void  of  heaven  [sky]  Iv  (Ixxiv). 

Wa-do  \nen<ro\  1 1  (5). 

wager  262  (326). 

wagtail  xxxiv  (xlvi),  324  (403).  ;  \ 

waiting  eighty  years  314  (392). 

waka  [in  names]  173  (213),  see  wake.  \ 

Waka-kusaka  [queen]  268  (333),  304  (379),  310  (387),  3i>  (389)»  312,  (390). 

Wakasa  237  (295).  ! 

Waka-tarashi-biko  202  (249). 

M'akayanuito-no-kO'hikO'Oho-hibi  [Kaikuwa  Tenno]  162  (199).  ^ 

Wake  [in  names]  xvi  (xxi),  xxxix  (lii),  21  (24  n.  3),  50  (59  n.  5),  163  (200), 
186  (223  n.  19),  20I  (248),  etc. 

Waki  [in  names]  see  wake. 

Wani  [place]  80  (221),  269  (335). 

wani  [crocodiles]  269  (335  n.  7). 

Wani-kishi  or  Hani  [man]  252  (313). 

warrior  [female]  46  (53). 

wasp  72  (86). 

water  caltrop  xxxv  (xlvi),  249  (309). 

water-director  [Mohitori]  141  (171),  273  (341). 

water  goddess  \t}nzU'ba-nome^  29  (34  n.  4). 

water  gods,  see  Sumi. 
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water  for  Imperial  household  use  155  (191  n.  14),  285  (355).  ! 

waves  stilled  212  (263). 

war-tree  xxxiv  (xlv),  94  (117  n.  5). 

weapons  xxv  (xxxiii),  46  (53). 

weaving  xxx  (xli),  xxxix  (liii),  53  (62),  253  (314),  281  (350). 

weaving  maiden  xxxix  (liii),  xlvi  (Ixii),  Ixix  (xciii),  54  (62},  99  (117). 

wedding  xxxix  (liii)- 

wedge  xxv  (xxjriv),  71  (84). 

weir  137  (167). 

well  [7m]  Iv  (Ixxv),  47  (53),  75  (83),  121  (147;,  137  (167),  155  (191  n.  14)  etc. 

wept  himself  to  death  199  (246). 

wet  nurses  xxxix  (Hi),  70  (83),  128  (155). 

whale  140  (171). 

wheat  60  (70)  etc. 

why  the  emi^erors  are  short  lived  116  (145). 

wife  [chief]  74  (88),  79  (95).  259  {322),  270  (337). 

wife  and  younger  sister  xxxviii  (li),  see  younger  sister. 

wife  asserting  her  rights,  see  Iwa-no-hime. 

wind-god  21  (24  n.  2),  27  (28). 

window  xxvi  (xxxv),  xxvii  (xxxvi),  xxxiii  (xxxviii). 

wistaria  \fuji'\  xxvi  (xxxvi),  262  (326). 

witchcraft  180  (221). 
woad  xxx  (xli) 

Wo-asatsuma-no-wake-go-no-sukune  268  {^T^Zj)^  293  (365). 

Wodo  [princess]  320  (401),  325  (407). 

Wohari  [Owari]  153  (186),   157  ('93),   163(200},   173(212),  185(227),  192 

(237),  211  (261),  215(297). 

Woharida  13  (5),  165  (200j,  342  (428). 

Wokada  131  (160). 

Woke  (King)  309  (386)  see  Ohoke. 

wood  cock  140  (171). 

wooing  19  (20),  68  (81),  75  (91),  262  (326),  312  (390)  passim. 

worship  [objects  of],  xlix  (Ixvi),  Ivii  (Ixxvii),  see  shinto  shiines. 

Wosana-goto  Hi  (Ixxi). 

Wolsu  [cape],  218  (270). 

Wo-usu  [prince],  201  (249),  205  (254),  see  YamatO'lake-no-mikoto, 
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wren  xxxiv  (xlvi),  241  (301  n.  18),  281  (350). 

wrestling  102(122). 

writing  vii  (ix),  xlii  (Ivii). 

Wu  [China],  253  (314),  310  (388  n.  4). 

Ya-chi-hoko-no-kami  see  Oho-kuni-nushi-no-kami. 

Yahe-koto-shiro-uuthi-no-kamii  82  (lOO  n.  7),  lOl  (122). 

Yakami  [princess  of],  68  (81). 

Yamabe  251  (312). 

Yama  moribe  251  (312). 

Vamashiro  52  (58),   163  (200),   179(220),   180(221),   184(226),  198(244), 

236  (293),  274  (341),  276  (344),  309  (387). 
Yamato  xlviii  (Ixiv),  Ixiv  (Ixxxvi),  23  (26  n.  26),  52  (58),  79  (65),   88  (106  n. 

4),  132  (160),  135  (167  n.  16),  153  (187  n.  13),  154  (189  n.  I,  2,  5),  155 

(191  n.  16),  156  (192  n.  I  and  lo),  159  (195  n.  4),  192  (237),  200  (248  n. 

5),  205  (254).  208  (256),  219  (271),  235  (292),  317  (397)  etc. 
YamatO'dake-fio-mikoto  20^-226  (249-281). 
Yamato-biko  174  (213). 

Yamaio-hime  1S3  (226),  186  (227),  206  (255),  210  (260). 
Yamato-ne'ko  201  (249). 

Yamato-tarashihiko-kuni-oshi-hito  [Ko-an  tenno],  158  (i95)- 
Yamato  river  269  (335  n.  8). 
Yasaka  [gem],  46  (55  n.  5). 
Yashima  [eight  islands],  66  (78),  76  (91). 
Yashiro  164  (200). 
Ya  umaro  iv  (vi),  3(1). 
Yata  [princess]  273  (340),  274  (341). 
Yatagarasu  136  (168  n.  2). 
Yatakagami  [mirror],  56  (68  n.  23). 
Yatama  73  (89  n.  11). 
Yatsu  see  eight. 
Yatsu  mimi  see  eight  ears. 
Vebisu  [yemishi],  213  (264),  see  Ainos. 
Yehime  22  (24  n.  5),  190  (234). 
yellow  stream  [Hades]  34  (41  n.  l). 
yemishi  [Ainos],  Ixiii  (Ixxxvi),  213  (264). 
yeshinu  [Yoshino],  6  (2),  136  (167),  250  (311),  316  (395)- 
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Yin-yang  \in-y'u\  see  Passive  and  active  essences. 
Yodo  river,  132  (162  n.  26),  269  (335  n.  8),  273  (342  n.  4,  10). 
Yo-mei  tenno  341  (428). 
Yomi  see  Hades. 

.  Yotno'tsu-hira-saka  sec  Even  pa«s  of  Hades. 
Yomo-isu-okO'kami  see  pod  of  Hades. 
Yonio-tsti'shiko-nie  see  shikome. 
Yosami  lake  172  (207),  249  (308),  269  (335). 
Younger  sister  [wife],  xxxviii  (li),  17  (17),  18  (17),  20  (20),  30  {},^\  34  (38) 

35  (38),  37  (40),  79  (9S)- 
Yul>e  \yinue\  51  (S8),  197  (239),  see  bathing  women. 
\  ura  285  (355),  286  (356  n.  8). 
Yu-ryaku  tenno  151  (186  n.  4),  j/o-j.?/  (387-408),  336  (420). 
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